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PREFACE. 


"In  his  letter-writing  alone/'  says  Gissing,  "IXckens 
did  a  life's  literary  work.    Nowadays  no  one  thinks  of 
writing  such  letters;   I  mean^  letters  of  such  len^h  ftnd 
detail,  for  the  quality  is  Dickens's  own.    He  evidently 
enjoyed  this  use  of  the  jpen.    Page  after  page  of  Forster's 
'Life'  is  occupied  with  transcription  from  private  cor- 
respondence, and  never  a  line  of  this  but  is  thoroughly- 
worthy  of  print  and  preservation.    If  he  makes  a  taut 
in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles^  he  writes  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  all  he  sees,  of  everything  that  happens,  andwri'tes 
it  with  such  gusto,  such  mirth,  such  strokes  of  fine  picttir- 
ing,  as  appear  in  no  other  private  letters  ever  given  to  the 
public.    Naturally  buoyant  in  all  circumstances,  a  holi- 
day gave  him  the  exhilaration  of.  a  schoolboy.*^    This 
just  estimate  nowhere  better  applies  than  to  the  letters 
that  Dickens  wrote  from  America,  mariy  of  which  appear 
in  the  present  volume.    They  make  an  important  sup- 
plement to  those  published  in  FcMster^s  "Life."    "His 
letters,"  declares  Chesterton,  "are  as  creative  as-  any  of 
his  literary  creations.    His  shortest  post-card  is  often  as 
good  as  his  ablest  novel;  each  one  of  them  is  spontane- 
ous; each  one  of  them  is  different.    He  varies  even  the* 
form  and  shape  of  the  letter  as  far  as  possible;  now  it  is 
in  absurd  Frelieh!  now  it  is  from  one  of  his  characters; 
now  it  is  an  advertisement  for  himself  as  a  stray  dog. 
All  of  them  are  very  funny;    they  are  not  only  very 
funny,  but  they  are  quite  as  funny  as  his  finished  and 
published  work." 

As  no  man  ever  expressed  himsdf  more  in  his  letters 
than  did  Charles  Dickens,  we  believe  that  in  publishing 
this  careful  selection  from  his  general  correspondence  we 
shall  confer  a  peculiar  benefit  upon  the  readers  and  lovers 
of  this  incomparable  writer.    To  avoid  monotonous  repe- 
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viii  PREFACE. 

titioii;  the  signature  is  dispensed  with,  except  in  the  last 
letter,  which  is  given  in  facsimile. 

With  regard  to  the  speeches  of  Dickens — a  number  of 
which  have  been  selected  for  this  volume — ^it  may  be 
said  that  critics  are  generally  agreed  in  praise  of  their 
high  quaUty.  "He  wae  alway3  reftdy  to  take  the  chair 
at  a  meeting  for  any  charitable  purpose  with  which  he 
sympathised,  and  his  speeches  on  these  occasions  were 
masterpieces  of  their  kind.''  Humour  and  pathos,  per- 
sonal experience^;  (^tieism  and  oounsd,  and,  above  all, 
his  eveivabounding  love  for  his  fellow-men  and  his  ear- 
nest pleading  in  behalf  of  all  worthy  endeavours  of  public 
reform — theae  elements  are  conspicuous  in  his  speeches 
no  less  than  in  bis  other  pubUshed  works. 

In  any  complete  estimate  of  Dickens's  versatile  genius, 
sbme  account  must  be  made  of  the  plays  that  he  wrote. 
Three  of  the^e,  written  entirely  by  himself,  are  here  included. 
"The  LaropUghter"  is  given  as  printed  from  the  manu- 
script ift  the  Forster  collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Muaeumi  i^oridon, 

In  1903  the  poems  of  Dickens,  scattered  throughout 
nQWBpo.per3i  periodicals,  and  his  novels,  were  collected 
and  published  in  a  small  volume  with  bibliographical 
not^  by  Frederic  G.  Kitton.  His  text  and  arrangement 
have  h^n  followed  in  the  present  instance,  with  the  ex- 
ception pf  the  songs,  etc.,  from  "The  Village  Ooqu^tes" 
an4  ''The  Lamplighter,"  which  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  place3  in  this  volume.  The  present  edition  re* 
t^AS  Mr.  Kiiton's  valuable  bibliographical  notes.  Three 
ppemQ  b^vQ  been  added,  two  of  wMch  were  discovered 
in  "  Hovu^old  Words,"  entitled  "  Hiram  Powers'  Greek 
Slave"  and  "Aspirel";  while  the  third,  "The  Black- 
smith/' ili^pe^red  in  '^AU  the  Year  Roundl" 
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LETTEES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


To  Mps.  Hogarth. 


Doughty  Street, 
Thursday  Night,  Twenty-sixth  October,  1837. 

My  deab  Mrs.  Hogarth — I  need  not  thank  you  for 
your  present*  of  yesterday,  for  you  know  the  sorrowful 
pleasure  I  shall  take  in  wearing  it,  and  the  care  with 
which  I  shall  prize  it,  until-*-so  far  as  relates  to  this  life 
— I  am  Uke  her. 

I  have  never  had  her  ring  off  my  finger  by  day  or  night, 
except  for  an  instant  at  a  time,  to  wash  my  hands,  since 
she  died.  I  have  never  had  her  sweetness  and  excellence 
absent  from  my  mind  so  long.  I  can  solemnly  say  that, 
waking  or  sleeping,  I  have  never  lost  the  recollection  of 
our  hard  trial  and  sorrow,  and  I  feel  that  I  never  shall. 

It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  my  heart  when  I  find  you 
sufficiently  calm  upon  this  sad  subject  to  claim  the  prom- 
ise I  made  you  when  she  lay  dead  in  this  house,  never  to 
shrink  from  speaking  of  her,  as  if  her  memory,  must  be 
avoided,  but  rather  to  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
recalling  the  times  when  we  were  all  so  happy-*~*so  happy 
that  increase  of  fame  and  prosperity  has  only  widened 
the  gap  in  my  affections,  by  causing  me  to  think  how 
she  would  have  shared  and  enhanced  all  our*  joys,  and 
how  proud  I  should  have  been  (as  God  knows  I  always 
was)  to  possess  the  affections  of  the  gentlest  and  purest 
creature  that  ever  shed  a  light  on  earth.  .  I  wish  you 
could  know  how  I  weary  now  for  the  three  ;r0oms ;  in 
Furnivars  Inn,  and  how  I  nnss  that  pleasant  smile  and 
those  sweet  words  which,  bestowed .  upon  our  evening's 
work,  in  our  merry  banterings  round  the  fire,  were  more 

►J ,  {  I   .    .  r  ,   .,    ■  ■ ,      , ^^ 

*  A  chain  made  of  Mary  Hogarth's  hair,  $^nt  on  her  first  birth- 
anniversary  after  her  death. — ^^d. 
1  1 
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2  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES   DICKENS. 

precious  to  me  than  the  applause  of  a  whole  world  would 
be.  I  can  recall  everything  she  said  and  did  in  those 
happy  days,  and  could  show  you  every  passage  and  line 
we  read  together. 

I  see  now  how  you  are  capable  of  making  great  efforts, 
even  fig^npl  tfie  auctions  3nou  jiaye  Xo  deplqrf ,  and  I 
hope  that,  soon,  our  words  may  be  where  our  thoughts 
are,  and  that  we  may  call  up  those  old  memories,  not  as 
shadows  of  the  bitter  past,  but  as  lights  upon  a  happier 
future, — Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hogarth, 

Ever  truly  and  affectionately  yours. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens, 

QnmA  BwDfils,  Tkuradixy,  Firait  FOtruary,  1838. 

My  DEARB8T  Katb^-I  am  afraid  you  will  receive  this 
later  than  I  oould  wish,  as  the  mail  does  not  oome  through 
this  place  until  two  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  How- 
ever I  have  availed  myself  of  the  very  first  opportunity 
of  writing,  so  the  fault  is  that  mail's  and  not  this. 

We  reached  Grantham  between  nine  and  ten  on  Tburs^ 
day  night,  and  found  everything  prepared  for  our  recep- 
tion in  the  very  best  inn  I  have  ever  put  up  at.  It  is 
odd  enough  that  an  old  lady,  who  had  been  outside  all 
day  and  came  in  towards  dinnerrtime,  turned  out  to  be 
the  mistress  of  a  Yorkshire  school  returning  from  the 
hoUday  stay  in  London.  She  was  a  very  queer  old  lady, 
and  showed  us  a  long  letter  she  was  carrying  to  one  of 
the  boys  from  his  father,  containing  a  severe  lecture 
(enforced  and  aided  by  many  texts  of  Scripture)  on  hie 
refusing  to  eat  boiled  meat.  She  was  very  communica- 
tive, drank  a  great  deal  of  brandy*and-water,  and  towards 
evening  became  insensible,  in  which  state  we  left  her. 

Yesterday  we  were  up  again  shortly  after  seven  a.m., 
came  on  upon  our  journey  by  the  Glasgow  mail,  which 
charged  us  the  remarkably  low  sum  of  six  pounds  fare 
for  two  places  inside.  We  had  a  very  droll  male  com- 
panion until  sevei^  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  most  de- 
licious lady's-maid  for  twenty  miles,  who  implored  us  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  at  the  ooaoh  windows,  as  she  ex- 
pected the  carriage  was  coming  to  meet  her  and  she  was 
afraid  of  missing  it.  We  had  many  delightful  vauntings 
of  the  same  kind;  but  in  the  end  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
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to  say  that  the  coach  did  not  come,  but  a  very  dirty  giri 
did. 

As  \ve  caine  further  tiorth  the  snow  grew  deeper*  AboUt 
eight  o'clock  it  began  to  fall  heavily,  and,  as  we  crossed 
the  wild  heaths  hereabout,  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  track. 
The  mail  kept  on  well,  however,  tod  at  eleven  we  reached 
a  bare  place  with  a  house>  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of 
a  dreary  moor,  which  the  guard  informed  us  was  Greta 
Bridge.  I  wad  in  a  perfect  agony  of  apprehension,  fot*  it 
was  fearfully  cold,  and  therfe  were  no  outward  signs  of 
anybody  beibg  up  in  the  house.  But  to  our  great  joy  we 
discovered  a  comfottable  room,  with  drawn  curtains  and 
a  most  blaziikg  fire.  In  half  ah  hour  they  gave  us  a 
smoking  supper  and  a  bottle  of  mulled  port  (in  which  we 
drank  your  health),  and  then  we  retired  to  a  couple  of 
ca{Mtai  bedrooms,  in  each  of  which  there  was*  a  rousing 
fire  halfway  up  the  chimney. 

We  have  had  for  breakfast,  toast,  cakes,  a  Yorkshire 
pie,  a  piece  of  beef  about  the  siee  and  much  the  shape 
of  my  portmanteau,  tea,  cofiFee,  ham  and  eggs;  ahd  are 
now  going  to  look  about  us.  Having  finished  oUr  dis- 
coveries, we  start  in  a  postchaise  for  Barnard  Castle, 
which  is  only  four  miles  off,  ahd  there  I  deliver  the  letter 
given  me  by  Mitton's  friend.  All  the  schools  are  round 
about  that  place,  and  a  dozen  old  abbeys  besides,  which 
vre  shall  visit  by  some  means  or  other  to-morrow.  We 
shall  reach  York  on  Saturday  I  hope,  and  (God  willing) 
1  tru^t  I  shall  be  at  home  on  Wednesday  morning. 

I  wish  you  would  call  on  Mrs.  Bentley  and  thank  her 
for  the  letter;  you  can  tell  her  when  I  expect  to  be  in 
York. 

A  thousand  loves  and  kisses  to  the  darling  boy,  whom 
I  Bee  ilk  my  mind's  eye  crawling  about  the  floor  of  this 
Yoi^kshire  inn.  Bless  his  heart,  I  would  give  two  sov-^ 
ereigns  for  a  kids.  Remember  me  too  to  Frederick)  who 
I  hope  is  attentive  to  you. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  same  dreams  which 
have  constantly  visited  me  since  poor  Mary  died  follow 
ine  everywhere  ?  After  all  the  change  of  scene  and  fatigue, 
I  have  dreamt  of  her  ever  since  I  left  home,  and  no  doubt 
shall  till  I  return.  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  such  visions, 
for  they  are  Very  happy  ones,  if  it  be  only  the  seeing  her 
In  one's  sleep.     I  would  fain  believe,  too,  sometimes) 
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4  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

that  her  spirit  may  have  some  influence  over  them,  but 
their  perpetual  repetition  is  extraordinary. — Ever,  nay 
dear  Kate,  Your  afiFectionate  Husband. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens. 

Lion  Hotel,  Shrewsbury, 

Thursday y  First  November y  1838. 

My  dearest  Love — I  received  your  welcome  letter  on 
arriving  here  last  night,  and  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the 
dear  children  are  so  much  better.  I  hope  that  in  your 
next,  or  your  next  but  one,  I  shall  learn  that  they  are 
quite  well.  A  thousand  kisses  to  them.  I  wish  I  could 
convey  them  myself. 

We  found  a  roaring  fire,  an  elegant  dinner,  a  snug  room, 
and  capital  beds  all  ready  for  us  at  Leamington,  after  a 
very  agreeable  (but  very  cold)  ride.  We  started  in  a 
postchaise  next  morning  for  Kenilworth,  with  which  we 
were  both  enraptured,  and  where  I  really  think  we  must 
have  lodgings  next  summer,  please  God  that  we  are  in 
good  health  and  all  goes  well.  You  cannot  conceive  how 
deUghtful  it  is.  To  read  among  the  ruins  in  fine  weather 
would  be  perfect  luxury.  From  here  we  went  on  to  War- 
wick Castle,  which  is  an  ancient  building,  newly  restored, 
and  possessing  no  very  great  attraction  beyond  a  fine 
view  and  some  beautiful  pictures;  and  thence  to  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, where  we  sat  down  in  the  room  where 
Shakespeare  was  born,  and  left  our  autographs  and  read 
those  of  other  people  and  so  forth. 

We  remained  at  Stratford  all  night,  and  found  to  our 
unspeakable  dismay  that  father^s  plan  of  proceeding  by 
Bridgenorth  was  impracticable,  as  there  were  no  coaches. 
So  we  were  compelled  to  come  here  by  way  of  Birming>- 
ham  and  Wolverhampton,  starting  at  eight  o'cloick 
through  a  cold  wet  fog,  and  travelUng,  when  the  day  had 
cleared  up,  through  miles  of  cinder-paths,  and  blazing 
furnaces,  and  roaring  steam-engines,  and  such  a  mass  of 
dirt,  gloom,  and  misery,  as  I  never  before  witnessed.  We 
got  pretty  well  accommodated  here  when  we  arrived  at 
half-past  four,  and  are  now  going  off  in  a  postchaise  to 
Llangollen — thirty  miles — where  we  shall  remain  to- 
night, and  where  the  Bangor  mail  will  take  us  up  to- 
TQorrow.    Such  are  our  movements  up  to  this  point,  and 
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when  I  have  received  your  letter  at  Cheater  I  shall  write 
to  you  again  and  tell  you  when  I  shall  be  back.  I  can 
say  positively  that  I  shall  not  exceed  the  fortnight,  and  I 
think  it  very  possible  that  I  may  return  a  day  or  two 
before  it  expires. 

We  were  at  the  play  last  night.  It  was  a  bespeak — 
"The  Love  Chase/'  a  ballet  (with  a  phenomenon!),  divers 
songs,  and  "A  Roland  for  an  Oliver."  It  is  a  good 
theatre,  but  the  actors  are  very  funny,  Browne  laughed 
with  such  indecent  heartiness  at  one  point  of  the  enter- 
tainment, that  an  old  gentleman  in  the  next  box  suffered 
the  most  violent  indignation.  The  bespeak  party  occu- 
pied two  boxes,  the  ladies  were  full-dressed,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen, to  a  man,  in  white  gloves  ^ith  flowers  in  their 
button-holes.  It  amused  us  mightily,  and  was  really  as 
like  the  Miss  Snevellicci  business  as  it  could  well  be. 

My  side  has  been  very  bad  since  I  left  home,  although 
I  have  been  very  careful,  remaining  to  the  full  as  ab- 
stemious as  usual,  and  have  not  eaten  any  great  quan- 
tity, having  no  appetite.  I  suffered  such  an  ecstasy  of 
pain  all  night  at  Stratford  that  I  was  half  dead  yesterday, 
and  was  obliged  last  night  to  take  a  dose  of  henbane. 
The  effect  was  most  delicious.  I  slept  soundly,  and 
without  feeling  the  least  uneasiness,  and  am  a  great  deal 
better  this  morning-;  neither  do  I  find  that  the  henbane 
has  affected  my  head,  which,  from  the  great  effect  it  had 
upon  me — exhilarating  me  to  the  most  extraordinary 
degree,  and  yet  keeping  me  sleepy — I  feared  it  would. 
If  I  had  not  got  better  I  should  have  turned  back  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  come  straight  home  by  the  railroad.  As 
it  is,  I  hope  I  shall  make  out  the  trip. 

God  bless  you,  my  darling.  I  long  to  be  back  with  you 
again  and  to  see  the  sweet  Babs. 

Your  faithful  and  most  affectionate  Husband. 

To  Master  Hastings  Hughes.* 

Doughty  Street,  London,  Twelfth  December,  1838. 
Respected  Sir — I  have  given  Squeers  one  cut  on  the 
neck  and  two  on  the  head,  at  which  he  appeared  much 

*  A  little  boy  who  had  written  to  Dickens  his  views  and  wishes 
as  to  rewards  and  punishments  for  various  characters  in  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby."— Ed. 
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surprised  and  began  to  cry,  which,  being  a  cowardly 
thing,  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected  from  him — 
wouldn^t  you? 

I  have  carefully  done  what  you  told  me  in  your  letter 
about  the  lamb  and  the  two  "sheeps"  for  the  little  boys. 
They  have  also  had  some  good  ale  and  porter,  and  some 
wine.  I  am  sorry  you  didn't  say  what  wine  you  would 
like  them  to  have.  I  gave  them  some  sherry  which  they 
liked  very  much,  except  one  boy,  who  was  a  little  sick 
and  choked  a  good  deal.  He  was  rather  greedy,  and 
that's  the  truth,  and  I  believe  it  went  the  wrong  way, 
which  I  say  served  him  right,  and  I  hope  you  will  say 
so  too. 

Nicholas  had  his  roast  lamb,  as  you  said  he  was  to, 
but  he  could  not  eat  it  all,  and  says  if  you  do  not  mind 
his  doing  so  he  should  like  to  have  the  rest  hashed  to- 
morrow with  some  greens,  which  he  is  very  fond  of,  and 
so  am  I.  He  said  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  porter  hot, 
for  he  thought  it  spoilt  the  flavour,  so  I  let  him  have  it 
cold.  You  should  have  seen  him  drink  it.  I  thought,  he 
never  would  have  left  off.  I  also  gave  him  three  pounda 
of  money,  all  in  sixpences,  to  make  it  seem  more,  and  he 
said  directly  that  he  should  give  more  than  half  to  his 
mamma  and  sister,  and  divide  the  rest  with  poor  Smike. 
And  I  say  he  is  a  good  fellow  for  saying  so;  and  if  any- 
body says  he  isn't  I  am  ready  to  fight  him  whenever  they 
like — there! 

Fanny  Squeers  shall  be  attended  to,  depend  upon  it. 
Your  drawing  of  her  is  very  like,  except  that  I  don't 
think  the  hair  is  quite  curly  enough.  The  nose  is  pai^ 
ticularly  like  hers,  and  so  are  the  legs.  She  is  a  nasty 
disagreeable  thing,  and  I  know  it  will  make  her  very 
cross  when  she  sees  it;  and  what  I  say  is  that  I  hope  it 
may.  You  will  say  the  same  I  know — at  least  I  think 
you  will. 

I  meant  to  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  but  I  cannot 
write  very  fast  when  I  like  the  person  I  am  writing  to, 
because  that  makes  me  think  about  them,  and  I  like 
you,  and  so  I  tell  you.  Besides,  it  is  just  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  and  I  always  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  except 
when  it  is  my  birthday,  and  then  I  sit  up  to  supper. 
So  I  will  not  say  anything  more  besides  this — and  that 
is  my  love  to  you  and  Neptune;    and  if  you  wilj  drink 
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my  health  every  Christmas  Day  I  will  drink  yours — 
come. — I  am,  Respected  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Friend. 

To  W.   C.   MACREADt. 

DotraHTir  SroEBtj  Sundaj^  [1839]. 

My  DteAR  MAcklfcADY  *-^I  ought  not  to  be  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  abdicEltion,  but  I  am,  notwithstanding,  most 
heartily  and  sincerely  ^oiry,  for  my  own  sake  and  the 
sake  of  thoUiSands,  Who  may  now  go  and  whiistle  for  a 
theatre--at  least,  isuch  a  theatre  as  you  gave  themj  and 
I  do  now  in  my  heart  believe  that  foi*  a  long  and  dreary 
time  that  exquisite  delight  has  passed  away.  If  I  may 
jest  with  ttiy  ttiisfortuhes,  and  quote  the  Portsmouth 
critic  of  Mr.  Crummles's  cottipany,  I  say  that:  *'As  ah 
exquisite  emboditn^nt  of  the  poet's  visions  and  a  realisa- 
tion of  human  intellectuality,  gilding  with  refulgent  light 
our  dreamy  moments,  and  laying  open  a  new  and  magic 
world  before  the  mental  eye,  the  drama  is  gone — per- 
fectly gone.'' 

With  the  Same  perversa  and  unaccountable  feeling 
which  cdu&^s  a  heart-broken  man  at  a  dear  friend's 
funei^al  to  see  sotnething  irresiBtibly  comical  in  a  red- 
nosed  or  one-eyed  undertaker,  I  receive  your  communi- 
cation with  ghostly  facetious Aesfe;  though  on  a  moment's 
reflection  I  find  better  cause  for  consolation  in  the  hope 
that,  relieved  from  your  most  trying  and  painful  duties, 
you  Will  now  h&,ve  leisure  to  return  to  pursuits  more  con- 
genial to  youi*  mind  and  to  move  more  easily  and  pleas- 
antly among  your  friends.  In  the  long  catalogue  of  the 
latter,  I  believe  that  there  is  not  one  prouder  of  the 
harne,  or  more  grateful  for  the  store  of  deUghtful  recol- 
lections you  have  enabled  him  to  heap  up  from  boy- 
hood, than,  my  dear  Macready, 

Yours  always  faithfully* 

*  Answer  to  Macready's  letter  announcing  his  retiremetlfc  fixitti 
th6  management  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. — Ed. 
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To  J.  P.  Harley. 

Doughty  Street, 
Thursday  Morning  [Seventh  February ,  1839]. 

My  dear  Harley — ^This  is  my  birthday.  Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day  to  you  and  me. 

1  took  it  into  my  head  yesterday  to  get  up  an  im- 
promptu dinner  on  this  auspicious  pccasion — only  my 
own  folks,  Leigh  Hunt,  Ainsworth,  and  Forster.  I 
know  you  can't  dine  here  in  consequence  of  the  tempest- 
uous weather  on  the  Covent  Garden  shores,  but  if  you 
will  come  in  when  you  have  done  Trinculizing,  you  will 
delight  me  greatly,  and  add  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
to  the  "conviviality"  of  the  meeting. 

Lord  bless  my  soul!  Twenty-seven  years  old.  Who'd 
have  thought  it?     I  never  did! 

But  I  grow  sentimental.  Always  yours  truly. 

To  Thomas  Mitton. 

New  London  Inn,  Exeter, 
Wednesday  Morning,  Sixth  March,  1839. 

Dear  Tom — Perhaps  you  have  heard  from  Kate  that 
I  succeeded  yesterday  in  the  very  first  walk,  and  took  a 
cottage  at  a  place  called  Alphington,  one  mile  from  Exe- 
ter, which  contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  a  good  parlour 
and  kitchen,  and  above,  a  full-sized  country  drawing- 
room  and  three  bedrooms;  in  the  yard  behind,  coal- 
holes, fowl- houses,  and  meat-safes  out  of  number;  in  the 
kitchen,  a  neat  little  range;  in  the  other  rooms,  good 
stoves  and  cupboards;  and  all  for  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
taxes  included.  There  is  a  good  garden  at  the  side  well 
stocked  with  cabbages,  beans,  onions,  celery,  and  some 
flowers.  The  stock  belonging  to  the  landlady  (who  Uves 
in  the  adjoining  cottage),  there  was  some  question  whether 
she  was  not  entitled  to  half  the  produce,  but  I  settled 
the  point  by  paying  five  shillings,  and  becoming  absolute 
master  of  the  whole! 

I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  charmed  with  the  place  and 
the  beauty  of  the  country  round  about,  though  I  have 
not  seen  it  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  for  it 
snowed  when  I  was  there  this  morning,  and  blew  bitterly 
from  the  east  yesterday.     It  is  really   delightful,    and 
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when  the  house  is  to  rights  and  the  furniture  all  in,  I 
shall  be  quite  soriy  to  leave  it.  I  have  had  some  few 
things,  second-hand,  but  I  take  it  seventy  pounds  will  be 
the  mark,  even  taking  this  into  consideration.  I  include 
in  that  estimate  glass  and  crockery,  garden  tools,  and 
such  like-little  things.  There  is  a  spare  bedroom  of 
course.    That  I  have  furnished  too. 

I  am  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Samuell, 
the  landlady,  and  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  who  have 
a  little  farm  hard  by.  They  are  capital  specimens  of 
country  folks,  and  I  really  think  the  old  woman  herself 
will  be  a  great  comfort  to  my  mother.  Coals  are  dear 
just  now — twenty-six  shillings  a  ton.  They  found  me  a 
boy  to  go  two  miles  out  and  back  again  to  order  some 
this  morning.  I  was  debating  in  my  mind  whether  I 
should  give  him  eighteenpence  or  two  shillings,  when  his 
fee  was  announced — ^twopence! 

The  house  is  on  the  high-road  to  Plymouth,  and,  though 
in  the  very  heart  of  Devonshire,  there  is  as  much  long- 
stage  and  posting  life  as  you  would  find  in  Piccadilly. 
The  atuation  is  charming.  Meadows  in  front,  an  orchard 
running  parallel  to  the  garden  hedge,  richly-wooded  hills 
closing  in  the  prospect  behind,  and,  away  to  the  left, 
before  a  splenchd  view  of  the  hill  on  which  Exeter  is 
situated,  the  cathedral  towers  rising  up  into  the  sky  in 
the  most  picturesque  manner  possible.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  so  cheerful  or  pleasant  a  spot.  The  drawing- 
room  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  outer  room  of 
my  old  chambers  in  Furnival's  Inn.  The  paint  and  paper 
are  new,  and  the  place  clean  as  the  utmost  excess  of 
snowy  cleanhness  can  be. 

You  would  laugh,  if  you  could  see  me  powdering  away 
with  the  upholsterer,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
all  sorts  of  impracticable  reductions  and  wonderful .  ar- 
rangements. He  has  by  him  two  second-hand  carpets; 
the  important  ceremony  of  trying  the  same  comes  off  at 
three  this  afternoon.  I  am  perpetually  going  backwards 
and  forwards.  It  is  two  miles  from  here,  so  I  have  plenty 
of  exercise,  which  so  occupies  me  and  prevents  my  being 
lonely  that  I  stopped  at  home  to  read  last  night,  and 
shall  to-night,  although  the  theatre  is  open.  Charles 
Kean  has  been  the  star  for  the  last  two  evenings.  He 
was  stopping  in  this  house,  and  went  away  this  morning-. 
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I  have  got  his  sitting-room  now,  which  is  smaller  and 
more  comfortable  than  the  one  I  had  before. 

You  will  have  heard  perhaps  that  I  wrote  to  my  mother 
to  come  down  to-morrow.  There  are  so  many  things  she 
can  make  comfortable  at  a  much  less  expense  than  I 
could,  that  I  thought  it  best.  If  I  had  not,  I  could  not 
have  returned  on  Monday,  which  I  now  hope  to  do,  and 
to  be  in  town  at  half-past  eight. 

Will  you  tell  my  father  that  if  he  could  devise  any 
means  of  bringing  him  down,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  him  to  have  Dash,  if  it  be  only  to  keep  down 
the  trampers  and  beggars. 


To  W.  C.  Maceeadt, 

40  Albion  Street,  Broadsvaius, 

Twmty-jwfA  S^ptemb&r,  1889. 

Mt  nBAR  Maoready— Let  me  prefix  to  the  last  num- 
ber of  ^^Nickleby,"  and  to  the  book,  a  duplicate  of  the 
leaf  which  I  now  send  you.  Believe  me  that  there  will 
be  no  leaf  in  the  volume  which  will  afford  me  in  times  to 
come  more  true  pleasure  and  gratifipation,  than  that  in 
which  I  have  written  your  name  as  foremost  amongst 
those  of  the  friei^ds  whom  I  love  and  honour.  Believe 
me,  there  will  be  no  one  live  in  it  conveying  a  more 
honest  truth  or  a  more  sincere  feeling  than  that  which 
describes  its  dedication  to  you  a^  a  slight  token  of  my 
admiration  and  regard. 

So  let  me  tell  the  world  by  this  frail  record  that  I  was 
a  friend  of  yours,  and  interested  to  no  ordinary  extent 
in  your  proceedings  at  that  interesting  time  when  you 
showed  them  such  noble  truths  in  such  noble  forms,  and 
gave  me  a  new  interest  in,  and  associations  with,  the 
labours  of  so  many  months. 

I  write  to  you  very  hastily  and  crudely,  for  I  have  been 
very  hard  at  work,  having  only  finished  to-day,  and  my 
head  spins  yet.  But  you  know  what  I  mean. — I  am  then 
always,  believe  me,  my  dear  Macready, 

Faithfully  yours. 

PS.— (Proof  of  Dedication  enclosed):  "To  W.  C. 
Macready,  Esq.,  the  following  pages  are  inscribed,  as  a 
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slight  token  of  admiration  and  regard,  by  his  friend,  the 
Author." 

To   G?]QRGE   CaTTURMOLE. 

1  Devonshire  Terrace, 
Mondat^,  TkirieerUk  Janiuiry,  1840. 

My  dbar  CATTEHM0I4E — I  am  going  to  propound  a 
mightily  grave  matter  to  you.  My  new  periodical  work 
appears— or  I  should  rather  say  the  first  number  does — 
on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  March;  and  as  it  has  to  be  sent 
to  America  and  Germany,  and  must  therefore  be  con-^ 
siderably  in  advance,  it  is  now  in  hand;  I  having  in  fact 
begun  it  on  Saturday  last.  Instead  of  being  published 
in  monthly  parts  at  a  shilling  each  only,  it  will  be  pub- 
lished in  weekly  parts  at  threepence  and  monthly  parts 
at  a  shilling;  my  object  being  to  baffle  the  imitators  and 
make  it  as  novel  as  possible.  The  plan  is  a  new  one— ^1 
mean  the  plan  of  the  fiction — and  it  will  comprehend  a 
great  variety  of  tales.  The  title  is:  "Master  Humphrey's 
Clock.'' 

Now,  among  pther  imprQVQpie»ts,  I  Jiave  turned  my 
attention  to  the  illustrations,  meaning  to  have  woodcuts 
dropped  into  th§  text  and  no  separate  plates.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  would  object  to  make  me  a  little 
sketch  for  a  woodcut — ^in  indian-ink  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient— about  the  size  of  the  enclosed  scrap;  the  sub- 
ject, an  old  quaint  room  with  antique  Ehzabethan  furni- 
ture, and  in  the  chimney-corner  an  extraordinary  old 
olock— -the  clock  belonging  to  Master  Humphrey,  in  fact, 
and  no  figures.  This  I  should  drop  into  the  text  at  the 
head  of  my  opening  page. 

I  want  to  know  besides — ^as  Chapman  and  Hall  are  my 
partners  in  the  matter,  there  need  be  no  delicacy  about 
my  asking  or  your  answering  the  quej^ion-^-^what  would 
be  your  charge  for  such  a  thing,  and  whether  (if  the  work 
answers  our  expectations)  you  would  like  to  repeat  the 
joke  at  regular  intervals,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms?  1 
should  tell  you  that  I  intend  to  ask  Maclise  *  to  Join  me 
likewise,  and  that  the  copying  the  drawing  on  wood  and 
the  cutting  will  be  done  in  first-rate  style.     We  are  justi- 

*  Maclise,  however,  did  not  join  in  this  undertaking.  Mr.  Catter- 
male'a  foUow-iUustrp-tor  was  Hahlot  K.  Browne.— Ed* 
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fied  by  past  experience  in  supposing  that  the  sale  would 
be  enormous,  and  the  popularity  very  great;  and  when 
I  explain  to  you  the  notes  I  have  in  my  head,  I  think 
you  will  see  that  it  opens  a  vast  number  of  very  good 
subjects. 

I  want  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you,  and  wish  you 
would  fix  your  own  time  and  place — either  here  or  at 
your  house  or  at  the  Athenaeum,  though  this  would  be 
the  best  place,  because  I  have  my  papers  about  me.  If 
you  would  take  a  chop  with  me,  for  instance,  on  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday,  I  could  tell  you  more  in  two  minutes 
than  in  twenty  letters,  albeit  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  this  as  businesslike  and  stupid  as  need  be. 

Of  course  all  these  tremendous  arrangements  are  as 
yet  a  profound  secret,  or  there  would  be  fifty  Humphreys 
in  the  field.  So  write  me  a  Une  like  a  worthy  gentleman, 
and  convey  my  best  remembrances  to  your  worthy  lady. 
— ^BeUeve  me  always,  my  dear  Cattermole, 

Faithfully  yours. 

To  George  Cattermole. 

1  Devonshire  Terra^ce, 
Monday,  Ninth  March,  1840. 

My  dear  Cattermole — I  have  been  induced,  on  look- 
ing over  the  works  of  the  "Clock,''  to  make  a  sUght 
alteration  in  their  disposal,  by  virtue  of  which  the  story 
about  "John  Podgers''  will  stand  over  for  some  little 
time,  and  that  short  tale  will  occupy  its  place  which  you 
have  already  by  you,  and  which  treats  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  young  gentleman  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar aggravation.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  turn  your  attention  to  this  last  morsel  as  the 
feature  of  No.  3,  and  still  more  if  you  can  stretch  a  point 
with  regard  to  time  (which  is  of  the  last  importance  just 
now),  and  make  a  subject  out  of  it,  rather  than  find  one 
in  it.  I  would  neither  have  made  this  alteration  nor 
have  troubled  you  about  it,  but  for  weighty  and  cogent 
reasons  which  I  feel  very  strongly,  and  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  caprice  or  fastidiousness  has  no  part. 

I  should  tell  you  perhaps,  with  reference  to  Chapman 
and  Hall,  that  they  will  never  trouble  you  (as  they  never 
trouble  me)  but  when  there  is  real  and  pressing  occasion, 
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and  that  their  representations  in  this  respect,  unlike  those 
of  most  men  of  business,  are  to  be  relied  upon. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  admirably  I  think  Master  Hunsr 
phrey's  room  comes  out,  or  what  glowing  accounts  I  bear 
of  the  second  design  you  have  done.  I  had  not  the  faints 
est  anticipation  of  anything  so  good — taking  into  account 
the  material  and  the  despatch. — Believe  me,  dear  Catter- 
mole,  Heartily  yours. 

To  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A. 

Broadstairs,  Second  June,  1810. 
My  dear  Maclise, 

My  foot  is  in  the  house, 

My  bath  is  on  the  sea, 
And,  before  I  take  a  souse, 

Here's  a  single  note  to  thee. 

It  merely  says  that  the  sea  is  in  a  state  of  extraordinary 
sublimity;  that  this  place  is,  as  the  Guide  Book  most 
justly  observes,  "unsurpassed  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
refreshing  breezes,  which  are  wafted  on  the  ocean's  pin- 
ions from  far-distant  shores."  That  we  a^e  all  right  after 
the  perils  and  voyages  of  yesterday.  That  the  sea  is 
rolling  away  in  front  of  the  window  at  which  I  indite 
this  epistle,  and  that  Everything  is  as  fresh  and  glorious 
as  fine  weather  and  a  splendid  coast  can  make  it.  Bear 
these  recommendations  in  mind,  and  shunning  Talfourd- 
ian  pledges,  come  to  the  bower  which  is  shaded  for  you 
in  the  one-pair  front,  where  no  chair  or  table  has  four 
legs  of  the  same  length,  and  where  no  drawers  will  open 
till  you  have  pulled  the  pegs  off,  and  then  they  keep  open 
and  won't  shut  again. 

Come! 

I  can  no  more.  Always  faithfully  yours. 

To  T.  J.  Thompson. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Tuesday,  Fifteenth  December,  :1840. 

My  dear  Thompson — I  have  received  a  most  flattering 
message  from  the  head  turnkey  of  the  jail  this  morning, 
intimating  that  ''there  warn't  a  genelman  in  all  Lon* 
don  heM  be  gladder  to  show  his  babies  to,  than  Muster 
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Dickind;  and  let  him  come  wenever  he  would  to  that  dhop 
he  wos  welcome.''  But  as  the  Governor  (who  is  a  very 
nice  fellow  and  a  gentleman)  is  not  at  hom^  this  morning, 
and  furthermore  as  the  morning  itself  has  rather  gone 
<^ut  of  town  in  respect  of  its  pofetical  allurements^  I  think 
We  had  beet  postpone  our  visit  for  a  day  or  two* 

Faithfully  yours. 

To  George  Cattermolb. 

DEVONsHiRfi  Te1irac«,  Friday  Morning, 

My  MJAh  Cattermolb— I  sent  the  MS.  of  the  enclosed 
proof,  marked  2,  up  to  Chapman  and  Hall^  from  Devon- 
shire, mentioning  a  subject  of  an  old  gateway,  which  I 
had  put  in  expressly  with  a  view  to  your  illustrious  pen- 
cil. By  a  mistake,  however,  it  went  to  Browne  instead. 
Chapman  is  oUt  of  town,  and  such  thihgs  have  gone  wrong 
in  cohsequtoce. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
in  ah  unwritten  number  to  follow  this  one,  but  it  is  a 
mere  echo  of  What  you  will  find  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
proof  itiarked  2.  I  want  the  cart,  gaily  decorated,  going 
through  the  street  of  the  old  town  with  the  wax  brigand 
displayed  to  fierce  advantage,  and  the  child  seated  in  it 
also  dispersing  bills.  As  many  *  flags  and  inscriptions 
about  Jarley's  War  Work  fluttering  from  the  cart  as  you 
please.  You  know  the  wax  brigands,  and  how  they  con- 
template small  oval  miniatures?  That^s  the  figure  I 
want.  I  send  you  the  scrap  of  MS.  which  contains  the 
subject. 

Will  you,  when  you  have  done  this,  send  it  with  all 
speed  to  Chapman  and  Hall,  as  we  are  mortally  pressed 
for  time,  and  I  must  go  hard  to  work  to  make  up  for 
what  I  have  k)fit  by  being  dutiful  and  going  to  see  my 
father. 

I  want  to  see  you  about  a  frontispiece  to  our  first 
"Clock"  volume,  which  vAW  c6me  oiit  (I  think)  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  about  other  matters.  When  shall 
we  tneet,  and  where? 

Could  you  dine  with  us  on  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock  shbrp? 
VA  come  and  fetch  you  in  the  morning^  and  we  could 
take  a  ride  and  walk.  We  shall  be  quite  alone,  unless 
Macready  comes.     What  say  you? 
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Don't  forget  despatch,  there's  a  dear  fellow,  and  ever 
believe  me,  Heartily  yours. 


To  Qborgb  Cattermole. 

Devonshire  Tei^race, 
Thursday f  Fourteenth  January,  1841. 

My  DEAR  Cattermole — I  cannot  tell  vou  how  much 
obliged  I  am  to  you  for  altering  the  child,  or  how  much 

1  hope  that  my  wish  in  that  respect  didn't  go  greatly 
against  the  grain, 

I  saw  the  old  inn  this  morning,  Words  cannot  say 
how  good  it  is.  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  its  being  cut, 
and  should  like  to  frame  and  glaze  it  in  sta^u  quo  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Will  you  do  a  little  tail-piece  for  the  "Curiosity"  story? 
— only  one  figure  if  you  like — ^giving  some  notion  of  the 
etherealised  spirit  of  the  child;  something  like  those  little 
figures  in  the  frontispiece.  If  you  will,  and  can  despatch 
it  at  once,  you  will  make  me  happy. 

I  am,  for  the  time  being,  nearly  dead  with  work  and 
grief  for  the  loss  of  my  child.— Always,  my  dear  George, 

^ea^tily  yours. 

To  George  Cattermole. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Thursday  Night,  Tw^y-eighth  January ^  ;1841. 

My  dear  George — I  sent  to  Chapman  and  Hall 
yesterday   morning  about  the  second  subject  for   No. 

2  of     **Barnaby,      but    found    they    had    sent   it    to 
Browne. 

The  first  subject  of  No.  3  I  will  either  send  to  you  on 
Saturday,  or,  at  latest,  on  Sunday  morning,  I  have  also 
directed  Chapman  and  Hall  to  send  .you  proofs  of  what 
has  gone  before,  for  reference,  if  you  need  it. 

I  want  to  know  whether  you  feel  ravens  in  general  and 
would  fancy  Barnaby's  raven  in  particular.  Barnaby 
being  an  idiot,  my  notion  is  to  have  him  alwayp  in  com- 
pany with  a  pet  raven,  who  is  immeasurably  more  know- 
ing than  himself.  To  this  end  I  have  been  studying  my 
bird;  a,nd  think  I  could  make  a  very  queer  character  of 
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him.     Should  you  like  the  subject  when  this  raven  makes 
his  first  appearance?  Faithfully  always. 

To  John  Tomlin. 

1  Devonshire  Terrace,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  Tuesday,  Twenty-third  F^yruary,  1841. 

Dear  Sir — You  are  quite  right  in  feeling  assured  that 
I  should  answer  the  letter  you  have  addressed  to  me.  If 
you  have  entertained  a  presentiment  that  it  would 
afford  me  sincere  pleasure  and  delight  to  hear  from  a 
warm-hearted  and  admiring  reader  of  my  books  in  the 
back-woods  of  America,  you  would  not  have  been  far 
wrong. 

I  thank  you  cordially  and  heartily  both  for  your  letter 
and  its  kind  and  courteous  terms.  To  think  that  I  have 
awakened  a  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  with  the  creat- 
ures of  many  thoughtful  hours  among  the  vast  solitudes 
in  which  you  dwell,  is  a  source  of  the  purest  delight  and 
pride  to  me;  and  believe  me  that  your  expressions  of 
affectionate  remembrance  and  approval,  sounding  from 
the  green  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  sink 
deeper  into  my  heart  and  gratify  it  more  than  all  the 
honorary  distinctions  that  all  the  courts  in  Europe  could 
confer. 

It  is  such  things  as  these  that  make  one  hope  one  does 
not  live  in  vain,  and  that  are  the  highest  reward  of  an 
author's  life.  To  be  numbered  among  the  household 
gods  of  one's  distant  countrymen,  and  associated  with 
their  homes  and  quiet  pleasures;  to  be  told  that  in  each 
nook  and  corner  of  the  world's  great  mass  there  lives  one 
well-wisher  who  holds  communion  with  one  in  the  spirit, 
is  a  worthy  fame  indeed,  and  one  which  I  would  not 
barter  for  a  mine  of  wealth. 

That  I  may  be  happy  enough  to  cheer  some  of  your 
leisure  hours  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  and  to  hold  a 
place  in  your  pleasant  thoughts,  is  the  earnest  wish  of 
''Boz." 

And,  with  all  good  wishes  for  yourself,  and  with  a  sin- 
cere reciprocation  of  nil  your  kindly  feeling,  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  Faithfully  yours. 
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To  A  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

1  Devonshiri:  Terrace,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park, 
Thursday,  Eighth  April,  1841. 

Dear  Sir  * — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  ia- 
teresting  letter.  Nor  am  I  the  less  pleased  to  receive  it, 
by  reason  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  conscience  to  agree 
in  many  important  respects  with  the  body  to  which  you 
belong. 

In  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice,  in  the  detestation 
of  cruelty  and  encouragement  of  gentleness  and  mercy, 
all  men  who  endeavour  to  be  acceptable  to  their  Creator 
in  any  way,  may  freely  agree.  There  are  more  roads  to 
Heaven,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  than  any  sect,  believes; 
but  there  can  be  none  which  have  not  these  flowers  gar- 
nishing the  way. 

I  feel  it  a  great  tribute,  therefore,  to  receive  your  letter. 
It  is  most  welcome  and  acceptable  to  me.  I  thank  you 
for  it  heartily,  and  am  proud  of  the  approval  of  one  who 
suffered  in  this  youth,  even  more  than  my  poor  child. 

While  you  teach  in  your  walk  of  life  the  lessons  of 
tenderness  you  have  learnt  in  sorrow,  trust  me  that  in 
mine,  I  will  pursue  cruelty  and  oppression,  the  enemies 
of  all  God^s  creatures  of  all  codes  and  creeds,  so  long  as 
I  have  the  energy  of  thought  and  the  power  of  giving  it 
utterance.  Faithfully  yours. 

To  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy. 

Devonshire  Terrace,  Tenth  June,  1841. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  favoured  with  your  note  f  of  yester- 
day's date,  and  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  it. 

The  sum  you  mention,  though  small  I  am  aware  in  the 
abstract,  is  greater  than  I  could  afford  for  such  a  pur- 
pose; as  the  mere  sitting  in  the  House  and  attending  to 
my  duties,  if  I  were  a  member,  would  oblige  me  to  make 
many  pecuniary  sacrifices,  consequent  upon  the  very 
nature  of  my  pursuits. 

The  course  you  suggest  did  occur  to  me  when  I  re- 

*  Written  to  a  dissenting  minister  who,  like  Oliver  Twist,  had 
been  a  workhouse  boy. — Ed. 

t  Relating  to  a  request  from  the  people  of  Reading  that  Dickens 
woiild  represent  them  in  Parliament. — Ed. 
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ceived  your  first  letter,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  indeed 
that  the  Government  would  support  me — perhaps  to  the 
wkote  ^tent.  But  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  to  enter 
Parliament  xihAet  such  circumstances  would  enable  me 
t6  p\it%[ie  that  honourable  independence  without  which 
I  C(yuld  tifeithei*  preserve  my  own  respect  nor  that  of  my 
6^ttStituents.  I  confess  therefore  (it  may  be  from  not 
having  considered  the  points  sufficiently,  or  in  the  right 
light)  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  propound  the  sub- 
ject to  toy  member  of  the  adminifetration  whom  I  know. 
I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  nevertheless,  and  am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  youra. 

To  George  CAWEtiMOLE. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Wednesday  Evening,  Twenty-eiphth  Jtdy,  1841. 

My  dear  George — Can  you  do  for  me  by  Saturday 
evening — 1  know  the  time  is  short,  but  1  think  the  sub- 
ject will  suit  you,  and  I  am  greatly  pressed — a  party  of 
rioters  (with  Hugh  and  Simon  Tappertit  conspicuous 
among  them)  in  old  John  Willet's  bar,  turning  the  liquor 
taps  to  their  own  advantage,  smashing  bottles,  cutting 
down  the  grove  of  lemons,  sitting  astride  on  casks,  drink- 
ing out  of  the  best  punch-bowls,  eating  the  great  cheese, 
smoking  sacred  pipes,  etc.  etc.;  John  Willet,  fallen  back- 
ward in  his  chair,  regarding  them  with  a  stupid  horror, 
and  quite  alone  among  them,  with  none  of  The  Maypole 
customers  at  his  back. 

It's  in  your  way,  and  you'll  do  it  a  hundred  times 
better  than  I  can  suggest  it  to  you,  I  know. 

Faithfully  yours. 

To  THE  Same. 

Broadstair^,  Friday,  Si±th  AugvMy  1841. 
My  DteAit  GEOilGii — Here  is  a  subject  for  the  next  num- 
ber [of  *'Barhaby  Rudge"];  the  next  to  that  I  hope  to 
send  you.  the  MS.  of  very  early  in  the  week,  as  the  best 
opportunities  of  illustration  arfe  all  coming  off  n^w,  tod 
we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  story. 
The  rioters  went,  sir,  from  John  Willet's  bar  (where 
pu  saw  them  to  such  good  purpose)  straight  to  The 
"'arren,  which  house  they  plundered,  sacked,,  burned,, 
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pulled  down  as  much  of  as  they  could,  and  greatly  dam- 
aged and  destroyed.  They  are  supposed  to  have  left  it 
about  half  an  hour.  It  is  night,  and  the  ruins  are  here 
and  there  flaming  and  smoking.  I  want — ^if  you  under- 
stand— ^to  show  one  of  the  turrets  laid  open— the  turret 
where  the  alarm-bell  is,  mentioned  in  No.  1 ;  and  among 
the  ruins  (at  some  height  if  possible)  Mr.  Haredalejust 
clutching  our  friend,  the  mysterious  file,  who  is  passing 
over  them  like  a  spirit;  Solomon  Daisy,  if  you  can  in- 
troduce him,  looking  on  from  the  ground  below. 

Please  to  observe  that  the  M.F.  wears  a  large  cloak  and 
a  slouched  hat.  This  is  important,  because  Browne  will 
have  him  in  the  same  number,  and  he  has  not  changed 
his  dress  meanwhile.  Mr.  Haredale  is  supposed  to  have 
come  down  here  on  horseback,  pell-mell;  to  be  excited 
to  the  last  degree.  I  think  it  will  make  a  queer  piotui^ 
esque  thing  in  your  hands.  I  have  told  Chapman  and 
Hall  that  you  may  like  to  have  a  block  of  a  peculiar  shape 
for  it.  One  of  them  will  be  with  you  almost  as  soon  as 
you  receive  this.'— Always,  dear  Cattermole, 

Heartily  yours. 

To  W.  C.  Macebsady, 

Bhoadbtairs,  Tuesday f  Twewty-fawtih  August,  1841. 

My  dear  Macrijady — I  must  thank  you  most  heartily 
and  cordially,  for  your  kind  note  relative  to  poor  Overs.* 
I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  know  that  he  thor- 
oughly deserves  such  kindness. 

Wh^t  a  good  fellow  Elliotson  is.  He  kept  him  in  his 
room  a  whole  hour,  and  has  gone  into  his  case  as  if  he 
were  Prince  Albert;  laying  down  all  manner  of  elaborate 
projects  and  deteriiining  to  leave  his  friend  Wood  in 
town  when  he  himself  goes  away,  on  purpose  to  attend 
to  him.     Then  he  writes  me  four  sides  of  paper  about 

*  A  carpenter  dying  of  consumption,  to  whom  Dr.  Elliotson  had 
shown  extraordinary  kindness.  "When  poor  Overs  was  dying" 
(wrote  Dickens  to  Foreter),  "he  suddenly  asked  for  a  pen  and  ink 
and  some  paper,  and  made  up  a  little  parcel  for  me,  whieh  it  waa 
his  last  conscious  act  to  direct.  She  (his  wife)  tqld  me  this,  and 
gave  it  me.  I  opened  it  last  night.  It  was  a  copy  of  his  l?*tle  book, 
in  which  he  had  written  mv  name,  'with  his  devotion.'  I  thought 
it  simple  and  affeothag  of  the  poor  fellow." — Ed. 
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the  man,  and  says  he  can't  go  back  to  his  old  work,  for 
that  requires  muscular  exertion  (and  muscular  exertion 
he  mustn't  make).  What  are  we  to  do  with  him?  He 
says:   "Here's  five  pounds  for  the  present." 

I  declare  before  God  that  I  could  almost  bear  the 
Jones's  for  five  years  out  of  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  know- 
ing such  things,  and  when  I  think  that  every  dirty  speck 
upon  the  fair  face  of  the  Almighty's  creation,  who  writes 
in  a  filthy,  beastly  newspaper;  every  rotten-hearted 
pander  who  has  been  beaten,  kicked,  and  rolled  in  the 
kennel,  yet  struts  it  in  the  editorial  "We,"  once  a  week; 
every  vagabond  that  an  honest  man's  gorge  must  rise  at; 
every  live  emetic  in  that  noxious  drug-shop  the  press, 
can  have  his  fling  at  such  men  and  call  them  knaves  and 
fools  and  thieves,  I  grow  so  vicious  that,  with  bearing 
hard  upon  my  pen,  I  break  the  nib  down,  and,  with  keep- 
ing my  teeth  set,  make  my  jaws  ache. 

I  have  put  myself  out  of  sorts  for  the  day,  and  shall  go 
and  walk,  unless  the  direction  of  this  sets  me  up  again. 
On  second  thoughts  I  think  it  will. — Always,  my  dear 
Macready,  Your  faithful  Friend. 

To  George  Cattermole. 

Bboadstairs,  Sunday,  Twelfth  September^  1841. 

My  dear  George — Firstly.  Will  you  design,  upon  a 
block  of  wood.  Lord  George  Gordon,  alone  and  very  soli- 
tary, in  his  prison  in  the  Tower?  The  chamber  as  ancient 
as  you  please,  and  after  your  own  fancy;  the  time,  even- 
ing; the  season,  summer. 

Secondly.  Will  you  ditto  upon  a  ditto,  a  sword  duel 
between  Mr.  Haredale  and  Mr.  Chester,  in  a  grove  of 
trees?  No  one  close  by.  Mr.  Haredale  has  just  pierced 
his  adversary,  who  has  fallen,  dying,  on  the  grass.  He 
(that  is,  Chester)  tries  to  staunch  the  wound  in  his  breast 
with  his  handkerchief;  has  his  snuff-box  on  the  earth 
beside  him,  and  looks  at  Mr.  Haredale  (who  stands  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  looking  down  on  him)  with  most 
supercilious  hatred,  but  polite  to  the  last.  Mr.  Haredale 
is  more  sorry  than  triumphant. 

Thirdly.  Will  you  conceive  and  execute,  after  your  own 
fashion,  a  frontispiece  for  "Barnaby"? 

Fourthly.  Will  you  also  devise  a  subject  representing 
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"Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  as  stopped;  his  chair  by 
the  fireside,  empty;  his  crutch  against  the  wall;  his  slip- 
pers on  the  cold  hearth;  his  hat  upon  the  chair-back; 
the  MSS.  of  "Barnaby"  and  the  "Curiosity  Shop"  heaped 
upon  the  table;  and  the  flowers  you  introduced  in  the 
first  subject  of  all  withered  and  dead?  Master  Humphrey 
being  supposed  to  be  no  more. 

I  have  a  fifthly,  sixthly,  seventhly,  and  eighthly;  for 
I  sorely  want  you,  as  I  approach  the  close  of  the  tale, 
but  I  won't  frighten  you,  so  we'll  take  breath. — Always, 
my  dear  Cattermole,  Heartily  yours. 

To  L.  Gaylord  Clark. 

Twenty-eighth  September,  1841. 

My  dear  Sir — I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart  on 
the  loss  *  you  have  sustained,  and  I  feel  proud  of  your 
permitting  me  to  sympathise  with  your  affliction.  It  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  been  addressed,  under 
similar  circumstances,  by  many  of  your  countrymen  since 
the  "Curiosity  Shop"  came  to  a  close.  Some  simple  and 
honest  hearts  in  the  remote  wilds  of  America  have  written 
me  letters  on  the  loss  of  children — ^so  numbering  my  little 
book,  or  rather  heroine,  with  their  household  gods;  and 
so  pouring  out  their  trials  and  sources  of  comfort  in  them, 
before  me  as  a  friend,  that  I  have  been  inexpressibly 
moved,  and  am  whenever  I  think  of  them,  I  do  assure 
you.  You  have  already  all  the  comfort,  that  I  could  lay 
before  you;  all,  I  hope,  that  the  affectionate  spirit  of 
your  brother,  now  in  happiness,  can  shed  into  your  soul. 

On  the  fourth  of  next  January,  if  it  please  God,  I  am 
coming  with  my  wife  on  a  three  or  four  months'  visit  to 
America.  The  British  and  North  American  packet  will 
bring  me,  I  hope,  to  Boston,  and  enable  me,  in  the  third 
week  of  the  new  year,  to  set  my  foot  upon  the  soil  I  have 
trodden  in  my  day-dreams  many  times  and  whose  sons 
(and  daughters)  I  yearn  to  know  and  to  be  among. 

I  hope  you  are  surprised,  and  I  hope  not  unpleasantly. 

•    Faithfully  yours. 

♦  The  death  of  his  correspondent's  twin-brother,  Willis  Gaylord 
Clark.— Ed. 
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To  Mrs.  Hogarth.* 

DEvoNStttRE  Terrace, 
Sunday,  Twerdy-fourth  Ochbet,  IWl* 

My  dear  Mrs*  Hogarth — For  God's  sake  be  com- 
forted) and  bear  this  well,  for  the  love  of  your  remaining 
children. 

I  had  always  intended  to  keep  poor  Mary's  grave  for 
us  and  Our  dear  children,  and  for  you.  But  if  it  will  be 
any  cotnfort  to  you  to  have  poor  George  buried  there>  I 
will  cheerfully  arrange  to  place  the  ground  at  your  dntire 
disposal.  Do  not  consider  me  in  any  way.  Consult  only 
your  own  heart.  Mine  seems  to  tell  me  that  as  they 
both  died  so  young  and  so  suddenly,  they  ought  both  to 
be  buried  together. 

Try— do  try— to  think  that  they  have  but  preceded 
you  to  happiness,  and  will  meet  you  with  joy  in  heaven. 
Thete  is  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
treasure  there,  and  that  while  you  live  on  earth,  there  are 
creatures  among  the  angels,  who  owed  their  being  to  you. 
Always  yours  with  true  affection* 

To  Mart  Talfourd. 

Devonshirb  Terrace, 

Sixteenth  December ,  1841. 

My  dear  Mary — I  should  be  delighted  to  come  and 
dine  with  you  on  your  birthday,  and  to  be  as  merry  as  I 
wish  you  to  be  always;  but  as  I  am  going,  within  a  very 
few  days  afterwards,  a  very  long  distance  from  home, 
and  I  shall  not  see  any  of  my  children  for  six  long  months, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  pass  all  that  week  at  home 
for  their  sakes;  just  as  you  would  like  your  papa  and 
mamma  to  spend  all  the  time  they  possibly  could  spare 
with  you  if  they  were  about  to  make  a  dreary  voyage  to 
America;  which  is  what  I  am  going  to  do  myself. 

But  although  I  cannot  come  to  see  you  on  that  day, 
you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  forget  that  it  is  your  birth- 
dry,  and  that  I  shall  drink  your  health  and  many  happy 
returns,  in  a  glass  of  wine,  filled  as  full  as  it  will  hold. 
And  I  shall  dine  at  half-past  five  myself,  so  that  we  may 

*  On  the  death  of  her  son  George. — Ed. 
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both  be  drinking  our  wine  at  the  same  time;  and  I  shall 
tell  my  Mary  (for  I  have  got  a  daughter  of  that  name 
but  she  is  a  very  small  one  as  yet)  to  drink  your  health 
too;  and  we  shall  try  and  make  beheve  that  you  are 
here,  or  that  we  are  in  Russell  Square,  which  is  the  best 
thing  we  can  do,  I  think,  under  the  circumstances. 

You  are  growing  up  so  fast  that  by  the  time  I  come 
home  again  1  expect  you  will  be  almost  a  woman;  and 
in  a  very  few  years  we  shall  be  saying  to  each  other: 
**  Don't  you  remember  what  the  birthdays  used  to  be  in 
Russell  Square?"  and  "How  strange  it  sewns!"  and 
"How  quickly  time  passes!"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know.  But  I  shall  always  be  very  glad  to  be  asked 
on  your  birthday,  and  to  come  if  you  w^ill  let  me,  and  to 
send  my  love  to  you,  and  to  wish  that  you  may  live  to 
be  very  old  and  very  happy,  which  I  do  now  with  all  my 
heart. — ^Believe  me  always,  my  dear  Mary, 

Yours  affectionately. 

To  Washington  Irving. 

My  dear  Sir— There  is  no  man  in  the  world  who  could 
have  given  me  the  heartfelt  pleasure  you  have,  by  your 
kind  note  of  the  thirteenth  of  last  month.  There  is  no 
living  writer,  and  there  are  very  few  among  the  dead, 
whose  approbation  I  should  feel  so  proud  to  earn.  And 
with  everything  you  have  written  upon  my  shelves,  and 
in  my  thoughts,  and  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  may  hon^- 
estly  and  truly  say  so.  If  you  could  know  how  earnestly 
I  write  this,  you  would  be  glad  to  read  it — as  I  hope  you 
will  be,  faintly  guessing  at  the  warmth  of  the  hand  I 
autobiographically  hold  out  to  you  over  the  broad  Atlantic. 

I  wish  I  could  find  in  your  welcome  letter  some  hint  of 
an  intention  to  visit  England.  I  can't.  I  have  held  it 
at  arm's  length,  and  taken  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it,  p-fter 
reading  it  a  great  many  times,  but  there  is  no  greater 
encouragement  in  it  this  way  than  on  a  microscopic  in- 
spection. I  should  love  to  go  with  you — as  I  have  gone, 
God  knows  how  6ften--r-into  Little  Britain,  and  East- 
eheap,  and  Qreen  Arbour  Court,  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
I  should  like  to  travel  with  you,  outside  the  last  of  the 
coaches  down  to  Bracebridge  Hall.  It  would  make  my 
heart  glad  to  compare  notes  with  you  about  that  shabby 
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gentleman  in  the  oilcloth  hat  and  red  nose,  who  sat  in 
the  nine-cornered  back-parlour  of  the  Masons'  Arms; 
and  about  Robert  Preston  and  the  tallow-chandler's 
widow,  whose  sitting-room  is  second  nature  to  me;  and 
about  all  those  delightful  places  and  people  that  I  used, 
to  walk  about  and  dream  of  in  the  daytime,  when  a  very 
small  and  not  over-particularly-taken-care-of  boy.  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  say,  too,  about  that  dashing  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  that  you  can't  help  being  fonder  of  than  you 
ought  to  be;  and  much  to  hear  concerning  Moorish 
legend,  and  poor  unhappy  Boabdil.  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker I  have  worn  to  death  in  my  pocket,  and  yet  I 
should  show  you  his  mutilated  carcass  with  a  joy  past  all 
expression. 

I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  associate  you  with  my 
pleasantest  and  happiest  thoughts,  and  with  my  leisure 
hours,  that  I  rush  at  once  into  full  confidence  with  you, 
and  fall,  as  it  were  naturally  and  by  the  very  laws  of 
gravity,  into  your  open  arms.  Questions  come  throng- 
ing to  my  pen  as  to  the  lips  of  people  who  meet  after 
long  hoping  to  do  so.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  first  or 
what  to  leave  unsaid,  and  am  constantly  disposed  to 
break  off  and  tell  you  again  how  glad  I  am  this  moment 
has  arrived. 

My  dear  Washington  Irving,  I  cannot  thank  you  enough 
for  your  cordial  and  generous  praise,  or  tell  you  what 
deep  and  lasting  gratification  it  has  given  me.  I  hope 
to  have  many  letters  from  you,  and  to  exchange  a  fre- 
quent correspondence.  I  send  this  to  say  so.  After  the 
first  two  or  three  I  shall  settle  down  into  a  connected 
style,  and  become  gradually  rational. 

You  know  what  the  feeling  is,  after  having  written  a 
letter,  sealed  it,  and  sent  it  off.  I  shall  picture  you  read- 
ing this,  and  answering  it  before  it  has  lain  one  night  in 
the  post-office.  Ten  to  one  that  before  the  fastest  packet 
could  reach  New  York  I  shall  be  writing  again. 

Do  you  suppose  the  post-office  clerks  care  to  receive 
letters?  I  have  my  doubts.  They  get  into  a  dreadful 
habit  of  indifference.  A  postman,  I  imagine,  is  quite 
callous.  Conceive  his  delivering  one  to  himself,  without 
being  startled  by  a  preliminary  double  knock! 

Always  your  faithful  Friend. 
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To  Thomas  Mitton. 

Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool, 
Monday,  Third  January,  1842. 

My  dear  Mitton — ^This  is  a  short  note,  but  I  will  fulfil 
the  adage  and  make  it  a  merry  one. 

We  came  down  in  great  comfort.  Our  luggage  is  now 
aboard.  Anything  so  utterly  and  monstrously  absurd  as 
the  size  of  our  cabin,  "  no  gentleman  of  England  who  lives 
at  home  at  ease^^  can  for  a  moment  imagine.  Neither  of 
the  portmanteaus  would  go  into  it.     There! 

These  Cunard  packets  are  not  very  big  you  know  actu- 
ally, but  the  quantity  of  sleeping-berths  makes  them 
much  smaller,  so  that  the  saloon  is  not  nearly  as  large  as 
in  one  of  the  Ramsgate  boats.  The  ladies'  cabin  is  so 
close  to  ours  that  I  could  knock  the  door  open  without 
getting  off  something  they  call  my  bed,  but  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  muffin  beaten  flat.  This  is  a  great  comfort, 
for  it  is  an  excellent  room  (the  only  good  one  in  the  ship)  ; 
and  if  there  be  only  one  other  lady  besides  Kate,  as  the 
stewardess  thinks,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  sit  there  very 
often. 

They  talk  of  seventy  passengers,  but  I  can't  think 
there  will  be  so  many;  they  talk  besides  (which  is  even 
more  to  the  purpose)  of  a  very  fine  passage,  having  had 
a  noble  one  this  time  last  year.  God  send  it  so!  We  are 
in  the  best  spirits,  and  full  of  hope.  I  was  dashed  for  a 
moment  when  I  saw  our  "cabin,"  but  I  got  over  that 
directly,  and  laughed  so  much  at  its  ludicrous  propor- 
tions, that  you  might  have  heard  me  all  over  the  ship. 

God  bless  you!  Write  to  me  by  the  first  opportunity. 
I  will  do  the  like  to  you. — And  always  believe  me. 

Your  old  and  faithful  Friend. 

To  Thomas  Mitton. 

Tremont  House,  Boston,  Thirty-first  Janvary^  1842 
My  dear  Mitton — I  am  so  exhausted  with  the  life  I 
am  obliged  to  lead  here,  that  I  have  had  time  to  write 
but  one  letter  which  is  at  all  deserving  of  the  name,  as 
giving  any  account  of  our  movements.  Forster  has  it  in 
trust,  to  tell  you  all  its  news;  and  he  has  also  some  news- 
papers which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  him;  in 
wmch  you  will  find  further  particulars  of  our  progress* 
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We  had  a  dreadful  passage,  the  worst,  the  officers  all 
concur  in  saying,  that  they  have  ever  known.  We  were 
eighteen  days  coming;  experienced  a  dreadful  storm 
which  swept  away  our  paddle-boxes  and  stove  our  life- 
boats; and  ran  arouna  besides,  near  Halifax,  among 
rocks  and  breakers,  where  we  lay  at  anchor  all  night. 
After  we  left  the  English  Channel  we  had  only  one  fine 
day.  And  we  had  the  additional  discomfort  of  being 
eighty-six  passengers.  I  was  ill  five  days,  Kate  six; 
though,  indeed,  she  had  a  swelled  face  and  suffered  the 
utmost  terror  all  the  way. 

1  can  give  you  no  conception  of  my  welcome  here. 
There  never  was  a  king  or  emperor  upon  the  earth  so 
cheered  and  followed  by  crowds,  and  entertained  in  pub- 
lic at  splendid  balls  and  dinners,  and  waited  on  by  public 
bodies  and  deputations  of  all  kinds.  I  have  had  one  from 
the  S'ar  West — a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles!  If  I  go 
out  in  a  carriage,  the  crowd  surround  it  and  escort  me 
home;  if  I  go  to  the  theatre,  the  whole  house  (crowded 
to  the  foof)  rises  as  one  man,  and  the  timbers  ring  again. 
You  cannot  imagine  what  it  is.  I  have  five  great  public 
dinners  on  hand  at  this  moment,  and  invitations  from 
every  town  and  village  and  city  in  the  States. 

There  is  a  great  deal  afloat  here  in  the  way  of  subjects 
for  description.  1  keep  my  eyes  open  pretty  wide,  and 
hope  to  have  done  so  to  some  purpose  by  the  time  I  come 
home.  Always  your  faithful  Friend. 

To  John  FoRSTEft. 

IJNrrED  States  Hotel,  I*hiladelphia, 
Sunday,  SiM  Mtctch,  1842. 

*  4e  4:  He  *  * 

I  have  often  asked  Americans  in  London  which  were 
the  better  railroads — ours  or  theirs?  They  have  taken 
time  for  reflection,  smd  generally  replied  on  mature  con- 
sideration that  they  rather  thought  we  esi^elled;  in  re- 
sf>ect  of  the  punctuality  with  which  we  arrived  at  our 
stations,  and  the  smoothness  erf  our  travellitig.  I  wish 
you  could  see  what  an  American  railroad  is,  in  some  parts 
where  I  now  have  seen  them.  I  won't  say  I  wish  you 
could  feel  what  it  is,  because  that  wtmld  bei  oil  unchris- 
tian and  savage   aspiration*     It'  is  twvfe^  inclosed,   or 
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warded  off.  You  walk  down  the  main  street  of  a  larg^ 
town;  and,  elap-dash,  headlong,  pell-mell,  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street;  with  pigs  burrowing,  and  boys  flying 
kites  and  playing  marbles,  and  men  smoking,  and  women 
talking,  and  children  crawUng,  close  to  tne  very  rails; 
there  comes  tearing  along  a  mad  locomotive  with  its  train 
of  cars,  scattering  a  red-hot  shower  of  sparks  (from  it3 
wood  fire)  in  all  directions;  screeching,  hissing,  yelling, 
and  panting;  and  nobody  one  atom  more  concerned  than 
if  it  were  a  hundred  miles  away.  You  cross  a  turn-pike 
road;  and  there  is  no  gate,  no  poUceman,  no  signal — 
nothing  to  keep  the  wayfarer  or  quiet  traveller  out  of  thq 
way,  but  a  wooden  arch  on  which  is  written  in  great 
letters  "Look  out  for  the  locomotive,"  And  if  any  man, 
woman,  or  child,  don't  look  out,  why  it's  his  or  her  fault, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

The  cars  are  like  very  shabby  omnibuses — only  larger; 
holding  sixty  or  seventy  people.  The  seats,  instead  of 
being  placed  long  ways,  are  put  cross-wise,  back  to  front. 
Each  holds  two.  There  is  a  long  row  of  these  on  each 
side  of  the  caravan,  and  a  narrow  passage  up  the  centre. 
The  windows  are  usually  all  closed,  and  there  is  very 
often,  in  addition,  a  hot,  close,  most  intolerable  charcoal 
stove  in  a  red-hot  glow.  The  heat  and  closeness  are  quite 
insupportable.  But  this  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Amer- 
ican houses,  of  all  the  public  institutions,  chapels,  theatres, 
and  prisons.  From  the  constant  use  of  the  hard  anthra- 
cite coal  in  these  beastly  furnaces,  a  perfectly  new  class 
of  diseases  is  springing  up  in  the  country.  Their  effect 
upon  an  Englishman  is  briefly  told.  He  is  always  very 
sick  and  very  faint;  and  has  an  intolerable  headache, 
morning,  noon,  and  night. 

In  the  ladies'  car,  there  is  no  smoking  of  tobacco  al- 
lowed. All  gentlemen  who  have  ladies  with  them,  sit  in 
this  car;  and  it  is  usually  very  full.  Before  it,  is  the 
gentlemen's  car;  which  is  something  narrower.  As  I 
bad  a  window  close  to  me  yesterday  which  commanded 
this  gentlemen's  car,  I  looked  at  it  pretty  often,  perforce. 
The  flashes  of  saliva  flew  so  perpetually  and  incessantly 
out  of  the  windows  all  the  way,  that  it  looked  as  though 
they  were  ripping  open  feather-beds  inside,  and  letting 
the  wind  dispose  of  the  feathers.  But  this  spitting  is 
universal.  In  the  courts  of  law,  the  judge  has  his  spit- 
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toon  on  the  bench,  the  counsel  have  theirs,  the  witness 
has  his,  the  prisoner  his,  and  the  crier  his.  The  jury  are 
accommodated  at  the  rate  of  three  men  to  a  spittoon  (or 
spit-box  as  they  call  it  here);  and  the  spectators  in  the 
gallery  are  provided  for,  as  so  many  men  who  in  the  course 
of  nature  expectorate  without  cessation.  There  are  spit- 
boxes  in  every  steamboat,  bar-room,  pubUc  dining-room, 
house  of  office,  and  place  of  general  resort,  no  matter  what 
it  be.  In  the  hospitals,  the  students  are  requested,  by 
placard,  to  use  the  boxes  provided  for  them,  and  not  to 
spit  upon  the  stairs.  I  have  twice  seen  gentlemen,  at 
evening  parties  in  New  York,  turn  aside  when  they  were 
not  engaged  in  conversation,  and  spit  upon  the  drawing- 
room  carpet.  And  in  every  bar-room  and  hotel  passage 
the  stone  floor  looks  as  if  it  were  paved  with  open  oysters 
— from  the  quantity  of  this  kind  of  deposit  which  tes- 
selates  it  all  over.  .  .  . 

The  institutions  at  Boston,  and  at  Hartford,  are  most 
admirable.  It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  improve 
upon  them.  But  this  is  not  so  at  New  York;  where  there 
is  an  ill-managed  lunatic  asylum,  a  bad  jail,  a  dismal 
workhouse,  and  a  perfectly  intolerable  place  of  police- 
imprisonment.  A  man  is  found  drunk  in  the  streets,  and 
is  thrown  into  a  cell  below  the  surface  of  the  earth;  pro- 
foundly dark;  so  full  of  noisome  vapours  that  when  you 
enter  it  with  a  candle  you  see  a  ring  about  the  light,  like 
that  which  surrounds  the  moon  in  wet  and  cloudy  weather; 
and  so  offensive  and  disgusting  in  its  filthy  odours,  that 
you  cannot  bear  its  stench.  He  is  shut  up  within  an  iron 
door,  in  a  series  of  vaulted  passages  where  no  one  stays; 
has  no  drop  of  water,  or  ray  of  light,  or  visitor,  or  help 
of  any  kind;  and  there  he  remains  until  the  magistrate's 
arrival.  If  he  die  (as  one  man  did  not  long  ago)  he  is 
half  eaten  by  the  rats  in  an  hour's  time  (as  this  man  was). 
I  expressed,  on  seeing  these  places  the  other  night,  the 
disgust  I  felt,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
press. "Well;  I  don't  know,"  said  the  night  constable 
— that's  a  national  answer  by  the  bye — "Well;  I  don't 
know.  I've  had  six-and-twenty  young  women  locked  up 
here  together,  and  beautiful  ones  too,  and  that's  a  fact." 
The  cell  was  certainly  no  larger  than  the  wine-cellar  in 
Devonshire  Terrace;  at  least  three  feet  lower;  and  stunk 
like  a  common  sewer.    There  was  one  woman  in  it,  then. 
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The  magistrate  begins  his  examinations  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  the  watch  is  set  at  seven  at  night;  if  the 
prisoners  have  been  given  in  charge  by  an  officer,  they 
are  not  taken  out  before  nine  or  ten;  and  in  the  interval 
they  remain  in  these  places,  where  they  could  no  more  be 
heard  to  cry  for  help,  in  case  of  a  fit  or  swoon  among 
them,  than  a  man's  voice  could  be  heard  after  he  was 
coffined  up  in  his  grave. 

There  is  a  prison  in  this  same  city,  and  indeed  in  the 
same  building,  where  prisoners  for  grave  offences  await 
their  trial,  and  to  which  they  are  sent  back  when  under 
remand.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  or  woman 
will  remain  here  for  twelve  months,  waiting  the  result  of 
motions  for  new  trial,  and  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and 
what  not.  I  went  into  it  the  other  day  without  any 
notice  or  preparation,  otherwise  I  find  it  difficult  to  catch 
them  in  their  work-a-day  aspect.  I  stood  in  a  long,  high, 
narrow  building,  consisting  of  four  galleries  one  above 
the  other,  with  a  bridge  across  each,  on  which  sat  a  turn- 
key, sleeping  or  reading  as  the  case  might  be.  From  the 
roof,  a  couple  of  windsails  dangled  and  drooped,  Hmp  and 
useless;  the  skylight  being  fast  closed,  and  they  only  de- 
signed for  summer  use.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
was  the  eternal  stove;  and  along  both  sides  of  every 
gallery  was  a  long  row  of  iron  doors — looking  like  furnace 
doors,  being  very  small,  but  black  and  cold  as  if  the  fires 
within  had  gone  out. 

A  man  with  keys  appears,  to  show  us  round.  A  good- 
looking  fellow,  and,  in  his  way,  civil  and  obUging. 

"Suppose  a  man's  here  for  twelve  months.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  he  never  comes  out  at  that  little  iron  door." 

"  He  may  walk  some,  perhaps — not  much." 

"  Will  you  show  me  a  few  of  them?" 

"Ah!    All,  if  you  like." 

He  threw  open  a  door,  and  I  looked  in.  An  old  man 
was  sitting  on  his  bed,  reading.  The  light  came  in  through 
a  small  chink,  very  high  up  in  the  wall.  Across  the  room 
ran  a  thick  iron  pipe  to  carry  off  filth;  this  was  bored 
for  the  reception  of  something  like  a  big  funnel  in  shape; 
and  over  the  funnel  was  a  water-cock.  This  was  his 
washing  apparatus  and  water-closet.  It  was  not  savoury, 
but  not  very  offensive.  He  looked  up  at  me;  gave  him- 
self an  odd,  dogged  kind  of  shake;  and  fixed  his. eyes  on 
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his  book  again.  I  oame  out^  and  the  door  was  shut  and 
locked.  He  had  been  there  a  month,  and  would  have  to 
wait  another  month  for  his  .trial.  "  Has  he  ever  walked 
out  now,  for  instance? '^     "No.*'  .  .  . 

*'In  England,  if  a  man  is  under  sentence  of  death  even, 
he  has  a  yard  to  walk  in  at  certain  times." 

"Possible?" 

.  .  .  Making  me  this  answer  with  a  coolness  which  is 
perfectly  untranslatable  and  inexpressible,  and  which  is 
quite  pecuUar  to  the  soil,  he  took  me  to  the  women's  side; 
telling  me,  upon  the  way,  all  about  this  man,  who,  it 
seems,  murdered  his  wife,  and  will  certainly  be  hanged. 
The  women's  doors  have  a  small  square  aperture  in  them; 
I  looked  through  one,  and  saw  a  pretty  boy  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  who  seemed  lonely  and  miserable 
enough — as  well  he  might.  "What's  he  been  doing?" 
says  I.  "Nothing,"  says  my  friend.  "Nothing!"  says 
I.  "No,"  says  he.  "He's  here  for  safe  keeping.  He 
saw  his  father  kill  his  mother,  and  is  detained  to  give 
evidence  against  him— that  was  his  father,  you  saw  just 
now."  "But  that's  rather  hard  treatment  for  a  witness, 
isn't  it?" — "Well!  I  don't  know.  It  a'nt  a  very  rowdy 
Ufe,  and  thai's  a  fact."  So  my  friend,  who  was  an  excels 
lent  fellow  in  his  way,  and  very  obliging,  and  a  handsome 
young  man  to  boot,  took  me  off  to  show  me  some  more 
curiosities;  and  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  him,  for  the 
place  was  so  hot,  and  I  so  giddy,  that  I  could  scarcely 
stand.  .  .  . 

When  a  man  is  hanged  in  New  York,  he  is  walked  out 
of  one  of  these  cells,  without  any  condemned  sermon  or 
other  religious  formalities,  straight  into  the  narrow  jaiK 
yard,  which  may  be  about  the  width  of  Cranboum  Alley. 
There,  a  gibbet  is  erected,  which  is  of  curious  construc- 
tion; for  the  culprit  stands  on  the  earth  with  the  rope 
about  his  neck,  which  passes  through  a  pulley  in  the  top 
of  the  "Tree"  (see  "Newgate  Calendar"  •passim)^  and  is 
attached  to  a  weight  something  heavier  than  the  man. 
This  weight  being  suddenly  let  go,  drags  the  rope  down 
with  it,  and  sends  the  criminal  flying  up  fourteen  feet 
into  the  air;  while  the  judge,  and  jury,  and  five  and 
twenty  citizens  (whose  presence  is  required  by  the  law), 
stand  by,  that  they  may  afterwards  certify  to  the  fact. 
This  yard  is  a  very  dismal  place;  and  when  I  looke^d  at 
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it,  I  thought  the  practice  infimtely  superior  to  ours;  much 
more  solemn,  and  far  less  degrading  and  indecent. 

There  is  another  prison  near  New  York  which  is  a  house 
of  correction.  The  convicts  labour  in  stone-quarries  near 
at  hand,  but  the  jail  has  no  covered  yards  or  shops,  so 
that  when  the  weather  is  wet  (as  it  was  when  I  was  there) 
each  man  is  shut  up  in  his  own  little  cell,  all  the  livelong 
day.  These  cells,  in  all  the  correction-houses  I  have 
seen,  are  on  one  uniform  plan— thus: 


A,  B,  c,  and  D,  are  the  walls  of  the  building  with  windows 
in  them,  high  up  in  the  wall.  The  shaded  place  in  the 
centre  represents  four  tiers  of  cells,  one  above  the  other, 
with  doors  of  grated  iron,  and  a  light  grated  gallery  to 
each  tier.  Pour  tiers  front  to  b.  and  four  to  d,  so  that 
by  this  means  you  mav  be  said,  In  walking  round,  to  see 
eight  tiers  in  all.  The  intermediate  blank  space  you 
walk  in,  looking  up  at  these  galleries;  so  that,  coming  in 
at  the  door  e,  and  going  either  to  the  right  or  left  till 
you  come  back  to  the  door  again,  you  see  all  the  cells 
under  one  roof  and  in  one  high  room.  Imagine  them  in 
number  four  hundred,  and  in  every  one  a  man  locked 
up;  this  one  with  his  hands  through  thie  bars  of  his  grate, 
this  one  in  bed  (in  the  middle  of  the  day,  remember), 
and  this  one  flung  down  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground  with 
his  head  against  the  bars  like  a  wild  beast.  Make  the 
rain  pour  down  in  torrents  outside.  Put  the  everlasting 
stove  in  the  midst;  hot,  suffocating,  and  vaporous,  as  a 
witch's  cauldron.  Add  a  smell  like  that  of  a  thousand 
old  mildewed  umbrellas  wet  through,  and  a  thousand 
dirty  clothes-bags  musty,  moist,  and  fusty,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea — a  very  feeble  one,  my  dear  friend,  on 
my  word — of  this  place  yesterday  week.  You  know  of 
course  that  we  adopted  our  improvements  in  prison- 
discipline  from  the  American  pattern;  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  writers  who  have  the  most  lustily  lauded  the 
American  prisons,  have  never  seen  CUesterton^s  domain 
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or  Tracey's.  There  is  no  more  comparison  between  those 
two  prisons  of  ours,  and  any  I  have  seen  here  yet,  than 
there  is  between  the  keepers  here,  and  those  two  gentle- 
men. Putting  out  of  sight  the  difficulty  we  have  in  Eng- 
land of  finding  liseftd  labour  for  the  prisoners  (which  of 
course  arises  from  our  being  an  older  country,  and  hav- 
ing vast  numbers  of  artisans  unemployed),  our  system  is 
more  complete,  more  impressive,  and  more  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  It  is  very  possilDle  that  I  have  not  come 
to  the  best,  not  having  seen  yet  Mount  Auburn.  I  will 
tell  you  when  I  have.  And  also  when  I  have  come  to 
those  inns,  mentioned — vaguely  rather — by  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  where  they  undercharge  literary  people  for  the 
love  the  landlords  bear  them.  My  experience,  so  far, 
has  been  of  establishments  where  (perhaps  for  the  same 
reason)  they  very  monstrously  and  violently  overcharge 
a  man  whose  position  forbids  remonstrance. 

Washington,  Sunday,  Thirteenih  March,  1842. 
In  allusion  to  the  last  sentence,  my  dear  friend,  I  must 
tell  you  a  slight  experience  I  had  in  Philadelphia.  My 
rooms  had  been  ordered  for  a  week,  but,  in  consequence 
of  Kate's  illness,  only  Mr.  Q.*  and  the  luggage  had  gone 
on.  Mr.  Q.  always  lives  at  the  table  d'h6te,  so  that  while 
we  were  in  New  York  our  rooms  were  empty.  The  land- 
lord not  only  charged  me  half  the  full  rent  for  the  time 
during  which  the  rooms  were  reserved  for  us  (which  was 
quite  right),  but  charged  me  also  for  board  for  myself  and 
Kate  and  Anne,  at  the  rale  of  nine  dollars  per  day  for  the 
same  period,  when  we  were  actually  living,  at  the  same 
expense,  in  New  York!!!  I  did  remonstrate  upon  this 
head;  but  was  coolly  told  it  was  the  custom  (which  I 
have  since  been  assured  is  a  lie),  and  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  pay  the  amount.  What  else  could  I  do?  I  was 
going  away  by  the  steamboat  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  landlord  knew  perfectly  well  that  my  dis- 
puting an  item  of  his  bill  would  draw  upon  me  the  sacred 
wrath  of  the  newspapers,  which  would  one  and  all  de- 
mand in  capitals  if  this  was  the  gratitude  of  the  man 
whom  America  had  received  as  she  had  never  received 
any  other  man  but  Lafayette? 

*  Dickens's  secretary. — Ed. 
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I  went  last  Tuesday  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  near 
Philadelphia,  which  is  the  only  prison  in  the  States,  or  I 
believe  in  the  world,  on  the  principle  of  hopeless,  strict, 
and  unrelaxed  solitary  confinement,  during  the  whole 
term  of  the  sentence.  It  is  wonderfully  kept,  but  a  most 
dreadful,  fearful  place.  The  inspectors,  immediately  on 
my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  invited  me  to  pass  the  day 
in  the  jail,  and  to  dine  with  them  when  I  had  finished 
my  inspection,  that  they  might  hear  my  opinion  of  the 
system.  Accordingly  I  passed  the  whole  day  in  going 
from  cell  to  cell,  and  conversing  with  the  prisoners. 
Every  faciUty  was  ^ven  me,  and  no  constraint  whatever 
imposed  upon  any  man's  free  speech.  If  I  were  to  write 
you  a  letter  of  twenty  sheets,  I  could  not  tell  you  this 
one  day's  work;  so  I  will  reserve  it  until  that  happy  time 
when  we  shall  sit  round  the  table  at  Jack  Straw's — ^you, 
and  I,  and  Mac  * — and  go  over  my  diary.  I  never  shall 
be  able  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  impressions  of  that 
day.  Making  notes  of  them,  as  I  have  done,  is  an  ab- 
surdity, for  they  are  written,  beyond  all  power  of  erasure, 
in  my  brain.  I  saw  men  who  had  been  there,  five  yearSy 
six  years,  eleven  years,  two  years,  two  months,  two  days; 
some  whose  term  was  nearly  over,  and  some  whose  term 
had  only  just  begun.  Women,  too^  under  the  same  va- 
riety of  circumstances.  Every  prisoner  who  comes  into 
the  jail,  comes  at  night;  is  put  into  a  bath,  and  dressed 
in  the  prison  garb;  and  then  a  black  hood  is  drawn  over 
his  face  and  head,  and  he  is  led  to  the  cell  from  which 
he  never  stirs  again  until  his  whole  period  of  confinement 
has  expired.  I  looked  at  some  of  them  with  the  same 
awe  as  I  should  have  looked  at  men  who  had  been  buried 
alive,  and  dug  up  again. 

We  dined  in  the  jail;  and  I  told  them  after  dinner  how 
much  the  sight  had  affected  me,  and  what  an  awful  pun- 
ishment it  was.  I  dwelt  upon  this;  for,  although  the 
inspectors  are  extremely  kind  and  benevolent  men,  I 
question  whether  they  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  human  mind  to  know  what  it  is  they  are  doing.  In- 
deed, I  am  sure  they  do  not  know.  I  bore  testimony,  as 
every  one  who  see^  it  must,  to  the  admirable  government 
of  the  institution;   and  added  that  nothing  could  justify 

3  *  Maclise.— Ed. 
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such  a  punishment,  but  its  working  a  reformation  in  the 
prisoners.  That  for  short  terms— say  two  years  for  the 
maximum — I  conceived,  especially  after  what  they  had 
told  me  of  its  good  effects  in  certain  cases,  it  might  per- 
haps be  highly  beneficial;  but  that,  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent,  I  thought  it  cruel  and  unjustifiable;  and  further, 
that  theif  sentences  for  small  offences  were  very  rigor- 
ous, not  to  say  savage.  All  this,  they  took  like  men  who 
were  really  anxious  to  have  one's  free  opinion  and  to  do 
right.  And  we  were  very  much  pleased  Mdth  each  other, 
and  parted  in  the  friendliest  way. 

They  sent  me  back  to  Philadelphia  in  a  carriage  they 
had  sent  for  tne  in  the  morning;  and  then  I  had  to  dress 
in  a  hurry,  and  follow  Kate  to  Gary's  the  bookseller's 
where  there  was  a  party.  He  matried  a  sister  of  Leslie's. 
There  are  three  Miss  Leslies  here,  very  accomplished;  and 
one  of  them  has  copied  all  her  brother's  principal  pic- 
tures. These  copies  hang  about  the  room.  We  got  away 
from  this  as  soon  as  we  could;  and  next  morning  had  to 
turn  out  at  five.  In  the  morning  I  had  received  and 
shaken  hands  with  five  hundred  people,  so  you  may  sup- 
pose that  I  was  pretty  well  tired.  Indeed  I  am  obliged 
to  be  very  careful  of  myself;  to  avoid  smoking  and  drink- 
ing; to  get  to  bed  soon;  and  to  be  particular  in  respect 
of  what  I  eat.  .  .  .  You  cannot  think  how  bilious  and 
trying  the  climate  is.  One  day  it  is  hot  summer,  without 
a  breath  of  air;  the  next,  twenty  degrees  below  freezing, 
with  a  wind  blowing  that  cuts  your  skin  like  steel.  These 
changes  have  occurred  here  several  times  since  last 
Wednesday  night. 

I  have  altered  my  route,  and  don't  mean  to  go  to 
Charleston.  The  country,  all  the  Way  from  here,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  dismal  swamp;  there  is  a  bad  night  of  sea- 
coasting  in  the  journey;  the  equinoctial  gales  are  blow- 
ing hard;  and  Clay  *  (a  most  charming  fellow,  by  the 
bye),  whom  I  have  consulted,  strongly  dissuades  me. 
The  weather  is  intensely  hot  there;  the  spring  fever  is 
coming  on;  and  there  is  very  little  to  see,  after  all.  We 
therefore  go  next  Wednesday  night  to  Richmond,  which 
we  shall  reach  on  Thursday.  There,  we  shall  stop  three 
days;   my  object  being  to  see  some  tobacco  plantations. 

*  Henry  Clay  .—Ed. 
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Th^n  WQ  shall  go  by  James  river  back  to  Bstltimore,  whiob 
we  hava  ^.Iready  paeaed  through,  and  where  we  shall  stay 
two  days.  Them  wa  shall  go  West  at  onoe,  straight 
through  the  most  gigantic  part  of  this  coutiaent:  across 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  over  a  prairie^ 

To  Professor  Fblton.* 

FuiiliBR's   H0TEI4,  WASHlNOTOli, 

Monday,  FourUenth  Marcfi^  1842. 

My  dear  Pblton — I  was  more  delighted  than  I  can 
possibly  tell  you  to  receive  (last  Saturday  night)  your 
welcome  letter.  We  and  the  oysters  missed  you  terribly 
in  New  York.  You  carried  away  with  you  more  than 
half  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  my  New  World;  and  I 
heartily  wish  you  could  bring  it  back  again. 

There  are  very  interesting  men  in  this  place — highly 
interesting,  of  course — but  it*s  not  a  comfortable  place; 
is  it^  If  spittle  could  wait  at  table  we  should  be  nobly 
attended,  but  as  that  property  has  not  been  imparted  to 
it  in  the  present  state  of  mechanical  science,  we  are  rather 
lonely  $.nd  orphan-like,  in  respect  of  "being  looked  arter/' 
A  blithe  black  was  introduced  on  our  arrival,  as  our 
peculiar  and  especial  attendant.  He  is  the  onlv  gentle- 
man in  the  town  who  has  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  mtruding 
upon  my  valuable  time.     It  usually  takes  seven  rings  and 

a  threatening  message  from  to  produce  him;   and 

when  he  comes  he  goes  to  fetch  something,  and,  forget- 
ting it  by  the  way,  comes  back  no  more. 

We  have  been  in  great  distress,  really  in  distresS|  at  the 
non-arrival  of  the  Caledonia.  You  may  conceive  what 
our  joy  was,  when,  while  we  were  out  dining  yesterday ji 
Putnam  f  arrived  with  the  joyful  intelligence  of  h^r 
safety.  The  very  news  of  her  having  really  arrived 
seemed  to  diminish  the  distance  between  ourselves  and 
home,  by  one  half  at  least. 

And  this  morning  (though  we  have  not  yet  received 
our  heap  of  despatches,  for  which  we  are  looking  eagerly 
forward  to  this  night's  mail) — thi^  morning  there  reached 

*  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  professor  of  Greek  (afterwa-rcb  fu^^- 
dent)  at  Harvard  College.— Ed. 

t  An  AmevikMin  gentleman,  who  travelled  with  Dickens,  as  his 
spei?^t«try*  dufiiig  hi*  visit  to  Anaerica.— Ep. 
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us  unexpectedly,  through  the  Government  bag  (Heaven 
knows  how  they  came  there!),  two  of  our  many  and  long- 
looked-for  letters,  wherein  was  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  whole  conduct  and  behaviour  of  our  pets;  with 
marvellous  narrations  of  Charley's  precocity  at  a  Twelfth 
Night  juvenile  party  at  Macready's;  and  tremendous 
predictions  of  the  governess,  dimly  suggesting  his  having 
got  out  of  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  and  darkly  insinuating 
the  possibility  of  his  writing  us  a  letter  before  long;  and 
many  other  workings  of  the  same  prophetic  spirit,  in 
reference  to  him  and  his  sisters,  very  gladdening  to  their 
mother's  heart,  and  not  at  all  depressing  to  their  father's. 
There  was,  also,  the  doctor's  report,  which  was  a  clean 
bill;  and  the  nurse's  report,  which  was  perfectly  electri- 
fying; showing  as  it  did  how  Master  Walter  had  been 
weaned,  and  had  cut  a  double  tooth,  and  done  many 
other  extraordinary  things,  quite  worthy  of  his  high 
descent.  In  short,  we  were  made  very  happy  and  grate- 
ful; and  felt  as  if  the  prodigal  father  and  mother  had 
got  home  again. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  incendiary  card  being  left 
at  my  door  last  night?  "General  G.  sends  compliments 
to  Mr.  Dickens,  and  called  with  two  literary  ladies.  As 
the  two  L.  L.'s  are  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  a  personal 
introduction  to  Mr.  D.,  General  G.  requests  the  honour 
of  an  appointment  for  to-morrow."  I  draw  a  veil  over 
my  sufferings.  They  are  sacred.  We  shall  be  in  Buffalo, 
please  Heaven,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April.  If  I  don't  find 
a  letter  from  you  in  the  care  of  the  postmaster  at  that 
place,  I'll  never  write  to  you  from  England. 

But  if  I  do  find  one,  my  right  hand  shall  forget  its 
cunning,  before  I  forget  to  be  your  truthful  and  constant 
correspondent;  not,  dear  Felton,  because  I  promised  it, 
nor  because  I  have  a  natural  tendency  to  correspond 
(which  is  far  from  being  the  case),  nor  because  I  am  truly 
grateful  to  you  for,  and  have  been  made  truly  proud  by, 
that  affectionate  and  elegant  tribute  which — —sent  me,  but 
because  you  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  and  I  love 
you  well.  And  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  and  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  shall  always  think  of  you,  and  the  glow  I 
shall  feel  when  I  see  your  handwriting  in  my  own  home, 
I  hereby  enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  write 
as  many  letters  to  you  as  you  write  to  me,  at  least.  Amen. 
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Come  to  England!  Come  to  England!  Our  oysters  are 
small,  I  know;  they  are  said  by  Americans  to  be  coppery; 
but  our  hearts  are  of  the  largest  size.  We  are  thought 
to  excel  in  shrimps,  to  be  far  from  despicable  in  point  of 
lobsters,  and  in  periwinkles  are  considered  to  challenge' 
the  universe.  Our  oysters,  small  though  they  be,  are  not 
devoid  of  the  refreshing  influence  which  that  species  of 
fish  is  supposed  to  exercise  in  these  latitudes.  Try  them 
and  compare.  AfiFectionately  yoursi 

To  John  Forster. 
Richmond,  Thursday  Night,  Seventeen^  March,  1842. 

Irving  was  with  me  at  Washington  yesterday,  and  wept 
heartily  at  parting.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  when  you  know 
him  well;  and  you  would  relish  him,  my  dear  friend,  of 
all  things.  We  have  laughed  together  at  some  absurd-' 
ities  we  have  encountered  in  company,  quite  in  my  vo- 
ciferous Devonshire  Terrace  style.  The  "Merrikin"  Gov- 
ernment have  treated  him,  he  says,  most  liberally  and 
handsomely  in  every  respect.  He  thinks  of  sailing  for 
Liverpool  on  the  7th  of  April;  passing  a  short  time  iH 
London;  and  then  going  to  Paris.  Perhaps  you  may 
meet  him.-  If  you  do,  he  will  know  that  yoii  are  my 
dearest  friend,  and  will  open  his  whole  heart  to  you  at 
once.  His  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Coggleswell,  is  a- 
man  of  very  remarkable  information,  a  great  traveller,' 
a  good  talker,  and  a  scholar.  ' 

I  am  going  to  sketch  you  our  trip  here  from  Washing- 
ton, as  it  involves  nine  miles  of  a  "  Virginny  Road."  That 
done,  I  must  be  brief,  good  brother.*  ... 

We  had  intended  to  go  to  Baltimore  from  Richmond, 
by  a  place  called  Norfolk:  but  one  of  the  boats  being 
under  repair,  I  found  we  should  probably  be  detained  at' 
this  Norfolk  two  days.  Therefore  we  came  back  here' 
yesterday,  by  the  road  we  had  travelled  before;  lay  here 
last  night;  and  go  on  to  Baltimore  this  afternoon,  at  four 
o'clock.     It  is  a  journey  of  only  two  hours  and  a  half. 

*  The  reader  of  the  "American  Notes"  will  remember  the  humor- 
ous descriptions  of  the  night  steamer  on  the  Potomac,  and  of  the 
black  driver  over  the  Virginia-road,  Both  were  in  this  letter;^ 
which,  after  three  days,  he  resumed  ''At  Washington  again,  Moa*" 
day,  March  the  twenty-first." — Forstbr.  -  *  ^ 
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Richmond  is  a  prettily  edtuated  town;  but,  like  other 
towns  in  slave  distriots  (as  the  planters  themselves  ad* 
mit),  has  an  aspect  of  decay  and  gloom  which  to  an  un- 
accustomed eye  is  most  distressing.  In  the  black  car  (for 
they  don^t  let  them  sit  with  the  whites),  on  the  railroad 
as  we  went  there,  were  a  mother  and  family  whom  the 
steamer  was  conveying  away,  to  sell;  retaining  the  man 
(the  husband  and  father  I  meaii)  on  his  plantation*  The 
children  cried  the  whole  way.  Yesterday,  on  board  the 
boat,  a  slave-owner  and  two  constables  were  our  fellow- 
passengers.  They  were  coming  here  in  search  of  two 
negroes  who  had  run  away  on  the  previous  day.  On  the 
bridge  at  Richmond  there  is  a  notice  against  fast  driving 
over  it,  as  it  is  rotten  and  crazy;  penalty— *f or  whites, 
five  dollars;  for  slaveife,  fifteen  stripes.  My  heai^  is  light- 
ened as  if  a  great  load  had  been  taken  from  it,  when  I 
think  that  we  are  turning  our  backs  on  thia  accursed  and 
detested  system.  I  really  don't  think  I  could  have  borne 
it  any  longer.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  *J  be  silent  on  the 
subject.^'  They  won't  let  you  be  alent.  They  vrUl  ask 
you  what  you  think  of  it;  and  wUl  expatiate  on  slavery 
as  if  it  were  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  mankind. 
"  It's  not,"  said  a  hard,  bad-looking  fellow  to  me  the  other 
day,  "it's  not  the  interest  of  a  man  to  use  his  slaves  ill. 
It's^amned  nonsense  that  you  hear  in  England."— I  told 
him  quietly  that  it  was  nqt  a  man's  interest  to  get  drunk, 
or  t»  step-1,  or  to  game,  or  to  indulge  in  any  other  vice, 
but  he  did  indulge  in  it  for  all  that.  That  cruelty,  and 
the  abuse  of  irresponsible  power,  were  two  of  the  bad 
passions  of  human  nature,  with  the  gratification  of  which, 
considerations  of  interest  or  of  ruin  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do;  and. that,  while  every  candid  man  must  admit 
that  leven  a  slave  might  be  h^ppy  enough  with  a  good 
master,  all  human  beings  knew  that  bad  masters,  cruel 
masters,  and  masters  who  disgraced  the  form  they  bore, 
were  matters  of  experience  and  history,  whose  existence 
was  as. undisputed  as  that  of  sl^y^  themselves.  He  was 
a  little  taken  aback  by  this,  and  asked  me  if  I  believed 
in  the  Bible.  Yes,  1  said,  but  if  any  man  could  prove 
to  me  that  it  sanctioned  slavery,  I  would  place  no  further 
credence  in  it.  ''Well^  then,"  he  said,  "by  God,  sir,  the 
niggers  must  be  kept  down,  and  the  Whites  have  put 
down  the  coloured  peoplo  whor^y^r  they  hftv^  {Qun4 
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them."  "That's  the  whole  question/'  said  I.  "Yes, 
and  by  God/'  says  he,  "the  British  had  better  not  stand 
out  on  that  point  when  Lord  Ashburton  comes  over,  for 
I  never  felt  so  warlike  as  I  do  now — and  that's  a  fact." 
I  was  obliged  to  accept  a  public  eupper  in  this  Richmond, 
and  I  saw  plainly  enough,  there,, that  the  hatred  which 
these  Southern  States  bear  to  us  a§  a  nation  ha$  been 
fanned  up  and  revived  again  by  this  Creole*  business, 
and  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  .  .  .  We  were  desper- 
ately tired  at  Richmond,  as  we  went  to  a  great  many 
places,  and  received  a  very  great  number  of  visitors.  We 
appoint  usually  two  hours  in  every  day  for  this  latter 
purpose,  and  have  our  room  so  full  at  that  period  that  it 
is  difficult  to  move  or  breathe.  Before  we  leit  Richmond, 
a  gentleman  told  me,  when  I  really  was  so  exhausted 
that  I  could  hardly  stand,  that  "three  people  of  great 
fashion"  were  much  offended  by  having  been  told,  when 
they  called  la^t  evening,  that  I  waa  tired  and  not  visible, 
then,  but  would  be  "at  home"  from  twelve  to  twa  next 
day!  Another  gentleman  (no  doubt  of  great  fashion 
also)  sent  a  letter  to  me  two  hours  after  I  had  gone  to 
bed  preparatory  to  rising  at  four  next  morning,  with  in-^ 
struction$  to  the  slave  who  brought  it  to  knpok  v^.  up 
and  wait  for  an  answer! 

I  am  going  to  break  my  resolution  of  accepting  no  more 
public  entertainments,  in  favour  of  the  originators  of  the 
printed  document  overleaf,  t  They  Uve  upon  the  con- 
fines of  the  Indian  territory,  some  two  thousand  mile^  or 
more  west  of  New  York!  Think  of  my  dining  there! 
And  yet,  pleftse  God,  the  festival  will  come  off — I  should 
say  about  the  I2th  or  15th  of  next  month.  ,  .  . 

♦  Alluding  to  a  controversy  b^tt«^n  the  United  Statea  and  Great 
Britain  (1841-42)  growing  out  of  a  revolt  of  slaves  on  board  the 
American  brig  Creole.  The  vessel  was  taken  by  the  mutineers  to 
Nassau,  New  Providence,  where  the  case  was  disposed  of  by  the 
British  authorities,  despite  the  protest  of  the  Ameriean  Govern- 
ment. The  incident  was  attended  with  circumstances  that  gave 
it  importanoe  in  the  history  of  the  anti^slavery  conflict. — Eio, 

t  The  printed  document  was  a  series  of  resolutions,  moved  at  a 
public  meeting  attended  by  all  the  principal  citizens,  judges,  pro- 
fessors, and  doctors,  of  St.  Louis,  urgently  inviting,  to  that  c|ty  of 
the  Far  West,  the  distinguished  writer  then  the  guest  of  America, 
eulogising  his  genius,  and  tendering  to  him  their  warmest  hospital- 
ities.—Forstbr, 
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To  Washington  Irving. 

Washington,  i 

Monday  Afternoon,  Twenty-jirst  March,  1842. 

My  dear  Irving — We  passed  through — ^literally  passed 
through — this  place  again  to-day.  I  did  not  come  to  see 
you,  for  I  really  have  not  the  heart  to  say  "good-bye" 
again,  and  felt  more  than  I  can  tell  you  when  we  shook 
hands  last  Wednesday. 

You  will  not  be  at  Baltimore,  I  fear?  I  thought,  at 
the  time,  that  you  only  said  you  might  be  there,  to  make 
our  parting  the  gayer. 

Wherever  you  go,  God  bless  you!  What  pleasure  I 
have  had  in  seeing  and  talking  with  you,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  say.  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  Uve. 
What  would  I  give,  if  we  could  have  but  a  quiet  week 
together!  Spain  is  a  lazy  place,  and  its  climate  an  in- 
dolent one.  But  if  you  have  ever  leisure  under  its  sunny 
skies  to  think  of  a  man  who  loves  you,  and  holds  com- 
munion with  your  spirit  oftener,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
person  alive — leisure  from  listlessness,  I  mean — and  will 
write  to  me  in  London,  you  will  give  me  an  inexpressible 
amount  of  pleasure.  Your  affectionate  Friend. 

To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Baltimore,  Tweniy-seeond  March,  1842. 

My  dear  Friend — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  were 
speaking  of  rash  leaps  at  hasty  conclusions.  Are  you 
quite  sure  you  designed  that  remark  for  me?  Have  you 
not,  in  the  hurry  of  correspondence,  shpped  a  paragraph 
into  my  letter  which  belongs  of  right  to  somebody  else? 
When  did  you  ever  find  me  leap  at  wrong  conclusions? 
I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  find  me  admiring  Mr. ?     On 

the  contrary,  did  you  never  hear  of  my  protesting  through 
good,  better,  and  best  report  that  be  was  not  an  open  or 
a  candid  man,  and  would  one  day,  beyond  all  doubt,  dis- 
please you  by  not  being  so?     I  pause  again  for  a  reply. 

Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Macready — and  I  address  my- 
self to  you  with  the  sternness  of  a  man  in  the  pit — are  you 
quite  sure,  sir,  that  you  do  not  view  America  through  the 
pleasant  mirage  which  often  surrounds  a  thing  that  has 
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been,  but  not  a  thing  that  is?  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
when  you  were  here  you  relished  it  as  well  as  you  do  now 
when  you  look  back  upon  it?  The  early  spring  birds, 
Mr.  Macready,  do  sing  in  the  groves  that  you  were,  very 
often,  not  over  well  pleased  with  many  of  the  new  coun- 
try's social  aspects.  Are  the  birds  to  be  trusted?  Again 
I  pause  for  a  reply. 

My  dear  Macready,  I  desire  to  be  so  honest  and  just 
to  those  who  have  so  enthusiastically  and  earnestly  wel- 
comed me,  that  I  burned  the  last  letter  I  wrote  to  you 
— even  to  you  to  whom  I  would  speak  as  to  myself — ' 
rather  than  let  it  come  with  anything  that  might  seem 
like  an  ill-considered  word  of  disappointment.  I  pre- 
ferred that  you  should  think  me  neglectful  (if  you  could 
imagine  anything  so  wild)  rather  than  I  should  do  wrong 
in  this  respect.  Still  it  is  of  no  use.  I  am  disappointed. 
This  is  not  the  repubUc  I  came  to  see;  this  is  not  the  re- 
public of  my  imagination.  I  infinitely  prefer  a  liberal 
monarchy — even  with  its  sickening  accompaniments  of 
court  circulars — to  such  a  government  as  this.  The  more 
I  think  of  its  youth  and  strength,  the  poorer  and  more 
trifling  in  a  thousand  aspects  it  appears  in  my  eyes.  In 
everything  of  which  it  has  made  a  boast— excepting  its 
education  of  the  people  and  its  care  for  poor  children — ^it 
sinks  immeasurably  below  the  level  I  had  placed,  it  upon; 
and  England,  even  England,  bad  and  faulty  as  the  old 
land  is,  and  miserable  as  millions  of  her  people  are,  rises 
in  the  comparison. 

You  live  here,  Macready,  as  I  have  sometimes  heard 
you  imagining!  You!  Loving  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul,  and  knowing  what  your  disposition  really  is,  I 
would  not  condemn  you  to  a  year's  residence  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  for  any  money.  Freedom  of  opinion! 
Where  is  it?  I  see  a  press  more  mean,  and  paltry,  and 
silly,  and  disgraceful  than  any  country  I  ever  knew.  If 
that  is  its  standard,  here  it  is.  But  I  speak  of  Bancroft, 
and  am  advised  to  be  silent  on  that  subject,  for  he  is  "  a 
black  sheep — a  Democrat.''  I  speak  of  Bryant,  and  am 
entreated  to  be  more  careful,  for  the  same  reason.  I 
speak  of  international  copyright,  and  am  implored  not  to 
ruin  myself  outright.  I  speak  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  all 
parties — Slave  Upholders  and  AboUtionists,  Whigs,  Tyler 
Whigs,  and  Democrats — shower  down  upon  me  a  perfect 
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cataract  of  abuse.  "  But  what  has  she  done?  Surely  ehe 
praised  America  enough! "  "  Yes,  but  she  told  us  of  some 
of  our  faults,  and  Americans  can't  bear  to  be  told  of  their 
faults.  Don't  split  on  that  rook,  Mr.  Dickens,  don't 
write  about  America;  we  are  so  vei*y  suspicious.*' 

Freedom  of  opinion!  Macready,  if  I  had  been  bom 
here  and  had  written  my  books  in  this  country,  produc* 
ing  them  with  no  stamp  of  approval  from  any  other  land, 
it  is  my  solemn  belief  that  I  should  have  lived  and  died 
poor,  unnoticed,  and  a  "black  sheep"  to  boot.  I  never 
was  more  convinced  of  anything  than  I  am  of  that. 

The  people  are  affectionate,  genel*ouB,  open-hearted, 
hospitable,  enthusiastic,  good-humoured,  polite  to  women, 
frank  and  candid  to  all  strangers,  anxious  to  oblige,  far 
less  prejudiced  than  they  have  been  described  to  be,  fre- 
quently polished  and  refined,  very  seldom  rude  or  dis- 
agreeable. I  have  made  a  great  many  friends  here,  even 
in  public  conveyances,  whom  I  have  been  truly  sorry  to 
part  from.  In  the  towns  I  have  formed  perfect  attach- 
ments. I  have  seen  none  of  that  greediness  and  inde- 
corousness  on  which  travellers  have  laid  so  much  empha- 
sis. I  have  returned  frankness  with  fi'ankness;  met 
questions  not  intended  to  be  rude,  with  answers  meant 
to  be  satisfactory;  and  have  not  spoken  to  one  man, 
woman,  or  child  of  any  degree  who  has  not  grown  posi- 
tively affectionate  before  we  parted.  In  the  respects  of 
not  being  left  alone,  and  of  being  horribly  disgusted  by 
tobacco  chewing  and  tobacco  spittle,  I  have  suffered  con- 
siderably. The  sight  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  the  hatred 
of  British  feeUng  upon  the  subject,  and  the  miserable 
hints  of  the  impotent  indignation  of  the  South,  have 
pained  me  very  much!  on  the  last  head,  of  course,  I  have 
felt  nothing  but  a  mingled  pity  and  amusement;  on  the 
other,  sheer  distress.  But  however  much  I  like  the  in- 
gredients of  this  great  dish,  I  cannot  but  come  back  to 
the  point  upon  which  I  started,  and  say  that  the  dish 
itself  goes  against  the  grain  with  me,  and  that  I  don't 
like  it. 

You  know  that  I  am  truly  a  Liberal.  I  believe  I  have 
as  little  pride  as  most  men,  and  I  am  conscious  of  not 
the  smallest  annoyance  from  being  "hail  fellow  well  met" 
with  everybody.  I  have  not  had  greater  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  any  set  of  men  among  the  thousands  I  have 
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received  than  in  that  of  the  cai^meii  of  Hertford,  Who 
presented  themselveB  in  a  body  in  their  blue  frooks,  attiong 
a  crowd  of  well-dreesed  Indies  and  gentlemen,  and  bade 
me  welcome  through  their  spokedttian*  They  had  all 
read  my  books,  atid  all  perfectly  understood  them.  It  ia 
not  these  things  I  have  m  my  mittd  when  I  say  that  the 
man  who  comes  to  this  country  a  Radical  and  goes  home 
again  with  his  opinions  unchanged,  must  be  a  Radical 
on  reason,  sympathy,  and  reflection,  and  one  who  has  so 
well  considered  the  subject  that  he  has  no  chance  of 
wavering. 

We  have  been  to  Boston,  Wcn^eesterj  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore^  Washing- 
ton, Frederioksburgh,  Richmond,  and  back  to  Washing- 
ton again.  The  premature  heat  of  the  we&ther  (it  was 
eighty  yesterday  in  the  shade)  alid  Clay's  advice — ^how 
you  would  like  Clayl-^have  made  us  determine  not  to  go 
to  Charleston;  but  having  got  to  Richmond,  I  think  I 
should  have  turned  back  under  any  circumstances.  We 
remain  at  Baltimore  for  two  days,  of  which  this  is  one; 
then  we  go  to  Harrisburgh.  Then  by  the  canal  boat  and 
the  railroad  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  Pittsburg, 
then  down  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  then  to  Louisville,  and 
then  to  St.  Louis.  I  have  been  invited  to  a  public  en- 
tertainment in  every  town  I  have  entered,  and  have  re- 
fused them;  but  1  have  excepted  St.  Louis  as  the  far- 
thest point  of  my  travels.  My  friends  there  have  passed 
some  resolutions  which  Forster  has,  and  will  show  you. 
From  St.  Louis  we  cross  to  Chicago,  traversing  immense 
prairies.  Thence  by  the  lakes  and  Detroit  to  Buffalo, 
and  so  to  Niagara.  A  run  into  Canada  follows  of  Course, 
and  then— let  me  write  the  blessed  word  in  capitals — ^we 
turn  towards  home. 

Kate  has  written  to  Mrs.  Macready,  and  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  thank  you,  my  dearest  friend,  or  her,  for  your  care 
of  our  dear  cnildren,  which  is  our  constant  theme  of  dis- 
course. Forster  h^s  gladdened  our  hearts  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  triumph  of  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  I  am 
anxiously  looking  for  news  of  the  tragedy.  Forrest 
breakfasted  with  us  at  Richmond  last  Saturday — he  Was 
acting  there,  and  I  invited  him— and  he  spoke  very  grate- 
fully, and  very  like  a  man,  of  your  kindness  to  him  when 
he  was  in  London. 
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David  Golden  is  as  good  a  fejlow  as  ever  liv^d;  and  I 
am  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife.  Indeed  we  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  and  most  earnest  and  zealous  kindness 
from  the  whole  family,  and  quite  love  them  all.  Do  you 
remember  one  Greenhow,  whom  you  invited  to  pass  some 
days  with  you  at  the  hotel  on  the  Kaatskill  Mountains? 
He  is  translator  to  the  State  Office  at  Washington,  has  a 
very  pretty  wife,  and  a  Uttle  girl,  of  five  years  old.  We 
dined  with  them,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  day.  The 
President  invited  me  to  dinner,  but  I  couldn't  stay  for 
it.  I  had  a  private  audience,  however,  a^d  we  attended 
the,  public  drawing-room  besides. 

Now,  don't  you  rush  to  the  quick  conclusion  that  I 
have  rushed  at  a  quick  conclusion.  Pray,  be  upon  your 
guard.  If  you  can  by  any  process  estimate  the  extent  of 
my  affectionate  regard  for  you,  and  the  rush  I  shall  make 
when  I  reach  London  to  take  you  by  your  true  right 
hand,  I  don't  object.  But  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  very 
careful  how  you  come  down  upon  the  sharprsighted  indi- 
vidual who  pens  these  words,  which  you  seem  to  me  to 
have  done  in  what  Willmott  would  call  "  one  of  Macready's 
rushes." — I  am  ever,  my  dear  Macready, 

Your  faithful  Friend. 

To  Thomas  Mittgn. 

Baltimore,  United  States,  Twenty^second  March,  1842. 

My  dear  Friend — We  have  been  as  far  south  as  Rich- 
mond in  Virginia  (where  they  grow  and  manufacture 
tobacco,  and  where  the  labour  is  all  performed  by  slaves), 
but  th^  season  in  those  latitudes  is  so  intensely  and  pre- 
maturely hot,  that  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  doubtful 
expediency  to  go  on  to  Charleston.  We  start  for  the  Far 
West — which  includes  mountain  travelling,  and  lake 
travelling,  and  prairie  travelling — the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  shall  be  in  the 
West,  and  from  there  going  northward  again,  until  the 
thirtieth  of  April  or  first  of  May,  when  we  shall  halt  for  a 
week  at  Niagara,  before  going  further  into  Canada.  We 
have  taken  our  passage  home,  (God  bless  the  word)  in  the 
George  Washington  packet-ship  from  New  York.  She 
sails  on  the  seventh  of  June. 

I  have  departed  from  my  resolution  not  to  accept  any 
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more  public  entertainments — ^they  have  been  proposed 
in  every  town  I  have  visited — ^in  favour  of  the  people  of 
St.  Louis,  my  utmost  western  point.  That  town  is  on 
the  borders  of  the  Indian  territory,  a  trifling  distance 
from  this  place — only  two  thousand  miles!  At  my  sec- 
ond halting-place  I  shall  be  able  to  write  to  fix  the  day; 
1  suppose  it  will  be  somewhere  about  the  twelfth  of  April. 
Think  of  my  going  so  far  towards  the  setting  sun  to  dinner! 

In  every  town  where  we  stay,  though  it  be  only  for  a 
day,  we  hold  a  regular  levee  or  drawing-room,  where  I 
shake  hands  on  an  average  with  five  or  six  hundred  peo- 
ple, who  pass  on  from  me  to  Kate,  and  are  shaken  again 
by  her.  Maclise's  picture  of  our  darlings  stands  upon  a 
table  or  sideboard  the  while;  and  my  travelling  secretary, 
assisted  very  often  by  a  committee  belonging  to  the  place, 
presents  the  people  in  due  form.  Think  of  two  hours  of 
this  every  day,  and  the  people  coming  in  by  hundreds, 
all  fresh,  and  piping  hot,  and  full  of  questions,  when  we 
are  literally  exhausted  and  can  hardly  stand!  I  really 
do  believe  that  if  I  had  not  a  lady  with  me,  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  go  back  to  Eng- 
land. But  for  her  they  never  would  leave  me  alone  by 
day  or  night,  and  as  it  is,  a  slave  comes  to  me  now  and 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a  letter,  and  waits 
at  the  bedroom  door  for  an  answer. 

It  was  so  hot  at  Richmond  that  we  could  scarcely 
breathe,  and  the  peach  and  other  fruit  trees  were  in  full 
blossom;  it  was  so  cold  at  Washingtoi^  next  day  that  we 
were  shivering;  but  even  in  the  same  town  you  might 
often  wear  nothing  but  a  shirt  and  trousers  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  two  great-coats  at  night,  the  thermometer  very 
frequently  taking  a  little  trip  of  thirty  degrees  between 
sunrise  and  sunset. 

They  do  lay  it  on  at  the  hotels  in  such  style!  They 
charge  by  the  day,  so  that  whether  one  dines  out  or  dines 
at  home  makes  no  manner  of  difference.  T'other  day  I 
wrote  to  order  our  rooms  at  Philadelphia  to  be  ready  on 
a  certain  day,  and  was  detained  a  week  longer  than  I  ex- 
pected in  New  York.  The  Philadelphia  landlord  not  only 
charged  me  half  rent  for  the  rooms  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  but  board  for  myself  and  Kate  and  Anne* 

♦  Mrs.  Dickens's  maid. — Ed. 
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during  the  whole  time  too,  though  we  were  actually  board- 
ipg  ftt  the  same  expense  during  the  same  time  in  New 
York!  What  do  you  say  to  that?  If  I  remonstrated, 
the  whole  virtue  oif  the  newspapers  would  be  aroused 
directly, 

Parties— parties — parties— of  course,  every  day  and 
night.  But  it's  not  all  parties.  I  go  into  the  prisons, 
the  police-oiOaces,  the  watch-houses,  the  hospitals,  the 
workhouses.  I  was  out  half  the  night  in  New  York  with 
two  of  their  most  famous  constables;  started  at  midnight, 
and  went  into  every  brothel,  thieves*  house,  murdering 
hovel,  sailors'  dancing  place,  and  abode  of  villany,  both 
black  and  white,  in  the  town,  I  went  incog,  behind  the 
scenes  to  the  little  theatre  where  Mitchell  is  making  a 
fortune,  He  has  been  rearing  a  little  dog  for  me,  and  has 
called  him  "Boz."  I  am  going  to  bring  him  home.*  In 
a  word  I  go  everywhere,  and  a  hard  life  it  is. 

When  I  next  write  to  you,  I  shall  have  begun,  I  hope, 
to  turn  my  face  homeward.  I  have  a  great  store  of  oddity 
and  whimsicality,  and  am  going  now  into  the  oddest  and 
most  characteristio  part  of  this  most  queer  country. 

And  I  am  always, 

Tq  Henry  Austin. 

Niagara  Falls  (English  Side), 
Sunday,  First  May,  1842. 

My  dear  Henry — We  have  had  a  blessed  interval  of 
quiet  in  this  beautiful  place,  of  which,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, we  stood  greatly  in  need,  not  only  by  reason  of  our 
hard  travelling  for  a  long  time,  but  on  account  of  the 
incessant  persecutions  of  the  people,  by  land  and  water, 
on  stage-coach,  railway  car,  and  steamer,  which  exceeds 
anything  you  can  picture  to  yourself  by  the  utmost 
stretch  of  your  imagination.  So  far  we  have  had  this 
hotel  nearly  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  large  square  house, 
standing  on  a  bold  height,  with  overhanging  eaves  like 
a  Swiss  cottage,  and  a  wide  handsome  gallery  outside 

*The  little  dog — a  white  Havana  spaniel — vms  brought  home 
and  renamed,  after  an  incidental  character  in  "Nicholas  Niokleby," 
Mr,  Snittle  Tinibery.  This  was  shortened  to  Timber,  and  under 
that  name  the  little  do^  lived  to  be  veiy  old,  and  accompanied  the 
family  in  all  its  migrations,  including  the  visits  to  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland.— Ed. 
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e^^ry  story.  Th^e  ooIonniideB  make  it  look  so  very 
light;  that  it  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  house  built 
with  a  pack  of  cards;  and  I  live  in  bodily  terror  lest  any 
man  should  venture  to  step  out  of  a  little  Observatory  on 
the  roof,  and  crush  the  whole  structure  with  one  stamp 
of  his  foot. 

Our  sitting-room  (which  is  large  and  low  lik^  a  nursery) 
is  on  the  second  floor^  and  is  so  close  to  the  Falls  that  the 
windows  are  always  wet  and  dim  with  spray.  Two  bed- 
rooms open  out  of  it — one  our  own;  one  Anne's.  The 
secretary  slumbers  near  at  hand,  but  without  these  sacred 
precincts.  From  the  three  cham'berS,  or  any  part  of 
them,  you  can  see  the  Falls  rolling  and  tumbling,  and 
roaring  and  leaping,  all  day  long,  with  bright  rainbows 
making  fiery  arches  down  a  hundred  feet  below  us.  When 
the  sun  is  oh  them,  they  shine  and  glow  like  molten  gold. 
When  the  day  is  gloomy,  the  water  falls  like  snow,  or 
sometimes  it  seems  to  crumble  away  like  the  face  of  a 
great  chalk  clifif,  or  sometimes  again  to  roll  along  the 
front  of  the  rock  like  white  smoke.  But  it  all  seems  gay 
or  gloomy,  dark  or  light,  by  sun  or  moon.  From  the 
bottom  of  both  Falls,  there  is  always  rising  up  a  solemn 
ghostly  cloud,  which  hides  the  boiling  cauldron  from 
human  sight,  and  makes  it  in  its  mystery  a  hundred 
times  more  grand  than  if  you  could  see  all  the  secrets 
that  lie  hidden  in  its  tremendous  depth.  One  Fall  is  as 
close  to  us  as  York  Gate  is  to  No.  1  Devonshire  Terrace. 
The  other  (the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall)  may  be,  perhaps, 
about  half  as  far  oflf  as  "Creedy's."  *  One  circumstance 
in  connection  with  them  is,  in  all  the  accounts,  greatly 
exaggerated — I  mean  the  noise.  Last  night  was  per- 
fectly still.  Kate  and  I  could  just  hear  them,  at  the  quiet 
time  of  sunset,  a  mile  off.  Whereas,  believing  the  state- 
ments I  had  heard  I  began  putting  my  ear  to  the  ground, 
like  a  savage  or  a  bandit  in  a  ballet,  thirty  miles  off, 
when  we  were  coming  here  from  Buffalo. 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  famous  letter,  and  to 
read  your  account  of  our  darlings,  whom  we  long  to  see 
with  an  intensity  it  is  impossible  to  shadow  forth,  ever  so 
faintly.     I  do  believe,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,  that 

*  Mr.  Macready'a — Bo  pronounced  by  one  of  Dickens's  little  chil- 
dren.— Ed. 
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they  are  good  uns — both  to  look  at  and  to  go.  I  roared 
out  this  morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  awake,  "Next  month," 
which  we  have  been  longing  to  be  able  to  say  ever  since 
we  have  been  here.  I  really  do  not  know  bow  we  shall 
ever  knock  at  the  door,  when  that  slowest  of  all  impossi- 
bly slow  hackney-coaches  shall  pull  up — at  home. 

I  am  glad  you  exult  in  the  fight  I  have  had  about  the 
copyright.  If  you  knew  how  they  tried  to  stop  me,  you 
would  have  a  still  greater  interest  in  it.  The  greatest 
men  in  Engla;nd  have  sent  me  out,  through  Forster,  a  very 
manly,  and  becoming,  and  spirited  memorial  and  address, 
backing  me  in  all  I  haVe  done.  I  have  despatched  it  to 
Boston  for  publication,  and  am  coolly  prepared  for  the 
storm  it  will  raise.     But  my  best  rod  is  in  pickle. 

Is  it  not  a  horrible  thing  that  scoundrel  booksellers 
should  grow  rich  here  from  publishing  books,  the  authors 
of  which  do  not  reap  one  farthing  from  their  issue  by 
scores  of  thousands;  and  that  every  vile,  blackguard, 
and  detestable  newspaper,  so  filthy  and  bestial  that  no 
honest  man  would  admit  one  into  his  hpuse  for  a  scullery 
door-mat,;  should  be  able  to  publish  those  same  writings 
side  by  side,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  the  coarsest  and  most 
obscene  com,panion3  with  which  they  must  become  con- 
nected, in  course  of  time,  in  people's  minds?  Is  it  toler- 
able that,  besides  being  robbed  and  rifled,  an  author 
should  be  forced  to  appear  in  any  form,  in  any  vulgar 
dress,  in  any  atrocious  company;  that  he  should  have  no 
choice  of  his  audience,  no  control  over  his  own  distorted 
text,  and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  jostle  out  of 
the  course  the  best  men  in  this  country,  who  only  ask  to 
Uve  by  writing?  I  vow  before  high  heaven  that  my  blood 
so  boils  at  these  enormities,  that  when  I  speak  abput  them 
I  seem  to  grow  twenty  feet  high,  and  to  swell  out  in  pro- 
portion. "Robbers  that  ye  are,''  I  think  to  myself  when 
I  get  upon  my  legs,  "here  goes!" 

The  places  we  have  lodged  in,  the  roads  we  have  gone 
over,  the  company  we  have  been  among,  the  tobacco- 
spittle  we  have  wallowed  in,  the  strange  customs  we  have 
complied  with,  the  packing-cases  in  which  we  have  trav- 
elled, the  woods,  swamps,  prairies,  lakes,  and  mountains 
we  have  crossed,  are  all  subjects  for  legends  and  tales  at 
home;  quires,  reams,  wouldn't  hold  them.  I  don't  think 
Anne  has  so  much  as  seen  an  American  tree.     She  never 
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looks  at  a  prospect  by  any  chance,  or  displays  the  small- 
est emotion  at  any  sight  whatever.  She  objects  to  Ni- 
agara that  ''it's  nothing  but  water/'  and  considers  that 
"  there  is  too  much  of  that." 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to  act  at 
the  Montreal  theatre  with  the  officers?  Farce-books 
being  scarce,  and  the  choice  consequently  limited,  I  have 
selected  Keeley's  part  in  "Two  o'Clock  in  the  Morning.'' 
I  wrote  yesterday  to  Mitchell,  the  actor  and  manager  at 
New  York,  to  get  and  send  me  a  comic  wig,  Kght  flaxen, 
with  a  small  whisker  halfway  down  the  cheek;  over  this 
I  mean  to  wear  two  nightcaps,  one  with  a  tassel  and  one 
of  flannel;  a  flannel  wrapper,  drab  tights  and  slippers, 
will  complete  the  costume. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  business  is  so  flat,  but 
the  proverb  says  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  with  equal  truth  upon  the  other  side,  that 
it  never  donH  rain  but  it  holds  up  very  much  indeed. 
You  will  be  busy  again  long  before  I  come  home,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

We  purpose  leaving  this  on  Wednesday  morning.  Give 
my  love  to  Letitia  and  to  mother,  and  always  believe  me, 
my  dear  Henry,  Affectionately  yours- 

To  Pkofessor  Felton. 

Montreal,  Saturday y  Twenty-first  May,  1842. 

My  DEAR  Felton — I  was  dehghted  to  receive  your 
letter  yesterday,  and  was  well  pleased  with  its  contents. 
I  anticipated  objection  to  Carlyle's  letter.*  I  called  par- 
ticular attentioh  to  it  for  three  reasons.  Firstly,  because 
he  boldly  said  what  all  the  others  thinks  and  therefore 
deserved  to  be  manfully  supported.  Secondly,  because 
it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  I  have  been  assailed  on 
this  subject  in  a  manner  which  no  man  with  any  pre- 
tensions  to  public  respect  or  with  the  remotest  right  to 
express  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  universal  literary  in- 
terest would  be  assailed  in  any  other  country.  ... 

I  really  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you,  dear  Felton,  for 
your  warm  and  hearty  interest  in  these  proceedings. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  pursue  that  theme,  so  let  it  pass. 

*  On  the  subject  of  international  copyright. — Ed. 
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The  wig  and  whiskers  are  in  a  state  of  the  highest  pres^ 
ervation.  The  play  comes  off  next  Wednesday  night,  the 
twenty-fifth.  What  would  J  give  to  see  you  in  the  front 
row  of  the  centre  box,  your  spectacles  gleaming  not  un- 
like those  of  my  dear  friend  Pickwick,  your  face  radiant 
with  a»  broad  a  grin  as  a  staid  professor  may  indulge  in, 
and  your  very  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shoulders  expressive 
of  what  we  should  take  together  when  the  performance 
was  over!  I  would  give  something  (not  so  n^uch,  but 
still  a  good  round  sum)  if  you  could  only  stumble  into 
that  very  dark  and  dusty  theatre  in  the  daytime  (at  any 
minute  between  twelve  and  three),  aad  s^  me  with  mj 
coat  off,  the  stage  manager  and  universal  director,  urg-r 
ing  impracticable  ladies  and  impossible  gentlemen  on  to 
the  very  confines  of  insanity,  shoutii:^g  and  driving  about, 
in  my  own  person,  to  an  ej^tent  which  would  justify  any 
philanthropic  stranger  in  clapping  nie  into  a  strait-rwaistr 
coat  without  further  inquiry,  endeavouring  to  goad  Puir 
nam  into  some  dim  and  faiiit  understanding  of  a 
prompter's  duties,  and  struggling  in  such  a  vorte^^  of  noise, 
dirt,  bustle,  confusion,  and  ineiftricable  ejitangt^ment  of 
•  speech  and  action  as  you  would  grqw  giddy  in  conten^T 
plating.  We  perform  "A  Roland  for  a^i  Oliver,''  "A 
Good  Night's  Rest,"  and  "Deaf  as  a  Post.''  This  kind 
of  voluntary  hard  labour  used  to  Ipe  my  great  delight. 
The  furor  has  come  strong  upon  me  again,  and  I  begin 
to  be  once  more  of  opinion  th^^,  nature  intended  me  for 
the  lessee  of  a  national  theatre,  and  that  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  have  spoiled  a  manager, 

Oh,  how  I  look  forward  across  that  rojljng  water  to 
home  and  its  small  tenantry!  How  I  busy  myself  k). 
thinking  how  my  books  look,  and  where  the  tables  are, 
and  in  what  positions  the  chairs  stand  relatively  to  the 
other  furniture;  and  whether  we  shall  get  ther^  in  tha 
night,  or  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  afternoor^;  and  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  surprise  them,  or  whether  they  will  be 
too  sharply  looking  out  for  us;  and  what  our  pets  wilj 
say;  and  how  they'll  look,  and  who  will  be  the  fipst  tp 
come  and  shake  hands,  and  so  forth!  If  I  could  but  tell 
you  how  I  have  set  my  heart  on  rushing  into  Forster's 
study  (he  is  my  great  friend,  and  writes  ^t  the  bpttom 
of  all  his  letters:  "My  love  to  Felton"),  and  into  Mac- 
lise's   pointing-room,    and   into   Macready's   managerial 
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ditto,  without  a  moment's  warning,  and  how  I  picture 
every  little  trait  and  circumstance  of  our  arrival  to  my- 
self, down  to  the  very  colour  of  the  bow  on  the  cook'B 
cap,  you  would  almost  think  I  had  changed  places  with 
my  eldest  son,  and  was  still  in  pantaloons  of  the  thinnest 
texture.  I  left  all  these  things — God  only  knows  what  a 
love  1  have  for  them^-as  coolly  and  calmly  as  any  ani- 
mated cucumber;  but  when  I  come  upon  them  again  I 
shall  have  lost  all  power  of  self-restraint,  and  shall  a6 
certainly  make  a  fool  of  myself  (in  the  pojpular  meaning 
of  that  expression)  as  ever  Grimaldi  did  iii  his  way,  or 
George  the  Third  in  his. 

And  not  the  less  so,  dear  Pelton,  for  having  found  some 
warm  hearts,  and  left  some  instalments  of  earnest  and 
sincere  affection,  behind  me  on  this  continent.  And 
whenever  I  turn  my  mental  telescope  hitherward,  trust 
me  that  one  of  the  first  figures  it  will  descry  will  wear 
spectacles  so  like  yours  that  the  maker  couldn't  tell  the 
diflference,  and  shall  address  a  Greek  class  in  such  an 
exact  imitation  of  your  voice,  that  the  very  students 
hearing  it  should  cry,  "That's  he!  Three  cheers.  Hoo* 
ray-ay-ay-ay-ay!'* 

About  those  Joints  of  yours,  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 
They  carCt  be  stiff.  At  the  worst  they  merely  want  the  air 
of  New  York,  which,  being  impregnated  with  the  flavour 
of  last  year's  oysters,  has  a  surprising  effect  in  rendering 
the  human  frame  supple  and  flexible  in  all  oases  of  rust* 

A  terrible  idea  occurred  to  me  as  I  wrote  those  words. 
The  oyster-cellars— what  do  they  do  when  oysters  are 
not  in  season?  Is  pickled  salmon  vended  there?  Do 
they  sell  crabs,  shrimps,  winkles,  herrings?  The  oyster* 
openers— what  do  they  do?  Do  they  commit  suicide  in 
despair,  or  wrench  open  tight  drawers  and  cupboards  and 
hermetically-sealed  bottles  for  practice?  Perhaps  they 
are  dentists  out  of  the  oyster  season.    Who  knows? 

Affectionately  yours, 

To  Professor  Felton. 

1  DEVONSHmfi  Terrace,  York  QAtE,  RteQB5m''s  Park, 
LoNDOK,  Sunday,  Thitfy-^firit  July,  1S42. 

Mv  »EAR  Felton— Of  all  the  monstrous  and  incalcu** 
lable  amount  of  occupation  that  ever  beset  one  unfortu- 
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nate  man,  mine  has  been  the  most  stupendous  since  I 
came  home.  The  dinners  I  have  had  to  eat,  the  places 
I  have  had  to  go  to,  the  letters  I  have  had  to  answer, 
the  sea  of  business  and  of  pleasure  in  which  I  have  been 

plunged,  not  even  the  genius  of  an or  the  pen  of  a 

could  describe. 

Wherefore  I  indite  a  monstrously  short  and  wildly  un- 
interesting epistle  to  the  American  Dando;  but  perhaps 
you  don't  know  who  Dando  was.  He  was  an  oyster- 
eater,  my  dear  Felton.  He  used  to  go  into  oyster-shops, 
without  a  farthing  of  money,  and  stand  at  the  counter 
eating  natives,  until  the  man  who  opened  them  grew  pale, 
cast  down  his  knife,  staggered  backward,  struck  his  white 
forehead  with  his  open  hand,  and  cried,  "You  are  Dan- 
do!!!" He  has  been  known  to  eat  twenty  dozen  at  one 
sitting,  and  would  have  eaten  forty,  if  the  truth  had  not 
flashed  upon  the  shopkeeper.  For  these  offences  he  was 
constantly  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction.  Dur- 
ing his  last  imprisonment  he  was  taken  ill,  got  worse  and 
worse,  and  at  last  began  knocking  violent  double  knocks 
at  Death's  door.  The  doctor  stood  beside  his  bed,  with 
his  fingers  on  his  pulse.  "He  is  going,"  says  the  doctor. 
"  I  see  it  in  his  eye.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  would 
keep.  Ufe  in  him  for  another  hour,  and  that  is — oysters." 
They  were  immediately  brought.  Dando  swallowed 
eight,  and  feebly  took  a  ninth.  He  held  it  in  his  mouth 
and  looked  round  the  bed  strangely.  "Not  a  bad  one, 
is  it?"  says  the  doctor.  The  patient  shook  his  head, 
rubbed  his  trembling  hand  upon  his  stomach,  bolted  the 
oyster,  and  fell  back — dead.  They  buried  him  in  the 
prison-yard,  and  paved  his  grave  with  oyster-shells. 

We  are  all  well  and  hearty,  and  have  already  begun  to 
wonder  what  time  next  year  you  and  Mrs.  Felton  and 
Dr.  Howe  will  come  across  the  briny  sea  together.  To^ 
morrow  we  go  to  the  seaside  for  two  months.  I  am  look- 
ing out  for  news  of  Longfellow,  and  shall  be  delighted 
when  I  know  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  London  and  this 
house. 

I  am  bent  upon  striking  at  the  piratical  newspapers 
with  the  sharpest  edge  I  can  put  upon  my  small  fixe,  and 
hope  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  stop  their  en- 
trance into  Canada.  For  the  first  time  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  the  professors  of  English  literature  seem  dis- 
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posed  to  act  together  on  this  question.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  aggravate  a  scoundrel,  if  one  can  do  nothing 
else,  and  I  think  we  can  make  them  smart  a  little  in  this 
way.  .  .  . 

I  wish  you  had  been  at  Greenwich  the  other  day,  where 
a  party  of  friends  gave  me  a  private  dinner;  public  ones 

I  have  refused.     C- was  perfectly  wild  at  the  reunion, 

and,  after  singing  all  manner  of  marine  songs,  wound  up 
the  entertainment  by  doming  home  (six  miles)  in  a  little 
open  phaeton  of  mine,  on  his  heady  to  the  mingled  delight 
and  indignation  of  the  metropolitan  police.  We  were 
very  jovial  indeed;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  drank  your 
health  with  fearful  vigour  and  energy. 

On  board  that  ship  coming  home  I  established  a  club, 
called  the  United  Vagabonds,  to  the  large  amusement  of 
the  rest  of  the  passengers.  This  holy  brotherhood  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  absurdities,  and  dined  always,  with  a 
variety  of  solemn  forms,  at  one  end  of  the  table,  below 
the  mast,  away  from  all  the  rest.  The  captain  being  ill 
when  we  were  three  or  four  days  out,  I  produced  my 
medicine-chest  and  recovered  him'.  We  had  a  few  more 
sick  men  after  that,  and  I  went  round  "the  wards"  every 
day  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  two  Vagabonds,  hab- 
ited as  Ben  Allen  and  Bob  Sawyer,  bearing  enormous 
rolls  of  plaster  and  huge  pairs  of  scissors.  We  were  really 
very  merry  all  the  way,  breakfasted  in  one  party  at 
Liverpool,  shook  hands,  and  parted  most  cordially-  .  .  . 
Affectionately  your  faithful  Friend. 

PS. — I  have  looked  over  my  journal,  and  have  decided 
to  produce  my  American  trip  in  two  volumes.  I  have 
written  about  half  the  first  since  I  came  home,  and  hope 
to  be  out  in  October.  This  is  "exclusive  news,"  to  be 
commimicated  to  any  friends  to  whom  you  may  like  to 
intrust  it,  my  dear  F . 

To  Professor  Felton. 

1  Devonshire  Terrace,  York  Gate,  Heqent's  Park, 
London,  First  September ,  1842. 

Mt  dear  Felton— Of  course  that  letter  in  the  papers 
was  as  foul  a  forgery  as  ever  felon  swung  for.  ...  I  have 
not  contradicted  it  publicly,  nor  shall  I.    When  I  tilt  at 
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such  wringings  out  of  the  dirtiest  mortality,  I  shall  be 
another  man-— -indeed,  almost  the  creature  they  would 
make  me. 

I  gave  your  message  to  Forster,  who  sends  a  despatch^ 
box  full  of  kind  remembrances  in  return*  He  is  in  a  great 
state  of  delight  with  the  first  volume  of  my  American 
book  (which  I  have  just  finished),  and  swears  loudly  by 
it.  It  is  True  and  Honourable  I  know,  and  I  shall 
hope  to  send  it  you,  complete,  by  the  first  steamer  in 
November. 

Your  description  of  the  porter  and  the  carpet-bags  pre*- 
par^  me  for  a  first-rate  facetious  novel,  brimful  of  the 
richest  humour,  on  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  en*- 
gaged.  What  is  it  called?  Sometinies  I  imagine  the 
title-page  thus: 

OYSTERS 

IN 

EVERY  STYLE 

OR 

OPENINGS 

OF 

LIFE 

BT 

YOUNG  DANDO. 

As  to  the  man  putting  the  luggage  on  his  head,  as  a 
sort  of  sign,  I  adopt  it  from  this  hour. 

I  date  this  from  London,  where  I  have  come,  as  a  good 
profligate,  graceless  bachelor,  for  a  day  or  two;  leaving 
my  wife  and  babbies  at  the  seaside.  .  .  .  Heavens!  ii 
you  were  but  here  at  this  minute!  A  piece  of  salmon 
and  a  steak  are  cooking  in  the  kitchen;  it's  a  very  wet 
day,  and  I  have  had  a  fire  lighted;  the  wine  sparkles  on 
a  side-table;  the  room  looks  the  more  snug  from  being 
the  only  wndismantled  one  in  the  house;  plates  are  warm- 
ing for  Forster  and  Maolise,  wbo^e  knock  I  am  momen- 
tarily expecting;  that  groom  I  told  you  of,  who  never 
comes  into  the  house,  except  when  we  are  all  out  of  town, 
is  walking  about  in  his  shirt-sleeves  without  the  smallest 
consciousness  of  impropriety;  a  great  mound  of  proofs 
are  waiting  to  be  read  aloud,  after  dinner.  With  what  a 
shout  I  would  clap  you  down  into  the  easiest  chair,  my 
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genial  Felton,  if  you  could  but  appear,  and  order  you  a 
pair  of  slippers  instantly  I 

Since  I  have  written  this,  the  aforesaid  groom — a  very 
small  man  (ad  the  fashion  is),  with  fiery  red  hair  (as  the 
fashion  is  not) — has  looked  very  hard  at  me  and  fluttered 
about  me  at  the  same  time,  like  a  giant  butterfly.  After 
a  pause,  he  says  in  a  Sam  Wellerish  kind  of  way:  "I 
vent  to  the  club  this  momin',  sir.  There  vom't  no  let- 
ters, sir/'  ''Very  good,  Topping."  "How's  missis,  sir?'* 
"Pretty  well,  Topping."  "Glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  My 
missis  ain't  wery  well,  sir."  "No?"  "No,  sir,  she's  a 
goin',  sir,  to  have  an  hincrease  wery  soon,  and  it  makes 
her  rather  nervous,  sir;  and  ven  a  young  votnan  gets  at 
all  down  at  sich  a  time,  sir,  she  goes  down  wery  deep, 
sir."  To  this  sentiment  I  replied  affirmatively,  and  then 
he  adds,  as  he  stirs  the  fire  (as  if  he  were  thinking  out 
loud):  "Wot  a  mystery  it  isl  Wot  a  go  is  natur*i" 
With  which  scrap  of  philosophy,  he  gradually  gets  nearer 
to  the  door,  and  so  fades  out  of  the  room* 

This  same  man  asked  me  one  day,  soon  after  I  came 
home,  what  Sir  John  Wilson  was.  This  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  took  our  house  and  servants,  and  everything 
ajs  it  stood,  during  our  absence  in  America.  I  told  him 
an  ofl^cer.  "A  wot,  sir?"  "An  ofiioer."  And  then, 
for  fear  he  should  think  I  meant  a  poUce  officer,  I  added, 
"An  officer  in  the  army."  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he 
said,  touching  his  hat,  "but  the  club  as  I  always  drove 
him  to  woB  the  United  Servants." 

The  real  name  of  this  club  is  the  United  Service,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  he  thought  it  was  a  high-life-below*stair3 
kind  of  resort,  and  that  this  gentleman  was  a  retired  but- 
ler or  superannuated  footman. 

There's  the  knock,  and  the  Great  Western  sails,  or 
steams  rather,  to-morrow.  Write  soon  again,  dear  Fel- 
ton>  and  ever  believe  me.  .  .  . 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

PS. — All  good  angels  prosper  Dr.  Howe!  He,  at  least, 
will  not  like  me  the  less,  1  hope,  for  what  I  shall  say  of 
Laura. 
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To  Professor  Felton. 

1  Devonshire  Terrace,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park, 

London,  Thirty-first  December,  1842. 

My  dear  Felton — Many  and  many  happy  New  Years 
to  you  and  yours!  As  many  happy  children  as  maybe 
quite  convenient  (no  more!),  and  as  many  happy  meet- 
ings between  them  and  our  children,  and  between  you 
and  us,  as  the  kind  fates  in  their  utmost  kindness  shall 
favourably  decree! 

The  American  book  (to  begin  with  that)  has  been  a 
most  complete  and  thorough-going  success.  Four  large 
editions  have  now  been  sold  and  paid  for,  and  it  has  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men,  except  our  friend 

in  F ,  who  is  a  miserable  creature;    a  disappointed 

man  in  great  poverty,  to  whom  I  have  ever  been  most 
kiad  and  considerate  (I  need  scarcely  say  that) ;  and  an- 
other friend  in  B ,  no  less  a  person  than  an  illustrious 

gentleman  named  ,  who  wrote  a  story  called . 

They  have  done  no  harm,  and  have  fallen  short  of  their 
mark,  which,  of  course,  was  to  annoy  me.  Now  I  am 
perfectly  free  from  any  diseased  curiosity  in  such  respects, 
and  whenever  I  hear  of  a  notice  of  this  kind,  I  never  read 
it;  whereby  I  always  conceive  (don^t  you?)  that  I  get  the 
victory.  With  regard  to  your  slave-owners,  they  may 
cry,  till  they  are  as  black  in  the  face  as  their  own  slaves, 
that  Dickens  lies.  Dickens  does  not  write  for  their  satis- 
faction, and  Dickens  will  not  explain  for  their  comfort. 
Dickens  has  the  name  and  date  of  every  newspaper  in 
which  every  one  of  those  advertisements  appeared,  as 
they  know  perfectly  well;  but  Dickens  does  not  choose 
to  give  them,  and  will  not  at  any  time  between  this  and 
the  day  of  judgment.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  hard  at  work  on  my  new  book,  of  which 
the  first  number  has  just  appeared.  The  Paul  Joneses 
who  pursue  happiness  and  profit  at  other  men's  cost  will 
no  doubt  enable  you  to  read  it,  almost  as  soon  as  you 
receive  this.  I  hope  you  will  like  it.  And  I  particularly 
commend,  my  dear  Felton,  one  Mr.  Pecksniff  and  his 
daughters  to  your  tender  regards.  I  have  a  kind  of  liking 
for  them  myself. 

Blessed  star  of  morning,  such  a  trip  as  we  had  into 
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Cornwall,  just  after  Longfellow  went  away!  The  "we" 
means  Forster,  Maclise,  Stanfield  (the  renowned  marine 
painter),  and  the  Inimitable  Boz.  We  went  down  into 
Devonshire  by  the  railroad,  and  there  we  hired  an  open 
carriage  from  an  innkeeper,  patriotic  in  all  Pickwick  mat- 
ters, and  went  on  with  post-horses.  Sometimes  we  travelled 
all  night,  sometimes  all  day,  sometimes  both.  I  kept  the 
joint-stock  purse,  ordered  all  the  dinners,  paid  all  the 
turnpikes,  conducted  facetious  conversations  with  the 
post-boys,  and  regulated  the  pace  at  which  we  travelled. 
Stanfield  (an  old  sailor)  consulted  an  enormous  map  on 
all  disputed  points  of  wayfaring;  and  referred,  moreover, 
to  a  pocket  compass  and  other  scientific  instruments. 
The  luggage  was  in  Forster's  department;  and  Maclise; 
having  nothing  particular  to  do,  sang  songs.  Heavens! 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  necks  of  bottles — distracting 
in  their  immense  varieties  of  shape — peering  out  of  the 
carriage  pockets!  If  you  could  have  witnessed  the  deep 
devotion  of  the  post-boys,  the  wild  attachment  of  tte 
hostlers,  the  maniac  glee  of  the  waiters!  If  you  could 
have  followed  us  into  the  earthy  old  churches  we  visited, 
and  into  the  strange  caverns  on  the  gloomy  sea-shore, 
and  down  into  the  depths  of  mines,  and  up  to  the  tops 
of  giddy  heights  where  the  unspeakably  green  water  was 
roaring,  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  feet  below! 
If  you  could  have  seen  but  one  gleam  of  the  bright  fires 
by  which  we  sat  in  the  big  rooms  of  ancient  inns  at  night, 
until  long  after  the  small  hours  had  come  and  gone,  or 
smelt  but  one  steam  of  the  hot  punch  (not  white,  dear 
Felton,  like  that  amazing  compound  I  sent  you  a  taste 
of,  but  a  rich,  genial,  glowing  brown)  which  came  in  every 
evening  in  a  huge  broad  china  bowl!  I  never  laughed  in 
my  life  as  I  did  on  this  journey.  It  would  have  done  you 
good  to  hear  me.  I  was  choking  and  gasping  and  burst- 
ing the  buckle  off  the  back  of  my  stock,  all  the  way. 
And  Stanfield  (who  is  very  much  of  your  figure  and  tem- 
perament, but  fifteen  years  older)  got  into  such  apo- 
plectic entanglements  that  we  were  often  obliged  to  beat 
him  on  the  back  with  portmanteaus  before  we  could  re- 
cover him.  Seriously,  I  do  believe  there  never  was  such 
a  trip.  And  they  made  such  sketches,  those  two  men,  in 
the  most  romantic  of  our  halting-places,  that  you  would 
have  sworn  we  had  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  with  us,  as  well 
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as  the  Spirit  of  Fun.  But  stop  till  you  come  to  England 
~I  say  no  more. 

The  actuary  of  the  National  Debt  couldn't  calculate 
the  number  of  children  who  are  coming  here  on  Twelfth 
Night,  in  honour  of  Charley's  birthday,  for  which  occa* 
sion  I  have  provided  a  magic-lantern  and  divers  other 
tremendous  engines  of  that  nature.  But  the  b^t  of  it 
is  that  Forster  and  I  have  purchased  between  us  the 
entire  stock-in-trade  of  a  conjurer,  the  practice  and  dis- 
play whereof  is  intrusted  to  me.  And  0  my  dear  eyes, 
Felton,  if  you  could  see  me  conjuring  the  company's 
watches  into  impossible  tearcaddies,  and  causing  pieces 
of  money  to  fly,  and  burning  pocket-handkerchiefs  with- 
out hurting  'em,  and  practising  in  my  own  room,  without 
anybody  to  admire,  you  would  never  forget  it  as  long  as 
you  live.  In  those  tricks  which  require  a  confederate,  I 
am  assisted  (by  reason  of  his  imperturbable  good  humour) 
by  Stanfield,  who  always  does  his  part  exactly  the  wrong 
way,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  all  beholders.  We 
come  out  on  a  small  scale,  to-night,  at  Forster's,  where 
we  see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  one  in.  Particulars 
shall  be  forwarded  in  my  next. 

I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  Forster  really  be- 
lieves he  doee  know  you  personally,  and  has  all  his  life. 
He  talks  to  me  about  you  with  such  gra^/ity  that  I  am 
afraid  to  grin,  and  feel  it  necessary  to  look  quite  serious. 
Sometimes  he  tdls  me  things  about  you,  doesn't  ask  me, 
you  know,  so  that  I  am  occasionally  perplexed  beyond 
all  telling,  and  begin  to  think  it  was  he,  and  not  I,  who 
went  to  America.     It's  the  queerest  thing  in  the  world. 

The  book  I  WRS  to  have  given  Longfellow  for  you  is 
not  worth  sending  by  itself,  being  only  a  "Barnabv." 
But  I  will  look  up  some  manuscript  for  you  (I  thinK  I 
have  that  of  the  "American  Notes"  complete),  and  will 
tiy  to  make  the  parcel  better  worth  its  long  conveyimce. 
With  regard  to  Maclise's  pictures,  you  certainly  are  quite 
right  in  your  impression  of  them;  but  he  is  ''such  a  dis- 
cursive devil"  (as  he  says  about  himself),  and  flies  off  at 
such  odd  tangents,  that  I  feel  it  difficult  to  convey  to 
you  any  general  notion  of  his  purpose.  I  will  try  to  do 
so  when  I  write  again.  1  want  very  much  to  know  about 
- — -  and  that  charming  girl.  .  .  .  Give  me  full  particu- 
lars.   Will  you  remember  me  cordially  to  Sunmer,  and 
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say  I  thank  him  for  his  welcome  letter?  The  liketo  Hiil- 
ard,  with  many  regards  to  himself  and  his  wife,  with 
whom  I  had  one  night  a  little  conversation  which  I  shall 
not  readily  forget.  The  like  to  Washington  Allston,  and 
all  friends  who  care  for  me  and  have  outlived  my  book. 
,  .  .  Always,  my  dear  Felton, 

With  true  regard  and  aflfectiou,  yours. 

To  Professor  Felton. 

1  Devonshire  Terrace,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  Second  March,  1843. 

My  dear  Felton — I  don't  know  where  to  begin,  but 
pluoge  headlong  with  a  terrible  splash  into  this  letter,  on 
the  chance  of  turning  up  somewhere. 

Hurrah!  Up  like  a  cork  again,  with  the  "North  Amer- 
ican Review"  in  my  hand.  Like  you,  my  dear  ■•  ■  ,  and 
I  can  say  no  more  in  praise  of  it,  though  I  go  to  the  end 
of  the  sheet.  You  cannot  think  how  much  notice  it  has 
attracted  here.  Brougham  called  the  other  day,  with  the 
number  (thinking  i  might  not  have  seen  it),  anid  I  being 
out  at  the  time,  he  left  a  note^  speaking  of  it,  and  of  the 
writer,  in  terms  that  warmed  my  heart.  Lord  Ashburton 
(one  of  whose  people  wrote  a  notice  in  the  "Edinburgh," 
whi-eh  they  have  since  publicly  contradicted)  also  wrote 
to  me  gubout  it  in  just  the  same  strain.  And  Many  others 
have  done  the  like. 

I  am  in  great  health  and  spirits  and  powdering  away  at 
"Chuzzlewit,"  with  aill  manner  of  facetiousness  rising  up 
before  me  as  I  go  on.  As  to  news,  I  have  really  none, 
saving  that  Forster  has  been  laid  up  with  rheumatismfor 
weeks  past,  but  is  now,  I  hope,  getting  better.  My  little 
captain,  as  I  call  him — he  who  took  me  out,  I  mean,  and 
with  whom  I  had  that  adventure  of  the  cork  soles— has 
been  in  London  too^  and  seeing  all  the  lions  under  my 
escort.  Good  heavens!  I  wish  you  could  h$,ve  seen  eer.- 
tam  .other  mahogany-faced  men  (also  captains)  who  used 
to  call  here  for  him  in  the  .morning,  and  bear  him  off  to 
docks  and  rivers  and  all  sorts  of  queer  places,  whence  he 
always  neturned  late  at  night,  with  rum-and-water  tear- 
drops in  his  eyes,  and  a  complication  of  punchy  snxells  in 
his  mouth!  He  was  better  than  ^  comedy  to  us,  having 
marvellous  ways  of  tying. his  pocket-handk^chief  round 
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his  neck  at  dinner-time  in  a  kind  of  jolly  embarrassment, 
and  then  forgetting  what  he  had  done  with  it;  also  of 
singing  songs  to  wrong  tunes,  and  calUng  land  objects  by 
sea  names,  and  never  knowing  what  o'docfc  it  was,  but 
taking  midnight  for  seven  in  the  evening;  with  many 
other  sailor  oddities,  all  full  of  honesty,  manliness,  and 
good  temper.  We  took  him  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to 
see  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  But  I  never  could  find 
out  what  he  meant  by  turning  round,  after  he  had  watched 
the  first  two  scenes  with  great  attention,  and  inquiring 
"whether  it  was  a  Polish  piece."  .  .  . 

On  the  fourth  of  April  I  am  going  to  preside  at  a  public 
dinner  for  the  benefit  of  the  printers;  and  if  you  were  a 
guest  at  that  table,  wouldn't  I  smite  you  on  the  shoulder, 
harder  than  ever  I  rapped  the  well-beloved  back  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  at  the  City  Hotel  in  New  York! 

You  were  asking  me — I  love  to  say  asking,  as  if  we 
could  talk  together — about  Maclise.  He  is  such  a  dis- 
cursive fellow,  and  so  eccentric  in  his  might,  that  on  a 
mental  review  of  his  pictures  1  can  hardly  tell  you  of 
them  as  leading  to  any  one  strong  purpose.  But  the  an- 
nual Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  comes  oS  in  May, 
and  then  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  notion  of  him. 
He  is  a  tremendous  creature,  and  might  do  anything. 
But,  like  all  tremendous  creatures,  takes  his  own  way, 
and  flies  off  at  unexpected  breaches  in  the  conventional 
wall. 

You  know  H 's  book,  I  dare  say.     Ah!    I  saw  a 

scene  of  mingled  comicality  and  seriousness  at  his  funeral 
some  weeks  ago,  which  has  choked  me  at  dinner-time 
ever  since.    C-—  and  I  went  as  mourners;    and  as  he 

lived,  poor  fellow,  five  miles  out  of  town,  I  drove  C 

down.  It  was  such  a  day  as  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of 
nature,  is  seldom  seen  in  any  parts  but  these — muddy, 
foggy,  wet,  dark,  cold,  and  unutterably  wretched  in  every 

possible  respect.     Now,  C has  enormous  whiskers, 

which  straggle  all  down  his  throat  in  such  weather,  and 
stick  out  in  front  of  him,  Uke  a  partially  unravelled  bird's- 
nest;  so  that  he  looks  queer  enough  at  the  best,  but  when 
he  is  very  wet,  and  in  a  state  between  jollity  (he  is  always 
very  jolly  with  me)  and  the  deepest  gravity  (going  to  a 
funeral,  you  know),  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  resist  him; 
espeoially  as  he  makes  the  strangest  remarks  the  mind  of 
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man  can  conceive,  without  any  intention  of  being  funny, 
but  rather  meaning  to  be  philosophical.  I  really  cried 
with  an  irresistible  sense  of  his  comicality  all  the  way; 
but  when  he  was  dressed  out  in  a  black  cloak  and  a  very 
long  black  hat-band  by  an  undertaker  (who,  as  he  whis- 
pered me  with  tears  in  his  eyes — for  he  had  known  H 

many  years — ^was  a  "character,  and  he  would  like  to 
sketch  him");  I  thought  I  should  have  been  obUged  to  go 
away.  However,  we  went  into  a  little  parlour  where  the 
funeral  party  was,  and  God  knows  it  was  miserable  enough, 
for  the  widow  and  children  were  crying  bitteriy  in  one 
corner,  and  the  other  mourners — mere  people  of  cere- 
mony, who  cared  no  more  for  the  dead  man  than  the 
hearse  did — were  talking  quite  coolly  and  carelessly  to- 
gether in  another;  and  the  contrast  was  as  painful  and 
distressing  as  anything  I  ever  saw.  There  was  an  inde- 
pendent clei^man  present,  with  his  bands  on  and  a  Bible 
under  his  arm/ who,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  addressed 

C thus,  in  a  loud  emphatic  voice:   "Mr.  C ,  have 

you  seen  a  paragraph  respecting  our  departed  friend, 
which   has   gone   the   round  of  the   morning  papers?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  C ,  "I  have,"  looking  very  hard  at 

me  the  while,  for  he  had  told  me  with  some  pride  com- 
ing down  that  it  was  his  composition.  "Oh!"  said  the 
clergyman.  "Then  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  C — — , 
that  it  is  not  only  an  insult  to  me,  who  am  the  servant 
of  the  Almighty,  but  ati  insult  to. the  Almighty,  whose 
servant  I  am."  "How  is  that,  sir?"  said  C  .  "It 
is  stated,  Mr.  C ,  in  that  paragraph,"  says  the  min- 
ister, "that  when  Mr.  H-- —  failed  in  business  as  a  book- 
seller, he  was  persuaded  by  me  to  try  the  pulpit;  which 
is  false,  incorrect,  unchristian,  in  a  manner  blasphemous, 
and  in  all  respects  contemptible.  Let  us  pray."  With 
which,  my  dear  Felton,  and  in  the  same  breath,  I  give 
you  my  word,  he  knelt  down,  as  we  all  did,  and  began  a 
very  miserable  jumble  of  an  extemporary  prayer.  I  was 
really  penetrated  with  sorrow  for  the  family,  but  when 

C (upon  his  knees,  and  sobbing  for  the  loss  of  an 

old  friend)  whispered  me,  "  that  if  that  wasn't  a  clergy- 
man, and  it  wasn't  a  funeral,  he'd  have  punched  his  head," 
I  felt  as  if  nothing  but  convulsions  could  possibly  relieve 
me.  .  .  ,  Faithfully  always,  my  dear  Felton, 
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To  Douglas  jERftoLD. 

Devonshire  Terrace  <  Third  May^  1843. 

My  dear  JbrroLd — Let  me  thank  you  mcfst  cordially 
for  your  books,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes  (arid  I  have 
read  them  with  perfect  deUght),  but  also  for  this  hearty 
and  most  welcome  mark  of  your  recollection  of  the  friend- 
ship we  have  established;  in  whidh  light  I  know  I  may 
regard  and  prize  them. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  opening  pdper  in  the 
Illuminated.  It  is  very  wise,  and  capital;  written  with 
the  finest  end  of  that  iron  pen  of  yours;  Witty,  much 
needed,  tod  full  of  truth.  I  vow  to  God  that  I  think  the 
parrots  of  Society  are  more  intolerable  and  mischievous 
than  its  birds  of  prey.  If  ever  I  destroy  myself,  it  wil! 
be  in  the  bitterness  of  hearing  those  infernal  and  damna- 
bly good  old  times  extolled.  Once,  in  a  fit  of  madness, 
after  having  been  to  a  public  dinner  which  took  place 
just  as  this  Ministry  came  in,  I  wrote  the  parody  I  send 
you  enclosed,  for  Fonblanque.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
but  wrath;  but  that's  wholesome,  so  I  send  it  yoii. 

I  am  writing  a  little  history  of  England*  for  my  boy, 
which  I  will  send  you  when  it  is  printed  for  him,  though 
your  boys  are  too  old  to  profit  by  it.  It  is  curious  that 
I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  him  (writing,  I  dare  say,  at 
the  same  moment  with  you)  the  exact  spirit  of  your  paper, 
for  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  he  were  to  get  hold 
of  any  Conservative  or  High  Church  notions;  and  the 
best  way  of  guarding  against  any  such  horrible  result,  is, 
I  take  it,  to  wring  the  parrots'  necks  in  his  very  cradle. 

Oh  Heaven,  if  you  could  have  b^n  with  me  at  a  hos- 
pital dinner  last  Monday!  There  were  men  there  who 
made  such  speeches  ahd  expressed  such  sentiments  as  any 
moderately  intelligent  dustman  would  have  blushed 
through  his  cindery  bloom  to  have  thought  of.  Sleek, 
slobbering,  bow-paunched,  over-fed,  apoplectic,  snorting 
cattle,  and  the  auditory  leaping  u^  in  their  delight!  I 
never  saw  such  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  purse,  or 
felt  so  degraded  and  debased  by  its  contemplation,  since 
I  have  had  eyes  and  eb,t^.  The  absurdity  of  the  thing 
was  too  horrible  to  laugh  at.     It  was  perfectly  overwhelm* 

*  Never  finished.— Ed, 
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ing,  But  if  I  could  have  partaken  it  with  anybody  who 
wQuld  have  felt  it  as  you  would  have  done,  it  would  have 
had  quite  ^.nother  aspect;  or  would  at  least,  like  a  "classic 

masf  (oh  dr- that  word!)  have  had  one  funny  side  to 

relieve  its  dismal  features. 

Supposing  fifty  families  were  to  emigrate  into  the  wilds 
of  North  America — ^yours,  mine,  and  forty-eight  others — 
picked  for  their  concurrence  of  opinion  on  all  important 
subjects  and  for  their  resolution  to  found  a  colony  of 
common-sense,  how  soon  would  that  devil,  Cant,  present 
itself  among  them  in  one  shape  or  other?  The  day  they 
landed  dQ  you  say,  or  the  day  after? 

That  is  a  great  mistake  (almost  the  only  one  I  know) 
in  the  ^'  Arabian  Nights,"  when  the  Princess  restores  peo- 
ple to  their  original  beauty  by  sprinkling  them  with  the 
golden  water.  It  is  quite  clear  that  she  must  have  made 
monsters  of  them  by  such  a  christening  as  that. — My  dear 
JerroJd,  Faithfully  your  Friend. 

To  DAvin  Dickson. 

1  Dbvonbhxrb  Tbrracb,  Yore  Gat^, 

Regent's  Park,  Tenth  May,  1843^ 

SiR-^Permit  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  your  letter,  that 
you  do  not  understand  the  intention  (I  dare  say  theiault 
is  mine)  of  that  passage  in  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  which 
has  given  you  ofifence.  The, design  of  "the  Shepherd^' 
and  of  this  and  every  other  allusion  to  him  is,  to  show 
how  sacred  things  are  degraded,  vulgarised,  and  rigndered 
absurd  when  persona  who  are  utterly  incompetent  to 
teach  the  commonest  things  take  upon  themselves  to  ex- 
pound such  mysteries,  and  how,  in  making  mere  cant 
phrases  of  divjne  words,  these  persons  miss  the  spirit  in 
which  they  had  their  origin.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
this  sort  of  thing  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  I  never 
knew  it  lead  to  charity  or  good  deeds. 

Whether  the  great  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  creature 
of  his  hands,  moulded  in  his  own  image,  be  quite  so  oppo- 
site in  character  as  you  believe,  is  a  question  which  it 
would  profit  us  Uttle  to  discuss.  I  like  the  frankness  and 
candour  of  your  letter,  and  thank  you  for  it.  That  every 
man  who  seeks  heaven  must .  be  born  again,  in  good 
thoughts  of  his  Maker,  I  sincerely  believe.  That  it  is  ex- 
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pedient  for  every  hound  to  say  so  in  a  snuffling  form  of 
words,  to  which  he  attaches  no  good  meaning,  I  do  not 
believe.     I  take  it  there  is  no  difference  between  us. 

Faithfully  yours. 

To  Professor  Felton. 

Broadstairs,  Kent,  First  September ,  1843. 

My  dear  Felton — If  I  thought  it  in  the  nature  f)f 
things  that  you  and  I  could  ever  agree  on  paper,  touch- 
ing a  certain  Chuzzlewitian  question  whereupon  Forster 
tells  me  you  have  remarks  to  make,  I  should  immediately 
walk  into  the  same,  tooth  and  nail.  But  as  I  don't,  I 
won't.  Contenting  myself  with  this  prediction,  that  one 
of  these  years  and  days,  you  will  write  or  say  to  me: 
"  My  dear  Dickens,  you  were  right,  though  rough,  and  did 
a  world  of  good,  though  you  got  most  thoroughly  hated 
for  it."  To  which  I  shall  reply:  "My  dear  Felton,  I 
looked  a  long  way  off  and  not  immediately  under  my 
nose."  ...  At  which  sentiment  you  will  laugh,  and  I 
shall  laugh;  and  then  (for  I  foresee  this  will  all  happen 
in  my  land)  we  shall  call  for  another  pot  of  porter  and  two 
or  three  dozen  of  oysters. 

Now,  don't  you  in  your  own  heart  and  soul  quarrel 
with  me  for  this  long  silence?  Not  half  so  much  as  I 
quarrel  with  myself,  I  know;  but  if  you  could  read  half 
tne  letters  I  write  to  you  in  imagination,  you  would  swear 
by  me  for  the  best  of  correspondents.  The  truth  is,  that 
when  I  have  done  my  morning's  work,  down  goes  my 
pen,  and  from  that  minute  I  feel  it  a  positive  impossibility 
to  take  it  up  again,  until  imaginary  butchers  and  bakers 
wave  me  to  my  desk.  I  walk  about  brimful  of  letters, 
facetious  descriptions,  touching  morsels,  and  pathetic 
friendships,  but  can't  for  the  soul  of  me  uncork  myself. 
The  post-office  is  my  rock  ahead.  My  average  number  of 
letters  that  must  be  written  every  day  is,  at  the  least,  a 
do2en.  And  you  could  no  more  know  what  I  was  writ- 
ing to  you  spiritually,  from  the  perusal  of  the  bodily  thir- 
teenth, than  you  could  tell  from  my  hat  what  was  going 
on  in  my  head,  or  could  read  my  heart  on  the  surface  of 
my  flannel  waistcoat. 

This  is  a  little  fishing-place;  intensely  quiet;  built  on 
a  cliff,  whereon — in  the  centre  of  a  tiny  semicircular  bay 
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— our  house  stands;  the  sea  rolling  and  dashing  under 
the  windows.  Seven  miles  out  are  the  Goodwin  Sands 
(you've  heard  of.  the  Goodwin  Sands?)  whence  floating 
lights  perpetually  wink  after  dark,  as  if  they  were  carry- 
ing on  intrigues  with  the  servants.  Also  there  is  a  big 
lighthouse  cailed  the  North  Foreland  on  a  hill  behind  the 
village,  a  severe  parsonic  light,  which  reproves  the  young 
and  giddy  floaters,  and  stares  grimly  out  upon  the  sea. 
Under  the  cliff  are  rare  good  sands,  where  all  the  children 
assemble  every  morning  and  throw  up  impossible  forti- 
fications, which  the  sea  throws  down  again  at  high  water. 
Old  gentlemen  and  ancient  ladies  flirt  after  their  own 
manner  in  two  reading-rooms  and  on  a  great  many  scat- 
tered seats  in  the  open  air.  Other  old  gentlemen  look 
all  day  through  telescopes  and  never  see  anything.  In 
a  bay  window  in  a  one-pair  sits,  from  nine  o'clock  to  one, 
a  gentleman  with  rather  long  hair  and  no  neckcloth,  who 
writes  and  grins  as  if  he  thought  he  were  very  funny 
indeed.  His  name  is  Boz.  At  one  he  disappears,  and 
presently  emerges  from  a  bathing-machine,  and  may  be 
seen — a  kind  of  salmon-coloured  porpoise — splashing 
about  in  the  ocean.  After  that  he  may  be  seen  in  an- 
other bay  window  on  the  ground  floor,  eating  a  strong 
lunch;  after  that,  walking  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  or  lying  on 
his  back'  in  the  sand  reading  a  book.  Nobody  bothers 
him  unless  they  know  he  is  disposed  to  be  talked  to;  and 
I  am  told  he  is  very  comfortable  indeed.  He's  as  brown 
as  a  berry,  and  they  do  say  is  a  small  fortune  to  the  inn- 
keeper who  sells  beer  and  cold  punch.  But  this  is  mere 
rumour.  Sometimes  he  goes  up  to  London  (eighty  miles 
or  so,  away)  y  and  then  I  am  told  there  is  a  sound  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  at  night,  as  of  men  laughing,  to- 
gether with  a  clinking  of  knives  and  forks  and  wine- 
basses. 

I  never  shall  have  been  so  near  you  since  we  parted 
aboard  the  George  Washington  as  next  Tuesday.  For- 
ster,  Maclise,  and  I,  and  perhaps  Stanfield,  are  then  going 
aboard  the  Cunard  steamer  at  Liverpool,  to  bid  Macready 
good-bye,  and  bring  his  wife  away.  It  will  be  a  very 
hard  parting.  You  will  see  and  know  him  of  course. 
We  gave  him  a  splendid  dinner  last  Saturday  at  Rich- 
mond, whereat  I  presided  with  my  accustomed  grace. 
He  is  one  of  the  noblest  fellows  in  the  world,  and  I  would 
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give  a  great  deal  that  you  and  I  should  sit  beside  each 
other  to  see  him  play  Virginius,  Lear,  or  Werner,  which  I 
take  t6  be,  every  way,  the  greatest  piece  of  exquisite  per- 
fection that  his  lofty  art  is  capable  of  attaining.  His 
Macbeth,  especially  the  last  act,  is  a  tremendous  reality; 
but  so  indeed  is  almost  everything  he  does.  You  recol- 
lect, perhaps,  that  he  was  the  guardian  of  our  children 
while  we  were  away.     I  love  him  dearly.  .  .  . 

You  asked  me,  long  ago,  about  Maclise.  He  is  such  a 
wayward  fellow  in  his  subjects,  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  write  such  an  article  as  you  were  thinking 
of  about  him.  I  wish  you  could  form  an  idea  of  his 
genius.  One  of  these  days  a  book  will  come  out,  Moore's 
"Irish  Melodies,"  entirely  illustrated  by  him,  on  every 
page.  When  it  comes,  Til  send  it  to  you.  You  will  have 
some  notion  of  him  then.  He  is  in  great  favour  with  the 
Queen,  and  paints  secret  pictures  for  her  to  put  upon  her 
husband's  table  on  the  morning  of  his  birthday,  and  the 
like.  But  if  he  has  a  care,  he  will  leave  his  mark  on  more 
enduring  things  than  palace  walls. 

And  so  Longfellow  is  married.  I  remember  her  well, 
and  could  draw  her  portrait,  in  words,  to  the  life.  A  very 
beautiful  and  gentle  creature,  and  a  proper  love  for  a 
poet.  My  cordial  remembrances,  and  congratulations. 
Do  th^  live  in  the  house  where  we  breakfasted?  .  .  . 

I  very  often  dream  I  am  in  America  again;  but,  strange 
to  say,  I  never  dream  of  you.  I  am  always  endeavouring 
to  get  home  in  disguise,  and  have  a  dreary  sense  of  the 
distance.  Apropos  of  dreams,  is  it  not  a  strange  thing 
if  writers  of  fiction  never  dream  of  their  own  creations; 
recollecting,  I  suppose,  even  in  their  dreams,  that  they 
have  no  real  existence?  /  never  dream  of  any  of  my  own 
characters,  and  I  feel  it  so  impossible  that  I  would  wager 
Scott  never  did  of  his,  real  as  they  are.  I  had  a  good 
piece  of  absurdity  in  my  head  a  night  or  two  ago.  I 
dreamed  that  somebody  was  dead.  I  don't  know  who, 
but  it's  not  to  the  purpose.  It  was  a  private  gentleman, 
and  a  particular  friend;  and  I  was  greatly  overcome 
when  the  news  was  broken  to  me  (very  delicately)  by  a 
gentleman  in  a  cocked  hat,  top-boots,  and  a  sheet.  Noth- 
ing else.  "Good  God!"  I  said,  "is  he  dead?"  "He  is 
as  dead,  sir,"  rejoined  the  gentleman,  "as  a  door-nail. 
But  we  must  all  die,  Mr.  Dickens,  sooner  of  later,  my 
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dear  sir/'  *'Ah!"  I  said.  **Yes,  to  be  sure.  Very 
true.  But  what  did  he  die  of?'*  The  gentleman  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  said,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emo- 
tion: "He  christened  his  youngest  child,  sir,  with  a 
toasting-fork.''  I  never  in  my  Ufe  was  so  affected  m  at 
his  having  fallen  a  victim  to  this  complaint.  It  carried 
a  conviction  to  my  mind  that  he  never  could  have  re- 
covered. I  knew  that  it  was  the  most  interesting  and 
fatal  malady  in  the  world;  and  I  wrung  the  gentleman's 
hand  in  a  convulsion  of  respectful  admiration,  for  I  felt 
that  this  explanation  did  equal  honour  to  his  head  and 
heart. 

What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Gamp?  And  how  do  you 
like  the  undertaker?  I  have  a  fancy  that  they  are  in 
your  way.  Oh  heaven!  suoh  green  woods  as  I  was  ram- 
bling among,  down  in  Yorkshire,  when  I  was  getting  that 
done  last  July!  For  days  and  weeks  we  never  saw  the 
sky  but  through  green  boughs;  and  all  day  long  I  can- 
tered over  such  soft  moss  and  turf,  that  the  horse's  feet 
scarcely  made  a  sound  upon  it.  We  have  some  friends  in 
that  part  of  the  country  (close  to  Castle  Howard,  where 
Lord  Morpeth's  father  dwells  in  state, in  his  park  indeed), 
who  are  the  jolliest  of  the  jolly,  keeping  a  big  old  countr>' 
house,  with  an  ale  cellar  something  larger  than  a  reason- 
able church,  and  everything,  like  Goldamith^s  beai^ 
danceS)  "in  a  concatenation  accordingly.'*  Just  the 
place  for  you,  Felton!  We  performed  some  madnesses 
there  in  the  way  of  forfeits,  picnics,  rustic  games,  inspec- 
tions of  ancient  monasteries  at  midnight,  when  the  moon 
was  shining,  that  would  have  gone  to  your  heart,  and,  as 
Mr.  Weller  says,  "come  out  on  the  other  side."  ,  .  . 

Write  soon,  my  dear  Felton;  and  if  I  write  to  yqu  less 
often  than  I  would,  believe  that  my  aifeotionate  heart  is 
with  you  always.  Loves  and  regards  to  all  friends,  from 
yours  ever  and  ever.  Very  faithfully  yours. 

To  Professor  Pewon. 

Devonshirb  Terrace t  London, 
Second  January,  IB^i, 

My  very  dear  Fei^ton — You  are  a  prophet,  and  had 
best  retire  from  business  straightway.     Yesterday  morn- 
ing', New  Year's  Day,  when  I  walked  into  my  little  work- 
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room  after  breakfast,  and  was  looking  out  of  window  at 
the  snow  in  the  garden — not  seeing  it  particularly  well  in 
consequence  of  some  staggering  suggestions  of  last  night, 
whereby  I  was  beset — the  postman  came  to  the  door  with 
a  knock,  for  which  I  denounced  him  from  my  heart. 
Seeing  your  hand  upon  the  cover  of  a  letter  which  he 
brought,  I  immediately  blessed  him,  presetted  him  with 
a  glass  of  whisky,  inquired  after  his  family  (they  are  all 
well),  and  opened  the  dispatch  with  a  moist  and  oystery 
twinkle  in  my  eye.  And  on  the  very  day  from  which  the 
new  year  dates,  I  read  your  New  Year  congratulations  as 
punctually  as  if  you  lived  in  the  next  house!  Why  don't 
you? 

Now,  if  instantly  on  the  receipt  of  this  you  will  send  a 
free  and  independent  citizen  down  to  the  Cunard  wharf 
at  Boston,  you  will  find  that  Captain  Hewett,  of  the  Bri- 
tannia steamship  (my  ship),  has  a  small  parcel  for  Pro- 
fessor Felton  of  Cambridge;  and  in  that  parcel  you  will 
find  "A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose;  being  a  Ghost  Story 
of  Christmas  by  Charles  Dickens."  Over  which  "Christ- 
mas Carol"  Charles  Dickens  wept  and  laughed  and  wept 
again,  and  excited  himself  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  the  composition;  and  thinking  whereof  he  walked 
about  the  black  streets  of  London,  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles  many  a  night  when  all  the  sober  folks  had  gone  to 
bed.  ...  Its  success  is  most  prodigious.  And  by  every 
post  all  manner  of  strangers  write  all  manner  of  letters 
to  him  about  their  homes  and  hearths,  and  how  this  same 
"Carol"  is  read  aloud  there,  and  kept  on  a  little  shelf 
by  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  the  greatest  success,  as  I  am  told, 
that  this  ruffian  and  rascal  has  ever  achieved. 

Forster  is  out  again;  and  if  he  don't  go  in  again,  after 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  keeping  Christmas,  he 
must  be  very  strong  indeed.  Such  dinings, '  such  danc- 
ings, such  conjuring^,  such  blindman's-buffinffs,  such 
theatre-goings,  such  kissings-out  of  old  years  and  Idssings- 
in  of  new  ones,  never  took  place  in  these  parts  before. 
To  keep  the  "Chuzzlewit"  going,  and  do  this  little  book, 
the  "Carol,"  in  the  odd  times  between  two  parts  of  it, 
was,  as  you  may  suppose,  pretty  tight  work.  But  when 
it  was  done  I  broke  out  like  a  madman.  And  if  you 
could  have  seen  me  at  a  children's  party  at  Macready's 
the  other  night,  going  down  a  country  dance  with  Mrs. 
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M.,  you  lyauld  h^ve  thought  J  was  a  country  gentleman 
of  independent  property,  residing  on  a  tiptop  farm,  with 
the  winjd  blowing  straight  in  my  face  every  day.  .  .  . 

Your  friend,  Mr.  P ^,  dined  with  us  one  day  (I  don't 

know  whether  I  told  you  this  before),  and  pleased  us;  very 
much.  Mr.  O— —  hae  dined  here  once,  and  spenit  an 
evening  here,  I  have  not  ^een  him  lately,  though  h^  has 
called,  twice  or  thrice;  for  Kate  being  unwell  and  I  busy, 
we  have  not  been  visible  at  our  accustomed  seasons.  I 
wonder  whether  Putnam  has  fallen  m  your  way.  Poor 
Putnam!  He  was  a  good  fellow,  ahd  has  the  most  grate- 
ful heart  I  ever  met  with.  Our  journeyings  seem  to  be 
a  dream  now.  Talking  of  dreams,  strange  thpughtH  of 
Italy  and  France,  and  maybe  Germany,  are  springing  up 
within  me  as  the  "Chu;Mlewit''  clears  off*  It's. a  secret 
I  have  hardly  breathed  to  any  one,  but  I  "think"  of 
leaving  England  for  a  year,  next  midsummer,  bag  and 
baggage,  little  ones  and  all — then  coming  out  with  mch 
a  story,  Felton,  all  at  once,  np  parts,  sledge-hammer  blow. 

I  send  you  a  Manchester  paper,  as  you  desire.  The 
report  is  not  exactly  done,  but  very  well  done,  not>vith- 
standing.  It  was  a  very  spleindid  sight,  I  assure  you,  and 
an  awful-looking  audience.  .  I  am  going  to  preside,  at  a 
similar  meeting  at  Liverpool,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  ne?ct 
month,  and  on  my  way  home  I  may  be  obliged  to  p>:^side 
at  another  at  Birmingham.  I  will  send  you  papers,  if  the 
reports  be  at  all  like. the  real  thing. 

I  wrote  to  Prescott  about  his  bpok,  with  which  I  was 
perfectly  charmed.  .  I  think  his  descriptipns  masterly,  his 
style  brilliant,  his  purpose  manly  and  gallant  always. 
The  introductory  account  of  Aztec  civilization  inipr^essed 
me  exactly  as  it  impressed  you. .  From  beginning  to  end 
the  whole  history  is  enchanting  and  full  of  g^ius.  I  only 
wonder  that,  having  such  an  opportunity  of  illustrating 
the  doctrine  of  visible  judgments,  he  never  remarks,  when 
Cortes  and  his  mien  tpmble  the  idols  down  the  temple 
steps  and  call  npon  the  people  below  to  take  notice  that 
their  gods  are  powerless  to  help  themselves,  that  possi- 
bly, if  some  intelUgent  native  had  tumbled  down,  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  or  p^.trgkn  saint  after, them,  nothing 
very  remarkable  might  have  ensued  in  consequenqe., 
. ,  Of  course  you  like  Macready.  Your  name's  Felton. 
I  wish  you  could  see  him  play  Lear.     It  is  stupendously 
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tetiible.  But  I  suppose  he  would  be  slow  to  act  it  with 
the  Bostoh  company. 

Hearty  i*emembranced  to  Slimtier,  Longfellow,  Pres- 
cott,  and  all  whom  you  know  I  love  to  femembfir.  Count- 
less happy  years  to  you  and  yours,  my  deaif  Felton,  and 
some  instalment  of  them,  however  slight,  ih  England,  in 
the  loving  company  of  The  Proscribed  One. 

Oh,  breathe  not  his  name  I 

To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Devonshirb  Terrace,  Third  January,  1844. 

My  very  dear  Macready — You  know  all  the  news, 
and  you  know  I  love  you;  so  I  no  more  know  why  I 
write  than  I  do  why  I  *^come  rouhd"  after  the  play  to 
shake  hands  with  you  in  your  dressing-room.  I  say 
come,  as  if  yon  were  at  this  present  moment  the  lessee 

of  Dtxxty  Lane,  and  had with  a  long  face  on  one 

hand,   elaborately   explaining   that   everything   in 

creation  is  a  joint-stock  company  on  the  othei*,  the  in- 
imitable B.  by  the  fire,  in  conversation  with  •= — •—,  WelK 
a^day!  I  see  it  all,  and  smell  that  e^ttraotdinary  com- 
pound of  odd  scents  peculiar  to  a  theatre,  which  bursts 
upon  me  when  I  swing  open  the  little  door  in  the  hall, 
accompanies  me  as  I  meet  perspiring  supers  in  the  nar- 
row passage^  goes  with  me  up  the  two  steps,  crosses  the 
stage,  winds  round  the  third  entrance  P.S.  as  I  wind,  and 
escorts  me  safely  into  your  presence,  where  I  find  you 
uUwindihg  something  slowly  round  and  round  your  chest, 
which  is  so  long  that  no  man  can  see  the  etid  of  it. 

Oh  that  you  had  been  at  Clarence  Terrace  on  Nina's 
birthday!  Good  God,  how  We  missed  you,  talked  of  you, 
drank  youi*  health,  and  wondered  what  you  were  doing! 
Perhaps  you  are  Falkland  enough  (I  sweai*  I  suspect  you 
of  it)  to  feel  rather  sore — ^just  a  Uttle  bit,  you  know,  the 
merest  trifle  in  the  world — on  hearing  that  Mrs.  Macready 
looked  brilliant,  blooming,  young,  and  handsome,  and 
that  she  danced  a  country  dance  with  the  writer  hereof 
(Acres  to  yoUr  Falkland)  in  a  thorough  spirit  of  becom- 
ing good  humoUr  and  enjoyment.  Now  you  don't  Uke  to 
be  told  that?  Nor  do  you  quite  like  to  hear  that  Fol*ster 
ahd  I  conjured  bravely;  that  a  plum-pudding  was  pro- 
duced from  an  empty  saucepan,  held  over  a  blazing  fire 
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kindled  in  St^nfield'g  hat  without  damage  to  the  lining; 
th3.t  a  box  of  bran  was  changed  into  a  live  guinearpig, 
which  ran  between  iny  godchild's  feet,  and  was  the  pause 
of  sych  a  shrill  uproar  and  clapping  of  bwds^  that  you 
paight  have  b^ard  it  (and  I  dare  say  did)  in  America; 
that  three  half '-crowns  being  taken  frpm  Major  Burns  aftd 
put  into  a  tumbler-glass  before  his  eyes,  did  then  and 
there  give  jingling  answers  to  the  questions  asked  qf 
thepi  by  jne,  and  knew  where  you  were  and  wb«^t  you 
were  doing,  to  the  unspeakable  admiration  of  the  whole 
assembly.  Neither  do  you  quite  like  to  be  told  that  we 
are  going  to  do  it  again  next  Saturday,  with  the  addition 
of  jdemonia<5al  dresses  from  the  masquerade  shop;  nor 
that  Mrs.  Macready,  for  her  gallant  bearing  always,  and 
her  best  sort  of  best  affection,  is  the  be^t  creature  I  know. 
Never  mind;  no  man  shall  gag  n>e,  and  these  are  my 
opinions. 

My  dear  Macready,  the  lecturing  proposition  is  not  to 
be  thought  of,  I  have  not  the  ^lightest  doubt  pr  he^it^ 
tion  in  giving  you  my  most  strenuous  and  decided  adviciB 
against  it.  JLooking  only  tp  its  effect  at  home,  I  am  im- 
movable in  my  conviction  that  the  imprepsion  it  would 
produce,  would  be  one  of  failure,  and  reduction  of  your- 
self to  the  level  of  those  who  do  the  like  hyere.  To  ns 
who  know  the  Boston  names  and  honour  them,  and  who 
know  Boston  and  like  it  (Boston  is  what  I  would  haye 
the  whole  United  States  to  be),  the  Boston  requisition 
would  be  a  valuable  document,  of  which  you  and  your 
friends  might  be  proud.  But  those  names  are  perfectly 
unknown  to  the  pubJii;  here,  and  would  produce  not  the 
least  effect.  The  only  thing  known  to  the  public  here  is, 
that  they  ask  (when  I  say  "they"  I  n>ean  the  people) 
everybody  to  lecture.  It  is  one  of  the  thingP  I  have 
ridiculed  in  "Chuz^lewit."  Lecture  you,  and  you  fall 
into  the  roll  of  Lardners,  Vandenhoffs,  Eltons,  Knowleseg, 
Buckinghams.  You  are  off  your  pedestal,  have  (lung 
away  ypur  glass  slipper,  and  changed  your  triumphal 
coach  into  a  seedy  old  pumpkin.  I  am  quite  SUF^  of  it, 
and  cannot  express  my  strong  conviction  in  language  of 
sufficient  force. 

"Puff-ridden!"  why  to  be  sure  they  aje.  The  nation 
is  a  miserable  Sindbad,  and  its  boasted  press  the  loath- 
some, foul  old  man  upon  his  back,  and  yet  th^y  will  tell 
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you,  and  proclaim  to  the  four  winds  for  repetition  here, 
that  they  don't  need  their  ignorant  and  brutal  papers, 
as  if  the  papers  could  exist  if  they  didn't  need  them! 
Let  any  two  of  these  vagabonds,  in  any  town  you  go  to, 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  make  you  an  object  of  attack, 
or  to  direct  the  general  attention  elsewhere,  and  what 
avail  those  wonderful  images  of  passion  which  you  have 
been  all  your  Ufe  perfecting! 

I  have  sent  you,  to  the  charge  of  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Golden,  a  little  book  I  published  on  the  17th  of 
December,  and  which  has  been  a  most  prodigious  suc- 
cess— the  greatest,  I  think,  I  have  ever  achieved.  It 
pleases  me  to  think  that  it  will  bring  you  home  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  I  long  to  hear  you  have  read  it  on  some 
quiet  morning.  Do  they  allow  you  to  be  quiet,  by-the- 
way?  "Some  of  our  most  fashionable  people,  sir,"  de- 
nounced me  awfully  for  liking  to  be  alone  sometimes. 

Now  that  we  have  turned  Christmas,  I  feel  as  if  your 
face  were  directed  homewards,  Macready.  The  down- 
hill part  of  the  road  is  before  us  now,  and  we  shall  travel 
oti  to  midsummer  at  a  dashing  pace;  and,  please  Heaven, 
I  will  be  at  Liverpool  when  vou  come  steaming  up  the 
Mersey,  with  that  red  funnel  smoking  out  unutterable 
things,  and  your  heart  much  fuller  than  your  trunks, 
though  something  lighter!  If  I  be  not  the  first  English- 
man to  shake  hands  with  you  on  EngUsh  ground,  the 
man  who  gets  before  me  will  be  a  brisk  and  active  fellow, 
and  even  then  need  put  his  best  leg  foremost.  So  I  warn 
Forster  to  keep  in  the  rear,  or  he'll  he  blown. 

If  you  shall  have  any  leisure  to  project  and  put  on 
paper  the  outline  of  a  scheme  for  opening  any  theatre  on 
your  return,  upon  a  certain  list  subscribed,  and  on  cer- 
tain understandings  with  the  actors,  it  strikes  me  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  break  ground  while  you  are  still  away. 
Of  course  I  need  not  say  that  I  will  see  anybody  or  do 
anything — even  to  the  calling  together  of  the  actors — 
if  you  should  ever  deem  it  desirable.     My  opinion  is  that 

our  respected  and  valued  friend  Mr.  will  stagger 

through  another  season  if  he  don't  rot  first.  I  under- 
stand he  is  in  a  partial  state  of  decomposition  at  this 
minute.     He    was    very  ill,   but   got   better.     How    is 

it  that always  do  get  better,  and  strong  hearts  are 

so  easy  to  die? 
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Look  homeward  always,  as  We  look  abroad  to  you. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Macready. 

Ever  your  affectionate  Friend. 

To  T.  J.  Thompson. 

Liverpool,  Wednesdcty  Night,  Twenty-eighth  February, 
Hcdf-past  Ten  at  Night. 

My  dear  Thompson — There  never  were  such  consider- 
ate people  as  they  are  here.  After  offering  nae  unbounded 
hospitality  and  my  declining  it,  they  leave  me  to  myself 
like  gentlemen.  They  saved  me  from  all  sorts  of  intrusion 
at  the  Town  Hall  * — brought  me  back— and  left  me  to 
my  quiet  supper  (now  on  the  table)  as  they  had  left  me 
to  my  quiet  dinner. 

I  wish  you  had  come.  It  was  really  a  splendid  sight. 
The  Town  Hall  was  crammed  to  the  roof  by,  I  suppose, 
two  thousand  persons.  The  ladies  were  in  full  dress  and 
immense  numbers;  and  when  Dick  showed  himself,  the 
whole  assembly  stood  up,  rustling  like  the  leaves  of  a 
wood.  Dick,  with  the  heart  of  a  lion,  dashed  in  bravely. 
He  introduced  that  about  the  genie  in  the  casket  with 
marvellous  effect;  and  was  applauded  to  the  echo,  which 
did  applaud  again.  He  was  horribly  nervous  when  he 
arrived  at  Birmingham,  but  when  he  stood  upon  the  plat- 
form, I  don't  believe  his  pulse  increased  ten  degrees.  A 
better  and  quicker  audience  never  listened  to  man. 

The  ladies  had  hung  the  hall  (do  you  know  what  an 
immense  place  it  is?)  with  artificial  flowers  all  round. 
And  on  the  front  of  the  great  gallery,  immediately  front- 
ing this  young  gentleman,  were  the  words  in  artificial 
flowers  (you'll  observe),  "Welcome  Boz,"  in  letters  about 
six  feet  high.  Behind  his  ho:^(l  nn'l  :i]>nnt  the  great 
organ,  were  immense  transparencies  representing  several 
Fames  crowning  a  corresponding  number  of  Dicks,  at 
which  Victoria  (taking  out  a  poetic  licence)  was  highly 
delighted. 


*  On  the  26th  of  T'^bruary  Dickens  took  the  chair  and  made  a 
speech  on  education  at  a  soiree  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  at 
LiverpooI.-^ED. 
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I  am  going  to  bed.     The  landlady  is  not  literary,  and 
calls  me  Mr.  Digzon.     In  other  respects  it  is  a  good  house. 
My  dear  Thompson,  always  yours. 


To  Danibl  Macli^b,  R.A. 

Villa  di  Baqnarello,  Alb  arc, 
Monday y  Twenty-second  Jidy,  1844. 

My  very  dear  Mac — I  address  you  with  something  of 
the  lofty  spirit  of  an  exile — a  banished  commoner — a  sort 
of  Anglo-Pole.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  have  done 
for  my  country  in  coming  away  from  it;  but  I  feel  it  is 
something — something  great — something  virtuous  and 
heroic.  Lofty  emotions  rise  within  me,  when  I  see  the 
sun  set  on  the  blue  Mediterranean.  I  am  the  limpet  on 
the  rock.  My  father's  name  is  Turner,  and  my  boots  are 
green. 

Apropos  of  blue.  In  a  certain  picture,  called  "The 
Serenade,'*  you  painted  a  sky.  If  you  ever  have  occa- 
sion to  paint  the  Mediterranean,  let  it  be  exactly  of  that 
colour.  Tt  lies  before  me  now,  as  deeply  and  intensely 
blue.  But  no  such  colour  is  above  me.  Nothing  like  it. 
In  the  South  of  France — at  Avignon,  at  Aix,  at  Mar- 
seilles— I  saw  deep  blue  skies  (not  so  deep  though — oh 
Lord,  no!),  and  also  in  America;  but  the  sky  above  me 
is  familiar  to  my  sight.  Is  it  heresy  to  say  that  I  have 
seen  its  twin-brother  shining  through  the  window  of 
Jack  Straw's  * — that  down  in  Devonshire  I  have  seen  a 
better  sky?  I  dare  say  it  is;  but  like  a  great  many  other 
heresies,  it  is- true. 

But  such  green — green — green — as  flutters  in  the  vine- 
yard down  below  the  windows,  that  I  never  saw;  nor  yet 
such  lilac,  and  such  purple  as  float  between  me  and  the 
distant  hills;  nor  yet — in  anything — picture,  book,  or 
verbal  boredom— such  awful,  solemn,  impenetrable  blue, 
as  is  that  same  sea.  It  has  such  an  absorbing,  silent, 
deep,  profound  efifect,  that  I  can't  help  thinking  it  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  Styx.  It  looks  as  if  a  draught  of  it — 
only  so  much  as  you  could  scoop  up  on  the  beach,  in  the 
hollow  of  your  hand — would  wash  out  everything  else, 
and  make  a  great  blue  blank  of  your  intellect. 

♦The  Jack  Straw's  Castle  Inn,  at  Hampstead. — Ed. 
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When  the  mn  sets  clearly,  then,  by  Heaven,  it  Is  ma- 
jestic! From  any  one  of  eleven  windows  here,  or  from 
a  terrace  overgrown  with  grapes,  you  may  behold  the 
broad  sea;  villas,  houses,  mountains,  forts,  strewn  with 
rose  leaves — ^strewn  with  thorns — stifled  in  thorns!  Dyed 
through  and  through  and  through.  For  a  moment.  No 
more.  The  sun  is  impatient  and  fierce,  like  everything 
else  in  these  parts,  and  goes  down  headlong.  Run  to 
fetch  your  hat — and  it*s  night.  Wink  at  the  right  time 
of  black  night — and  it's  morning.  Everything  is  in  ex- 
tremes. There  is  an  insect  here  (I  forget  its  name,  and 
Fletcher  and  Roche  are  both  out)  that  chirps  all  day. 
There  is  one  outside  the  window  now.  The  chirp  is  very 
loud,  something  like  a  Brobdingnagian  grasshopper.  The 
creature  is  born  to  chirp — to  progress  in  chirping-^to 
chirp  louder,  louder,  lounder— till  it  gives  one  tremendous 
chirp,  and  bursts  itself.  That  is  its  life  and  death. 
Everything  *'is  in  a  concatenation  accordingly."  The 
day  gets  brighter,  brighter,  brighter,  till  it's  night.  The 
summer  gets  hotter,  hotter,  hotter,  till  it  bursts.  The 
fruit  gets  riper,  riper,  riper,  till  it  tumbles  down  and  rots. 

Ask  me  a  question  or  two  about  fresco — ^will  you  be  so 
good?  All  the  houses  are  painted  in  fresco  hereabout — 
the  outside  walls  I  mean;  the  fronts,  and  backs,  and  sides 
— and  all  the  colour  has  run  into  damp  and  green  seedi- 
ness,  and  the  very  design  has  struggled  away  into  the 
component  atoms  of  the  plaster.  Sometimes  (but  not 
often)  I  can  make  out  a  Virgin  with  a  mildewed'  glory 
round  her  head;  holding  nothing,  in  an  indiscernilile  lap, 
with  invisible  arms;  and  occasionally  the  leg  or  arms  of 
a  cherub,  but  it  is  very  melancholy  and  dim.  There  are 
two  old  fresco-painted  vases  outside  my  own  gate— one 
on  either  hand — which  are  so  faint,  that  I  never  saw  them 
till  last  night;  and  only  then  because  I  was  looking  over 
the  wall  after  a  lizard,  who  had  come  upon  me  while  I 
was  smoking  a  cigar  above,  and  crawled  over  one  of 
these  embellishments  to  his  retreat.  There  is  a  church 
here — the  Church  of  the  Annunciation— which  they  are 
now  (by  "they"  I  mean  certain  noble  families)  Restoring 
at  a  vast  expense,  as  a  work  of  piety.  It  is  a  large  church, 
with  a  great  many  little  chapels  in  it,  and  a  very  high 
dome.  Every  Inch  of  this  edifice  is  painted,  and  every 
design  is  set  in  a  great  gold  framfe  or  border  elaborately 
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wrought..  You  can  imagine  nothing  so  splendid.  It  is 
worth  coming  the  whole  distance  to  see.  But  eveiy  sort 
of  splendour  is  in  perpetual  enactment  through  the  mean^ 
of  these  churches.  Gorgeous  processions  in  the  streets, 
illuminations  of  windows  on  festa-nights;  lighting  up  of 
Ijamps  and  clustering  of  flowers  before  the  shrines  of 
saints;  all  manner  of  show  and  display.  The  doors  of  the 
churches  stand  wide  open;  and  in  this  hot  weather  great 
red  curtains  flutter  and  wave  in  their  places;  and  if  you 
go  and  sit  in  one  of  these  to  get  out  of  the  sun,  you  3ee 
the  queerest  figures  kneeling  against  pillars,  and  the 
strangest  people  passing  in  and  out,  and  vast  streanas  of 
women  in  veils  (they  don't  wear  bonnets),  with  great 
fans  in  their  hands,  coming  and  going,  that  you  are  never 
tired  of  looking  on.  Except  in  the  churches,  you  would 
suppose  the  city  (at  this  time  of  the  year)  to  be  deserted, 
the  people  keep  so  close  within  doors.  Indeed  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  put  into  the  heat.  I  have  only  been 
into  Genoa  twice  pnyself.  We  are  deliciously  cool  here, 
by  comparison;  being  high,  and  having  the  sea  breeze. 
There  is  always  some  shade  in  the  vineyard,  too;  and 
underneath  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  so  if  I  choose  to 
saunter,  I  can  do  it  easily,  even  in  the  hot  time  of  the 
day.  I  am  as  lazy,  however,  as — as  you  are,  and  do  little 
but  eat  and  drink  and  read. 

As  I  am  going  to  transmit  regular  accounts  of  all  sight- 
seeings and  journeyings  to  Forster,  who  will  show  them 
to  you,  I  will  not  bore  you  with  descriptions,  however. 
I  hardly  think  you  allow  enough  for  the  great  brightness 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  which  is  commonly  achieved  on 
the  Continent,  in  that  same  fresco  painting.  I  saw  some 
— ^by  a  French  artist  and  his  pupil — ^in  progress  at  the 
cathedral  at  Avignon,  which  was  as  bright  and  airy  as 
anything  can  be — nothing  dull  or  dead  about  it;  and  I 
have  observed  quite  fierce  and  glaring  colours  elsewhere. 

We  have  a  piano  now  (there  was  none  in  the  house), 
and  have  fallen  into  a  pretty  settled  easy  track.  We 
breakfast  about  half-past  nine  or  ten,  dine  about  four, 
and  go  to  bed  about  eleven.  We  are  much  courted  by 
the  visiting  people,  of  course,  and  I  very  much  resort  to 
my  old  habit  of  bolting  from  callers,  and  leaving  their 
reception  to  Kate.  Green  figs  I  have  already  learnt  to 
like.    Green  almonds  (we  have  them  at  dessert  every 
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day)  are  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world.  And  green 
lemons,  combined  with  some  rare  hoUands  that  is  to  be 
got  here,  make  prodigious  punch,  I  assure  you.  You 
ought  to  come  over,  Mac;  but  I  don't  expect  you,  though 
I  am  sure  it.  would  be  a  very  good  move  for  you.  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  of  that.  Fletcher  baa  made  a 
sketch  of  the  house,  and  will  copy  it  in  prai-and*ink  for 
transmi^ision  to  you  in  my  next  letter.  I  shall  look,  out 
for  a  place  in  Genoa,  between  this  and  the  winter  time. 
In  the  meantime,  the  people  who  come  out  here  breathe 
delightedly,  .as  if  they  had  got  into  another  -climate. 
Landing  in  the  city,  you  would  hardly  suppose  it  possible 
that  there  could  be  such  an  air  within  two  miles. 

Write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  like  a  dear  good  fellow, 
and  rely  upon  the  punctuality  of  my  correspondence. 
Loqing  you  and  Forster  is  like  losing  my  arpis  and  legs, 
and  dull  and  lame  I  am  without  you.  But  at  Bro^dstairs 
next  year,  please  God,  when  it  is  all  over,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  laid  up  such  a  store  of  recoUectiops  and 
improvement. 

I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  Timber.  He  is  as  ill- 
adapted  to  the  climate  at  this  time  of  year  as  a  suit  of 
fur,  I  have  had  him, made  a  Uon  dog;  but  the  fleas  flock 
in  such  crowds  into  the  hair  he  has  left,  that  thfey  drive 
him  nearly  frantic,  and  reader  it  absolutely  •.  peoessaity 
that  he  should  be  kept  by  himself.  Of  all  the  miserable 
hideous  little  frights  you  ever  saw,,  you  never  beheld  such 
a  devil.  Apropo&y  as  we  were  crossing  the  Seine  within 
two  stages  of  Paris,  Roche  *  suddenly  said  to  me,  sitting 
by  me  on  the  box:  "The  Uttel  dog  'ave  got  a  great  lip!" 
I  was  thinking  of  things  remote  and  very  different,  and 
couldn't  comprehend  why  any  peculiarity  in  this  feature 
on  the  part  of  the  dog  should  excite  a  man  so  much.  As 
I  was  musing  upon  it,  my  ears  were  attracted  by  shou:ts 
of^H^lo!  hol^!  Hi,hi,hi!  Levoila!  Regardez!'' andthe 
like.  And  looking  down  among  the  oxe^ — we  were  in  the 
centre  of  a  numerous  drove — I  saw  him,  Timber,  lying  in  the 
road,  curled  up — ^you  know  his  way — like  a  lobster,  only 
not  so  stiff,  yelping  dismally  in  the  pain  of  his  "lip'* 
from  the  roof  of  the  carriage;  and  between  the  aching  of 
his  bones,  his  horror  of  the  oxen,  and  his  dread  of  me 

*  Dickens's  courier  in  Italy,  etc. — Ed. 
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(who  he  evidently  took  to  be  the  immediate  agent  in  and 
cause  of  the  damage),  singing  out  to  an  extent  which 
I  believe  to  be  perfectly  unprecedented;  while  every 
Frenchman  and  French  boy  within  sight  roared  for  com- 
pany.    He  wasn't  hurt. 

Kate  and  Georgina  send  their  best  loves;  and  the  chil- 
dren add  "theirs."  Katey,  in  particular,  desires  to  be 
commended  to  "Mr.  Teese.''  She  has  a  sore  throat; 
from  sitting  in  constant  draughts,  I  suppose;  but  with 
that  exception,  we  are  all  quite  well. — Ever  believe  me, 
my  dear  Mac,  Your  affectionate  Friend. 

To  Clarkson  Stanfjeld,  R.A, 

Albaro,  Saturday  Nighty  Twentyr-fourth  August,  1844. 

My  dear  Stanfield — I  love  you  so  truly,  and  have 
such  pride  and  joy  of  heart  in  your  friencbhip,  that  I 
don't  know  how  to  begin  writing  to  you.  When  I  think 
how  you  are  walking  up  and  down  London  in  that  portly 
surtout;  and  can't  receive  proposals  from  Dick  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  I  fall  into  a  state  between  laughing  and  cry- 
ing, and  want  some  friendly  back  to  smite.  ''Je-im!" 
"  Aye,  aye,  your  honour,'*  is  in  my  ears  every  time  I  walk 
upon  the  seashore  here;  and  the  number  of  expeditions 
I  make  into  Cornwall  in  my  sleep,  the  springs  of  Flys  I 
break,  the  songs  I  sing,  and  the  bowls  of  punch  I  drink, 
would  soften  a  heart  of  stone. 

We  have  had  weather  here,  since  five  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, after  your  own  heart.  Suppose  yourself  the  Ad- 
miral in  "  Black-eyed  Susan  "  after  the  acquittal  of  William 
and  when  it  was  possible  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
him.  I  am  T-P.*^  My  trousers  are  very  full  at  the 
ankles,  my  black  neckerchief  is  tied  in  the  regular  style, 
the  name  of  my  ship  is  painted  round  my  glazed  hat,  I 
have  a  red  waistcoat  on,  and  the  seams  of  my  blue  jacket 
are  ''paid'* — permit  me  to  dig  you  in  the  ribs  when  I 
make  use  of  this  nautical  expression — with  white.  In 
my  hand  I  hold  the  very  box  connected  with  the  story 
of  Sandomingerbilly.  I  lift  up  my  eyebrows  as  far  as  I 
can  (on  the  T.P.  model),  take  a  quid  from  the  box,  screw 

■7!   I   : ■  . ■     '  '  ■        ■  ■  ■  -■...■■■.  m  ,   . 

♦  T.  p.  Cooke,  the  celebrated  actor  of  William  in  Douglas  Jer- 
rold's  play  of  "Bl^k-eyed  Susan." — En. 
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the  lid  on  again  (che\^ng  at  the  same  titne,  and  looking 
pleaeaiitly  at  the  pit),  brush  it  with  ttiy  right  elbow,  take 
up  my  right  leg,  scrape  my  right  foot  on  the  ground, 
hitch  up  my  trousers^  and  in  reply  to  a  question  of  yours> 
namely,  "Indeed,  what  weather,  William?"  I  delivw 
myself  as  follows: 

Lord  love  your  honour!  Weather!  Such  weather  as  would  set 
all  hands  to  the  pumps  aboard  one  of  your  fresh-water  cockboats, 
and  set  the  purser  to  his  wits'  ehds  to  stow  away,  for  the  Use  of 
the  ship's  company,  the  casks  and  casks  full  of  blue  Water  a^  ivould 
come  pouring  m  over  the  gunnel!  The  dirtiest  night,  your  honour, 
as  ever  you  See  'atween  Spithead  at  gim-fire  and  the  Bay  of  Biscajy^l 
The  wind  sou'-west,  and  your  house  dead  in  the  wind's  eye;  tne 
breakers  running  up  high  upon  the  rocky  heads,  the  light'us  no 
more  looking  through  the  fog  than  Davy  Jones's  sarser  eye  through 
the  blue  skv  of  heaven  in  a  calm,  or  the  blue  toplights  of  your 
honour 'd  lady  cast  down  in  a  modest  overhauling  of  her  catheads: 
avast!  (whistling)  my  dear  eyes;  here  am  I  a-goin*  head  on  to  the 
breakers  {bowing). 

Admiral  {smiling).  No,  William!  I  admire  pldin-spefeking,  lis 
you  know,  and  so  does  old  England,  William,  and  old  England's 
Queen.  .  But  you  were  saying 

William.  Aye,  aye,  your  honour  {scratching  his  head),  I've  lost 
my  reckoning.  Damme! — I  ast  pardon — but  won't  your  honour 
throw  a  hencoop  or  any  old  end  of  towhne  to  a  man  as  is  oVerboAid? 

Admiral  {Smiling  stiU),  You  were  saying,  William,  that  thd 
wind 

William  {again  cocking  his  leg,  and  slapping  the  thighs  very  hard). 
Avast  heaving,  your  honour!  I  see  your  honour's  signal  flutterihg 
in  th^  breeze,  without  a  glass.  As  I  was  a-saying,  yoUr  honour, 
the  wind  was  blOwin'  from  the  sou'-west,  due  soU'-west,  yoUr  hbh- 
our,  not  a  pint  to  larboard  nor  a  pint  to  starboard;  the  clouds 
a-gatherin'  in  the  distance  for  all  the  world  like  Beachy  Head  in  a 
fog,  the  sea  a-rowling  in,  in  heaps  of  foam,  and  making  higher  than 
the  mainyard  arm,  the  craft  a^scuddin'  by  all  taut  and  Under  slortn- 
s'ilri  for  the  harbour;  not  a  blessed  Star  a-t\^inkling  out  aloft^-* 
aloft,  yout*  honour,  in  the  little  cherubs'  native  country — ^and  the 
spray  is  flying  like  the  white  foam  from  the  Jolly's  lips  when  Poll 
of  Portsea  took  him  for  a  tailor!  {laughs). 

Admiral  {laughing  also).  You  have  described  it  well,  William, 
and  I  thank  you.    But  who  are  these? 

Enter  Supers  in  calico  jackets  to  look  like  cloth,  some  in  brown 
hoUand  petticoat-trousers  and  big  boots,  dU  nHth  venJ  large 
bucHes,  Last  Super  roUs  on  a  cask,  and  pretehds  to  keep 
it.  Other  Supers  apply  their  mugs  to  the  bunghole  and 
drinkf  previoueiy  holding  them  upside  down. 

William  {after  shaking  hands  with  everybody).  Who  are  these, 
your  honour!  Messmates  as  staunch  and  true  as  ever  broke  biscuit 
Ain't  you,  my  lads? 
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All.  Aye,  aye,  Williara.    That  we  are!  that  we  are! 

Admiral  (much  affected).    Oh,  England,  what  wonder  that 1 

But  I  will  no  longer  detain  you  from  your  sports,  my  humble  friends 
(Admiral  speaks  very  low,  and  looks  hard  at  the  orchestra^  this  being 
the  cue  for  the  dance) — from  your  sports,  my  humble  f  lipids.  Fare- 
well! 

All.  Hurrah!  hurrah!  [Exit  Admiral. 

Voice  Behind.  Suppose  the  dance,  Mr.  Stanfiela.  Are  you  all 
ready?    Go,  then! 

My  dear  Stanfield,  I  wish  you  would  come  this  way  and 
see  me  in  that  Palazzo  Peschiere!  Was  ever  man  so 
welcome  as  I  would  make  you!  What  a  truly  gentle- 
manly action  it  would  be  to  bring  Mrs.  Stanfield  and  the 
baby.  And  how  Kate  and  her  sister  would  wave  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  from  the  wharf  in  joyful  welcome!  Ah, 
what  a  glorious  proceeding! 

Do  you  know  this  place?  Of  course  you  do.  I  won't 
bore  you  with  anything  about  it,  for  I  know  Forster  reads 
^ly  letters  to  you;  but  what  a  place  it  is!  The  views 
from  the  hills  here,  and  the  immense  variety  of  prospects 
of  the  sea,  are  as  striking,  I  think,  as  such  scen^y  can  be. 
Above' all,  the  approach  to  Genoa,  by  sea  from  Marseilles, 
cpnstitutes  a  picture  which  you  ought  to  paint,  for  no- 
body else  can  ever  do  it!  WilUam,  you  made  that  bridge 
at  Avignon  better  than  it  is.  Beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  you  made  it  fifty  times  better.  And  if  I  were  Morri- 
son, or  one  of  that  school  (bless  the  dear  fellows  one  and 
all!),  I  wouldn't  stand  it,  but  would  insist  on  having  an- 
other picture  gratis,  to  atone  for  the  imposition. 

The  night  is  like  a  seaside  night  in  England  towards 
the  end  of  September.  They  say  it  is  the  prelude  to 
clear  weather.  But  the  wind  is  roaring  now,  and  the 
sea  is  raving,  and  the  rain  is  driving  down,  as  if  they  had 
all  set  in  for  a  real  hearty  picnic,  and  each  had  brought 
its  own  relations  to  the  general  festivity.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  coastguard  men  in 
these  parts?  They  are  extremely  civil  fellows,  of  a  very 
amiable  manner  and  appearance,  but  the  most  innocent 
men  in  matters  you  would  suppose  them  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  that  I  ever  en- 
countered. One  of  them  asked  me  only  yesterday,  if  it 
would  take  a  year  to  get  to  England  in  a  ship?  W^ii^h  I 
thought  for  a  coastguardman  was  rather  a  tidy  question. 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  catch  a  ship  going  there  if 
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he  were  on  board  a  pursuing  cutter  though.  I  think  he 
would  scarcely  do  it  in  twelve  months,  indeed. 

So  jrou  were  at  Astley's  t'other  night.  "Now,  Mr. 
Stickney,  sir,  what  can  I  come  for  to  go  for  to  do  for  to 
bring  for  to  fetch  for  to  carry  for  you,  sir?"  "He,  he, 
he!  Oh,  I  say,  sir!"  "Well,  sir?"  "Miss  Woolford 
knows  me,  sir.  She  laughed  at  me!"  I  see  him  run 
away  after  this;  not  on  his  feet,  but  on  his  knees  atid  the 
calves  of  his  legs  alternately;  and  that  smell  of  sawdusty 
horses,  which  was  never  in  any  other  place  in  the  world, 
salutes  my  nose  with  painful  distinctness.  '  What  do  you 
think  of  my  suddenly  finding  myself  a  swimmer?  But  I 
have  really  made  the  discovery,  and  skim  about  a  little 
blue  bay  just  below  the  town  here,  like  a  fish  in  high 
spirits.  I  hope  to  preserve  my  bathing-dress  for  youf 
inspection  and  approval,  or  possibly  to  enrich  your  col- 
lection of  Italian  costumes  on  my  return.  Do  you  recol- 
lect Yarnold  in  "Masaniello"?  I  fear  that  I,  uninten- 
tionally, "dress  at  him,"  before  plunging  into  the  sea. 
I  enhanced  the  likeness  very  much,  last  Friday  mbrning, 
by  singing  a  barcarole  on  the  rocks.  I  was  a  trifle  too 
flesh-coloured  (the  stage  knowing  no  medium  between 
bright  salmon  and  dirty  yellow),  but  apart  from  that  de^ 
feet,  n^ot  badly  made  up  by  any  means.  I  remain  out 
here  until  the  end  of  September,  and  send  in  for  my  letters 
daily.  There  is  a  postman  for  this  place,  but  he  gfets 
drunk  and  loses  the  letters;  after  which  he  calls  to  say 
so,  and  to  fall  upon  his  knees.  About  three  weeks' ago  I 
caught  him  at  a  wineshop  near  here,  playing  bowls  in 
the  garden.  It  was  thfen  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  had  been  airing  a  newspaper  addressed  to 
me,  since  nine  o'clock  in  the  niorning.  •  ' 

Kate  and  Georgina  unite  with  me  in  most  cordial  remem- 
brances to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stanfield,  and  to  all  the  children. 
They  particularise  all  sorts  of  messages,  but  I  tfeU  them 
that  they  had  better  write  themselves  if  they  want  to  send 
any.  Though  I  don't  know  that  this  writing  would  end  ih 
the  safe  deliverance  of  the  commodities  after  all*  f6r  wh^h 
I  began  this  letter,  I  meant  to  give  utterance  to  air  kinds 
of  heartiness,  my  dear  Stanfield;  and  I  come  to  the  end'of 
it  without  having  said  ['anything  more  than  thatl^  am--^ 
which  is  new  to  you  —  under  every  circumstance  and 
every whetel.  Your  most  affectioniate  friend. 
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To  Mrs.  Gharlbs  Dickens. 

Parma,  A143ERQO  dei*L4  PoaTA. 

Friday  J  Eighth  November ,  1844. 

My  DBABB6T  Kate — "If  nussis  could  see  us  to-night, 
what  would  she  say?"  That  was  the  brave  C/s  *  re- 
mark last  night  at  midnight,  and  he  had  reason.  We 
l^ft  Genoa,  as  you  know,  soon  after  five  on  the  evening 
of  my  departure;  and  in  company  with  the  lady  whom 
you  saw,  and  the  dog  whom  I  don't  think  you  did  see, 
travelled  all  night  at  the  ra^e  of  four  miles  an  hour  over 
bad  roads  without  the  least  refreshment  until  daybreak, 
when  the  brave  and  myself  escaped  into  a  miserable  caf6 
while  they  were  changing  horses,  and  got  a  cup  of  that 
drink  hot.  That  same  day,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven,  we  came  to  (I  hope)  the  worst  inn 
in  the  world,  where,  in  a  vast  chamber,  rendered  still 
more  desolate  by  the  presence  of  a  most  offensive  speci- 
men of  what  D'laraeh  calls  the  Mosaic  Arab  (who  had  a 
beautiful  girl  with  him),  I  regaled  upon  a  breakfast,  al- 
most as  cold,  and  damp,  and  cheerless  as  myself.  Then, 
in  another  coach,  much  smaller  than  a  small  fly,  I  was 
packed  up  with  an  old  padre,  a  young  Jesuit,  a  provin- 
cial avvocato,  a  private  gentleman  with  a  very  red  nose 
and  a  very  wet  brown  umbrella,  and  the  brave  C,  and 
I  went  on  again  at  the  same  pace  through  the  mud  and 
rain  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  was  a  place 
in  the  coup6  (two  indeed),  which  I  took,  holding  that 
select  compartment  in  company  with  a  very  ugly  but 
very  agrees^ble  Tuscan  "gent,''  who  said  ''gia'^  instead 
.of  ^'si,"  and  rung  some  other  changes  in  this  changing 
language,  but  with  whom  I  got  on  very  well,  being  ex- 
ti^emely  conversational.  We  were  bound,  as  you  know, 
perhaps,  for  Piacenza,  but  it  was  discovered  that  we 
couldn't  get  to  Piacenza,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night 
we  halted  at  a  place  called  Stradella,  where  the  inn  was 
a  series  of  queor  galleries  open  to  the  night,  with  a  great 
4?ourtyard  full  of  waggons  and  horses,  and  *'  vdodferi/' 
and  what  not  in  the  centre.  It  was  bitter  cold  and  very 
wet,  and  we  all  walked  into  a  bare  room  (mine!),  with 
two  iqimensely  broad  beds  on  two  deal  dining-tables^  a 

. '  ♦  ''The  Brave  C."  was  Rociie,  the  courier.— -E^, 
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third  great  empty  table,  the  usual  washing-stand  tripod, 
with  a  slop-basin  on  it,  and  two  chairs.  And  then  W6 
walked  up  and  down  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  iso, 
while  dinner,  or  supper,  or  whatever  it  was,  was  getting 
ready.  This  was  set  forth  (by  way  of  variety)  in  the  old 
priest's  bedroom,  which  had  two  more  immensely  broad 
beds  on  two  more  deal  dining-tables  in  it.  The  first  dish 
was  a  cabbage  boiled  in  a  great  quantity  of  rice  and  hot 
water,  the  whole  flavoured  with  cheese.  I  was  so  cold 
that  I  thought  it  comfortable,  and  so  hungry  that  a  bit 
of  cabbage,  when  I  found  such  a  thing  floating  my  way, 
charmed  me.  After  that  we  had  a  dish  of  very  little 
pieces  of  pork,  fried  with  pig's  kidneys;  after  that  a 
fowl;  after  that  something  very  red  and  stringy,  which 
I  think  was  veal;  and  after  that  two  tiny  little  new- 
born-baby-looking turkeys,  very  red  and  very  swollen. 
Fruit,  of  course,  to  wind  up,  and  garlic  in  one  shape  or 
another  in  every  course.  I  made  three  jokes  at  supper 
(to  the  immense  deUght  of  the  company),  and  retired 
early.  The  brave  brought  in  a  bush  or  twp  and  made 
a  fire,  and  after  that  a  glass  of  screeching  hot  brandy  and 
water;  that  bottle  of  his  being  full  of  brandy.  I  drank 
it  at  my  leisure,  undressed  before  the  fire,  and  went  into 
one  of  the  beds.  The  brave  reappeared  about  an  hour 
afterwards  and  went  into  the  other;  previously  tying  a 
pocket-handkerchief  round  and  round  his  head  in  a 
strange  fashion,  and  giving  utterance  to  the  sentiment 
with  which  this  letter  begins.  At  five  this  morning  we 
resumed  our  journey,  still  through  mud  and  rain,  and  at 
about  eleven  arrived  at  Piacenza;  where  we  fellow-pas- 
sengers took  leave  of  .one  another  in  the  most  affection- 
ate manner.  As  there  was  no  coach  on  till  six  at  nieht, 
and  as  it  was  a  very  grim  despondent  sort  of  place,  and  as 
I  had  had  enough  of  diligences  for  one  while,  I  posted  for- 
ward here  in  the  strangest  carriages  ever  beheld,  which 
we  changed  when  we  changed  horses.  We  arrived 
here  before  six.  The  hotel  'is  quite  French.  I  have 
dined  very  well  in  my  own  room  on  the  second  floor; 
and  it  has  two  beds  in  it,  screened  off  from  the  room 
by  drapety.  I  only  use  one  to-night,  and  that  is  already 
made. 

It  is  dull  work  this  travelling  alone.     My  only  comfort 
is  in  motion.     I  look  forward  with  a  sort  of  shudder  to 
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Sunday,  when  I  shall  have  a  day  to  myself  in  Bologna; 
and  I  think  I  must  deliver  my  letters  in  Venice  in  sheer 
desperation.  Never  did  anybody  want  a  companion  after 
dinner  so  much  as  I  do. 

,  Xhere  has  been  music  on  the  landing  outside  my  door 
to-night.  Two  violins  and  a  violoncello.  One  of  the 
violins  played  a  solo,  and  the  others  struck  in  as  an  or^ 
chestra  does  now  and  then,  very  well.  Then  he  came  in 
with  a  small  tin  platter.  "Bella  musica/'  said  I.  "Bel- 
lissima  musica,  signore."  "Mi  place  moltiesimo.''  "Sono 
felice,  signore,"  said  he.  I  gave  him  a  franc.  "O  mol- 
tissimo  generoso.    Tanto  generosfo,  signore." 

It  was  a  joke  to  laugh  at  when  I  was  learning;  but  I 
swear,  unless  I  could  stagger  on,  Zoppa-wise,  with  the 
people, .  I  verily  beUeve  I  should  have  turned  back  this 
morning. 

.  In  all  other  respects  I  think  the  entire  change  has 
done  me  undoubted  service  already.  I  am  free  of  the 
book,  and  am  red-faced;  and  feel  marvellously  disposed 
to  sleep. 

So,  for  all  the  straggling  qualities  of  this  straggling 
letter,  want  of  sleep  must  be  responsible.  GivjS  my  best 
love  to  Georgy,  and  my  paternal  blessing  to 

Mamey, 
Katey, 
Charley, 
Wally, 
and 
Chickenstalker.* 

PS. — Get  things  in  their  places.  I  can't  bear  to  picture 
them  otherwise. 

PPS. — I  think  I  saw  Roche  sleeping  with  his  head  on 
the  lady's  shoulder,  in  the  coach.  I  couldn't  swear  it, 
and  the  light  was  deceptive.     But  I  think  I  did. 


*  The  names  printed  in  column  are  those  of  Dickens's  children. 
''Chiokenstalker''  is  aii  instance  of  the  eccentric  nicknames  hei  was 
constantly  giving,  to  them;,  and  he  often  used  them  in. his  book9. 
—Ed. 
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To.  Douglas  Jerrold. 

Crbmona,  Satwrday  Night,  Sixteenth  November,  1844. 

My  dsar  Jbreold— As  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread,  so  1  hope  that  half  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be  better 
than  none  ait  all,  coming  from  one  who  is  anxious  to  live 
in  your  memory  and  friendship.  I  should  have  redeemed 
the  pledge  I  gave  you  in  this  regard  long  since,  but  oecu* 
piation.at  one  time,  and  absence  from  pen  and  ink  at 
another,  have  prevented  me. 

Forster  has  told  you,  or  will  tell  you,  that  I  very  much 
wish  you  to  heat  my  little  Christmas  book  *;  and  I  hope 
you  will  meet  me,  at  his  bidding,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields; 
I  have  tried  to  strike  a  blow  upon  that  part  of  the  brass 
count^iance  of  wicked  Oant,.when  su<^h  a  compliment  is 
sorely  needed  at  this  time,  and  I  trust  that  the  result  of 
myi  training  is  at  least  the  exhibition  of  a  strong  desire 
to  mtkke  it  a  staggerer..  If  you  should  think  at  the  end 
of  the.'foUr  rounds  (there  are  no  more)  that  the  said  Cant, 
ia  the  language  of  "Bell's  Life,''  ''comes  up  piping,"  I 
shall  be  very  much  the  better  for  it. 

I  aoxmow  on  my  way  to  Milan;  and  fr<om  thence  (after 
a  day  or  two's  rest)  I  mean  to  come  to  England  by  the 
grandest  Alpine  pass  that  the  snow  .may  leave  open. 
You  know  this  place  as  famous  of  yore  for  fiddles.  I 
don't  see  any  here  now.  But  there  is  a  whole  street  of 
coppersmiths  not  far  from  this  inn,  and  they  thr<bb  so 
d  :  ably  and  fitfully,  that  I  thought  I  had  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart  after  dinner  just  now,  and  seldom  was  more 
relieved  thaoa  when  1  found  the  noise  to  be  none  of  mine. 

I  was  rather  shocked  yesterday  (I  am  not  strong  in  geo* 
graphical  detaUs)  to  find  that  Romeo  was  only  banished 
twenty-five  miles.  That  is  the  distance  between  Mantua 
and  Verona.  The  latter  is  a  quaint  .old  place,  with  great 
houses  in'  it  that  are  now  solitary  and  shut  up — exactly 
the  place. it  ought  to  be.  The  former  has  a  great  many 
apojbhecariee.in  it. at  this  moment,  who  could  play  that 
part  to  the  life.  For  of  all  the  stagnant  ponds  I  ever  be- 
held, it  is:  the  greenest  and  weediest.  I  went  to  see  the 
old  palace  of  the  Capulets,  which  is  still  distinguished  by 
their  cognisance  (a  hat  carved  in  stone  on  the  courtyard 

I      !■  f    ■ '.  ■  •    "        '  .     '        ...  ;     ■ 

-   !  TheChimea. — ^Ed. 
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wall).  It  is  a  miserable  inn.  Thje  court  was  full  of  crazy 
coaches,  carts,  geese,  and  pigs,  and  was  ankle-deep  in 
mud  and  dung.  The  garden  is  walled  off  and  built  out. 
There  was  nothing  to  connect  it  with  its  old  inhabitants, 
and  a  very  unsentimental  lady  at  the  kitchen  door.  The 
Montagues  used  to  live  some  two  or  three  miles  off  in  the 
country.  It  does  not  appear  quite  clear  whether  they 
ever  inhabited  Verona  itself.  But  there  is  a  village  bear* 
ing  their  name  to  this  day,  and  traditions  of  the  quarrels 
between  the  two  families  are  still  as  nearly  alive  as  any-!- 
thing  can  be  in  such  a  drowsy  neighbourhood. 

It  was  very  hearty  and  good  of  vou,  Jerrold,  to  make 
that  affectionate  mention  of  the  ''Carol"  in  "Punch," 
and  I  assure  you  it  was  not  lost  on  the  distant  object  of 
your  manly  regard,  but  touched  him  as  you  wished  and 
meant  it  should.  I  wish  we  had  not  lost  so  much  time 
in  improving  our  personal  knowledge  of  each  other.  But 
I  have  so  steadily  read  you,  and  so  selfishly  gratified  my* 
self  in  always  expressing  the  admiration  with  which  your 
gallant  truths  inspired  me,  that  I  must  not  call  it  time 
lost,  either. 

You  rather  entertained  a  notion,  once,  of  coming  to 
see  me  at  Genoa.  I  shall  return  straight,  on  the  ninth  of 
December,  limiting  my  stay  in  town  to  one  week.  Now 
couldn't  you  come  back  with  me?  The  journey,  that 
way,  is  very  cheap,  costing  little  more  than  twelve  pound3; 
and  I  am  sure  the  gratification  to  you  would  be  high.  I 
am  lodged  in  quite  a  wonderful  place,  and  would  put 
you  in  a  painted  room,  as  big  as  a  church  and  much  more 
comfortable.  There  are  pens  and  ink  upon  the  prem- 
ises; orange-trees,  gardens,  battledores  and  shuttlecocks, 
rousing  wood-fires  for  evenings,  and  a  welcome  worth 
having. 

Come!  Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Italy  to  Bradbury 
and  Evans  in  London.  Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  a 
country  gone  to  sleep  to  a  gentleman  in  a  country  that 
would  go  to  sleep  too,  and  never  wake  again,  if  some  peo- 
ple had  their  way.  You  can  work  in  Genoa.  The  house 
is  used  to  it.  It  is  exactly  a  week's  post.  Have  that 
portmanteau  looked  to,  ana  when  we  meet,  say,  "I  am 
coming." 

I  have  never  in  my  life  been  so  struck  by  any  place  as 
by  Venice.     It  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.     Dreamy, 
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bclatttiftil^  iiiconsi&tetit,  impossible^  wicked,  shadd^, 
d— ^ — nble  old  place.  I  entered  it  by  lilght,  fend  the  seti- 
gatioil  of  that  night  and  the  bright  morning  that  followed 
is  a  part  of  me  for  the  rest  of  my  existence.  And,  oh 
God  J  the  cells  below  the  water,  underneath  the  Bridgfe  of 
Sigh^;  the  nook  where  the  monk  came  at  midnight  to 
confess  the  political  ofiEendfer;  the  bench  where  he  wa6 
strangled;  the  deadly  little  vault  in  which  they  tied  him 
in  a  Sack,  and  the  stealthy  crouching  little  door  through 
which  they  hUrried  him  into  a  boat,  and  bore  him  away 
to  sink  him  where  no  fisherman  dare  cast  his  net^-'all 
shown  by  torches  that  blink  and  wink,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  to  look  upon  the  gloomy  theatre  of  sad  horrorts; 
past  and  gdne  as  they  ai'e^  these  things  stir  a  man's  blood, 
like  a  great  wrong  or  passion  of  the  instant.  And  with 
these  in  their  tninds,  and  with  a  muselim  there,  having  a 
chamber  full  of  such  frightful  instruments  of  torture  as 
the  devil  in  a  bt-ain  fever  could  Scarcely  inVent,  there  are 
hundltids  of  parrots^  who  will  declaim  to  you  in  speech 
and  print,  by  the  hour  together,  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
tinier  in  which  a  railroad  is  building  across  the  wat^r  at 
Venice;  instead  of  going  down  on  their  knees,  the  drivel*- 
lets,  and  thanking  Heaven  that  they  live  in  a  time  wheii 
iron  mfekes  roads,  instead  of  prison  bars  and  engines  for 
driving  screws  into  the  skulls  of  innocent  tnen.  Befoi^e 
God,  I  could  almost  turn  bloody-mindedj  and  shoot  the 
parrots  of  our  island  with  as  little  compunction  as  Robin- 
son Crusoe  shot  the  parrots  in  his. 

I  have  not  been  in  bed,  these  ten  days,  after  five  in  the 
morning,  and  have  been  travelling  many  hours  every  day. 
If  this  be  the  Cause  of  my  inflicting  a  very  stupid  and 
sleepy  letter  on  you,  my  dear  Jerrold,  I  hope  it  will  bd 
a  kind  of  mgnal  at  the  same  time,  of  my  wish  to  hail  you 
lovingly  even  frotn  this  sleepy  and  unpromising  state. — 
And  believe  tne  as  t  atn, 

Always  your  Friend  and  Admirer. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Dicke^ts. 

Fribouro,  Saturday  Night,  Twefdy-thi^d  November^  1844. 
My  dearest  Kate— For  the  first  tinke  since  I  left  you 
I  am  sitting  iii  a  room  of  my  own  hiring,  with  a  fire  and 
a  bed  in  it*    And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  the  best 
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and  fullest  intentions  of  sleeping  in  the  bed,  hnving  ar- 
rived here  at  half-past  four  this  afternoon,  without  any 
cessation  of  travelling,  night  or  day,  since  I  parted  from 
Mr.  Bairr's  cheap  firewood. 

The  Alps  appeared  in  sight  very  soon  after  we  left  Milan 
— by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  the  brave 
C.  was  so  far  wrong  in  his  calculations  that  we  began  the 
ascent  of  the  Simplon  that  same  night,  while  you  were 
travelling  (as  I  would  I  were)  towards  the  Peschiere. 
Most  favourable  state  of  circumstances  for  journeying 
up  that  tremendous  pass!  The  brightest  moon  I  ever 
saw,  all  night,  and  daybreak  on  the  summit.  The  glory 
of  which,  making  great  wastes  of  snow  a  rosy  red,  exceecU 
all  telling.  We  dedged  through  the  snow  on  the  summit 
for  two  hours  or  so.  The  weather  was  perfectly  fair 
and  bright,  and  there  was  neither  difficulty  nor  danger 
— except  the  danger  that  there  always  must  be,  in  such 
a  place,  of  a  horse  stumbling  on  the  brink  of  an  immeas* 
urable  precipice.  In  which  case  no  piece  of  the  unfortu- 
nate traveller  would  be  left  large  enough  to  tell  his  story 
in  dumb  show.  You  may  imagine  something  of  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  such  a  scene  as  this  great  passage  of 
these  great  mountains,  and  indeed  Glencoe,  well  Sprinkled 
with  snow,  would  be  very  like  the  ascent*  But  the  top 
itself,  so  wild,  and  bleak,  and  lonely,  is  a  thing  by  itself, 
and  not  to  be  likened  to  any  other  sight.  The  cold  was 
piercing;  the  north  wind  high  and  boisterous;  and  when 
it  came  driving  in  our  faces,  bringing  a  sharp  shower  of 
little  points  of  snow  and  piercing  it  into  our  very  blood, 
it  really  was,  what  it  is  often  said  to  be,  "  cutting -W 
with  a  very  sharp  edge  too.  There  are  houses  of  refuge 
here — ^bleak,  solitary  places — for  travellers  overtaken  by 
the  snow  to  hurry  to,  as  an  escape  from  death;  and  one 
great  house,  called  the  Hospital,  kept  by  monks,  where 
wayfarers  get  supper  and  bed  for  nothing.  We  saw  soma 
coming  out  and  pursuing  their  journey.  If  all  monks 
devoted  themselves  to  such  uses,  I  should  have  little 
fault  to  find  with  them.  ■'■      \ 

The  cold  in  Switzerland,  since,  has  bieen  something 
quite  indescribable.  My  eyea  ate  tingling  to-night  as  one 
may  suppose  cymbals  to  tingle  when  they  have  been  lust- 
ily played.  It  is  positive  pain  to  me  to  writ^.  The  great 
organ  which  I  was  to  have  had  ''pleasure  in  heating". 
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don't  play  on  a  Sunday,  at  which  the  brave  is  inconsol- 
able, ^^ut*  the  town  is  picturesque  and  quaint,  and  worth 
seeing.  And  this  inn  (with  a  German  bedstead  in  it  about 
the  sizei  atid  shape  of  a  baby's  Unen-^basket)  is  perfectly 
clean  and  comfortable.  Butter  is  so  cheap  hereabouts 
that  they  bring  you  a  great  mass  like  the  squab  of  a  sofa 
for  tea.  And  of  honey,  which  is  most  delicious,  they  set 
before  you'  a  proportionate  allowance. 

Swiss  towns,  and  mountains,  and  the  take  of  Geneva, 
and  the  famoUis  suspension  bridge  at  this  place,  and  a 
great  many  other  objects  (with  a  very  low  thermometer 
•conspicuous  among  them),  are  dancing  up  and  down  me, 
strangely.  But  I  am  quite  collected  enough,  notwith- 
standing, to  have  still  a  very  distinct  idea  that  this  horn- 
pipe travelling  is  uncomfortable^  and  that  I  would  gkdly 
start  for  my  palazzo  out'  of  hand  without  any  previous 
rest,  stupid  as  I  am  and  much  as  I  want  it. — Ever,  my 
dear  love,  Affectionately  yours. 


.      To  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens. 

Piazza  Coffee  House,  Co  vent  Garden, 
.   ;     ,  Monday,  Sec(md  December ,  1844. 

My  DtBAREST  Kate — I  received,  with  great  delight,  you^ 
excellent^  letter  of  this  morning.  Do  not  regard  this  as  my 
answer  to  it.  It  is  merely  to  say  that  I  have  been  at 
Bradbury  and  Evans's  all  day,  and  have  barely  time  to 
write  more  thaa  that  I  will  write  to-morrow.  I  arrived 
about  seven  on  Saturday  evening,  and  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  Mac  and  Forster.  Both  of  them  send  their  best 
love  to  you-  and  Georgy,  with  a  heartiness  not  to  be 
described. 

The  little  book  is  now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all 
ready.  One  cut  of.  Doyle's  and  one  of  Leech's  I  found  so 
unlike  my  ideas,  that  I  had  them  both  to  breakfast  with 
me  this '  morning,  and  with  that  winning  manner  which 
you  know  of,  got  them  with  the  highest  good  humour  to 
do  both  afresh-  They  are  now  hard  at  it.  Stanfieid's 
readiness,  delight,  wonder  at  my  being  pleased  with  what 
he  has  done  is  delicious.  Mac's  frontispiece  is  charming. 
The  book  [''The  Chimes'']  is  quite  splendid. 

Anybody  who  ha^  heard  it  has  been  moved  in  the  most 
extraojrdijiaiiy  manner,    Forster  read  it  (for  dramatic 
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purposes)  to  A'Beckett.  He  cried  so  much  and  so  pain- 
fully, that  Forster  didn't  know  whetJier  to  go  on  or  stop; 
and  he  called  next  day  to  say  that  any  expression  of  his 
feeling  was  beyond  his  power.  But  that  he  believed  it, 
and  felt  it  to  be — I  won't  say  what. 

Yoursy  with  true  affection. 

P.S. — If  you  had  seen  Macready  last  night,  undisgxusedly 
sobbing  and  cr3dng  on  the  sofa  as  I  read,  you  would  have 
felt>  as  I  did,  what  a  thing  it  ia  to  have  power. 


To  Thomas  Mitton. 

Naples,  Monday,  Seventeenih  February,  1845. 

My  dear  Mitton— This  will  be  a  hasty  letter,  for  I  am 
as  badly  ofiF  in  this  place  as  in  America — ^beset  by  visitors 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  forced  to  dine  out  every  day. 
I  have  found,  however,  an  excellent  man  for  me-*-an  Eng- 
lishman, who  has  lived  here* many  years  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  whom  he  doctored  in  the  bad 
time  of  the  cholera,  wnen  the  priests  arid  everybody  else 
fled  in  terror. 

Under  his  auspices  I  have  got  to  understand  the  low 
life  of  Naples  (among  the  fishermen  and  idlers)  almost  as 
well  as  I  understand  the  do.  do.  of  my  own  country; 
always  excepting  the  language,  which  is  very  pecutiar 
and  extremely  difficult,  and  would  require  a  year's  con- 
stant practice  at  least.  It  is  no  more  Kke  Italian  than 
English  is  to  Welsh.  And  as  they  don't  say  half  of  what 
they  mean,  but  make  a  wink  or  a  kick  stand  for  a  whole 
sentence,  it's  a  marvel  to  me  how  they  comprehend  each 
other.  At  Rome  they  speak  beautiful  Italian  (I  am  pretty 
strong  at  that,  I  believe) ;  but  they  are  worse  here  than 
in  Genoa,  which  I  had  previously  thought  impossible. 

It  is  a  fine  place,  but  nothing  like  so  beautiful  as  people 
make  it  out  to  be.  The  famous  bay  is,  to  my  thinking, 
as  a  piece  of  scenery,  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Bay 
of  Genoa,  which  is  the  moet  lovely  thing^  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  city,  in  like  manner,  wilt  bear  no  comparison 
with  Genoa.  But  there  is  none  in  Italy  that  will,  except 
Venice.  As  to  houses,  there  is  no  palace  like  the  Peschiere 
for  architecture,  situation,  gardens,  or  rooms.  It  i»  a 
great  triumph  to  me,  too,  to  find  how  cheap  it  is.     At 
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Rome,  the  English  people  live  in  dirty  little  fourth,  fifths 
and  sixth  floors,  with  not  one  room  as  large  as  your  own 
drawing-room,  and  pay,  commonly,  seven  or  eight  pounds 
a  week. 

I  was  a  week  in  Rome  on  my  way  here,  and  saw  the 
Carnival,  which  fe  perfectly  delirious,  and  a  great  scene 
for  a  description.  All  the  ancient  part  of  Rome  is  won- 
derful and  impressive  in  the  extreme,  far  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  exaggeration.  As  to  the  modern  part,  it  might 
be  anywhere  or  anything — Paris,  Nice,  Boulogne,  Calais, 
or  one  of  a  thousand  other  places. 

The  weather  is  so  atrocious  (rain,  snow,  wind,  dark- 
ness, hail,  and  cold)  that  I  can't  get  over  into  Sicily.  But 
I  don't  care  very  much  about  it,  as  I  have  planned  out 
ten  days  of  excursion  into  the  neighbouring  country. 
One  thing  of  course— the  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  are  more  full  of  interest  and  wonder 
than  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  I  have  heard  of  some 
ancient  tombs  (quite  unknown  to  travellers)  dug  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earthy  and  extending  for  some  miles  under- 
ground. They  are  near  a  place  called  Viterbo,  on  the 
way  from  Rome  to  Florence.  I  shall  lay  in  a  small  stock 
of  torches,  etc.,  and  explore  them  when  I  leave  Rome. 
I  return  there  on  the  first  of  March,  and  shall  stay  there 
nearly  a  month. 

Saturday,  February  22nd. — Since  I  left  off  as  above,  I 
have  been  away  on  an  excursion  of  three  days.  Yester- 
day evening,  at  four  o'clock,  we  began  (a  small  party  of 
six)  the  ascent  <rf  Mount  Vesuvius,  with  six  saddle-horses, 
an  armed  soldier  for  a  guard,  and  twenty-two  guides;  the 
latter  rendered  necessary  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
which  is  greater  than  has  been  known  for  twenty  years, 
and  has  covered  the  precipitous  part  of  the  mountain  with 
deep  snow,  the  surface  of  which  is  glazed  with  one  smooth 
sheet  of  ice  from  the  top  of  the  cone  to  the  bottom.  By 
starting  at  that  hour  I  intended  to  catch  the  sunset  about 
halfway  up,  and  night  at  the  top,  where  the  fire  is  rag- 
ing. It  was  an  inexpressibly  lovely  night  without  a 
cloud;  and  when  the  day  was  quite  gone,  the  moon 
(within  a  few  hours  of  the  full)  came  proudly  up,  show- 
ing the  sea,  and  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try in  such  majesty  as  no  words  can  express.  We  rode 
to  the  beginning  of  the  snow  and  then  dismounted. 
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Catherine  and  Georgina  were  put  into  two  litters,  just 
chairs  with  poles,  like  those  in  use  in  England  on  the 
5th  of  November;  and  a  fat  Englishman,  who  was  of  the 
party,  was  hoisted  into  a  third  borne  by  eight  men.  I 
was  accommodated  with  a  tough  stick,  and  we  began  to 
plough  our  way  up.  The  ascent  as  steep  as  this  line  /  — 
very  nearly  perpendicular.  We  were  all  tumbling  at 
every  step;  and  looking  up  and  seeing  the  people  in  ad- 
vance tumbling  over  one's  very  head,  and  looking  down 
and  seeing  hundreds  of  feet  of  smooth  ice  below,  was,  I 
must  confess,  anything  but  agreeable.  However,  I  knew 
there  was  little  chance  of  another  clear  night  before  I 
leave  this,  and  gave  the  word  to  get  up  somehow  or  other. 
So  on  we  went,  winding  a  little  now  and  then,  or  we 
should  not  have  got  on  at  all.  By  prodigious  exertions 
we  passed  the  region  of  snow  and  came  into  that  of  fire 
— desolate  and  awful  you  may  well  suppose.  It  was  like 
working  one's  way  through  a  dry  waterfall,  with  every 
mass  of  stone  burnt  and  charred  into  enormous  cinders, 
and  smoke  and  sulphur  bursting  out  of  every  chink  and 
crevice,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  breathe.  High  before 
us,  bursting  out  of  a 'hill  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
shaped  like  this  A,  the  fire  was  pouring  out,  reddening  the 
night  with  flames,  blackening  it  with  smoke,  and  spotting 
it  with  red-hot  stones  and  cinders  that  fell  down  again  in 
showers.  At  every  step  everybody  fell,  now  into  a  hot 
chink,  now  into  a  bed  of  ashes,  now  over  a  mass  of  cin- 
dered iron;  and  the  confusion  in  the  darkness  (for  the 
smoke  obscured  the  moon  in  this  part),  and  the  quarrel- 
ling and  shouting  and  roaring  of  the  guides,  and  the  wait- 
ing every  now  and  then  for  somebody  who  was  not  to 
be  found,  and  was  supposed  to  have  stumbled  into  some 
pit  or  other,  made  such  a  scene  of  it  as  I  can  give  you  no 
idea  of.  My  ladies  were  now  on  foot,  of  course;  but  we 
dragged  them  on  as  well  as  we  could  (they  were  thorough 
game,  and  didn't  make  the  least  complaint),  until  we  got 
to  the  foot  of  that  topmost  hill  I  have  drawn  so  beauti- 
fully. Here  we  all  stopped;  but  the  head  guide,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  the  name  of  Le  Gros — who  has  been 
here  many  years,  and  has  been  up  the  mountain  a  hun- 
dred times — and  your  humble  servant,  resolved  (like 
jackasses)  to  climb  that  hill  to  the  brink  and  look  into 
the  crater  itself.    You  may  form  some  notion  of  what  is 
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going  on  inside  it,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  hundred 
feet  higher  than  it  was  six  weeks  ago.  The  sensation  of 
struggling  up  it,  choked  with  the  fire  and  smoke,  and 
feeling  at  every  step  as  if  the  crust  of  ground  between  one^s 
feet  and  the  gulf  of  fire  would  crumble  in  and  swallow 
one  up  (which  is  the  real  danger),  I  shall  remember  for 
some  little  time,  I  think.  But  we  did  it.  We  looked 
down  into  the  flaming  bowels  of  the  mountain  and  came 
back  again,  alight  in  half  a  dozen  places,  and  burnt  from 
head  to  foot.  You  never  saw  such  devils.  And  I  never 
saw  anything  so  awful  and  terrible. 

Roche  had  been  tearing  his  hair  like  a  madman,  and 
crying  that  we  should  all  three  be  killed,  which  made  the 
rest  of  the  company  very  comfortable,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose. But  we  had  some  wine  in  a  basket,  and  all  swal- 
lowed a  little  of  that  and  a  great  deal  of  sulphur  before 
we  began  to  descend.  The  usual  way,  after  the  fiery 
part  is  past — you  will  understand  that  to  be  all  the  flat 
top  of  the  mountain,  in  the  centre  of  which  again,  rises  the 
little  hill  I  have  drawn — :is  to  slide  down  the  ashes,  which, 
slipping  from  under  you,  make  a  gradually  increasing 
ledge  under  your  feet,  and  prevent  your  going  too  fast. 
But  when  we  came  to  this  steep  place  last  night,  we  found 
nothing  there  but  one  smooth  solid  sheet  of  ice.  The 
only  way  to  get  down  was  for  the  guides  to  make  a  chain, 
holding  by  each  other's  hands,  and  beat  a  narrow  track 
in  it  into  the  snow  below  with  their  sticks.  My  two  un- 
fortunate ladies  were  taken  out  of  their  litters  again, 
with  half  a  dozen  men  hanging  on  to  each,  to  prevent 
their  falling  forward;  and  we  began  to  descend  this  way. 
It  was  like  a  tremendous  dream.  It  was  impossible,  to 
stand,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  oneself  from  going 
sheer  down  the  precipice,  every  time  one  fell,  was  to 
drive  one's  stick  into  one  of  the  holes  the  guides  had 
made,  and  hold  on  by  that.  Nobody  could  pick  one  up, 
or  stop  one,  or  render  one  the  least  assistance.  Now, 
conceive  my  horror,  when  this  Mr.  Le  Gros  I  have  men- 
tioned, being  on  one  side  of  Georgina  and  I  on  the  other, 
suddenly  staggers  away  from  the  narrow  path  on  to  the 
smooth  ice,  gives  us  a  jerk,  lets  go,  and  plunges  head- 
foremost down  the  smooth  ice  into  the  black  night,  five 
hundred  feet  below!  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  man 
far  behind,  carrying  a  light  basket  on  bis  bead  with  some 
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of  our  spare  cloaks  in  it,  misses  his  footing  and  rolls  down 
in  another  place;  and  after  him,  rolling  over  and  over  like 
a  black  bundle,  goes  a  boy,  shrieking  as  nobody  but  an 
Italian  can  shriek,  until  the  breath  is  tumbled  out  of  him. 

The  Englishman  is  in  bed  to-day,  terribly  bruised  but 
without  any  broken  bones.  He  was  insensible  at  first 
and  a  mere  heap  of  rags;  but  we  got  him  before  the  fire, 
in  a  little  hermitage  there  is  halfway  down,  and  he  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  take  some  supper,  which  was 
waiting  for  us  there.  The  boy  was  brought  in  with  his 
head  tied  up  in  a  bloody  cloth,  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  rest  of  us  were  assembled.  And  the  man  who  had 
had  the  basket  was  not  found  when  we  left  the  mountain 
at  midnight.  What  became  of  the  cloaks  (mine  was 
among  them)  I  know  a3  little.  My  ladies'  clothes  were 
so  torn  off  their  backs  that  they  would  not  have  been 
decent,  if  there  could  have  been  any  thought  of  such 
things  at  such  a  time.  And  when  we  got  down  to  the 
guides'  house,  we  found  a  French  surgeon  (one  of  another 
party  who  had  been  up  before  us)  lying  on  a  bed  in  a 
stable,  with  God  knows  what  horrible  breakage  about 
him,  but  suffering  acutely  and  looking  like  death.  A 
pretty  unusual  trip  for  a  pleasure  expedition,  I  think  I 

I  am  rather  stiff  to-day,  but  am  quite  unhurt,  except  a 
slight  scrape  on  my  right  hand.  My  clothes  are  burnt  to 
pieces.  My  ladies  are  the  wonder  of  Naples,  and  every- 
body is  open-mouthed.  Ever  faithfully. 

To  THE  Countess  of  Blebsington. 

Genoa,  NirUh  May,  1845. 
My  dear  Lady  Blessington — Once  more  in  my  old 
quarters,  and  with  rather  a  tired  sole  to  my  foot,  from 
having  found  such  an  immense  number  of  different  rest- 
ing-places for  it  since  I  went  away.  I  write  you  my  last 
Italian  letter  for  this  bout,  designing  to  leave  here,  please 
God,  on  the  ninth  of  next  month,  and  to  be  in  London 
again  by  the  end  of  June.  I  am  looking  forward  with 
great  delight  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  once  more, 
and  mean  to  come  to  Gore  House  with  such  a  swoop  as 
shall  astonish  the  poodle,  if,  after  being  accustomed  to 
his  own  size  and  sense,  he  retain  the  power  of  being  as- 
tonisl^ed  at  anything  in  the  wide  world.    You  know  where 
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I  have  been,  and  every  mile  of  ground  I  have  travelled 
over,  and  every  object  I  have  seen.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, surely,  to  exaggerate  the  interest  of  Rome;  though, 
I  think,  it  is  very  possible  to  find  the  main  source  of  in- 
terest in  the  wrong  things.  Naples  disappointed  me 
greatly.  The  weather  was  bad  during  a  great  part  of 
my  stay  there.  But  if  I  had  not  had  mud,  I  should  have 
had  dust,  and  though  I  had  had  sun,  I  must  still  have 
had  the  Lazzaroni.  And  they  are  so  ragged,  so  dirty, 
so  abject,  so  full  of  degradation,  so  sunken  and  steeped 
in  the  hopelessness  of  better  things,  that  they  would 
make  heaven  uncomfortable,  if  they  could  ever  get  there. 
I  didn't  expect  to  see  a  handsome  city,  but  I  expected 
something  better  than  that  long  dull  line  of  squalid 
houses,  which  stretches  from  the  Chiaja  to  the  quarter 
of  the  Porta  Capuana;  and  while  I  was  quite  prepared 
for  a  miserable  populace,  I  had  sortie  dim  belief  that  there 
were  bright  rays  amonig  them,  and  dancing  legs,  and 
shining  sun-browned  faces.  Whereas  the  honest  truth 
is,  that  connected  with  Naples  itself,  I  have  not  one 
solitary  recollection.  The  country  round  it  charmed 
me,  I  need  not  say.  Who  can  forget  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii? 

As  to  Vesu-vius,  it  burns  away  in  my  thoughts,  beside 
'the  roaring  waters  of  Niagara,  and  not  a  splash  of  the 
water  extinguishes  a  spark  of  the  fire;  but  there  they  go 
on,  tumbling  and  flaming  night  and  day,  each  in  its' fullest 
glory* 

I  have  seen  so  many  wonders,  and  each  of  them  has  ftuch 
a  voice  of  its  own,  that  I  sit  all  day  long  listening  to  the 
roar  they  make  as  if  it  were  in  a  sea-shell,  and  have  fallen 
into  an  idleness  so  complete,  that  I  can't  rouse  myself 
sufficiently  to  go  to  Pisa  on  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the 
triennial  illumination  of  the  Cathedral  and  Leaning  Tower, 
and  Bridges,  and  what  not,  takes  place.  But  I  have  al- 
ready been  there;  and  it  cannot  beat  St.  Peter's,  I  sup^ 
pose.  So  I  don't  think  1  shall  pluck  myself  up  by  the 
roots,  and  go  aboard  a  steamer  for  Leghorn.  Let  me 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  *^  Keepsake"  and  the  "Boiok 
of  Beauty."  They  reached  me  a  week  or  two  ago.  I 
have  been  very  much  struck  by  two  papers  in  them — one, 
Lander's  "Conversations,"  among  the  most  pharming, 
profound,  and  delicate  productions  I  have  ever  read;  the 
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other,  your  lines  on  Byron's  room  at  Venice.  I  am  as 
sure  that  you  wrote  them  from  your  heart,  as  I  am  that 
they  found  their  way  immediately  to  mine. 

It  delights  me  to  receive  such  accounts  of  Maclise's 
fresco.  If  he  will  only  give  his  magnificent  genius  fair 
play,  there  is  not  enough  cant  and  dulness  even  in  the 
criticism  of  art  from  which  Sterne  prayed  kind  heaven 
to  defend  him,  as  the  worst  of  all  the  cants  continually 
canted  in  this  canting  world — ^to  keep  the  giant  down  an 
hour. 

Our  poor  friend,  the  naval  governor,*  has  lost  his  wife, 
I  am  sorry  to  hear,  since  you  and  I  spoke  of  her  pleasant 
face.  Do  not  let  your  nieces  forget  me,  if  you  can  help 
it,  and  give  my  love  to  Count  D'Orsay,  with  many  thanks 
to  him  for  his  charming  letter.  I  was  greatly  amused  by 
his  account  of .  There  was  a  cold  shade  of  aristoc- 
racy about  it,  and  a  dampness  of  cold  water,  which  en- 
tertained me  beyond  measure.    Always  faithfully  yours. 

To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Friday  Evening,  Seventeenth  October,  1845. 

My  dear  Macready — You  once — only  once — gave  the 
world  assurance  of  a  waistcoat.  You  wore  it,  sir,  I  think,* 
in  "Money."  It  was  a  remarkable  and  precious  waist- 
coat, wherein  certain  broad  stripes  of  blue  or  purple  dis- 
ported themselves  as  by  a  combination  of  extraordinary 
circumstances,  too  happy  to  occur  again.  I  have  seen 
it  on  your  manly  chest  in  private  life.  I  saw  it,  sir,  I 
think,  the  other  day  in  the  cold  light  of  morning — with 
feelings  easier  to  be  imagined  than  described.  Mr. 
Macready,  sir,  are  you  a  father?  If  so,  lend  me  that 
waistcoat  for  five  minutes.  I  am  bidden  to  a  wedding 
(where  fathers  are  made),  and  my  artist  cannot,  I  find 
(how  should  he?),  imagine  such  a  waistcoat.  Let  me 
show  it  to  him  as  a  sample  of  my  tastes  and  wishes;  and 
— ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! — eclipse  the  bridegroom! 

I  will  send  a  trusty  messenger  at  half-past  nine  pre- 
cisely, in  the  morning.     He  is  sworn  to  secrecy.     He 

*  Lieut.  Tracey,  R.N.,  who  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  Tothill 
Fields  Priaon.— Ed. 
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durst  not  for  his  life  betray  us,  or  swells  in  ambuscade 
would  have  the  waistcoat  at  the  cost  of  his  heart's  blood. 
— ^Thine,  The  Unwaistcoated  One. 

To  John  Forster. 

Lausanne,  Sixth  September,  1846. 

The  weather  obstinately  clearing,  we  started  off  last 
Tuesday  for  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  returning  here  on 
Friday  afternoon.  The  party  consisted  of  eleven  people 
and  two  servants — Haldimand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cerjat  and. 
one  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  two  Ladies  Taylor, 
Kate,  Georgy,  and  I.  We  were  wonderfully  unanimous 
and  cheerful;  went  away  from  hereby  the  steamer;  found 
at  its  destination  a  whole  omnibus  provided  by  the  Brave 
(who  went  on  in  advance  everywhere);  rode  therein  to 
Bex;  found  two  large  carriages  ready  to  take  us  to  Mar- 
tigny;  slept  there;  and  proceeded  up  the  mountain  on 
mules  next  day.  Although  the  St.  Bernard  convent  is, 
as  I  dare  say  you  know,  the  highest  inhabited  spot  but 
one  in  the  world,  the  ascent  is  extremely  gradual  and  un- 
commonly easy;  really  presenting  no  diflSculties  at  all 
until  within  the  last  league,  when  the  ascent,  lying  through 
a  place  called  the  valley  of  desolation,  is  very  awful  and 
tremendous,  and  the  road  is  rendered  toilsome  by  scat- 
tered rocks  and  melting  snow.  The  convent  is  a  most 
extraordinary  place,  full  of  great  vaulted  passages,  di- 
vided from  each  other  with  iron  gratings;  and  presenting 
a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  little  dormitories,  where 
the  windows  are  so  small  (on  account  of  the  cold  and 
snow),  that  it  is  as  much  as  one  can  do  to  get  one's  head 
out  of  them.  Here  we  slept:  supping,  thirty  strong,  in 
a  rambling  room  with  a  great  wood-fire  in  it  set  apart 
for  that  purpose;  with  a  grim  monk,  in  a  high  black 
sugar-loaf  hat  with  a  great  knob  at  the  top  of  it,  carving 
the  dishes.  At  five  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  chapel 
bell  rang  in  the  dismallest  way  for  matins:  and  I,  lying 
in  bed  close  to  the  chapel,  and  being  awakened  by  the 
solemn  organ  and  the  chaunting,  thought  for  a  moment 
I  had  died  in  the  night  and  passed  into  the  unknown 
world. 

I  wish  to  God  you  could  see  that  place.  A  great  hol- 
low on  the  top  of  a  range  of  dreadful  mountains,  fenced  in 
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by  riven  rocks  of  every  shape  aad  colour;  and  in  the 
midst;  a  black  lake,  with  phantom  clouds  perpetually 
stalking  over  it.  Peaks,  and  points,  and  plains  of  eternal 
ice  and  snow,  bounding  the  view,  and  shutting  out  the 
world  on  every  side:  the  lake  reflecting  nothing:  and  no 
human  figure  in  the  scene.  The  air  so  fine,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  breathe  without  feeling  out  of  breath;  and 
the  cold  so  exquisitely  thin  and  sharp  that  it  is  not  to  be 
described.  Nothing  of  life  or  living  interest  in  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  grey  dull  walls  of  the  convent.  No  vegeta- 
.tion  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Nothing  growings  nothing  stir- 
ring. Everything  ironbound,  and  frozen  up.  Beside  the 
convent,  in  a  little  outhouse  with  a  grated  iron  door 
which  you  may  unbolt  for  yourself,  are  the  bodies  of  peo- 
ple found  in  the  snow  who  have  never  been  claimed  and 
are  withering"^away — not  laid  down,  or  stretched  out,  but 
standing  up,  in  comers  and  against  walls;  some  erect 
and  horribly  human,  with  distinct  expressions  on  the 
faces;  some  sunk  down  on  their  knees;  some  dropping 
over  on  one  side;  some  tumbled  down  altogether,  and 
presenting  a  heap  of  skulls  and  fibrous  dust.  There  is  no 
other  decay  in  that  atmosphere;  and  there  thev  remain 
during  the  short  days  and  the  long  nights,  the  only  human 
company  out  of  doors,  withering  away  by  grains,  and 
holding  ghastly  possession  of  the  mountain  where  they  died. 
It  is  the  most  distinct  and  individual  place  I  have 
seen,  even  in  this  transcendant  country.  But,  for  the 
Saint  Bernard  holy  fathers  and  convent  in  themselves, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  a  piece  of  as  sheer  hum- 
bug as  we  ever  learnt  to  believe  in,  in  our  young  days. 
Trashy  French  sentiment  and  the  dogs  (of  which,  by  the 
bye,  there  are  only  three  remaining)  have  done  it  all. 
They  are  a  lazy  set  of  fellows;  not  over  fond  of  going 
out  themselves;  employing  servants  to  clear  the  road 
(which  has  not  been  important  or  much  used  as  a  pass 
these  hundred  years);  rich;  and  driving  a  good  trade  in 
Innkeeping:  the  convent  being  a.  common  tavern  in 
everything  but  the  sign.  No  charge  is  made  for  their 
hospitality,  to  be  sure;  but  you  are  shown  to  a  box  in 
the  chapel,  where  everybody  puts  in  more  than  could, 
with  any  show  of  face,  be  charged  for  the  entertainment; 
and  from  this  the  establishment  derives  a  fight  good  in- 
come.    As  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  living  up  there,  they  are 
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obliged  to  go  there  young,  it  is  true,  to  be  inured  to  the 
climate:  but  it  is  an  infinitely  more  exciting  and  various 
life  than  any  other  convent  can  offer;  with  constant 
change  and  company  through  the  whole  summer;  with 
a  hospital  for  invalids  down  in  the  valley,  which  affords 
another  change;  and  with  an  annual  begging- journey 
to  Geneva  and  this  ptace  and  all  the  places  round  for  one 
brother  or  other,  which  affords  farther  change.  The 
brother  who  carved  at  our  supper  could  speak  some  Eng- 
lish, and  had  just  had  *' Pickwick"  given  him! — what  a 
humbug  he  will  think  me  when  he  tries  to  understand 
it  I  If  I  had  had  any  other  book  of  mine  with  me,  I  would 
have  given  it  him,  that  I  might  have  had  some  chance  of 
being  intelligible.* 


To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Geneva,  Saturdax^,  Tvjenty-fourtk  October,  1846. 

My  dear  Macready — The  welcome  sight  of  your  hand- 
writing moves  me  (though  I  have  nothing  to  say)  to  show 
you  mine,  and  if  I  could  recollect  the  passage  in  ''Vir- 
ginius''  I  would  paraphrase  it,  and  say,  "Does  it  seem  to 
tremble,  boy?  Is  it  a  loving  autograph?  Does-  it  beam 
with  friendship  and  affection?"  all  of  which  I  say,  as  I 
write,  with — oh  Heaven! — such  a  splendid  imitation  of 
you,  and  finally  give  you  one  of  those  grasps  and  shakes 
with  which  I  have  seen  you  make  the  young  Icilius 
stagger  again. 

Here  I  am,  running  away  from  a  bad  headache  as 
Tristram  Shandy  ran  away  from  death,  and  lodging  for  a 
week  in  the  Hotel  de  Fficu  de  Geneve,  wherein  there  is  a 
large  mirror  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  late  revo- 
lution. A  revolution,  whatever  its  merits,  achieved  by 
free  spirits,  nobly  generous  and  moderate,  even  in  the 
first  transports  of  victory,  elevated  by  a  splendid  popu- 
lar education,   and  bent  on  freedom  from  all  tyrants, 

*  Later  axjcounts  of  the  hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  repre-' 
sent  it  in  a  much'  qiore  favorable  light  than  that  in  which  Dickens 
saw  it  at  a  time  of  decadence  from  which  its  recovery  has  been  re^- 
corded.  The  original  breed  of  dogs  perished,,  either,  it  is  said, 
in  an  epidemic  or  an  avalanche,  leaving  but  three  surviving  animals, 
"which  were  the  progenitors  of  the  present  breed." — Ed. 
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whether  their  crowns  be  shaven  or  golden.  The  news- 
papers may  tell  you  what  they  please.  I  believe  there 
is  no  country  on  earth  but  Switzerland  in  which  a  violent 
change  could  have  been  effected  in  the  Christian  spirit 
shown  in  this  place,  or  in  the  same  proud,  independent 
gallant  style.  Not  one  halfpennyworth  of  property  was 
lost,  stolen,  or  strayed.  Not  one  atom  of  party  malice 
survived  the  smoke  of  the  last  gun.  Nothing  is  expressed 
in  the  government  addresses  to  the  citizens  but  a  regard 
for  the  general  happiness,  and  injunctions  to  forget  all 
animosities;  which  they  are  practically  obeying  at  every 
turn,  though  the  late  Government  (of  whose  spirit  I  had 
^ome  previous  knowledge)  did  load  the  guns  with  such 
material  as  should  occasion  gangrene  in  the  wounds,  and 
though  the  wounded  do  die,  consequently  every  day,  in 
the  hospital,  of  sores  that  in  themselves  were  nothing. 

You  a  mountaineer!  You  examine  (I  have  seen  you 
do  it)  the  point  of  your  young  son's  bAton  de  montagne 
before  he  went  up  into  the  snow!  And  you  talk  of  com- 
ing to  Lausanne  in  March!  Why,  Lord  love  your  heart, 
William  Tell,  times  are  changed  since  you  lived  at  Altorf. 
There  is  not  a  mountain  pass  open  until  June.  The  snow 
is  closing  in  on  all  the  panorama  already.  I  was  at  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  two  months  ago,  and  it  was  bitter 
cold  and  frosty  then.  Do  you  think*  I  could  let  you 
hazard  your  life  by  going  up  any  pass  worth  seeing  in 
bleak  March?  Never  shall  it  be  said  that  Dickens  sacri- 
ficed his  friend  upon  the  altar  of  his  hospitality!  On- 
ward! To  Paris!  (Cue  for  band.  Dickens  points  off 
with  truncheon,  first  entrance  P.S.  Page  delivers  gaunt- 
lets on  one  knee.  Dickens  puts  'em  on  and  gradually 
falls  into  a  fit  of  musing.  Mrs.  Dickens  lays  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.     Business.     Procession.     Curtain.) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  my  dear  Macready,  to  hear 
from  yourself,  as  I  had  previously  heard  from  Forster, 
that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  "Dombey"  which  is 
evidently  a  great  success  and  a  great  hit,  thank  God!  I 
felt  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  strong,  but  I  was  not  at  all 
afraid  of  giving  as  heavy  a  blow  as  I  could  to  a  piece 
of  hot  iron  that  lay  ready  at  my  hand.  For  that  is  my 
principle  always,  and  I  hope  to  come  down  with  some 
heavier  sledge-hammers  than  that. 

Your  most  affectionate  Friend. 
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To  THE  Hon.  Richard  Watson. 

Paris,  48  Rub  de  Courcelles,  St.  Honor6, 
Friday,  Twenty-seventh  November y  1846. 

My  dear  Watson — We  were  housed  only  yesterday. 
I  lose  no  time  in  despatching  this  memorandum  of  our 
whereabouts,  in  order  that  you  may  not  fail  to  write  me 
a  line  before  you  come  to  Paris  on  your  way  towards 
England,  letting  me  know  on  what  day  we  are  to  expect 
you  to  dinner. 

We  arrived  here  quite  happily  and  well.  I  don't  mean 
here,  but  at  the  Hdtel  Brighton,  in  Paris,  on  Friday 
evening  between  six  and  seven  o'clock.  The  agonies  of 
house-hunting  were  frightfully  severe.  It  was  one  parox- 
ysm for  four  mortal  days.  I  am  proud  to  express  my 
belief,  that  we  are  lodged  at  last  in  the  most  preposter- 
ous house  in  the  world.  The  like  of  it  cannot,  and  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes  does  not,  exist  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  The  bedrooms  are  like  opera-boxes. 
The  dining-rooms,  staircases,  and  passages,  quite  inex- 
plicable. The  dining-room  is  a  sort  of  cavern,  painted 
(ceiling  and  all)  to  represent  a  grove,  with  unaccountable 
bits  of  looking-glass  sticking  in  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  There  is  a  gleam  of  reason  in  the  drawing-room. 
But  it  is  approached  through  a  series  of  small  chambers, 
like  the  joints  in  a  telescope,  which  are  hung  with  inscrut- 
able drapery.  The  maddest  man  in  Bedlam,  having  the 
materials  given  him,  would  be  likely  to  devise  such  a  suite, 
supposing  his  case  to  be  hopeless  and  quite  incurable. 

Pray  tell  Mrs.  Watson,  with  my  best  regards,  that  the 
dance  of  the  two  sisters  in  the  little  Christmas  book  is 
being  done  as  an  illustration  by  Maclise;  and  that  Stan- 
field  is  doing  the  battle-ground  and  the  outside  of  the 
Nutmeg  Grater  Inn.  Maclise  is  also  drawing  some  smaller 
subjects  for  the  little  story,  and  they  write  me  that  they 
hope  it  will  be  very  pretty,  and  they  think  that  I  shall 
like  it.  I  shall  have  been  in  London  before  I  see  you, 
probably,  and  I  hope  the  book  itself  will  then  be  on  its 
road  to  Lausanne  to  speak  for  itself,  and  to  speak  a  word 
for  me  too.  I  have  never  left  so  many  friendly  and  cheer- 
ful recollections  in  any  place;  and  to  represent  me  in  my 
absence;  its  tone  should  be  very  eloquent  and  affectionate 
indeed. 
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Well,  if  I  don't  turn  up  again  next  summer  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  often  and  often 
look  that  way  with  my  mind's  eye,  and  hear  the  sweet, 
clear,  bell-like  voice  of with  the  ear  of  my  imagina- 
tion.   In  the  event  of  there  being  any  change — but  it  is 

not  likely — in  the  appearance  of  's  cravat  behind, 

where  it  goes  up  into  his  head,  I  mean,  and  frets  against 
his  wig — I  hope  some  one  of  my  English  friends  will 
apprise  me  of  it,  for  the  love  of  the  great  Saint 
Bernard. 

I  have  not  seen  Lord  Normanby  yet,  I  have  not  seen 
anything  up  to  this  time  but  houses  and  lodgings.  I  saw 
the  king  the  other  day  coming  into  Paris.  His  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  guards  on  horseback,  and  he  sat  very 
far  back  in  it,  I  thought,  and  drove  at  a  great  pace.  It 
was  strange  to  see  thJe  prefet  of  police  on  horseback  some 
hundreds  of  yards  in  advance,  looking  to  the  right  and 
left  as  he  rode,  like  a  man  who  suspected  every  twig  in 
every  tree  in  the  long  avenue. 

Mrs.  Dickens  and  her  sister  desire  their  best  regards  to 
be  sent  to  you  and  their  best  loves  to  Mrs.  Watson,  in 
which  I  join,  as  nearly  as  I  may. — Believe  me,  with  great 
truth,  Very  sincerely  yours. 

To  M.  DB  Cerjat.* 

Paris,  Rub  de  CouRCEtLBS,  St.  HonorIj, 

Friday y  Twenty-seventh  November ^  1846. 

My  DEAR  Cerjat — When  we  turned  out  of  your  view 
on  that  disconsolate  Monday,  when  you  so  kindly  took 
horse  and  rode  forth  to  say  good-bye,  we  went. on  in  a 
v^ry  dull  and  drowsy  manner,  I  can  assure  you.  I  could 
have  borne  a  world  of  punch  in  the  rumble,  and  been 
none  the  worse  for  it.  There  was  an  uncommonly  cool 
inn  that  night,  and  quite  a  monstrous  establishment  at 
Auxonne  the  next  night,  full  of  flatulent  passages  and 
banging  doors.  The  next  night  we  passed  at  Montbard, 
where  there  is  one  of  the  very  best  little  inns  in  all  France. 
The  next  at  Sens,  and  so  we  got  here.  The  roads  were 
bad;  but  not  very  for  French  roads.    There  was  no  de- 

■; ■■ ~ — n—*^ ;    m.    -. ^^ — .h-..-.. .- 

1  *  An  intimate  friend  of  Dickens  reeiding  At  Livusftnoe,  "SwitKer" 
land,— Ed, 
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ficiency  of  hordes  anywhere;  and  after  Pontarlier  the 
weather  was  really  not  too  cold  for  comfort.  They 
weighed  our  plate  at  the  frontier  custom-house,  spoon 
by  spoon,  and  fork  by  fork,  and  we  lingered  about  there, 
in  a  thick  fog  and  a  hard  frost,  for  three  [long  houts  and 
a  half,  during  which  the  officials  committed  all  manner  of 
absurdities,  and  got  into  all  sorts  of  disputes  with  my 
brave  courier.  This  was  the  only  misery  we  encountered 
— except  leaving  Lausanne,  and  that  was  enough  to  last 
us  and  did  last  us  all  the  way  here.  We  are  living  on  it 
now.  I  felt,  myself,  much  as  I  should  think  the  murderer 
felt  on  that  fair  morning  when,  with  his  gray-haired  vic- 
tim (those  unconscious  gray  hairs,  soon  to  be  bedabbled 
with  blood),  he  went  so  far  towards  heaven  as  the  top 
of  that  mountain  of  St.  Bernard  without  one  touch  of 
remorse.  A  weight  is  on  my  breast.  The  only  difference 
between  me  and  the  murderer  is,  that  his  weight  was 
guilt  and  mine  is  regret. 

I  haven't  a  word  of  news  to  tell  you.  I  shouldn't 
write  at  all  if  I  were  not  the  vainest  man  in  the  wdrldy 
impelled  by  a  belief  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
me,  even  though  you  hear  no  more  than  that  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  "Dombey''  is  doing  wonders.  Keeley  and 
his  wife  are  making  great  preparations  for  producing  the 
Christmas  story,  and  I  have  made  them  (as  an  old  stage- 
manager)  carry  out*  one  or  two  expensive  notions  of  mine 
about  scenery  and  so  forth — in  particular  a  sudden  change 
from  the  inside  of  the  doctor's  house  in  the  midst  of  the 
ball  to  the  orchard  in  the  snow — ^which  ought  to  tell  very 
well.  But  actors  are  so  bad,  in  general,  and  the  best  are 
spread  over  so  many  theatres,  that  the  "cast-'  is  black 
despair  and  moody  madness.     There  is  no  one  to  be  got 

for  Marion  but  a  certain  Miss I  am  afraid — a  pupil 

of  Miss  Kelly's,  Who  acted  in  the  private  theatricals  I  got 
up  a  year  ago.  Macready  took  her  afterwards  to  play 
Virginia  to  his  Virginius,  but  she  made  nothing  of  it, 
great  as  the  chance  was.  I  have  promised  to  show  her 
what  I  mean,  as  near  as  I  can,  and  if  you  will  look  into 
the  English  Opera  House  on  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  or  nineteenth  of  next  month,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  four,  you  will  find  me  in  a  very: 
hot  and  dusty  condition,  pla3an;2:  all  the  parts  of  the  piece, 
to  the  immense  diversion  of  all  the  actors,  actresses,  scene- 
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shifters,  carpenters,  musicians,  chorus  people,  tailors, 
dressmakers,  scene-painters,  and  general  ragamuffins  of 
the  theatre. 

Moore,  the  poet,  is  very  ill — I  fear  dying.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was  immediately  before  I  left  London, 
and  I  thought  him  sadly  changed  and  tamed,  but  not 
much  more  so  than  such  a  man  might  be  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  time.  I  believe  he  suffered  severe  grief  in  the 
death  of  a  son  some  time  ago.     The  first  man  I  met  in 

Paris  was ,  who  took  hold  of  me  as  I  was  getting 

into  a  coach  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  He  hadn't  a  button 
on  his  shirt  (but  I  don't  think  he  ever  has),  and  you 
might  have  sown  what  boys  call  ''mustard  and  cress" 
in  the  dust  on  his  coat.  There  seems  reason  to  fear  that 
the  growing  dissensions  between  England  and  France, 
and  the  irritation  of  the  French  king,  may  lead  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  minister  on  each  side  of  the 
Channel. 

Have  you  cut  down  any  more  trees,  played  any  more 
rubbers,  propounded  any  more  teasers  to  the  players  at 
the  game  of  Yes  and  No?  How  is  the  old  horse?  How 
is  the  gray  mare?  How  is  Crab  (to  whom  my  respectful 
compliments)?  Have  you  tried  the  punch  yet;  if  yes, 
did  it  succeed;  if  no,  why  not?  Is  Mrs.  Cerjat  as  happy 
and  as  well  as  I  would  have  her,  and  all  your  house 
ditto  ditto?  Does  Haldimand  play  whist  with  any  sci- 
ence yet?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  idea  of  his  saying  /  hadn't 
any!    And  are  those  damask-cheeked  virgins,  the  Miss 

,  still  sleeping  on  dewy  rose  leaves  near  the  English 

church? 

Remember  me  to  all  your  house,  and  most  of  all  to  its 
other  head,  with  all  the  regard  and  earnestness  that  a 
"numble  individual"  (as  they  always  call  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons)  who  once  travelled  with  her  in  a  car  over  a 
smooth  country  may  charge  you  with.  I  have  added  two 
lines  to  the  little  Christmas  book,  that  I  hope  both  you  and 
she  may  not  dislike.  Haldimand  will  tell  you  what  they 
are.  Kate  and  Georgy  send  their  kindest  loves.  Believe 
me  always,  my  dear  Cerjat,  full  of  cordial  and  hearty 
recollections  of  this  past  summer  and  autumn,  and  your 
part  in  my  part  of  them. 

Very  faithfully  your  Friend. 
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»  To  THE  Rev.  Edward  Tagart. 

PariS;  48  Rue  de  Courcelles,  Honore, 

Thursday  f  Twenty-eighth  January y  1847. 

My  dear  Sir — Before  you  read  any  more,  I  wish  you 
would  take  those  tablets  out  of  your  drawer,  in  which 
you  have  put  a  black  mark  against  my  name,  and  erase 
it  neatly.  I  don't  deserve  it,  on  my  word  I  don't,  though 
appearances  are  against  me,  I  willingly  confess. 

I  had  gone  to  Geneva,  to  recover  from  an  uncommon 
depression  of  spirits,  consequent  on  too  much  sitting  over 
"Dombey*'  and  the  little  Christmas  book,  when  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  as  I  was  going  out  walking,  one  sun- 
shmy,  windy  day.  I  read  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
where  it  runs,  very  blue  and  swift,  between  two  high 
green  hills,  with  ranges  of  snowy  mountains  filling  up  the 
distance.  Its  cordial  and  unaffected  tone  gave  me  the 
greatest  pleasure — did  me  a  world  of  good — set  me  up 
for  the  afternoon,  and  gave  me  an  evening's  subject  of 
discourse.  For  I  talked  to  "them''  (that  is  Kate  and 
Georgy)  about  those  bright  mornings  at  the  Peschiere, 
until  bedtime,  and  threatened  to  write  you  such  a  letter 
next  day  as  would — I  don't  exactly  know  what  it  was  to 
do,  but  it  was  to  be  a  great  letter,  expressive  of  all  kinds 
of  pleasant  things,  and  perhaps  the  most  genial  letter 
that  ever  was  written. 

From  that  hour  to  this,  I  have  again  and  again  and 
again  said,  ''I'll  write  to-morrow,"  and  here  I  am  to-day 
full  of  penitence — really  sorry  and  ashamed,  and  with  no 
excuse  but  my  writing-life,  which  makes  me  get  up  and 
go  out,  when  my  morning  work  is  done,  and  look  at  pen  and 
ink  no  more  until  I  begin  again. 

Besides  which,  I  have  been  seeing  Paris — wandering 
into  hospitals,  prisons,  dead-houses,  operas,  theatres, 
concert-rooms,  burial-grounds,  palaces,  and  wine-shops. 
In  my  unoccupied  fortnight  of  each  month,  every  de- 
scription of  gaudy  and  ghastly  sight  has  been  passing 
before  me  in  a  rapid  panorama.  Before  that,  I  had  come 
here  from  Switzerland,  over  frosty  mountains  in  dense 
fogs,  and  through  towns  with  walls  and  drawbridges,  and 
without  population,  or  anything  else  in  particular  but 
soldiers  and  mud.  I  took  a  flight  to  London  for  four 
days,  and  went  and  came  back  over  one  sheet  of  snow. 
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sea  excepted;  and  I  wish  that  had  been  snow  too.  Then 
Forster  (who  is  here  now,  and  begs  me  to  send*  his  kindest 
regards)  came  to  see  Paris  for  himself^  and  in  showing  it 
to  him,  away  I  was  borne  again,  like  an  enchanted  rider. 
In  short,  I  have  had  no  rest  in  my  play;  and  on  Monday 
I  am  going  to  work  again.  A  fortnight  hence  th^  play 
will  begin  once  more;  a  fortnight  after  that  the  work 
will  follow  round,  and  so  the  letters  that  I  care  for  go 
unwritten. 

Do  you  care  for  French  news?  I  hope  not,  because  I 
don't  know  any.  There  is  a  melodrama,  called  ''The 
French  Revolution,^'  now  playing  at  the  Cirque,  in  the 
first  act  of  which  there  is  the  most  tremendous  represen- 
tation of  a  people  that  can  well  be  imagined.  There  are 
wonderful  battles  and  so  forth  in  the  piece,  but  there  is 
a  power  and  massiveness  in  the  mob  which  is  positively 
awful.  At  another  theatre  '^  Clarissa  Harlowe"  is  still 
the  rage.  There  are  some  things  in  it  rather  calculated 
to  astonish  the  ghost  of  Richardson,  but  Clarissa  is  very 
admirably  played,  and  dies  better  than  the  original  to 
my  thinking;  but  Richardson  is  no  great  favourite  of 
mine,  and  never  seems  to  me  to  take  his  top-boots  off, 
whatever  he  does.  Several  pieces  are  in  course  of  repre- 
sentation, involving  rare  portraits  of  the  English.  In 
one,  a  servant,  called  ''Tom  Bob,''  who  wears  a  particu- 
larly English  waistcoat  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  con- 
cealing his  ankles,  does  very  good  things  indeed.  In 
another,  a  Prime  Minister  of  England,  who  has  ruined  him- 
self by  railway  speculations,  hits  off  some  of  our  national 
characteristics  very  happily,  frequently  making  incidental 
mention  of  "  Vishmingster,"  "  Regeenstreet,"  and  other 
places  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted.  "Sir  Fak- 
son"  is  one  of  the  characters  in  another  play — "English 
to  the  Core";  and  I  saw  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  one 
of  the  small  theatres  the  other  night,  looking  uncommonly 
well  in  a  stage-coachman's  waistcoat,  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  a  very  low-crowned  broad-brimmed  hat,  not 
unlike  a  dustman. 

I  was  at  Geneva  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The 
moderation  and  mildness  of  the  successful  party  were 
beyond  all  praise.  Their  appeals  to  the  people  of  all 
parties — printed  and  pasted  on  the  walls — have  no  paral- 
lel that  I  know  of,  in  history,  for  their  real  good  sterling 
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Christianity  and  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  My  sympathy  is  strongly  with  the  Swiss 
radicals.  They  know  what  Catholicity  is;  they  see,  in 
some  of  their  own  valleys,*  the  poverty,  ignorance,  misery, 
and  bigotry  it  always  brings  in  its  train  wherever  it  is 
triumphant;  and  they  would  root  it  out  of  their  chil- 
dren's way  at  any  price.  I  fear  the  end  of  the  struggle 
will  be  that  some  Catholic  power  will  step  in  to  crush  the 
dangerously  well-educated  republics  (very  dangerous  to 
such  neighbours);  but  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  people, 
or  I  very  much  mistake  them,  that  will  trouble  the 
Jesuits  there  many  years,  and  shake  their  altar-steps 
for  them.    •  j 

This  is  a  poor  return  (I  look  down  and  see  the  end  of 
the  paper)  for  your  letter,  but  in  its  cordial  spirit  of  re- 
ciprocal friendship,  it  is  not  so  bad  a  one  if  you  could 
read  it  as  I  do,  and  it  eases  my  mind  and  discharges  my 
conscience.  We  are  coming  home,  please  God,  at  the 
end  of  March.  You  will  be  glad,  I  know,  to  hear  that 
"Dombey''  is  doing  wonders,  and  that  the  Christmas 
book  shot  far  ahead  of  its  predecessors.  I  hope  you  will 
like  the  last  chapter  of  No.  5.  If  you  can  spare  me  a  scrap 
of  your  handwriting  in  token  pf  forgiveness,  do;  if  not, 
I'll  come  and  beg  your  pardon  on  the  thirty-first  of  March. 
— Ever  beUeve  me,  Cordially  and  truly  yours. 


To  Db.  Hodgson.* 

Regent's  Park,  Lonpon,  Twelfth  June,  1847. 

My  dear  Sir — I  write  to  you  in  reference  to  a  scheme 
to  which  you  may,  perhaps,  already  have  seen  some  allu- 
sion in  the  London  '^  Athenseum^'  of  to-day. 

The  party  of  amateurs  connected  with  literature  and 
art,  who  acted  in  London  two  years  ago,  have  resolved 
to  play  again  at  one  of  the  large  theatres  here  for  the 
benefit  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  to  make  a  great  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  society  in  behalf  of  a  writer  who  should  have 
received  long  ago,  but  has  not  yet,  some  enduring  return 
from  his  country  for  all  he  has  undergone  and  all  the 

♦  Principal  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  and  of  the  Charlton  High 
School,  Manchester. — Ed, 
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good  he  has  done.  It  is  beUeved  that  such  a  demon- 
stration by  literature  on  behalf  of  literature,  and  such  a 
mark  of  sympathy  by  authors  and  artists,  for  one  who 
has  written  so  well,  would  be  of  more  service,  present 
and  prospective,  to  Hunt  than  almost  any  other  means 
of  help  that  could  be  devised.  And  we  know,  from 
himself,  that  it  would  be  most  gratifying  to  his  own 
feelings. 

The  arrangements  are,  as  yet,  in  an  imperfect  state; 
for  the  date  of  their  being  carried  out  depends  on  our 
being  able  to  get  one  of  the  large  theatres  before  the  close 
of  the  present  London  season.  In  the  event  of  our  suc- 
ceeding, we  propose  acting  in  London,  on  Wednesday 
the  fourteenth  of  July,  and  on  Monday  the  nineteenth. 
On  the  first  occasion  we  shall  play  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,"  and  a  farce;  on  the  second,  "The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,''  and  a  farce. 

But  we  do  not  intend  to  stop  here.  Believing  that 
Leigh  Hunt  has  done  more  to  instruct  the  young  men  of 
England,  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  edu- 
cate themselves,  than  any  writer  in  England,  we  are  re- 
solved to  come  down,  in  a  body,  to  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, and  to  act  one  night  at  each  place.  And  the 
object  of  my  letter  is,  to  ask  you,  as  the  representative 
of  the  great  educational  establishment  of  Liverpool, 
whether  we  can  count  on  your  active  assistance;  whether 
you  will  form  a  committee  to  advance  our  object;  and 
whether,  if  we  send  you  our  circulars  and  addresses,  you 
will  endeavour  to  secure  us' a  full  theatre,  and  to  enlist 
the  general  sympathy  and  interest  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
we  have  at  heart? 

I  address,  by  this  post,  a  letter,  which  is  almost  the 
counterpart  of  the  present,  to  the  honorary  secretaries  of 
the  Manchester  Athenaeum.  If  we  find  in  both  towns 
such  a  response  as  we  confidently  expect,  I  would  pro- 
pose, on  behalf  of  my  friends,  that  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Institutions  should  decide  for  us,  at  which 
town  we  shall  first  appear,  and  which  play  'we  shall  act 
in  each  place. 

I  forbear  entering  into  any  more  details,  however,  until 
I  am  favoured  with  your  reply. — Always  believe  me,  my 
dear  Sir,  Faithfully  your  Friend. 
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To  William  Sandys. 

1  Devonshire  Terrace,  Thirteenth  June,  1847. 

Dear  Sir — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note.  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you  when  we  return  to  town,  from  which  we 
shall  now  be  absent  (with  a  short  interval  in  next  month) 
until  October.  Your  account  of  the  Cornishmen  gave 
me  great  pleasure;  and  if  I  were  not  sunk  in  engagements 
so  far,  that  the  crown  of  my  head  is  invisible  to  my  near- 
est friends,  I  should  have  asked  you  to  make  me  known 
to  them.  The  new  dialogue  I  will  ask  you  by  and  by  to 
let  me  see.  I  have,  for  the  present,  abandoned  the  idea 
of  sinking  a  shaft  in  Cornwall. 

I  have  sent  your  Shakesperian  extracts  to  Collier.*  It 
is  a  great  comfort,  to  my  thinking,  that  so  little  is  known 
concerning  the  poet.  It  is  a  fine  mystery;  and  I  tremble 
every  day  lest  something  should  come  out.  If  he  had 
had  a  Bos  well,  society  wouldn't  have  respected  his  grave, 
but  would  calmly  have  had  his  skull  in  the  phrenological 
shop-windows. — Believe  me.  Faithfully  yours. 

To  H.  P.  Smith. 

Broadstairs,  Ninth  Juty,  1847. 
My  dear  Smith — I  am  really  more  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kindness  about  **The  Eagle''  (as  I  always  call  your 
house)  than  I  can  say.  But  when  I  come  to  town  to-mor- 
row week,  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  plays,  I  shall 
have  Kate  and  Georgy  with  me.  Moreover,  I  shall  be 
continually  going  out  and  coming  in  at  unholy  hours. 
Item,  the  timid  will  come  at  impossible  seasons  to  '^go 
over"  their  parts  with  the  manager.  Item,  two  Jews 
with  musty  sacks  of  dresses  will  be  constantly  coming 
backwards  and  forwards.  Item,  sounds  as  of  groans  will 
be  heard  while  the  inimitable  Boz  is  '^getting''  his  words 
— which  happens  all  day.  Item,  Forster  will  incessantly 
deliver  an  address  by  Bulwer.  Item,  one  hundred  letters 
per  diem  will  arrive  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool;  and 
five  actresses,  in  very  limp  bonnets,  with  extraordinary 
veils  attached  to  them,  will  be  always  calling,  protected 
by  five  mothers. 

♦  John  Payne  Collier,  the  Shakesperian  critic. — En. 
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plete,  I  want  something  that  would  sound  like  "Bones, 
I  love!"  but  I  can't  get  anything  that  unites  reason  with 
beauty.  You,  who  have  genius  and  beauty  in  your  own 
person,  will  supply  the  gap  in  your  kindness. 

An  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  mentioning  the 
dinner-time,  will  be  esteemed  a  favour. 

Some  wild  beasts  (in  cages)  have  come  down  here,  and 
involved  us  in  a  whirl  of  dissipation.  A  young  lady  in 
complete  armour — at  least,  in  something  that  shines  very 
much,  and  is  exceedingly  scaley — goes  into  the  den  of 
ferocious  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  etc.,  and  pretends  to  go 
to  sleep  upon  the  principal  lion,  upon  which  a  rustic 
keeper,  who  speaks  through  his  nose,  exclaims,  *' Behold 
the  abizid  power  of  woobad!"  and  we  all  applaud  tumult- 
uously. 

Seriously,  she  beats  Van  Amburgh.  And  I  think  the 
Duke  of  WelUngton  must  have  her  painted  by  Landseer. 

My  penitent  regards  to  Lady  Blessington,  Count  D'Or- 
say,  and  my  own  Marchioness. — Ever,  dear  Miss  Power, 

Very  faithfully  yours. 

To  Miss  Hogarth. 

EiDiNBURGH,  Thursday,  Thirtieth  December,  1847. 

My  dear  Georgy — I  "take  up  my  pen,"  as  the  young 
ladies  write,  to  let  you  know  how  we  are  getting  on;  and 
as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  it  down  again  very  soon,  here 
goes.  We  lived  with  very  hospitable  people  in  a  very  splen- 
did house  near  Glasgow,  and  were  perfectly  comfortable. 
The  meeting  *  was  the  most  stupendous  thing  as  to  num- 
bers, and  the  most  beautiful  as  to  colours  and  decora- 
tions, I  ever  saw.  The  Inimitable  did  wonders.  His 
grace,  elegance,  and  eloquence  enchanted  all  beholders. 
Kdte  didn't  go!  having  been  taken  ill  on  the  railroad  be- 
tween here  and  Glasgow. 

It  has  been  snowing,  sleeting,  thawing,  and  freezing, 
sometimes  by  turns  and  sometimes  all  together,  since  the 
night  before  last.  Lord  Jeffrey^s  household  are  in  town 
here,  not  at  Craigcrook,  and  jogging  on  in  a  cosy,  old- 
fashioned,  comfortable  sort  of  way. 

♦  Opening  of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum,  twenty-eighth  Deoemberi 
at  which  Dickens  presided. — Ed. 
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Kate  sends  her  best  love.  She  is  a  little  poorly  still, 
but  nothing  to  speak  of.  She  is  frightfully  anxious  that 
her  not  having  been  to  the  great  demonstration  should  be 
kept  a  secret.  But  I  say  that,  like  murder,  it  will  out, 
and  that  to  hope  to  veil  such  a  tremendous  disgrace  from 
the  general  intelligence  is  out  of  the  question.  In  one 
of  the  Glasgow  papers  she  is  elaborately  described.  I 
rather  think  Miss  Alison,  who  is  seventeen,  was  taken  for 
her,  and  sat  for  the  portrait. 

Best  love  from  both  of  us,  to  Charley,  Mamey,  Katey, 
Wally,  Chickenstalker,  Skittles,  and  the  Hoshen  Peck; 
last,  and  not  least,  to  you.     We  talked  of  you  at  the 

Macreadys^  party  on  Monday  night.     I  hope came 

out  lively,  also  that  was  truly  amiable.     Finally, 

that took  everybody  to  their  carriages,  and  that 

wept' a  good  deal  during  the  festivities?  God  bless  you. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  mankind  in  general. 
Ever  affectionately,  dear  Georgy. 

To  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

[No  date:  probably  written  in  1847.] 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Andersen,  for  your  kind 
and  very  valuable  recollection  of  me  in  your  Christmas 
book.  I  am  very  proud  of  it,  and  feel  deeply  honoured 
by  it;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  value  such  a  token 
of  acknowledgment  from  a  man  with  the  genius  which 
you  are  possessed  of. 

Your  book  made  my  Christmas  hearth  very  happy.  We 
are  all  enchanted  by  it.  The  little  boy,  the  old  man, 
and  the  tin  soldier  are  especially  my  favourites.  I  have 
repeatedly  read  that  story,  and  read  it  with  the  most  un- 
speakable pleasure. 

I  was  a  few  days  ago  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  saw  some 
of  your  friends,  who  talked  much  about  you.  Come  again 
to  England,  soon!  But  whatever  you  do,  do  not  stop 
writing,  because  we  cannot  bear  to  lose  a  single  one  of 
your  thoughts.  They  are  too  true  and  simply  beautiful 
to  be  kept  safe  only  in  your  own  head. 

We  returned  some  time  since  from  the  sea-coast,  where 

I  bade  you  adieu,  and  are  now  at  our  own  house.    My 

wife  tells  me  that  I  must  give  you  her  kind  greeting.    Her 

sister  tells  me  the  same.    The  same  say  all  my  children. 

8 
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And  as  we  have  all  the  same  sentiments,  I  beg  you  to 
receive  the  summary  in  an  affectionate  greeting  from 

Your  sincere  and  admiring  Friend. 


To  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Monday  Evening,  Tenth  April,  1848. 

My  dear  Btjlwer  Lytton — I  confess  to  small  faith  in 
any  American  profits  having  international  copyright  for 
their  aim.  But  I  will  carefully  consider  Blackwood^s 
letter  (when  I  get  it)  and  will  call  upon  you  and  tell  you 
what  occurs  to  me  in  reference  to  it,  before  I  communicate 
with  that  northern  light. 

I  have  been  "going'*  to  write  to  you  for  many  a  day 
past,  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  the  General  The- 
atrical Fund  people,  and  for  your  note  to  me;  but  I  have 
waited  until  I  should  hear  of  your  being  stationary  some- 
where. What  you  said  of  "The  Battle  of  Life"  gave  me 
great  pleasure.  I  was  thoroughly  wretched  at  having  to 
use  the  idea  for  so  short  a  story.  I  did  not  see  its  full 
capacity  until  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  another  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  always  felt  that  I  might  hhve  done  a 
great  deal  better  if  I  had  taken  it  for  the  groundwork  of 
a  more  extetided  book.  But  for  an  insuperable  aversion 
I  have  to  trying  back  in  such  a  case,  I  should  certainly 
forge  that  bit  of  metal  again,  as  you  suggest — one  of 
these  days  perhaps. 

I  have  not  been  special  constable  myself  to-day — 
thinking  there  was  rather  an  epidemic  in  that  wise  abroad. 
I  walked  over  and  looked  at  the  preparations,  without 
any  baggage  of  staff,  warrant,  or  affidavit. 

Very  faithfully  yours. 

To  John  Forstbr. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Saturday,  Twenty-second  April,  1848. 

My  dear  Forster — I  finished  "Goldsmith"*  yester- 
day, after  dinner,  having  read  it  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 

*  aPbrster'B  "Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith."— Ed. 
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As  a  picture  of  the  time,  I  really  think  it  impossible  to 
give  it  too  much  praise.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  all  about  the  time  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
biography  or  fiction,  presented  in  most  wise  and  humane 
lights,  and  in  a  thousand  new  and  just  aspects.  I  have 
never  liked  Johnson  half  so  well.  Nobody^s  contempt  for 
Boswell  ought  to  be  capable  of  increase,  but  I  have  never 
seen  him  in  my  mind's  eye  half  so  plainly.  The  intro- 
duction of  him  is  quite  a  masterpiece.  I  should  point  to 
that,  if  I  didn't  know  the  author,  as  being  done  by  some- 
body with  a  remarkably  vivid  conception  of  what  he 
narrated,  and  a  most  admirable  and  fanciful  power  of 
communicating  it  to  another.  All  about  Reynolds  is 
charming;  and  the  first  account  of  the  Literary  Club 
and  of  Beauelerc  as  excellent  a  piece  of  description  as 
ever  I  read  in  my  life.  But  to  read  the  book  is  to  be 
in  the  time.  It  Uves  again  in  as  fresh  and  lively  a  man- 
ner as  if  it  were  presented  on  an  impossibly  good  stage 
by  the  very  best  actors  that  ever  lived,  or  by  the  real 
actors  come  out  of  their  graves  on  purpose. 

And  as  to  Goldsmith  himself,  and  his  life,  and  the  trac- 
ing of  it  out  in  his  own  writings,  and  the  manful  and  dig- 
nified assertion  of  him  without  any  sobs,  whines,  or  con- 
vulsions of  any  sort,  it  is  throughout  a  noble  achievement, 
of  which,  apart  from  any  private  and  personal  affection 
for  you,  I  think  (and  really  believe)  I  should  feel  proud,  as 
one  who  had  no  indifferent  perception  of  these  books  of 
his — ^to  the  best  of  my  remembrance — ^when  little  more 
than  a  child.  I  was  a  little  afraid  in  the  beginning,  when 
he  committed  those  very  discouraging  imprudences,  that 
you  were  going  to  champion  him  somewhat  indiscrimi- 
nately; but  I  very  soon  got  over  that  fear,  and  found  rea- 
son in  every  page  to  admire  the  sense,  calmness,  and 
moderation  with  which  you  make  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  the  reader  cluster  about  him  from  his  youth,  and 
strengthen  with  his  strength — and  weakness  too,  which  is 
better  still. 

I  don't  quite  agree  with  you  in  two  small  respects. 
First,  I  question  very  much  whether  it  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  for  every  great  man  to  have  had  his  Boswell, 
inasmuch  that  I  think  that  two  Boswells,  or  three  at 
most,  would  have  made  great  men  extraordinarily  false, 
and  would  have  set  them  on  always  playing  a  part,  and 
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would  have  made  distinguished  people  about  them  for 
ever  restless  and  distrustful.  I  can  imagine  a  succession 
of  Boswells  bringing  about  a  tremendous  state  of  false- 
hood in  society,  and  playing  the  very  devil  with  confi- 
dence and  friendship.  Secondly,  I  cannot  help  objecting 
to  that  practice  (begun,  I  think,  or  greatly  enlarged  by 
Hunt)  of  italicising  lines  and  words  and  whole  passages 
in  extracts,  without  some  very  special  reason  indeed.  It 
does  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  assertion  of  the  editor  over 
the  reader — almost  over  the  author  himself — which  grates 
upon  me.  The  author  might  almost  as  well  do  it  him- 
self to  my  thinking,  as  a  disagreeable  thing;  and  it  is 
such  a  strong  contrast  to  the  modest,  quiet,  tranquil  beauty 
of  "The  Deserted  Village,"  for  instance,  that  I  would 
almost  as  soon  hear  "the  town  crier"  speak  the  lines. 
The  practice  always  reminds  me  of  a  man  seeing  a  beau- 
tiful view,  and  not  thinking  how  beautiful  it  is  half  so 
much  as  what  he  shall  say  about  it. 

In  that  picture  at  the  close  of  the  third  book  (a  most 
beautiful  one)  of  Goldsmith  sitting  looking  out  of  window 
at  the  Temple  trees,  you  speak  of  the  "grey-eyed"  rooks. 
Are  you  sure  they  are  "grey-eyed"?  The  raven's  eye  is 
a  deep  lustrous  black,  and  so,  I  suspect,  is  the  rook's, 
except  when  the  light  shines  full  into  it. 

I  have  reserved  for  a  closing  word — ^though  I  don^t 
mean  to  be  eloquent  about  it,  being  far  too  much  in 
earnest — ^the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  case  of  the 
literary  man  is  stated  throughout  this  book.  It  is  splen- 
did. I  don't  believe  that  any  book  was  ever  written, 
or  anything  ever  done  or  said,  half  so  conducive  to  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  literature  as  "The  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Oliver  Goldsmith,"  by  J.  F.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  The  gratitude  of  every  man  who  is  content  to 
rest  his  station  and  claims  quietly  on  literature,  and  to 
make  no  feint  of  living  by  anything  else,  is  your  due  for 
evermore.  I  have  often  said,  here  and  there,  when  you 
have  been  at  work  upon  the  book,  that  I  was  sure  it 
would  be;  and  I  shall  insist  on  that  debt  being  due  to 
you  (though  there  will  be  no  need  for  insisting  about  it) 
as  long  as  I  have  any  tediousness  and  obstinacy  to  bestow 
on  anybody.  Lastly,  I  never  will  hear  the  biography 
compared  with  Boswell's  except  under  vigorous  protest* 
For  I  do  say  that  it  is  mere  folly  to  put  into  opposite 
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scales  a  book,  however  amusing  and  curious,  written  by 
an  unconscious  coxcomb  like  that,  and  one  which  sur- 
veys and  grandly  understands  the  characters  of  all  the 
illustrious  company  that  move  in  it. 

My  dear  Forster,  I  cannot  sufficiently  say  how  proud 
I  am  of  what  you  have  done,  or  how  sensible  I  am  of 
being  so  tenderly  connected  with  it.  When  I  look  over 
this  note,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  said  no  part  of  what  I  think; 
and  yet  if  I  were  to  write  another  I  should  say  no  more, 
for  I  can't  get  it  out.  I  desire  no  better  for  my  fame, 
when  my  personal  dustiness  shall  be  past  the  control  of 
my  love  of  order,  than  such  a  biographer  and  such  a  critic. 
And  again  I  say,  most  solemnly,  that  literature  in  Eng- 
land has  never  had,  and  probably  never  will  have,  such  a 
champion  as  you  are,  in  right  of  this  book. 

Ever  affectionately. 

To  Alexander  Ireland. 

Devonshire  Terrace,  Twenty-second  May,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir — You  very  likely  know  that  my  company 
of  amateurs  have  lately  been  playing,  with  a  great  repu- 
tation, in  London  here.  The  object  is,  "The  endowment 
of  a  perpetual  curatorship  of  Shakespeare's  house,  to  be 
always  held  by  some  one  distinguished  in  literature,  and 
more  especially  in  dramatic  literature,"  and  we  have 
already  a  pledge  from  the  Shakespeare  House  Committee 
that  Sheridan  Knowles  shall  be  recommended  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  first  curator.  This  pledge,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  minute,  we  intend  to  advertise  in  our  coun- 
try bills. 

Now,  on  Monday,  the  Fifth  of  June,  we  are  going  to 
play  at  Liverpool,  where  we  are  assured  of  a  warm  re- 
ception, and  where  an  active  committee  for  the  issuing 
of  tickets  is  already  formed.  Do  you  think  the  Man- 
chester people  would  be  equally  glad  to  see  us  again,  and 
that  the  house  could  be  filled,  as  before,  at  our  old  prices? 
//  yes,  would  you  and  our  other  friends  go,  at  once,  to  work 
in  the  cau^et  The  only  night  on  which  we  could  play  in 
Manchester  would  be  Saturday,  the  Third  of  June.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  depression  of  the  times  may  render  a 
performance  in  Manchester  unwise?  In  that  case  I  would 
immediately  abandon  the  idea.     But  what  I  want  to 
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know,  by  return  of  posty  is,  is  it  safe  or  unsafe?  If  the 
former,  here  is  the  bill  as  it  stood  in  London,  with  the  ad- 
dition, on  the  back,  of  a  paragraph  I  would  insert  in 
Manchester,  of  which  immediate  use  can  be  made.  If 
the  latter,  my  reason  for  wishing  to  settle  the  point 
immediately  is  that  we  may  make  another  use  of  that 
Saturday  night. 

Assured  of  your  generous  feeling  I  make  no  apology  for 
troubling  you.  A  sum  of  money,  got  together  by  these 
means,  will  insure  to  literature  (I  will  take  good  care  of 
that)  a  proper  expression  of  itself  in  the  bestowal  of  an 
essentially  literary  appointment,  not  only  now  but  hence- 
forth. Much  is  to  be  done,  time  presses,  and  the  least 
added  the  better. 

I  have  addressed  a  counterpart  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Francis  Robinson,  to  whom  perhaps  you  will  communicate 
the  bill.  Faithfully  yours  always. 


To  THE  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson. 

1  Devonshire  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 
Twenty-seventh  July,  1848. 

My  DEAR  Mrs.  Watson — I  thought  to  have  been  at 
Rockingham  long  ago!  It  seems  a  century  since  I,  stand- 
ing in  big  boots  on  the  Haymarket  stage,,  saw  you  come 
into  a  box  upstairs  and  look  down  on  the  humbled  Boba- 
dil  *;  since  then  I  have  had  the  kindest  of  notes  from 
you,  since  then  the  finest  of  venison,  and  yet  I  have  not 
seen  the  Rockingham  flowers,  and  they  are  withering  I 
dare  say. 

But  we  have  acted  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow;  and  the  business  of  all 
this — and  graver  and  heavier  daily  occupation  in  going 
to  see  a  dying  sister  at  Hornsey — has  so  worried  me  that 
I  have  hardly  had  an  hour,  far  less  a  week.  I  shall  never 
be  quite  happy,  in  a  theatrical  point  of  view,  until  you 
have  seen  me  play  in  an  English  version  of  the  French 
piece,  *'L'Homme  Blase,"  which  fairly  turned  the  head 
of  Glasgow  last  Thursday  night  as  ever  was;  neither  shall 


♦A  character  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Every  Man  in  His  Humour,* 
played  by  Dickens. — Ed. 
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I  be  quite  happy,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  until  I  have 
been  to  Rockingham  again.  When  the  first  event  will 
come  about  Heaven  knows.  The  latter  will  happen  about 
the  end  of  the  November  fogs  and  wet  weather.  For 
am  I  not  going  to  Broadstairs  now,  to  walk  about  oh  the 
sea-shore  (why  don't  you  bring  your  rosy  children  there?) 
and  think  what  is  to  be  done  for  Christmas!  An  idea 
occurs  to  me  all  at  once.  I  must  come  down  and  read 
you  that  book  before  It's  published.  Shall  it  be  a  bar- 
gain? Were  you  all  in  Switzerland?  I  don't  beheve  / 
ever  was.  It  is  such  a  dream  now.  I  wonder  sometimes 
whether  I  ever  disputed  with  Haldimand;  whether  I  ever 
drank  mulled  wine  on  the  top  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
or  was  jovial  at  the  bottom  with  company  that  have 
stolen  into  my  affection;  whether  I  ever  was  merry  and 
happy  in  that  valley  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  saw  you 
one  evening  (when  I  didn't  know  you)  walking  down 
among  the  green  trees  outside  Elysee,  arm-in-arm  with  a 
gentleman  in  a  white  hat.  I  am  quite  clear  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  these  visions.  But  I  should  like  to 
go  somewhei'e,  too,  and  try  it  all  over  again.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  the  ideal  world  in  which  my  lot  is 
cast  has  an  odd  effect  on  the  real  one,  and  makes  it  chiefly 
precious  for  such  remembrances.  I  get  quite  melan- 
choly over  them  sometimes,  especially  when,  as  now, 
those  great  piled-up  semicircles  of  bright  faces,  at  which 
I  have  lately  been  looking — all  laughing,  earnest  and  in- 
tent— have  faded  away  like  dead  people.  They  seem  a 
ghostly  moral  of  everything  in  life  tp  me. 

Kate  sends  her  be^  love,  in  which  Georgy  would  as 
heartily  unite,  I  know,  but  that  she  is  already  gbne  to 
Broadstairs  with  the  children.  We  think  of  following 
on  Saturday  morning,  but  that  depends  on  my  poor  sis- 
ter. Pray  give  my  most  cordial  remembrances  to  Wat- 
son, and  tell  him  they  include  a  great  deal.  I  meant  tb 
have  written  you  a  letter.  I. don't  know  what  this  is. 
There  is  no  word  for  it.  So,  if  you  will  still  let  mc  owe 
you  one,  I  will  pay  my  debt,  on  the  smallest  encourage- 
ment, from  the  seaside.  Here,  there,  and  elsewhere,  I 
am,  with  perfect  truth,  believe  me. 

Very  faithfully  yours. 
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To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Broadstairs,  Kent, 
Saturday,  Twenty-sixth  Atigtist,  1848. 

My  dear  Macready — I  was  about  to  write  to  you 
when  I  received  your  welcome  letter.  You  knew  I  should 
come  from  a  somewhat  longer  distance  than  this  to  give 
you  a  hearty  Godspeed  and  farewell  on  the  eve  of  your 
journey.  What  do  you  say  to  Monday,  the  fourth,  or 
Saturday,  the  second?  Fix  either  day,  let  me  know 
which  suits  you  best — at  what  hour  you  expect  the  In- 
imitable, and  the  Inimitable  will  come  up  to  the  scratch 
like  a  man  and  a  brother. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  nail  my  colours  to  the 
mast.  Stars  and  stripes  are  so-so — showy,  perhaps;  but 
my  colours  is  the  union  jack,  which  I  am  told  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  having  braved  a  thousand  years 
the  battle  and  the  breeze.  Likewise,  it  is  the  flag  of  Al- 
bion— ^the  standard  of  Britain;  and  Britons,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, never,  never,  never — will — be — slaves! 

My  sentiment  is:  Success  to  the  United  States  as  a 
golden  campaigning  ground,  but  blow  the  United  States 
to  'tarnal  smash  as  an  Englishman's  place  of  residence. 
Gentlemen,  are  you  all  charged?     Affectionately  ever. 

To  Mark  Lemon. 

Bedford  Hotel,  Brighton, 

Twenty-eighth  November,  1848. 

My  dear  Mark — ^I  assure  you,  most  unaffectedly  and 
cordially,  that  the  dedication  of  that  book  *  to  Mary 
and  Kate  (not  Catherine)  will  be  a  real  delight  to  me, 
and  to  all  of  us.  I  know  well  that  you  propose  it  in 
"affectionate  regard,"  and  value  and  esteem  it,  therefore, 
in  a  way  not  easy  of  expression. 

You  were  talking  of  *' coming"  down,  and  now,  in  a 
mean  and  dodging  way,  you  write  about  "sending"  [the 
second  act!  I  have  a  prbpogician  to  make.  Come  down 
on  Friday.  There  is  a  train  leaves  London  Bridge  ^t 
two — gets  here  at  four.  By  that  time  I  shall,  be  rea<iy 
to  strike  work.    We  can  take  a  little  walk,  dine,  discuss, 

*  Lemon's  book,  "The  Enchanted  Doll,"  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
Pickens's  daughters.— Eo. 
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and  you  can  go  back  in  good  time  next  morning.  I  really 
think  this  ought  to  be  done,  and  indeed  must  be  done. 
Write  and  say  it  shall  be  done. 

A  little  management  will  be  required  in  dramatising 
the  third  part,  where  there  are  some  things  I  describe  (for 
effect's  sake,  and  as  a  matter  of  art)  which  must  be  said 
on  the  stage.  Redlaw  is  in  a  new  condition  of  mind, 
which  fact  must  be  shot  point-blank  at  the  audience,  I 
suppose,  "as  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun."  By  any- 
body who  knew  how  to  play  Milly,  I  think  it  might  be 
made  very  good.  Its  effect  is  very  pleasant  upon  me. 
I  have  also  given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tetterby  another  innings. 

I  went  to  the  play  last  night — ^fifth  act  of  *' Richard  the 
Third."  Richmond  by  a  stout  lady^  with  a  particularly 
well-developed  bust,  who  finished  all  the  speeches  with 
the  soubrette  simper.  Also,  at  the  end  of  the  tragedy 
she  came  forward  (still  being  Richmond)  and  said, 
*' Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  Wednesday  next  the  enter- 
tainments will  be  for  My  benefit,  when  I  hope  to  meet 
your  approbation  and  support."  Then,  having  bowed 
herself  into  the  stage-door,  she  looked  out  of  it,  and  said, 
winningly,  "Won't  you  come?"  which  was  enormously 
applauded.  Ever  affectionately. 

To  Clarkson  Stanpibld,  R.A. 

Dbvonshirs}  Tebbace,  Ttoenty-fifth  May,  1849. 

Mt  0EAR  Stanfield — No — ^no — ^no!  Murder,  mur- 
der! Madness  and  misconception!  Any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects— not  the  whole.  Oh,  blessed  star  of  early  morn- 
ing, what  do  you  think  I  am  made  of,  that  I  should,  on 
the  part  of  any  man,  prefer  such  a  pig-headed,  calf-eyed, 
donkey-eared,  imp-hoofed  request! 

Says  my  friend  to  me,  "Will  you  ask  your  friend,  Mr. 
Stanfield,  what  the  damage  of  a  little  picture  of  that  size 
would  be,  that  I  may  treat  myself  with  the  same,  if  I  can 
afford  it?"  Says  I,  "I  will."  Says  he,  "Will  you  sug- 
gest that  I  should  like  it  to  be  one  of  those  subjects?" 
Says  I,  "I  will." 

I  am  beating  my  head  against  the  door  vnth  grief  and 
frenzy,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  until  I  receive  your 
answer. — Ever  heartily  yours. 

Tbb  MiacoNCSiV£D  Onb. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  "Times.'*^ 

DKVopreHiRB  Terra  cir, 
Tuesday,  Thirteenth  Ntnemberr  184d. 

Sir — I  was  a  witness  of  the  execution  at  Horsemonger 
Lane  this  morning.  I  went  there  with  the  intention  of 
observing  the  cmwd  gathered  to  behold  it,  &nd  I  had 
excellent  opportunities  of  doing  so,  at  intervals  all  through 
the  night,  and  continuously  from  daybreak  until  after 
the  spectacle  was  over.  I  do  not  address  yoti  on  the 
subject  with  any  intention  of  discussing  the.  abstract 
question  of  capital  punishment,  or  any  of  the  argumewts 
of  its  opponents  or  advocates.  I  simply  wish  to  turn 
this  dreadful  experience  to  some  account  for  the  general 
good,  by  taking  the  readiest  and  most  pubKc  means  of 
adverting  to  an  intimation  given  by  Sir  G.  Grey  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  that  the  Government  might 
be  induced  to  give  its  support  to  a  measure  making  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  a  private  solemnity 
within  the  prison  walls  (with  such  guarantees  for  the  fast 
sentence  of  the  law  being  inexorably  and  suirefy  admin- 
istered as  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  at  large), 
and  of  most  earnestly  beseeching  Sir  G.  Grey,  as*  a  solemn 
duty  which  he  owes  to  society,  and  a  responsibility  which 
he  cannot  for  ever  put  away,,  to  originate  swh  a  legisla- 
tive change  himself.  I  believe  that  a  sight  so  inconceiv- 
ably awful  as  the  wickedness  and  levity  of  the  immense 
crowd  collected  at  that  execution  this  morning  could  be 
imagined  by  bo  man,  and  ccraM  be  presented  in  no 
heathen  land  under  the  sun.  The  horrors  of  the  gibbet 
and  of  the  crime  which  brought 'the  wretched  murdera*s 
to>  it  laded  in  my  ipisid  before  the  atrocious  bearing, 
looks,  and  language  of  the  assembled  spectators.  When 
1  cam©  upon  the  scene  at  midnight,  the  skriMrbess  of  the 
cries  and  howls  that  were  raised  from  time  to  time,  de- 
noting that  they  came  from  a  concourse  of  boys  and  girls' 
akeadf  assembted  in  the  best  pl'aces,  made  my  blood  run 
cold.  As  the  aight  went  on,  screeching,  and  la^ughing, 
and  yelling  in  strong  chorus  of  parodies  btt*  negro  melo- 
dies, with  sutbstitutions  of  *'Mrs.  Manning ^'^  fot  '*Susan- 
rmkf*'  and  the  like,  were  added  to*  thesef.  When  the  d^ay 
dawned,  thieves,  low  prostitutes,  ruffians^,  and?  vagabond'fej- 
of  every  'kind,,  flocked  on  to  the  ground,  with  every  va- 
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riety  of  offensive  and  foul  behaviour.  Fightings,  faint- 
ings,  whistlings,  imitations  of  Punch,  brutal  jokes,  tu- 
multuous demonstrations  of  indecent  delight  when 
swooning  women  were  dragged  out  of  the  crowd  by  the 
police,  with  their  dresses  disordered,  gave  a  new  zest  to 
the  general  entertainment.  When  the  sun  rose  brightly 
— as  it  did — it  gilded  thousands  upon  thousands  of  up- 
turned faces,  so  inexpressibly  odious  in  their  brutal  mirth 
or  callousness,  that  a  man  had  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of 
the  shape  he  wore,  and  to  shrink  from  himself,  as  fash- 
ioned in  the  image  of  the  Devil.  When  the  two  miser- 
able creatures  who  attracted  all  this  ghastly  sight  about 
them  were  turned  quivering  into  the  air,  there  was  no 
more  emotion,  no  more  pity,  no  more  thought  that  two 
immortal  souls  had  gone  to  judgment,  no  more  restraint 
in  any  of  the  previous  obscenities,  than  if  the  name  of 
Christ  had  never  been  heard  in  this  world,  and  there  were 
no  belief  among  men  but  that  they  perished  like  the  beasts. 
I  have  seen,  habitually,  some  of  the  worst  sources  of 
general  contamination  and  corruption  in  this  country, 
and  I  think  there  are  not  many  phases  of  London  life 
that  could  surprise  me.  I  am  solemnly  convinced  that 
nothing  that  ingenuity  could  devise  to  be  done  in  this 
city,  in  the  same  compass  of  time,  could  work  such  ruin 
as  one  public  execution,  and  I  stand  astounded  and  ap- 
palled by  the  wickedness  it  exhibits.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  community  can  prosper  where  such  a  scene  of 
horror  and  demoralisation  as  was  enacted  this  morning 
outside  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol  is  presented  at  the  very 
doors  of  good  citizens,  and  is  passed  by  unknown  or  for- 
gotten. And  when  in  our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for 
the  season  we  are  humbly  expressing  before  God  our  de- 
sire to  remove  the  moral  evils  of  the  land,  I  would  ask 
your  readers  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  a  time  to  think 
of  this  one,  and  to  root  it  out. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  **  Times." 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Saturday  J  Seventeenth  November,  1849.  ■ 

Sib — When  I  wrote  to  you  on  Tuesday  last  I  had  no 
intention  of  troubling  you  again;  but  as  one  of  your  coi^ 
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respondents  has  to-day  expressed  a  reasonable  desire 
that  I  would  explain  myself  more  clearly,  and  as  I  hope 
I  may  do  no  injury  to  the  cause  I  would  serve  by  stating 
my  views  upon  it  a  little  more  in  detail,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so  if  you  will  allow  me  the  opportunity. 

My  positions  in  reference  to  the  demoralising  nature  of 
public  executions  are: 

First,  that  they  chiefly  attract  as  spectators  the  low- 
est, the  most  depraved,  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind, 
in  whom  they  inspire  no  wholesome  emotions  whatever. 

Second,  that  the'  public  infliction  of  a  violent  death  is 
not  a  salutary  spectacle  for  any  class  of  people;  but  that 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  on  the  class  by  whokn 
it  is  generally  witnessed  it  should  have  a  debasing  and 
hardening  influence. 

On  the  first  head  I  must  appeal  again  to  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  execution  of  last  Tuesday  morning;  to 
all  the  evidence  that  has  ever  been  taken  upon  the  sub- 
ject, showing  that  executions  have  been  the  favourite 
sight  of  convicts  of  all  descriptions;  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  magistracy  and  police  of  the  general 
character  of  such  crowds;  to  the  police  reports  that  are 
sure  to  follow  their  assemblage;  to  the  unvarying  de- 
scription of  them  given  in  the  newspapers;  to  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  no  decent  father  is  willing  that  his  son, 
and  no  decent  master  is  willing  that  his  apprenticed  or 
servants,  should  mingle  in  them;  to  the  indisputable 
fact  that  all  society,  its  dregs  excepted,  recoil  from  them 
as  masses  of  abomination  and  brutality.  That  there  were 
not  more  robberies  committed  at  this  last  execution  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  assembled  thieves,  whose  numbers  on 
the  occasion  the  Home  Secretary  may  easily  learn  from 
the  commissioners  in  Scotland  Yard,  but  the-  merit  of  the 
police,  whose  vigilance  was  beyond  all  praise. 

On  the  second  head,  after  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
hardening  influence  which  familiarity,  even  with  natural 
death,  produces  on  coarse  minds,  I  must  again  refer  to 
my  own  experience.  Nothing  would  have  been  a  greater 
comfort  to  me — nothing  would  have  so  much  relieved  in 
my  mind  the  unspeakable  terrors  of  the  scene,  as  to  have 
been  enabled  to  believe  that  any  portion  of  the  immense 
crowd — ^that  any  grains  of  sand  in  the  vast  moral  dfesert 
stretching  away  on  every  side — were  moved  to  any  seriti- 
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ments  of  fear,  repentance,  pity,  or  natural  horror  by 
what  they  saw  upon  the  drop.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
around  and  rest  in  any  such  belief.  With  every  consid- 
eration and  respect  for  your  suggestion  that  the  con- 
course may  have  been  belying  their  mental  struggles  by 
fanatic  exaggerations,  I  am  confident  that  if  you  had 
been  theite  beside  me,  seeing  what  I  saw,  and  hearing 
what  I  heard,  you  fcould  never  have  admitted  the  thought. 
Such  a  state  of.  mind  has  its  signs  and  tokens  equally 
with  any  other,  and  no  such  signs  and  tokens  were  there. 
The  mirth  was  not  hysterical,  the  shoutings  and  fightings 
were  not  the  efforts  of  a  strained  excitement  seeking  to 
vent  itself  in  any  relief.  The  whole  was  unmistakably 
callous  and  bad,  as  the  ferocious  woman  who  was  charged 
on  the  same  day  with  threatening  to  murder  another  in 
the  midst  of  the  multitude,  proclaiming  that  she  had  a 
knife  about  her,  and  would  have  her  heart's  blood,  and 
be  hanged  on  the  same  gibbet  with  her  namesake,  Mrs. 
Manning,  whose  death  she  had  come  to  see — as  she  had 
her  evil  passions  excited  to  the  utmost  by  the  scene,  so 
bad  all  the  crowd.  I  believe  this  was  the  whole  and  sole 
effect  of  what  they  had  come  to  see,  and  I  hold  that  no 
human  being,  not  being  the  better  for  such  a  sight,  could 
go  away  without  being  the  worse  for  it. 

To  prevent  such  frightful  spectacles  in  a  Christian 
country,  and  all  the  incalculable  evils  they  engender,  I 
would  have  the  last  sentence  of  the  law  executed  with 
comparative  privacy  within  the  prison  walls.  Before  I 
state  how,  let  me  strengthen  this  proposal  with  some 
words  of  Fielding  on  this  subject,  to  whose  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  you,  I  know,  will  render  full 
justice: 

*'The  execution  should  be  in  some  degree  private. 
And  here  the  poets  will  again  assist  us.  Foreigners  have 
found  fault  with  the  cruelty  of  the  English  drama,  in 
representing  frequent  murders  upon  the  stage.  In  fact, 
this  is  not  only  cruel,  but  highly  injudicious:  a  murder 
behind  the  scenes,  if  the  poet  knows  how  to  manage  it, 
will  affect  the  audience  with  greater  terror  than  if  it  was 
acted  before  their  eyes.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  murder  of  the  King  in  ''Macbeth.''  Terror  hath,  I 
believe,  been  carried  higher  by  this  single  instance  than 
by  all  th^  blood  which  bath  been  spilt  upon  the  stage, 
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To  tlae  poets  I  may  add  the  priests,  whose  politics  have 
never  been  doubted.  Those  of  Egypt  in  particular,  where 
the  sacred  mysteries  were  first  devised,  well  knew  the  use 
of  hiding  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  what  they  intended 
should  inspire  them  with  the  greatest  awe  wid  dread. 
The  mind  of  man  is  so  much  more  capable  of  magnifying 
than  his  eye,  that  I  question  whether  every  object  is  not 
lessened  by  being  looked  upon;  and  this  more  especially 
when  the  passions  are  concerned;  for  those  are  ever  apt 
to  fancy  much  more  satisfaction  in  those  objects  which 
they  affect,  and  much  more  of  mischief  in  those  which 
they  abhor,  than  are  really  to  be  found  in  either.  If  exe- 
cutions, therefore,  were  so  contrived  that  few  could  be 
present  at  them,  they  would  be  much  more  shocking  and 
terrible  to  the  crowd  without  doors  than  at  present,  as 
well  as  much  more  dreadful  to  the  criminals  themselves." 
From  the  moment  of  a  murderer's  being  sentenced  to 
death,  I  would  dismiss  him  to  the  dread  obscurity  to 
which  the  wisest  judge  upon  the  bench  consigned  the 
murderer  Rush.  I  would  allow  no  curious  visitors  to 
hold  any  communication  with  him;  I  would  place  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  sayings  and  doings  being  served 
up  in  print  on  Sunday  mornings  for  the  perusal  of  fami- 
lies. His  execution  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  should 
be  conducted  with  every  terrible  solemnity  that  careful 
consideration  could  devise.  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  hangman 
(of  whom  I  have  some  information  in  reference  to  this 
last  occasion)  should  be  restrained  in  his  unseemly  brisk- 
ness, in  his  jokes,  his  oaths,  and  his  brandy.  To  attend 
the  execution  I  would  summon  a  jury  of  twenty-four,  to 
be  called  the  witness  jury,  eight  to  be  summoned  on  a 
low  qualification,  eight  on  a  higher,  eight  on  a  higher 
still!  so  that  it  might  fairly  represent  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. There  shouW  be  present,  likewise,  the  governor 
of  the  gaol,  the  chaplain,  the  surgeon,  and  other  officers, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  city,  and  two  inspectors  of 
prisons.  All  these  should  sign  a  grave  and  solemn  form 
of  certificate  (the  same  in  every  case)  that  on  such  a  day, 
at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  gaol,  for  such  a  crime,  such  a 
murderer  was  hanged  in  their  sight.  There  should  be 
another  certificate  from  the  officers  of  the  prison  that  the 
person  hanged  was  that  person^  and  no  other;  a  third, 
that  that  person  was  buried.    These  should  be  posted  on 
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the  prison-gate  for  twenty-one  days,  printed  in  the  "Ga- 
zette," and  exhibited  in  other  public  places;  and  during 
the  hour  of  the  body's  hanging  I  would  haye  the  bells  of 
all  the  churches  in  that  town  or  city  tolled,  and  all  the 
shops  shut  up,  that  all  might  be  reminded  of  what  was 
being  done. 

I  submit  to  you  that,  with  the  law  so  changed,  the 
public  would  (as  is  right)  know  much  more  of  the  inflic- 
tion of  this  tremendous  punishment  than  they  know  of 
the  infliction  of  any  other.  There  are  not  many  common 
subjects,  I  think,  of  which  they  know  less  than  transpor- 
tation; and  yet  they  never  doubt  that  when  a  man  is 
ordered  to  be  sent  abroad  he  goes  abroad.  The  details 
of  the  commonest  prison  in  London  are  unknown  to  the 
public  at  large,  but  they  are  quite  satisfied  that  prisoners 
said  to  be  in  this  or  that  gaol  are  really  there  and  really 
undergo  its  discipline.  The  "mystery"  of  private  exe- 
cution is  objected  to;  but  has  not  mystery  been  the  char- 
acter of  every  improv^nent  in  convict  treatment  and 
prison  discipline  effected  within  the  last  twenty  years? 
From  the  police  van  to  Norfolk  Island,  are  not  all  the 
changes,  changes  that  make  the  treatment  of  the  prisoner 
mysterious?  His  seclusion  in  his  conveyance  hither  and 
thither  from  the  public  sight,  instead  of  his  being  walked 
through  the  streets,  strung  with  twenty  more  to  a  chain, 
like  the  galley  slaves  in  **  Don  Quixote"  (as  I  remember  to 
have  seen  in  my  school-days),  makes  a  mystery  of  him. 
His  being  known  by  a  number  instead  of  by  a  name,  and 
his  being  under  the  rigorous  discipline  of  the  associated 
silent  system — to  say  nothing  of  the  solitary,  which  I  re^ 
gard  as  a  mistake — is  all  mysterious.  I  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  mystery  of  such  an  execution  as  I  pro- 
pose would  be  other  than  a  fitting  climax  to  all  these  wise 
regulations,  or  why,  if  there  be  anything  in  this  objection^ 
we  should  not  return  to  the  days  when  ladies  paid  visits 
to  highwaymen,  drinking  their  punch  in  the  condemned 
cells  of  Newgate;  or  Ned  Ward,  the  London  spy,  went 
upon  a  certain  regular  day  of  the  week  to  Bridewell  to 
see  the  women  whipped. 

Another  class  of  objectors  I  know  there  are,  who,  de- 
siring the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  will  have 
nothing  less,  and  who,  not  doubting  the  fearful  influence 
of  public  executions,  would  have  it  protracted  for  an  in- 
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definite  term,  rather  than  spare  the  demoralisation  they 
do  not  dispute,  at  the  risk  of  losing  sight  for  a  while  of 
their  final  end.  But  of  these  I  say  nothing,  considering 
them,  however  good  and  pure  in  intention,  unreasonable, 
and  not  to  be  argued  with. 

With  many  thanks  to  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  beg- 
ging  most  earnestly  to  assure  you  that  I  write  in  a  deep 
conviction  that  I  incurred  a  duty  when  I  became  a  wit- 
ness of  the  execution  on  Tuesday  last,  from  which  noth- 
ing ought  to  move  me,  and  which  every  hour's  reflection 
strengthens,  I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant. 


To  M.  DE    Cerjat. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Saturday,  Twenty-ninth  December,  1849. 

My  dear  Cerjat — I  received  your  letter  at  breakfast- 
time  this  morning  with  a  pleasure  my  eloquence  is  unable 
to  express  and  your  modesty  imable  to  conceive.  It  is 
so  delightful  to  be  remembered  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  your  house  where  we  have  been  so  happy,  and  in  dear 
old  Lausanne,  that  we  always  hop6  to  see  again,  that  I 
can't  help  pushing  away  the  first  page  of  "Copperfield" 
No.  10,  now  staring  at  me  with  what  I  may  literally  call 
a  blank  aspect,  and  plunging  energetically  into  this  reply. 

What  a  strange  coincidence  that  is  about  Blunderstone 
House!  Of  all  the  odd  things  I  have  ever  heard  (and 
their  name  is  Legion),  I  think  it  is  the  oddest.  I  went 
down  into  that  part  of  the  country  on  the  Seventh  of 
January  last  year,  when  I  was  meditating  the  story,  and 
chose  Blunderstone  for  the  sound  of  its  name.  I  had 
previously  observed  much  of  what  you  say  about  the 
poor  girls.  In  all  you  suggest  with  so  much  feeling  about 
their  return  to  virtue  being  cruelly  cut  off,  I  concur  with 
a  sore  heart.  I  have  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind 
for  some  time,  in  the  history  of  Little  Em^y  (who  nmst 
fall — there  is  no  hope  for  her),  to  put  it  before  the  thoughts 
of  people  in  a  new  and  pathetic  way,  and  perhaps  to  do 
some  good.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  I  know,  that  *'Cop- 
perfield  "  is  a  great  success.  I  think  it  is  better  liked  than 
any  of  my  other  books. 

We  had  a  most  deUghtful  time  at  Watsons'  (for  both  of 
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them  we  have  preserved  and  strengthened  a  real  affec- 
tion), and  were  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  There  was  a  Miss 
Boyle  staying  in  the  house,  who  is  an  excellent  amateur 
actress,  and  she  and  I  got  up  some  scenes  from  '*The 
School  for  Scandal"  and  from  *'Nickleby,"  with  immense 
success.  We  played  in  the  old  hall,  with  the  audience 
filled  up  and  running  over  with  servants.  The  enter- 
tainments concluded  with  feats  of  legerdemain  (for  the 
performance  of  which  I  have  a  pretty  good  apparatus, 
collected  at  divers  times  and  in  divers  places),  and  we 
then  fell  to  country  dances  of  a  most  frantic  description, 
and  danced  all  night.  We  often  spoke  of  you  and  Mrs. 
Cerjat  and  of  Haldimand,  and  wished  you  were  all  there. 
Watson  and  I  have  some  fifty  times  "registered  a  vow'' 
(like  O'Connell)  to  come  to  Lausanne  together,  and  have 
even  settled  in  what  month  and  week.  Something  or 
other  has  always  interposed  to  prevent  us;  but  I  hope, 
please  God,  most  certainly  to  see  it  again,  when  my 
labours-Copperfieldian  shall  have  terminated. 

You  have  no  idea  what  that  hanging  of  the  Mannings 
neally  was.  The  conduct  of  the  people  was  so  indescrib- 
ably frightful,  that  I  felt  for  some  time  afterwards  almost 
as  if  I  were  living  in  a  city  of  devils.  I  feel,  at  this  hour, 
as  if  I  never  could  go  near  the  place  again.  My  letters 
have  made  a  great  to-do,  and  led  to  a  great  agitation  of 
the  subject;  but  I  have  not  a  confident  belief  in  any 
change  being  made,  mainly  because  the  total  abolition- 
ists are  utterly  reckless  and  dishonest  (generally  speak- 
ing), and  would  play  the  deuce  with  any  such  proposition 
in  Parliament,  unless  it  were  strongly  supported  by  the 
Government,  which  it  would  certainly  not  be,  the  Whig 
motto  (in  office)  being  ''laiss'ez-aUer.^*  I  think  Peel  might 
do  it  if  he  came  in.  Two  points  have  occurred  to  me  as 
being  a  good  commentary  to  the  objections  to  my  idea. 
The  first  is  that  a  most  terrific  uproar  was  made  when  the 
hanging  processions  were  abolished,  and  the  ceremony 
shrunk  from  Tyburn  to  the  prison  door.  The  second  is 
that,  at  this  very  time,  under  the  British  Government  in 
New  South  Wales,  executions  take  place  within  the  prison 
VHiUsy  with  decidedly  improved  results.  (I  am  waiting 
to  explode  this  fact  on  the  first  man  of  mark  who  gives 
nae  the  opportunity.) 

Unlike  you,  we  have  had  no  marriages  or  giving  in  mar- 
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riage  here.  We  might  have  had,  but  a  certain  young 
lady,  whom  you  know,  is  hard  to  please.  The  children 
are  all  well,  thank  God!  Charley  is  going  to  Eton  the 
week  after  next,  and  has  passed  a  first-rate  examination. 
Kate  is  quite  well,  and  unites  with  me  and  Georgina  in 
love  to  you  and  Mrs.  Cerjat  and  Haldimand,  whom  I 
would  give  a  good  deal  (tell  him)  to  have  several  hours' 
contradiction  of  at  his  own  table.  Good  heavens,  how 
obstinate  we  would  both  be!  I  see  him  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  with  his  right  forefinger  out,  and  saying,  "Good 
God!"  in  reply  to  some  proposition  of  mine,  and  then 
laughing. 

All  in  a  moment  a  feeling  comes  over  me,  as  if  you  and 
I  have  been  still  talking,  smoking  cigars  outside  the  inn 
at  Martigny,  the  piano  sounding  outside,  and  Lady  Mary 
Taylour  singing.  I  look  into  my  garden  (which  is  cov- 
ered with  snow)  rather  dolefully,  biit  take  heart  again, 
and  look  brightly  forward  to  another  expedition  to  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  when  Mrs.  Cerjat  and  I  shall  laugh 
as  I  fancy  I  have  never  laughed  since,  in  one  of  those 
one-sided  cars;  and  when  we  shall  learn  from  Haldimand, 
in  a  little  dingy  cabaret,  at  lunch-time,  how  to  secure  a 
door  in  travelling  (do  you  remember?)  by  balancing  a 
chair  against  it  on  its  two  hind  legs. 

I  do  hope  that  we  may  all  come  together  again  once 
more,  while  there  is  a  head  of  hair  left  among  us;  and  in 
this  hope  remain,  my  dear  Cerjat,     Your  faithful  Friend. 


To  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Devonshire  Terrace,  Thirty-fi^st  January ^  1860. 

My  nEAR  Mrs.  Gaskell — You  may  perhaps  have  seen 
an  announcement  in  the  papers  of  my  intention  to  start 
a  new  cheap  weekly  journal  of  general  literature. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  literary  vows  of  temperance 
or  abstinence  may  be,  but  as  I  do  honestly  know  that 
there  is  no  living  English  writer  whose  aid  I  would  de- 
sire to  enlist  in  preference  to  the  authoress  of  "Mary 
Barton"  (a  book  that  most  profoundly  affected  and  im- 
pressed me),  I  venture  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  give 
me  any  hope  that  you  will  write  a  short  tale,  or  any  num- 
ber of  tales,  for  the  projected  pages. 
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No  writer's  name  will  be  used,  neither  my  own  nor  any 
other;  every  paper  will  be  published  without  any  signa- 
ture, and  all  will  seem  to  express  the  general  mind  and 
puipose  of  the  journal,  which  is  the  raising  up  of  those 
that  are  down,  and  the  general  improvement  of  our  social 
condition.  I  should  set  a  value  on  your  help  which  your 
modesty  can  hardly  imagine;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  the  least  result  of  your  reflection  or  observation  in 
respect  of  the  life  aroimd  you,  would  attract  attention 
and  do  good. 

Of  course  I  regard  your  time  as  valuable,  and  consider 
it  so  when  I  ask  you  if  you  could  devote  any  of  it  to  this 
purpose. 

If  you  could  and  would  prefer  to  speak  to  me  on  the 
subject,  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  come  to  Man- 
chester for  a  few  hours  and  explain  anything  you  might 
wish  to  know.  My  unaffected  and  great  admiration  of 
your  book  makes  me  very  earnest  in  all  relating  to  you* 
Forgive  my  troubling  you  for  this  reason,  and  believe  me 
ever.  Faithfully  yours. 


To  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Broadstaibs,  Kent,  Tuesday,  Third  SeptembeTf  1860. 

My  dear  Sir  Edward — I  have  had  the  long-contem- 
plated talk  with  Forster  about  the  play,  and  write  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come  down  to  Kneb- 
worth  and  do  Bobadil,  or  anything  else,  provided  it  would 
suit  your  convenience  to  hold  the  great  dramatic  festival 
in  the  last  week  of  October.  The  concluding  number  of 
"Copperfield"  will  prevent  me  from  leaving  here  until 
Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  that  month.  If  I  were  at 
my  own  disposal,  I  hope  I  need  not  say  I  should  be  at 
yours. 

Forster  will  tell  you  with  what  men  wc  must  do  the 
play,  and  what  laurels  we  would  propose  to  leave  for  the 
gathering  of  new  aspirants;  of  whom  I  hope  you  have  a 
reasonable  stock  in  your  part  of  the  country. 

Do  you  know  Mary  Boyle — daughter  of  the  old  Ad- 
miral? because  she  is  the  very  best  actress  I  ever  saw  off 
the  stage,  and  immeasurably  better  than  a  great  many  I 
have  seen  on  it.     I  have  acted  with  her  in  a  country  house 
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in  Northamptonshire,  and  am  going  to  do  so  again  next 
November.  If  you  know  her,  I  think  she  wouW  be  more 
than  pleased  to  play,  and  by  giving  her  something  good 
in  a  farce  we  could  get  her  to  do  Mrs.  Kitely.  In  that 
case  my  little  sister-in-law  would  "go  on"  for  the  second 
lady,  and  you  could  do  without  actrefeses,  besides  giving 
the  thing  a  particular  grace  and  interest. 

If  we  could  get  Mary  Boyle,  we  would  do  *'  Used  Up," 
which  is  a  delightful  piece,  as  the  farce.  But  maybe  you 
know  nothing  about  the  said  Mary,  and  in  that  case  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  would  think  of  doing. 

You  gratify  me  more  than  I  can  tell  y6u  by  what  you 
say  about  "Copperfield,"  the  more  so  as  I  hope  myself 
that  some  heretofore-deficient  qualities  are  there.  You 
are  not  likely  to  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  that  I  like 
it  very  much,  and  am  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  that  I 
have  kept  and  am  keeping  my  mind  very  steadily  upon 
it. — Believe  me  always,  Very  faithfully  yours. 


To  Miss  Mary  Boyle. 

Broadstairs,  Kent, 
Monday  Night,  Sixteenth  September ^  1850. 

My  dear  Miss  Boyle — Your  letter  having  arrived  in 
time  for  me  to  write  a  line  by  the  evening  post,  I  came 
out  of  a  paroxysm  of  "Copperfield,"  to  say  that  I  am 
'perfectly  delighted  to  read  it,  and  to  know  that  we  are 
going  to  act  together  in  that  merry  party.  We  dress 
''Every  Man''  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The  acting 
copy  is  much  altered  from  the  old  play,  but  we  still  smooth 
down  phrases  when  needful.  I  don't  remember  any  one 
that  is  changed.  Georgina  says  she  can't  describe  the 
dress  Mrs.  Kitely  used  to  wear.  I  shall  be  in  town  on 
Saturday,  and  will  then  get  Maclise  to  make  me  a  little 
sketch  of  it,  carefully  explained,  which  I  will  post  to  you. 
At  the  same  time  I  will  send  you  the  book.  After  con- 
sideration of  farces,  it  has  occurred  to  me  (old  Ben  being, 
I  dare  say,  "rare";  but  I  do  know  rather  heavy  here  and 
there)  that  Mrs.  Inchbald's  "Animal  Magnetism,"  which 
we  have  often  played,  will  "go"  with  a  greater  laugh  than 
anything  else..  That  book  I  will  send  you  on  Saturday 
too.    You  will  find  your  part  (Lisette,  I  think  it  ia  called, 
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but  it  is  a  waiting-maid)  a  most  admirable  one;  and  I 
have  seen  people  laugh  at  the  piece  until  they  have  hung 
over  the  front  of  the  boxes  like  ripe  fruit.  You  may  dress 
the  part  to  please  yourself  after  reading  it.  We  wear 
powder.  I  will  take  care  (bringing  a  theatrical  hair- 
dresser for  the  company)  of  your  wig!  We  will  rehearse 
the  two  pieces  when  we  go  down,  or  at  least  anything 
with  which  you  have  to  do,  over  and  over  again.  You 
will  find  my  company  so  well  used  to  it,  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  consider  it  a  grave  matter  of  business,  as  to 
malse  it  easy.  I  am  now  awaiting  the  French  books  with 
a  view  to  Rockingham,  and  I  hope  to  report  of  that  too, 
when  I  write  to  you  on  Saturday.  My  dear  Miss  Boyle, 
very,  faithfully  yours. 


To  Miss  Maey  Boyle. 

Dbvonshire  Terrace,  Friday,  Twentieth  September,  1850. 

My  dear  Miss  Boyle— -I  enclose  you  the  book  of  "  Ani- 
mal Magnetism,''  and  the  book  of  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humour'';  also  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Maclise  of  a  correct  and 
picturesque  Mrs.  Kitely.  Mr..  Forster  is  Kitely;  Mr. 
Lemon,  Brainworm;  Mr.  Leech,  Master  Matthew;  Mr. 
Jerrold,  Master  Stephen;  Mr.  Stone,. Downright.  Kitely's 
dress  is  a  very  plain  purple  gown,  like  a  Bluecoat-boy's. 
Downright's  dress  is  also  very  sober,  chiefly  brown  and 
grey.  AH  the  rest  of  us  are  very  bright.  I  am  flaming 
red.  Georgina  will  write  you  about  your  colour  and  hers 
in  "  Animal  Magnetism" ;  the  gayer  the  better.  I  am  the 
Doctor,  in  black,  with  red  stockings.  Mr,  Lemon  (an 
excellent  actor),  the  vaiet,  as  far  as. I  can  remember,  in 
blue  and  yellow,  and  a  chintz  waistcoat.  Mr.  Leech  is 
the  Marquis,  and  Mr.  Egg  the  one-eyed  servant. 

What  do  you  think  of  doing  "Animal  Ma^etism"  as 
the  last  piece  (we  may  play  three  in  all,  1  think)  at.  Rock- 
inghaiia?  If  eoj  we  might  make  Quin  the  one-eyed  serv- 
ant, and  beat  up  with  Mrs.  Watson  for  a  Marquis.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  you  think,  of  this,  addressed  to  Br.Ofld- 
stairs?  I  have  not  heard  from  Bulwer  again.  I  dare  say 
I  have  crossed  a  letter  from  him  by  coming  up  to-day; 
but  I  have  every. reason  to  believe  that  the  last  week  in 
October  is  the  time.  Ever  very  faithfully  yours,   . 
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PS. — ^This  is  quite  a  managerial  letter,  which  I  write 
with  all  manner  of  appointments  and  business  discussions 
going  on  about  me,  having  my  pen  on  the  paper  and  my 
eye  on  "Household  Words/'  my  head  on  "Copperfield" 
and  my  ear  nowhere  particularly. 


To  THE  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson. 

Broadstairs,  Kent,  Twenty-fourth  September ^  1850. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Watson — Coming  out  of  "Copp^rfieW 
into  a  condition  of  temporary  and  partial  consciousness, 
I  plunge  into  histrionic  duties,  and  hold  enormous  corre- 
spondence with  Miss  Boyle,  between  whom  and  myself 
the  most  portentous  packets  are  continually  passing.  I 
send  you  a  piece  we  purpose  playing  last  at  Rockingham, 
which  *'my  company"  played  in  London,  Scotland,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  I  don't  know  where  else.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  things  ever  done.  We  pur- 
pose, as  I  have  said,  playing  it  last.  Why  do  I  send  it 
to  you?  Because  there  is  an  excellent  part  (played  in 
my  troupe  by  George  Cruikshank)  for  your  brother  in  it 
— Jeffrey;  with  a  black  patch  on  his  eye,  and  a  lame  leg, 
he  would  be  charming — noble!  If  he  is  come  home,  give 
him  my  love  and  tell  him  so.  If  he  is  not  come  home, 
do  me  that  favour  when  he  does  come.  And  add  that  I 
have  a  wig  for  him  belonging  to  the  part,  which  I  have 
an  idea  of  sending  to  the  Exposition  of  '51,  as  a  triumph 
of  human  ingenuity. 

I  am  the  Doctor;  Miss  Boyle,  Lisette;  Georgy,  the 
other  little  woman.  We  have  nearly  arranged  our  **biU" 
for  Rockingham.  We  shall  want  one  more  reasonably 
good  actor,  besides  your  brother  and  Miss  Boyle's,  to  play 
the  Marquis  in  this  piece.  Do  you  know  a  b^g  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  requisite  qualities? 

There  are  some  things  in  the  next  "Copperfield"  that 
I  think  better  than  any  that  have  gone  before.  After  I 
have  been  believing  such  things  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  two  results  always  ensue:  first,  I  can't  write  plainly 
to  the  eye;  secondly,  I  can't  write  sensibly  to  the  mind. 
So  **Copperfield"  is  to  blame,  and  I  am  not,  for  this  wan- 
dering note;  and  if  you  like  it,  you'll  forgive  me. — Ever, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Watson,  Very  faithfully  youre. 
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To  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Devonshire  Terrace,  Sunday  Night,  Fifth  January ,  1851. 

My  dear  Bulwer — I  am  so  soriy  to  have  missed  you! 
I  had  gone  down  to  Forster,  comedy  *  in  hand. 

I  think  it  most  admirable.  Full  of  character,  strong  in 
interest,  rich  in  capital  situations,  and  certain  to  go  nobly. 
You  know  how  highly  I  thought  of  "Money,"  but  I  sin- 
cerely think  these  three  acts  finer.  I  did  not  think  of  the 
slight  suggestions  you  make,  but  I  said,  en  passant,  that 
perhaps  the  drunken  scene  might  do  better  on  the  stage 
a  little  concentrated.  I  don't  believe  it  would  require 
even  that,  with  the  leading-up  which  you  propose.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  of  the  comedy  to  express  what  I 
think  and  feel  concerning  it;  and  I  look  at  it,  too,  re- 
member, with  the  yellow  eye  of  an  actor!  I  should  have 
taken  to  it  (need  I  say  so!)  con  amore  in  any  case,  but  I 
should  have  been  jealous  of  your  reputation,  exactly  as  I 
appreciate  your  generosity.  If  I  had  a  misgiving  of  ten 
lines  I  should  have  scrupulously  mentioned  it. 

Stone  will  take  the  Duke  capitally;  and  I  will  answer 
for  his  being  got  into  doing  it  very  well.  Looking  down 
the  perspective  of  a  few  winter  evenings  here,  I  am  con- 
fident about  him.  Forster  will  be  thoroughly  sound  and 
real.  Lemon  is  so  surprisingly  sensible  and  trustworthy 
on  the  stage,  that  I  don't  think  any  actor  could  touch  his 
part  as  he  will;  and  I  hope  you  will  have  opportunities  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  this  prediction.  Egg  ought  to  do 
the  Author  to  absolute  perfection.  As  to  Jerrold — ^there 
he  stands  in  the  play!  I  would  propose  Leech  (well  made 
up)  for  Easy.  He  is  a  good  name,  and  I  see  nothing  else 
for  him. 

This  brings  me  to  my  own  part.  If  we  had  any  one, 
or  could  get  any  one,  for  Wilmot,  I  could  do  (I  think) 
something  so  near  your  meaning  in  Sir  Gilbert,  that  I  let 
him  go  with  a  pang.  Assumption  has  charms  for  me — 
I  hardly  know  for  how  many  wild  reasons — so  delightful, 
that  I  feel  a  loss  of,  oh!   I  can't  say  what  exquimte  foolery, 

*  Bulwer's  "Not  So  Bad  as  We  Seem;  or,  Many  Sides  to  a  Char- 
acter," written  for  the  amateur  company  that  played  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art. — Ed. 
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when  I  lose  a  chance  of  being  some  one  in  voice,  etc.,  not 
st  all  Uke  myself .  But — I  speak  quite  freely,  knowing 
you  will  not  mistake  me — I  know  from  experience  that 
we  could  find  nobody  to  hold  the  play  together  in  Wil- 
mot  if  I  didn't  do  it.  I  think  I  could  touch  the  gallant, 
generous,. careless  pretence,  with  the  real  man  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  so  as  to  take  the  audience  with  him  from  the 
first  scene.  I  am  quite  sure  I  understand  your  meaning; 
and  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  as  Jerrold,  Forster,  arid 
Stone  came  in,  I  could,  as  a  mere  little  bit  of  mechanics, 
present  them  better  by  doing  that  part,  and  paying  as 
much  attention  to  their  points  as  my  own,  than  another 
amateur  actor  could.  Therefore  I  throw  up  my  cap  for 
Wilmot,  and  hereby  devote  myself  to  him,  heart  and 
h^ad! 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  in  a  play  we  onxje  rehearsed 
and  never  played  (but  rehearsed  several  times,  and  very 
carefully),  I  saw  Lemon  do  a  piece  of  reality  with  a  rugged 
pathos  in  it,  which  I  felt,  as  I  stood  on  the  stage  with 
him,  to  be  extraoi'dinarily  good.  In  the  serious  part  of 
Sir  Gilbert  he  will  surprise  you.  And  he  has  an  intuitive 
discrimiiiation  in  such  things  which  will  just  keep  the 
suspicious  part  from  being  too  droll  at  the  outset — which 
will  just  show  a  glimpse  of  something  in  the  depths  of  it. 

The  moment  I  come  back  to  town  (within  a  fortnight, 
please  God!)  I  will  ascertain  from  Forster  where  you  are. 
Then  I  will  propose  to  you  that  we  call  our  company  to- 
gether, agree  upon  one  general  plan  of  action,  and  that 
.  you  and  I  immediately  begin  to  see  and  book  our  Vice- 
Presidents,  etc.  Further,  I  think  we  ought  to  see  about 
the  Queen.  I  would  suggest  our  playing  first  about  three 
weeks. before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  the  town  talk  before  the  country  people  and 
foreigners  come.  Macready  thinks  with  nie  that  a  very 
large  sum, of  money  may  be  got  in  London. 

I  propose  (for  cheapness  and  ma^iiy  other  considerations) 
to  make  a  theatre  expressly  for  the  purpose,  which  we 
can  put  lip  and  take  down — say  in  the  Hanover  Square 
Kooms — r§md  move  into  the  country.  As  Watson  wanted 
something  of  a  theatre  made  for  his  forthcoming  Little 
Go,  I  have  made  it  a  sort  of  model  of  what  I  mean,  and 
shall  be  able  to  test  its  working  powers  before  I  see  you. 
Many  things  that,  for:  portability,  were  to  be  avoided  in 
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Mr.  Hewitf  s  theatre,  I  have  replaced  with  less  expensive 
and  weighty  contrivances. 

Now,  my  dear  Bulwer,  1  have  come  to  the  small  hours, 
and  am  writing  alone  here,  as  if  /  were  writing  something 
to  do  what  your  comedy  will.  At  such  a  time  the  temp- 
tation is  strong  upon  me  to  say  a  great  deal  niore,  but 
I  will  only  say  this— in  mercy  to  you — th^-t  I  do  devoutly 
believe  that  this  plan  carried,  will  entirely  change  the 
status  of  the  literary  man  in  England,  and  make  a  revo- 
lution in  his  position,  which  no  Government,  no  power 
on  earth  but  his  own,  could  ever  effect.  I  have  implicit 
confidence  in  the  scheme — so  splendidly  begun — ^if  we 
carry  it  out  with  a  steadfast  energy.  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  peace  and  hon- 
our of  men  of  letters  for  centuries  to  come,  and  that  you 
are  destined  to  be  their  best  and  most  enduring  bene- 
factor. 

Oh!  what  a  procession  of  New  Years  might  walk  out 
of  all  this,  after  we  are  very  dusty! 

Ever  yours  faithfully. 


To  Miss  Mary  Boyle. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Friday  Nighty  late,  Twenty-first  February,  1851. 

My  dear  Miss  BoyiiE— I  have  devoted  a  couple  of 
hours  this  evening  to  going  very  carefully  over  your  paper 
(which  I  have  read  before)  and  to  endeavouring  tO;  bring 
it  closer,  and  to  lighten  it,  and  to  give  it  that  sort  of  com- 
pactness which  a  habit  of  composition,  and  of  disciplin- 
ing one's  thoughts  like  .a  regiment,  and  of  studying  the 
art  of  putting  each  soldier  into  his  right  place,  may  have 
gradually  taught  me  to  think  necessary.  I  hope,  when 
you  see  it  in  print,  you  will  not  be  alarmed  by  my  use  of 
the  pruning-Kuife.  I  have  tried  %q  exercise  it  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  discretion,  and  to  suggest  to  you, 
especially  towards  the  end,  how  this  sort  of  writing  (re- 
gard being  had  to  the  size  of  the  journal  in  which  it  ap- 
pears) requires  to  be  compressed,  and  is  made  pleasanter 
by  compression.  This  all  reads  very  solemnly,  but  only 
because  I  want  you  to  read  it  (I  mean  the  article)  with 
as  loving  an  eye  as  I  have  truly  tried  to  touch  it  with  a 
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loving  and  gentle  hand.  I  propose  to  call  it  "My  Ma- 
hogany Friend."  The  other  name  is  too  long,  and  I 
think  not  attractive.  Until  I  go  to  the  office  to-morrow 
and  see  wh&t  is  actually  in  hand,  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
number  in  which  it  will  appear,  but  Georgy  shall  write 
on  Monday  and  tell  you.  We  are  always  a  fortnight  in 
advance  of  the  public,  or  the  mechanical  work  could  not 
be  done.  I  think  there  are  many  things  in  it  that  are 
very  pretty.  The  Katie  part  is  particularly  well  done. 
If  I  don't  say  more,  it  is  because  I  have  a  heavy  sense, 
in  all  cases,  of  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  any  one 
to  enter  on  that  thorny  track,  where  the  prizes  are  so  few 
and  the  blanks  so  many ;  where 

But  I  won't  write  you  a  sermon.  With  the  fire  going 
out,  and  the  first  shadows  of  a  new  story  hovering  in  a 
ghostly  way  about  me  (as  they  usually  begin  to  do,  when 
I  have  finished  an  old  one),  I  am  in  danger  of  doing  the 
heavy  business,  and  becoming  a  heavy  guardian,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  instead  of  the  light  and  airy  Joe. 

So  good-night,  and  believe  that  you  may  always  trust 
me,  and  never  find  a  grim  expression  (towards  you)  in 
any  that  I  wear.  Ever  yours. 


To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Devonshire  Terrace,  Twenty-sevenih  Fibruary,  1851. 

My  dear  Macready — Forster  told  me  to-day  that  you 
wish  Tennyson's  sonnet  to  be  read  after  your  health  is 
given  on  Saturday.*  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  would 
not  do  at  that  time.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  audi- 
ence would  not  receive  it,  under  those  exciting  circum- 
stances, as  it  ought  to  be  received.  If  I  had  to  read  it, 
I  would  on  no  account  undertake  to  do  so  at  that  period, 
in  a  great  room  crowded  with  a  dense  company.  I  have 
an  instinctive  assurance  that  it  would  fail.  Being  with 
Bulwer  this  morning,  1  communicated  your  wish  to  him, 
and  he  immediately  felt  as  1  do.  I  could  enter  into  many 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  form  this  opinion.     But  I 


*  At  the  farewell  dinner  to  Macready  on  bis  quitting  the  stage. 
—Ed. 
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believe  that  you  have  that  confidence  in  me  that  I  nlay 
spare  you  the  statement  of  them. 

I  want  to  know  one  thing  from  you.  As  I  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  be  at  the  London  Tavern  in  the  afternoon  of  to- 
morrow, Friday  (I  write,  observe,  on  Thursday  ni^t), 
I  shall  be  much  helped  in  the  arrangements  if  you  will 
send  me  your  answer  by  a  messenger  (addressed  here)  on 
the  receipt  of  this.  Which  would  you  prefer — that  *' Auid 
Lang  Syne"  should  be  sung  after  your  health  is  given 
and  before  3rou  return  thanlra,  or  after  you  have  spoken? 

I  cannot  forbear  a  word  about  last  night.  I  think  I 
have  told  you  sometimes,  my  much-loved  friend,  how, 
when  I  was  a  mere  boy,  I  waa  one  of  your  faithful  and 
devoted  adherents  in  the  pit;  I  believe  as  true  a  member 
of  that  true  host  of  followers  as  it  has  ever  boasted.  As 
I  improved  myself  and  was  improved  by  favouring  cir- 
cumstances in  mind  and  fortune,  I  only  became  the  more 
earnest  (if  it  were  possible)  in  my  study  of  you.  No 
light  portion  of  my  life  arose  before  me  when  the  quiet 
vision  to  which  I  am  beholden,  in  I  don't  know  how  great 
a  degree,  or  for  how  much — who  does? — faded  so  nobly 
from  my  bodily  eyes  last  night.  And  if  I  were  to  try  td 
tell  you  what  I  felt — of  regret  for  its  being  past  for  ever; 
and  of  joy  in  the  thought  that  you  could  have  taken 
your  leave  of  me  but  in  God's  own  time— I  should, orily 
blot  this  paper  with  some  drops  that  would  certainly  not 
be  of  ink,  and  give  very  faint  expression  to  very  strong 
emotions. 

What  is  all  this  in  writing?  It  is  only  some  sort  of 
relief  to  my  full  heart,  and  shows  very  little  of  it  to  you; 
but  that's  something,  so  I  let  it  go. — Ever,  my  ;  deiarest 
Macready,  Your  most  affectionate  Friend, 


To  David  Roberts,  R.A. 

Knutsford  Lodge,  Great  Malvern, 

Twentieth'  March  f  185  L 

My  dear  Roberts — Mrs.  Dickens  has  been  unwell,  and 
I  am  here  with  her.  I  want  you  to  give  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  perusal  of  the  enclosed  prospectus;  to.^dn- 
sider  the  immense  value  of  the  design,  if  it  be  successfuly 
to  artists  young  and  old;  and  then  to  bestow  your  favowiH 
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able  oonfiideration  on  the  assistaace  I  am  going  to  ask  of 
you  for  the  sake  and  in  the  name  of  the  cause. 

For  the  representation  of  the  new  comedy  Bulwer  has 
written  for  us,  to  start  this  scheme,  I  am  having  an  in- 
genious theatre  made  by  Webster's  people,  for  erection 
on  certain  nights  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  But  it 
will  first  be  put  up  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  house, 
where  the  first  representation  will  take  place  before  a 
brilliant  company,  including  (I  believe)  the  Queen. 

Now,  will  you  paint  us  a  scene — the  scene  of  which  I 
enclose  Bulwer's  description  from  the  prompt<er's  book? 
It  will  be  a  cloth  with  a  set-piece.  It  should  be  sent  to 
your  studio  or  put  up  in  a  theatre  painting-room,  as  you 
would  prefer.  I  have  asked  Stanny  to  do  another  scene, 
Ekiwin  Landseer,  and  Louis  Haghe.  The  Devonshire 
House  performance  will  probably  be  on  Monday,  the 
Twenty-eighth  of  April.  I  should  want  to  have  the  scen- 
ery complete  by  the  twentieth,  as  it  would  require  to  be 
elaborately  worked  and  rehearsed.  You  could  do  it  in 
no  time  after  sending  in  your  pictures,  and  will  you? 

What  the  value  of  such  aid  would  be  I  need  not  say. 
I  say  no  more  of  the  reasons  that  induce  me  to  ask  it, 
because  if  they  are  not  in  the  prospectus  they  are  nowhere. 
>  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  I  shall  be  in  town  for 
rehearsal,  but  until  then  I  shall  be  here.  Will  you  let 
me  have  a  line  from  you  in  reply? — My  dear  Roberts, 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 

DescripHcm  of  the  Scene  propo9ed: 
Streets  op  London  in  the  Time  op  George  I. 
In  perspective,  an  alley  inscribed  De adman's  Lanb;  a  large,  old- 
fashioned,  gloomy,  mysterious  house  in  the  comer,  marked  No.  1. 
(This  No.  1  Deadfnan*8  Lane  has  been  constantly  referred  to  in  the 
play  as  the  abode  of  a  mysterious  female  figure,  who  enters  masked, 
and  passes  into  this  house  on  the  scene  being  disclosed.)  It  is  night, 
and  there  are  mooi4iglit  mediums. 


To  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Tuesday  Morning,  Twenty-fifth  March,  1851. 

My  dear  Bulwer — Coming  home  at  midnight  last 
night  after  eur  first  rehearsal,  I  find  your  letter.  I  write 
to  entreat  you,  if  you  make  any  change  in  the  first  three 
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acts,  to  let  it  be  only  of  the  slightest  kind.  Because  we 
are  now  fairly  under  way,  everybody  is  already  drilled 
into  his  place,,  and  in  two  or  three  rehearsals  those  acts 
will  be  in  a  tolerably  presentable  state. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  should  get  the  last 
two  acts  soon.  The  Queen  and  Prince  are  coming-*— 
Phipps  wrote  me  yesterday  the  most  earnest  letter  pos- 
sible— the  time  is  fearfully  short,  and  we  must  have  the 
comedy  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  will  go  like  a  machine. 
Whatever  you  do,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  be  persuaded 
to  endanger  that! 

Even  at  the  risk  of  your  falling  into  the  pit  with  despair 
at  beholding  anything  of  the  comedy  in  its  present  state, 
if  you  can  by  any  possibility  come  down  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  to-night,  do.  I  hope  you  will  see  in  Lemon  the 
germ  of  a  very  fine  presentation  of  Sir  GeoflFrey.  I  think 
Topham,  too,  will  do  Easy  admirably. 

We  really  did  wonders  last  night  in  the  way  of  arrange- 
ments. I  see  the  ground-plan  of  the  firet  three  acts  dis- 
tinctly. The  dressing  and  furnishing  and  so  forth,  will 
be  a  perfect  picture,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  men  in 
three  weeks*  time. — In  great  haste,  my  dear  Bulwer, 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 

To  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 
Monday f  Tioenty-eighth  AprU,  1851.  : 

My  dear  Bulwer — ^The  Duke  has  read  the  play.  He 
asked  for  it  a  week  ago,  and  had  it.  He  has  been  at 
Brighton  since.  He  called  here  before  eleven  on  Sattir- 
day  morning,  but  I  was  out  on  the  play  business,  so  I 
went  to  him  at  Devonshire  House  yesterday.  He  almost 
knows  the  play  by  heart.  He  is  supremely  delighted 
with  it,  and  critically  understands  it.  In  proof  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  I  may  mention  that  he  had 
made  two  or  three  memoranda  of  trivial  doubtful  points', 
every  one  of  which  had  attracted  our  attention  in  rehearsal, 
as  i  found  when  he  showed  them  to  me.  He  thoroughly 
understands  and  appreciates  the  comedy  of  the  Duke*-^ 
threw  himself  back  m  his  chair  and  laughed,  as  I  say  of 
Walpole,  "till  I  thought  he'd  have  choked,"  about  his 
first  Duchess,  who  was  a  Percy.     He  suggested  that  he 
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shouldn't  say:  "You  know  how  to  speak  to  the  heart  of 
a  Noble,"  because  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  call 
himself  a  Noble.  He  thought  we  might  close  \up  the 
Porter  and  Softhead  a  little  more  (already  done),  and  was 
so  charmed  and  deUghted  to  recall  the  comedy  that  he 
was  more  pleased  than  any  boy  you  ever  saw  when  I 
repeated  two  or  three  of  the  speeches  in  my  part  for  him. 
He  is  coming  to  the  rehearsal  to-day  (we  rehearse  now 
at  Devonshire  House,  three  days  a- week,  all  day  long), 
and,  since  he  read  the  play,  has  conceived  a  most  mag- 
nificent and  noble  improvement  in  the  Devonshire  House 
plan,  by  which,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  get  another  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  dis- 
trust or  doubt  in  him.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  he 
would  confide  to  me,  and  does  confide  to  me,  his  whole 
mind  on  the  subject. 

More  than  this,  the  Duke  comes  out  the  best  man  in 
the  play.  I  am  happy  to  retort  to  you  that  Stone  does 
the  honourable  manly  side  of  that  pride  inexpressibly 
:bettei^  than  I  should  have  supposed  possible  in  him.  The 
.scene  where  he  makes  that  reparation  to  the  slandered 
woman  is  certain  to  be  an  effect.  He  is  vjot  a  jest  upon 
the  order  of  Dukes,  but  a  great  tribute  to  them.  I  have 
sat  looking  at  the  play  (as  you  may  suppose)  pretty  often, 
and  carefully  weighing  every  syllable  of  it.  I  see,  in  the 
Duke,  the  most  estimable  character  in  the  piece.  I  am 
as  sure  that  I  represent  the  audience  in  this  as  I  am  that 
I  hear  the  words  when  they  are  spoken  before  me.  The 
first  time  that  scene  with  Hardman  was  seriously  done, 
it  made  an  effect  on  the  company  that  quite  surprised 
and  delighted  me;  and  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  done 
(but  most  of  all  at  Devonshire  House)  the  result  will  be 
the  same. 

Every  one  is  greatly  improved.  I  wrote  an  earnest 
note  to  Forster  a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject  of  his  being 
too  loud  and  violent.  He  has  since  subdued  himself  with 
the  mo$t  admirable  pains,  and  improved  the  part  a  thou^ 
$and  per  cent.  All  the  points  are  gradually  being  worked 
and  smoothed  out  with  the  utmost  neatness  all  through 
the  play.  They  are  all  most  heartily  anxious  and  ear- 
nest, and,  upon  the  least  hitch,  will  do  the  same  thing 
twenty  times  over.  The  scenery,  furniture,  etc.,  are 
rapidly  advancing  towards  completion,  and  will  be  beau* 
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tiful.  The  dresses  are  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour,  and  there 
is  not  a  pocket-flap  or  a  scrap  of  lace  that  has  not  been 
made  according  to  Egg's  drawings  to  the  quarter  erf  an 
inch.  Every  wig  has  been  made  from  an  old  jwint  or 
picture.  From  the  Duke's  snuff-box  to  Will's  Coffee- 
house, you  will  find  everything  in  perfect  truth  and  keep- 
ing. I  have  resolved  that  whenever  we  come  to  a  weak 
place  in  the  acting,  it  must,  somehow  or  other,  be  niade 
a. strong  one.  The  places  that  I  used  to  be  most  afraid 
of  are  among  the  best  points  now. 

Will  you  come  to  the  dress  rehearsal  on  the  Tuesday 
evening  before  the  Queen's  night?  There  will  be  no  one 
present  but  the  Duke. 

I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  for  the  rehearsal  time  is 
close  at  hand,  and  I  have  the  master  carpenter  and  gas*- 
man  to  see  before  we  begin. 

Miss  'Coutts  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  women,  and 
if  I  had  not  seen  the  Duke  yesterday,  I  would  have  shown 
her  the  play  directly.  But  there  can't  be  any  room  for 
anxiety  on  the  head  that  has  troubled  you  so  much.  You 
may  clear  it  from  your  mind  as  completely  as  the  Qun* 
powder  Plot.  In  great  haste,  ever  cordially. 

To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Saturday,  TvmUyrfourlh  May,  1851. . 

My  dear  Macready— We  are  getting  in  a  good  heap 
of  money  for  the  Guild.  The  comedy  has  been  very  nauch 
improved,  in  many  respects,  since  you  read  it.  The  scen6 
to  which  you  refer  is  certainly  one. of  the  most  tellingita 
the  play  And  there  is  a  far^e  to  be  produced  on  Tues+ 
day  next,  wherein  a  distinguished  amateur  will  sustain  a 
variety  of  assumptibn-pm*ts,  and  in  particular,  Samuel 
Weller  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  of  which  I  say  no  more.  I  am 
pining  for  Broadstairs,  where  the  children  are  at  paresenti 
I  lurk  from  the  sun,  during  the  best  part  of  the  day,  fai  a 
villainous  compound  of  darkness,  canvas,  sawdust,  gen- 
eral dust;  stale  gas  (involving  a  vague  smell  of  pepper), 
and  disenchanted  properties.  But  I  hope  to  get  down 
on  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Ahf  you  country  gentlemen,  who  live  at  home  at  eas^ 
how  little  do  you  think  of  us  among  the  London  flelasj 
©ut  they  tell  me  you  are  coming  in  for  Dorsetshire*    You 
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must  be  very  careful,  when  you  come  to  town  to  attend 
to  your  parliamentary  duties,  never  to  ask  your  way  of 
people  in  the  streets.  They  will  misdirect  you  for  what 
the  vulgar  call  "a  lark,''  meaning,  in  this  connection,  a 
jest  at  your  expense.  Always  go  into  some  respectable 
shop  or  apply  to  a  policeman.  You  will  know  him  by 
his  being  dressed  in  blue,  with  very  dull  silver  buttons, 
and  by  the  top  of  his  hat  being  made  of  stickingrplaster. 
•You  may  perhaps  see  in  some  odd  place  an  intelligent- 
looking  man,  with  a  curious  Uttle  wooden  table  before 
him  and  three  thimbles  on  it.  He  will  want  you  to  bet, 
but  don't  do  it.  He  really  desires  to  cheat  you.  And 
don't  buy  at  auctions  where  the  best  plated  goods  are 
being  knocked  down  for  next  to  nothing.  These,  too, 
are  delusions.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  the  play  to  see  real 
good  acting  (though  a  little  more  subdued  than  oerfect 

tragedy  should  be),  I  would  recommend  you  to  ^ 

at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane..  Anybody  will  show 
it  to  you.  It  is  near  the  Strand,  and  you  may  know  it 
by  seeing  no  company  whatever  at  any  of  the  doors. 
Cab  fares  are  eighteen  pence  a  mile.  A  mile  London 
measure  is  half  a  Dorsetshire  mile,  recollect.  Porter  is 
twopence  per  pint;  what  is  called  stout  is  fourpence. 
The  Zoological  Gardens  are  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  the 
price  of  admission  is  one  shilling.  Oi  the  streets,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  see  Regent  Street  and  the  Quadrant, 
Bond  Street,  Piccadilly,  Oxford  Street,  and  Cheapside. 
I  think  these  will  please  you  after  a  time,  though  the 
tumult  and  bustle  will  at  first  bewilder  you.  If  I  can 
serve  you  in  any  way,  pray  command  me.  And  with  my 
best  regards  to  your  happy  family,  so  remote  from  this 
Babel,  believe  me,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 
PS. — I  forgot  to  mention  just  now  that  the  black  eques- 
trian figure  you  will  see  at  Charing  Cross,  as  you  go  down 
to  the  House,  is  a  statue  of  King  Charles  the  First, 

To  THE  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson. 

Broadstairs,  Kent,  Eleventh  JtUy,  1851. 
^  My  dear  Mrs.  Watson — 1  am  so  desperately  indignant 
with  you  for  writing  me  that  short  apology  for  a  note, 
and  pretending  to  suppose  that  under  any  circumetwceB 
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I  <Jould  fail  to  read  with  interest  anything  y(m  wrote  t6 
me,  that  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  inflict  a  regular 
tetter  upon  you.  If  I  were  not  the  gentlest  of  nSien  I 
should  do  it! 

Poor  dear  Haldimand,  I  have  thought  of  him  so  often-. 
That  kind  of  decay  is  so  inexpressibly  affecting  and  pite^ 
ous  to  me,  that  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  compas- 
sion and  sorrow.  When  I  was  at  Abbotsford,  I  saw  in 
a  vile  glass  case  the  last  clothes  Scott  wore.  Atnong 
th^a  an  old  white  hat,  which  seemed  to  be  tumbled  and 
bent  and  broken  by  the  uneasy,  purposeless  wandering', 
hither  and  thither,  of  his  heavy  head.  It  so  embodied 
Lockhart's  pathetic  description  of  him  when  he  tried  to 
write,  and  laid  down  his  pen  and  cried,  that  it  assbciatied 
itself  in  my  mind  with  broken  powers  and  mental  weak- 
ness from  that  hour.  I  fancy  Haldimand  in  such  an- 
other, going  listlessly  about  that  beautiful  place,  and, 
remembering  the  happy  hours  we  have  passed  with  him, 
and  his  goodness  and  truth,  I  think  what  a  dream  we 
live  in,  until  it  seems  for  the  moment  the  saddest  dreain 
that  ever  was  dreamed.  Pray  tell  us  if  ydu  bear  more*  of 
him.     We  really  loved  him.  •? 

To  gb  to  the  opposite  side  of  life,  let  me  tell  you  that 
a  week  or  sro  ago  I  took  Charley  and  three  of  his  school- 
fellows down  the  river  gipsying.  I  secured  the  services 
of  Charley's  godfather  (an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  noble 
fellow  with  boys),  and  went  down  to  Slough,  accompanied 
by  two  immense  hamper^  from  Fortnum  and  Mason,  on 
(I  believe)  the  wettest  morning  ever  seen  out  of  the 
tropics. 

It  cleared  before  we  got  to  Slough;  but  the  boys,  who 
had  got  up  at  four  (we  being  due  at  eleven),  had  horrible 
misgivings  that  we  might  not  come,  in'  consequence  of 
which  we  saw  them  looking  into  the  carriages  before  us', 
all  face.  They  seemed  to  have  no  bodies  whatever,  biit 
to  be  all  face;  their  countenances  lengthened  to  that  Sur^ 
prising  extent.  When  they  saw  us,  the  faces  shut  up  as 
if  they  were  upon  strong  springs,  and  their  waistcoats 
developed  themselves  in  the  usual  places.  When  the 
first  hamper  came  out  of  the  luggage-van,  I  was  conscious 
of  their  dancing  behind  the  guard;  when  the  se<5ond  c^me 
out  with  bottles  in  it,  they  all  stood  wildly  on  one  leg: 
We  then  got  a  Couple  of  flys  to  drive  to  the  boat-house. 
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I  put  them  in  the  first,  but  they  couldn't  sit  still  a  mo- 
ment, and  were  perpetually  flying  up  and  down  like  the 
toy  figures  in  the  sham  snuff-boxes.  In  this  order  we 
went  on  to  "Tom  Brown's,  the  tailor's,''  where  they  all 
dressed  in  aquatic  costume,  and  then  to  the  boat-house, 
where  they  all  cried  in  shrill  chorus  for  "Mahogany" — a 
gentleman  so  called  by  reason  of  his  sunburnt  complexion, 
a  waterman  by  profession.  (He  was  likewise  called  dur- 
ing the  day  "Hog"  and  "Hogany,"  and  seemed  to  be  un- 
conscious of  any  proper  name  whatsoever.)  We  em- 
barked, the  sun  shining  now,  in  a  galley  with  a  striped 
iawning,  which  I  had  ordered  for  the  purpose,  and  all 
rowing  hard,  went  down  the  river.  We  dined  in  a  field; 
what  I  suffered  for  fear  those  boys  should  get  drunk,  the 
struggles  I  underwent  in  a  contest  of  feeling  between  hos- 
pitality and  prudence,  must  ever  remain  untold.  I  feel, 
even  now,  old  with  the  anxiety  of  that  tremendous  hour. 
They  were  very  good,  however.  The  speech  of  one  be- 
came thick,  and  his  eyes  too  Uke  lobsters'  to  be  comfort- 
able, but  only  temporarily.  He  recovered,  and  I  sup- 
pose outlived  the  salad  he  took.  I  have  heard  nothing 
to  the  contrary,  and  I  imagine  I  should  have  been  impli* 
caied  on  the  inquest  if  there  had  been  one.  We  had  tea 
dnd  rashers  of  bacon  at  a  public-house,  and  came  home, 
the  last  five  or  six  miles  in  a  prodigious  thunderstorm. 
This  was  the  great  success  of  the  day,  which  they  certainly 
enjoyed  more  than  anything  else.  The  dinner  had  been 
great,  and  Mahogany  had  informed  them,  after  a  bottle 
of  light  champagne,  that  he  never  would  come  up  the 
river  "with  ginger  company"  any  more.  But  the  getting 
so  completely  wet  through  was  the  culminating  part  of 
the  entertainment.  You  never  in  your  life  saw  such  ob- 
jects as  they  were;  and  their  perfect  unconsciousness 
that  it  was  at  all  advisable  to  go  home  and  change,  or 
that  there  was  anything  to  prevent  their  standing  at  the 
station  two  mortal  hours  to  see  me  off,  was  wonderful. 
As  to  getting  them  to  their  dames  with  any  sort  of  sense 
that  they  were  damp,  I  abandoned  the  idea.  I  thought 
it  a  success  when  they  went  down  the  street  as  civilly  as 
if  they  were  just  up  and  newly  dressed,  though  they 
really  looked  as  if  you  could  have  rubbed  them  to  rags 
with  a  touch,  like  saturated  curl-paper, 
.    I  ato  sorry  you  have  not  been  able  to  see  our  play, 
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which  I  suppose  you  won't  now,  for  I  take  it  you  are  not 

?:oing  on  Monday,  thie  twenty-first,  our  last  night  in  town? 
t  is  worth  seeing,  not  for  the  getting  up  (wWch  modesty 
forbids  me  to  approve),  but  for  the  little  bijou  it  is,  in  the 
scenery,  dresses,  and  appointments.  They  are  such  as 
never  can  be  got  togetner  again,  because  such  men  as 
Stanfi^d,  Roberts,  Grieve,  Haghe,  Egg,  and  others,  never 
can  be  again  combined  in  such  a  work.  Everything  has 
been  done  at  its  best  from  all  sorts  of  authorities,  and  it 
is  really  very  beautiful  to  look  at. 

I  find  I  am  ''used  up''  by  the  Exhibition.*  1  don't 
say  "there  is  nothing  in  it" — there's  too  much.  I  have 
only  been  twice;  so  many  things  bewildered  me.  I  have 
a  natural  horror  of  sights,  and  the  fusion  of  so  many 
sights  in  one  has  not  decreased  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  seen  anything  but  the  fountain  and  perhaps  the 
Amazon.     It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  obliged  to  be  false, 

but  when  any  one  says,  "Have  you  seen ?"    I  say, 

"  Yes,"  because  if  I  don't,  I  know  he'll  explain  it,  and  I 

can't  bear  that.     took  all  the  school  one  day.    The 

school  was  composed  of  a  hundred  "infants,"  who  got 
among  the  horses'  legs  in  crossing  to  the  main  entrance 
from  the  Kensington  Gate,  and  came  reeling  out  from 
between  the  wheels  of  coaches  undisturbed  in  mind.  They 
were  clinging  to  horses,  I  am  told,  all  over  the  park. 

When  they  were  collected  and  added  up  by  the  frantic 
monitors,  they  were  all  right.  They  were  then  regaled 
with  cake,  etc.,  and  went  tottering  and  staring  all  over 
the  place;  the  greater  part  wetting  their  forefingers  and 
drawing  a  wavy  pattern  on  every  accessible  object.  One 
infant  strayed.  He  was  not  missed.  Ninety  and  nine 
were  taken  home,  supposed  to  be  the  whole  collection, 
but  this  particular  infant  went  to  Hammersmith.  He 
wad  found  by  the  police  at  night,  going  round  and  round 
the  turnpike,  which  he  still  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Exhibition.  He  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  police,  also 
of  Hammersmith  work-house,  where  he  passed  the  night. 
When  his  mother  came  for  him  in  the  morning,  he  asked 
when  it  would  be  over?  It  was  a  great  Exhibition,  he 
said,  but  he  thought  it  long. 

*  The  first  interqational  exhibition,  London,  May  to  October, 
1851.— Ed. 
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As  I  begin  to  have  a  foreboding  that  you  will  think 
the  same  of  this  act  of  vengeance  of  mine,  this  present 
letter,  I  shall  make  an  end  of  it,  with  my  heartiest  and 
most  loving  remembrances  to  Watson.  I  should  have 
liked  him  of  all  things  to  have  been  in  the  Eton  e^pedi- 
tion>  tell  him,  and  to  have  heard  a  song  (by  the  bye,  I 
have  forgotten  that)  sung  in  the  thimderstorm,  solos  by 
Charley,  chorus  by  the  friends,  describing  the  career  of  a 
booby  who  was  plucked  at  college,  every  verse  ending: 

I  don't  care  a  fig  what  the  people  may  thinkj 
But  what  WILL  the  governor  say! 

which  was  shouted  with  a  deferential  jollity  towards  my- 
self, as  a  governor  who  had  that  day  done  a  creditable 
action,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  all  confidence. — 
Ever,  dear  Mrs.  Watson,  Most  sincerely  yours. 

To  Henry  Austin. 

Broadstairs,  Sunday t  Seventh  September,  185L 
My  dear  Henry — I  am  in  that  state  of  mind  which 
you  may  (once)  have  seen  described  in  the  newspapers 
as  "bordering  on  distraction'^;  the  house*  given  up  to 
me,  the  fine  weather  going  on  (soon  to  break,  I  dare  say), 
the  painting  season  oozing  away,  my  new  book  waiting 
to  be  born,  and 

NO   WORKMEN   ON  THE   PREMISpS^ 

along  of  my  not  hearing  from  you!!  I  have  torn  all  my 
hair  off.  and  constantly  beat  my  unofifending  family. 
Wild  notions  have  occurred  to  me  of  sending  in  my  own 
plumber  to  do  the  drains.  Then  I  remember  that  you 
have  probably  written  to  prepare  yovr  man,  and  re- 
strain my  audacious  hand.  Then  Stonef  presents  liimself , 
with  a  most  exasperatingly  mysterious  visage,  and  says 
that  a  rat  has  appeared  in  the  kitchen,  and  it's  his  opin- 
ion (Stone's,  not  the  rat's)  that  the  drains  want  "  compo- 
ing";  for  the  use  of  which  explicit  language  I  could  fell 
him  without  remorse.  In  my  horrible  desire  to  "compo" 
everything,  the  very  postman  bfecomes  my  enemy  be- 

♦  Tavistock  House.     Henry  Austin,  Dickens's  brothei^in-law,  an 
architect,  superintended  the  improvements. — Ed. 
t  Frank  Stone  formerly  occupied  the  house. — En. 
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cause  he  brings  no  letter  from  you;  and,  in  short,  I  don't 
see  what's  to  become  of  me  unless  I  hear  from  you  to- 
morrow, which  I  have  not  the  least  expectation  of  doing. 
Going  over  the  house  again,  I  have  materially  altered 
the  plans — abandoned  conservatory  and  front  balcony 
— decided  to  make  Stone's  painting-room  the  drawing- 
room  (it  is  nearly  six  inches  Wgher  than  the  room  below), 
to  carry  the  entrance  passage  right  through  the  house 
to  a  back  door  leading  to  the  garden,  and  to  reduce  the 
once  intended  drawing-room — ^now  school-room — to  a 
manageable  size,  making  a  door  of  communication  be- 
tween the  new  drawing-room  and  the  study.  Cui*tains 
and  carpets,  on  a  scale  of  awful  splendour  and  magnitude, 
are  already  in  preparation,  and  still — still— 

NO   WORKMEN   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

To  pursue  this  theme  is  madness.  Where  are  you? 
When  are  you  coming  home?  Where  is  the  man  who  is 
to  do  the  work?  Does  he  know  that  an  army  of  artificers 
m\ist  be  turned  in  at  once,  and  the  whole  thing  finished 
out  of  hand?  O  rescue  me  from  my  present  condition. 
Come  up  to  the  scratch,  I  entreat  and  implore  you! 

I  send  this  to  Laetitia  to  forward. 

Being,  as  you  well  know  why, 
Completely  floored  by  N.  W.,  I 
Sleep. 

I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  read  this.  My  State  of  mind 
does  not  admit  of  coherence.         Ever  affectionately. 

PS.^-No   WORKMEN   ON   THE    PREMISES! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!     (I  am  laughing  demoniacally.) 


To  Frank  Stone. 

Eighth  September,  1851. 

You  never  saw  such  a  sight  as  the  sands  between  this 
and  Margate  presented  yesterday.  This  day  fortnight  a 
steamer  laden  with  cattle  going  from  Rotterdam  to  the 
London  market,  was  wrecked  on  the  Goodwin — on  which 
occasion,  by  the  bye,  the  coming  in  at  night  of  om*  Sal- 
vage Luggers  laden  with  dead  cattle,  which  were  hoisted 
up  upon  the  pier,  where  they  lay  in  heaps,  was  a  moat 
picturesque  and  striking  sight.     The  sea  since  Wednesday 
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has  been  very  rough,  blowing  in  straight  upon  the  land. 
Yesterday,  the  shore  was  strewn  with  hundreds  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  pigs  (and  with  bushels  upon  bushels  of  apples), 
in  every  state  and  stage  of  decay — burst  bpen,  rent  asun- 
der, lying  with  their  stiff  hoofs  in  the  air,  or  with  their 
great  ribs  yawning  like  the  wrecks  of  ships — tumbled  and 
beaten  out  of  shape,  and  yet  with  a  horrible  sort  of  hu- 
manity about  them.  Hovering  among  these  carcases 
was  every  kind  of  water-side  plunderer,  pulling  the  horns 
out,  getting  the  hides  off,  chopping  the  hoofs  with  pole- 
axes,  etc.  etc.;  attended  by  end  no  of  donkey  carts,  and 
spectral  horses  with  scraggy  necks,  galloping  wildly  up 
and  down  as  if  there  were  something  maddening  in  the 
stench.     I  never  beheld  such  a  demoniacal  business! 

Very  faithfully  yours. 


To  Henry  Austin. 

Broadstairs,  Monday,  Eighth  September,  1851. 

My  dear  Henry — Your  letter,  received  this  morning, 
has  considerably  allayed  the  anguish  of  my  soul.  Our 
letters  crossed,  of  course,  as  letters  under  such  circum- 
stances always  do. 

I  am  perpetually  wandering  (in  fancy)  up  and  down  the 
house  and  tumbling  over  the  workmen;  when  I  feel  that 
they  are.  gone  to  dinner  I  become  low,  when  I  look  for- 
ward to  their  total  abstinence  on  Sundays,  I  am  wretched. 
The  gravy  at  dinner  has  a  taste  of  glue  in  it.  I  smell 
paint  in  the  sea.  Phantom  lime  attends  me  all  the  day 
long.  I  dream  that  I  am  a  carpenter  and  can't  partition 
off  the  hall.  I  frequently  dance  (with  a  distinguished 
company)  in  the  drawing-room,  and  fall  in  the  kitchen 
for  want  of  a  pillar. 

A  great  to-do  here.  A  steamer  lost  on  the  Goodwins 
yesterday,  and  our  men  bringing  in  no  end  of  dead  cattle 
and  sheep.  I  stood  a  supper  for  them  last  night,  to  the 
unbounded  gratification  of  Broadstairs.  They  came  in 
from  the  wreck  very  wet  and  tired,  and  very  much  dis- 
concerted by  the  nature  of  their  prize — which,  I  suppose, 
after  all,  will  have  to  be  recommitted  to  the  sea,  when 
the  hides  and  tallow  are  secured.  One  lean-faced  boat- 
man murmured,  when  they  were  all  ruminative  over  the 
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bodies  as  they  lay  on  the  pier:  '^Couldn't  sassages  b^ 
made  on  it?"  but  retired  in  confusion  shortly  afterwards, 
overwhelmed  by  the  execrations  of  the  bystanders. 

Ever  affectionately. 

PS. — Sometimes  I  think 's  bill  will  be  too  long  to 

be  added  up  until  Babbage's  calculating-machine  shall 
be  improved  and  finished.  Sometimes  that  there  is  not 
paper  enough  ready  made,  to  carry  it  over  and  bring  it 
forward  upon. 

I  dream,  also,  of  the  workmen  every  night.  They  make 
faces  at  me,  and  won't  do  anything. 

To  Hbnby  Austin. 

Bboadstairs,  Kent,  Seventh  October ,  1851. 

My  dear  Hbnry — O!  01  01  D the  Pantechni- 
con.   O! 

I  will  be  at  Tavistock  House  at  twelve  on  Saturday, 
and  then  will  wait  for  you  until  I  see. you.  If  we  return 
together — as  I  hope  we  shall — our  express  will  start  at 
half-past  four,  and  we  ought  to  dine  (somewhere  about 
Temple  Bar)  at  three. 

The  infamous says  the  stoves  shall  be  fixed  to- 
morrow. 

Oh  I  if  this  .were  to  last  long;  the  distraction  of  the 
new  book,  the  whirling  of  the  story  through  one's  mind^ 
escorted  by  workmen,  the  imbecility,  the  wild  necessity 
of  beginning  to  write,  the  not  being  able  to  do  so,  the,  01 
I  should  go O!  Ever  affectionately. 


To  Henry  Austin. 

Omcm  OF  "HouaEBOU)  Wosos," 

Salurday,  Twenty-fifth  October,  1851. 

My  dear  Henry — On  the  day  of  our  departure,  I 
thought  we  were  goings — backward — 'ftt  a  most  triumph- 
ant pace;  but  yesterday  we  rather  recovered.  Tho 
painters  still  mislaid  their  brushes  every  five  minutes,  and 
chiefly  whistled  in  the  intervals;  and  the  carpenters 
(especially  the  Pantechnicon)  continued  to  look  sideways 
with  one  eye  down  pieces  of  wood,  as  if  they  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  the  perspective  of  the 
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Thames  Tunnel,  and  had  entirely  relinquished  the  van- 
ities of  this  transitory  world;  but  still  there  was  an  im- 
provement, and  it  is  confirmed  to-day.  White  lime  is  to 
be  seen  in  kitchens,  the  bath-room  is  gradually  resolving 
itself  from  an  abstract  idea  into  a  faqt — ^youthful,  ex- 
tremely youthful,  but  a  fact.  The  drawing-room  en- 
courages no  hope  whatever,  nor  the  study.  Staircase 
painted.  Irish  labourers  howling  in  the  school-room, 
but  I  don't  know  why.  I  see  nothing.  Gardener  vigor- 
ously lopping  the  trees,  and  really  letting  in  the  light  and 
air.  Foreman  sweet-tempered  but  uneasy.  Inimitable 
hovering  gloomily  through  the  premises  all  day,  with  an 
idea  that  a  little  more  work  is  done  when  he  flits,  bat- 
like, through  the  rooms,  than  when  there  is  no  one  look- 
ing on.  Catherine  all  over  paint.  Mister  McCann,  en- 
counterii^g  Inimitable  in  doorways,  fades  obsequiously 
into  areas,  and  there  encounters  him  again,  and  swoons 
with  confusion.  Several  reams  of  blank  paper  constantly 
spread  on  the  drawing-room  walls,  and  sliced  off  again, 
which  looks  like  insanity.  Two  men  still  slinking  at  the 
new  stair-rails.  I  think  they  must  be  learning  a  tune;  I 
cannot  make  out  any  other  object  in  their  proceedings. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  up  there  again,  and 
found  the  young  paper-hanger  putting  on  his  slippers, 
and  looking  hard  at  the  walls  of  the  servant's  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  as  if  he  meant  to  paper  it  one  of 
these  days.     May  Heaven  prosper  his  intentions! 

Ever  affectionately. 

To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Tavistock  House,  Thirty-first  January ^  1852. 

My  dear  Macready — If  the  ** taxes  on  knowledge'' 
mean  the  stamp  duty,  the  paper  duty,  and  the  advertise- 
ment duty,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  unnecessarily  con- 
founded, and  unfairly  too. 

I  have  already  declined  to  sign  a  petition  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers.  I  think  the 
reduced  duty  is  some  protection  to  the  public  ag^nst  the 
rash  and  hasty  launching  of  blackguard  newspapers.  I 
think  the  newspapers  are  made  extremely  accessible  to 
the  poor  man  at  present,  and  that  he  w6uld  not  derive 
the  least  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  stamp.    It  iq 
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not  at  all  clear  to  me,  supposing  he  wants  the  "Times /^ 
a  penny  cheaper,  that  he  would  get  it  a  penny  cheaper 
if  the  tax  were  taken  off.  If  he  supposes  he  would  get 
in  competition  two  or  three  new  journals  as  good  to  choo&e 
from,  he  is  mistaken;  not  knowing  the  immense  resources 
and  the  gradually  perfective  machinery  necessary  to  the 
production  of  such  a  journal.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
fair  tax  enough,  very  little  in  the  way  of  individuals,  not 
embarrassing  to  the  public  in  its  mode  of  being  levied, 
and  requiring  some  small  consideration  and  pauses  from 
the  American  kind  of  newspaper  projectors.  Further,  a 
committee  has  reported  in  favour  of  the  repeal,  and  the 
subject  may  be  held  to  need  no  present  launching. 

The  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  would  benefit  the  pro- 
ducers of  periodicals  immensely.  It  would  make  a  very 
large  difference  to  me,  in  the  case  of  such  a  journal  as 
"Household  Words."  But  the  gain  to  the  public  would 
be  very  small.  It  would  not  make  the  difference  of  en- 
abling me,  for  example,  to  reduce  the  price  of  *' House- 
hold Words,"  by  its  fractional  ^ect  upon  a  copy,  or  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  matter.  I  might,  in  putting  the 
difference  into  my  pocket,  improve  the  quality  of  the 
paper  a  little,  but  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would  notice 
it.  It  miqht  (though  I  am  not  sure  even  of  this)  renioVe 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  deserving  periodical  with 
a  small  sale.  Charles  Knight  holds  that  it  would.  But 
the  case,  on  the  whole,  appeared  to  me  so  slight,  when 
I  went  to  Downing  Street  with  a  deputation  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  said  (in  addressing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) I  could  not  honestly  maintain  it  for  a  moment 
as  against  the  soap  duty,  or  any  other  pressing  on  tJhe 
mass  of  the  poor. 

The  advertisement  duty  has  this  preposterous. anomaly, 
that  a  footman  in  want  of  a  place  pays  as  much  ill  tte 
way  of  tax  for  the  expression  of  his  want,  as  Professor 
Holloway  pays  for  the  whole  list  of  his  miraculous  cures. 

But  I  think,  at  this  time  especially,  there  is  so  much 
to  be  considered  in  the  necessity  the  country  will  be  under 
of  having  money,  and  the  necessity  of  justice  it  is  always 
under,  to  consider  the  physical  and  moral  wants  of  the 
\yooT  man's  home,  as  to  justify  a  man  in  saying:  "  I  must 
wait  a  little,  all  taxes  are  more  or  less  objectionable,  and 
BO  no  doubt  are  these,  but  we  must  have  some;   and  I 
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have  not  made  up  my  mind  that  all  these  things  that 
are  mixed  up  together  are  taxes  on  knowledge  in  reaUty ." 
We  are  always  with  you  in  spirit,  and  always  talking 
about  you.  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  very  hastily,  being 
beset  to-day  with  business  engagements.  Saw  the  lecture 
and  was  delighted;  thought  the  idea  admirable.  Again, 
loves  upon  loves  to  dear  Mrs.  Macready  and  to  Miss 

Macready  also,  and  Kate,  and  all  the  house.    I  saw 

play  (0  Heaven!)  "Macbeth,"  the  other  night,  in  three 
hours  and  fifty  minutes,  which  is  quick,  I  think. 

Ever  and  always  affectionately. 


To  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Tavistock  House,  Sunday  Night,  Fifteenth  Febrvary,  1862. 

My  dear  Bulwer — I  left  Liverpool  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  am  so  bhnded  by  excitement,  gas,  and 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  that  I  can  hardly  see  to 
write,  but  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without  telling  you  what  a 
triumph  we  have  had.  Allowing  for  the  necessarily 
heavy  expenses  of  all  kinds,  I  believe  we  can  hardly 
fund  less  than  a  Tho(usand  Pounds  out  of  this  trip  alone. 
And,  more  than  that,  the  extraordinary  interest  taken 
in  the  idea  of  the  Guild  by  "this  grand  people  of  Eng- 
land'' down  in  these  vast  hives,  and  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  they  give  it,  assure  me  that  we  may  do  what 
we  will  if  we  will  only  be  true  and  faithful  to  our  design. 
There  is  a  social  recognition  of  it  which  I  cannot  give  you 
the  least  idea  of.  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  have  the 
ball  at  our  feet,  and  may  throw  it  up  to  the  very  Heaven 
of  Heavens.  And  I  don't  speak  for  myself  alone,  but 
for  all  our  people,  and  not  least  of  all  for  Forster,  who 
has  been  absolutely  stunned  by  the  tremendous  earnest- 
ness of  these  great  places. 

To  tell  you  (especially  after  your  affectionate  letter) 
what  I  would  have  given  to  have  had  you  there  would 
be  idle.  But  I  can  most  seriously  say  that  all  the  sights 
of  the  earth  turned  pale  in  my  eyes,  before  the  sight  of 
three  thousand  people  with  one  heart  among  them,  and 
no  capacity  in  them,  in  spite  of  all  thdir  efforts,  of  suf- 
ficiently testifying  to.  you  how  they  believe  you  to  be 
right,  and  feel  that  they  cannot  do  enough  to  cheer  you 
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on.  They  u-iderstood  the  play  (Jar  better  acted  by  this 
time  than  ever  you  have  seen  it)  as  we!!  as  you  do.  They 
allowed  nothing  to  escape  them.  They  rose  up,  when  it 
was  ovel*,  with  a  perfect  fury  of  delight,  and  the  Manches- 
ter people  sent  a  requisition  after  us  to  Liverpool  to  say 
that  if  we  will  go  back  there  in  May,  when  we  act  at 
Birmingham,  (as  of  course  we  shall)  they  \ViIl  joyfully 
Undertake  to  fill  the  Free  Trade  Hall  again.  Among  the 
Tories  of  Liverpool  the  reception  was  equally  enthusias- 
tic. We  played,  two  nights  running,  to  a  hall  crowded 
to  the  roof — more  like  the  opera  at  Genoa  or  Milan  than 
anything  else  I  can  compare  it  to.  We  dined  at  the 
Town  Hall  magnificently,  and  it  made  no  difference  in 
the  response.  I  said  what  we  were  quietly  determined 
to  do  (when  the  Guild  was  given  as  the  toast  of  the  night), 
and  really  they  were  so  noble  and  generous  in  their  en- 
couragement that  1  should  have  been  more  ashamed  of 
myseK  than  I  hope  I  ever  shall  be,  if  I  could  have  felt 
conscious  of  having  ever  for  a  moment  faltered  in  the 
work. 

I  will  answer  for  Birmingham — ^for  any  great  working 
town  to  which  we  chose  to  go.  We  have  won  a  position 
for  the  idea  which  years  upon  years  of  labour  could  not 
have  given  it.  I  believe  its  worldly  fortunes  have  been 
advanced  in  this  last  week  fifty  years  at  least.  1  feebly 
express  to  you  what  Forster  (who  couldn^t  be  at  Liver- 
pool, and  has  not  those  shouts  ringing  in  his  ears)  has 
felt  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  in  Manchester.  Believe 
me  we  may  caiTV  a  perfect  fiery  cross  through  the  North 
of  England,  and  over  the  Border,  in  this  cause,  if  need 
be — not  only  to  the  enrichment  of  the  cause,  but  to  the 
lasting  enlistment  of  the  people's  sympathy. 

I  have  been  so  happy  in  all  this  that  I  could  have  cried 
on  the  shortest  notice  any  time  since  Tuesday.  And  I 
do  believe  that  our  whole  body  would  have  gone  to  the 
North  Pole  with  me  if  1  had  shown  them  good  reason 
for  it. 

I  hope  I  am  not  so  tired  but  that  you  mav  be  able  to 
read  this.  I  have  been  at  it  almost  incessantly,  day  and 
night  for  a  Week,  arid  I  am  afraid  tny  handwriting  suffers. 
But  in  air  other  respects  I  am  only  a  giant  refreshed. 

We  meet  next  Saturday  you  recollect?    Untit  then,, 
and  ever  afterwards.  Believe  me,  heartily  youra. 
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To  THE  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson. 
10  Camden  Crescent,  Dover,  Fifth  Arigust,  1852. 
ON  THE   DEATH    OF   MR.    WATSON  * 

My  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Watson — I  cannot  bear  to  be 
silent  longer,  though  I  know  full  well — no  one  better,  I 
think — how  your  love  for  him,  and  your  trust  in  God, 
and  your  love  for  your  children  will  have  come  to  the 
help  of  such  a  nature  as  yours,  and  whispered  better 
things  than  any  friendship  can,  however  faithful  and 
affectionate. 

We  held  him  so  close  in  our  hearts— all  of  us  here — 
and  have  been  so  happy  with  him,  and  so  used  to  say 
how  good  he  was,  and  what  a  gentle,  generous,  noble 
spirit  he  had,  and  how  he  shone  out  among  commoner 
men  as  something  so  real  and  genuine,  and  full  of  every 
kind  of  worthiness,  that  it  has  often  brought  the  tears 
into  my  eyes  to  talk  of  him;  we  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  do  this  when  we  looked  forward  to  years  of 
unchanged  intercourse,  that  now,  when  everything  but 
truth  goes  down  into  the  dust,  those  recollections  which 
make  the  sword  so  sharp  pour  balm  into  the  wound. 
And  if  it  be  a  consolation  to  us  to  know  the  virtues  of 
his  character,  and  the  reasons  that  we  had  for  loving 
him,  O  how  much  greater  is  your  comfort  who  were  so 
devoted  to  him,  and  were  the  happiness  of  his  life! 

We  have  thought  of  you  every  day  and  every  hour; 
we  think  of  you  now  in  the  dear  old  house,  and  know 
how  right  it  is,  for  his  dear  children's  sake,  that  you 
should  have  bravely  set  up  your  rest  in  the  place  con- 
secrated by  their  father's  memory,  and  within  the  same 
summer  shadows  that  fall  upon  his  grave.  We  try  to 
look  on,  through  a  few  years,  and  to  see  the  children 
brightening  it,  and  George  a  comfort  and  a  pride  and  an 
honour  to  you;  and  although  it  is  hard  to  think  of  what 
we  have  lost,  we  know  how  something  of  it  will  be  re- 
stored by  your  example  and  endeavours^  and  the  bless- 
ing that  will  descend  upon  them.     We  know  how  the 

*  Dickens's  affection  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  was  shown  in  the 
dedication  to  them  of  his  own  favourite  of  all  his  books,  ''David 
Copperfield."— Ed. 
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time  will  come  when  some  reflection  of  that  cordial,  un- 
affected, most  affectionate  presence,  which  we  can  never 
forget,  and  never  would  forget  if  we  could — such  is  God's 
great  mercy — will  shine  out  of  your  boy's  eyes  upon  you, 
his  best  friend  and  his  last  consoler,  and  fill  the  void 
there  is  now. 

May  Gbd,  who  has  received  into  His  rest  through  this 
aflfliction  as  good  a  man  as  ever  I  can  know  and  love  and 
mourn  for  on  this  earth,  be  good  to  you,  dear  friends, 
through  these  coming  years!  May  all  those  compassion- 
ate and  hopeful  lessons  of  the  great  Teacher  who  shed 
divine  tears  for  the  dead  bring  their  full  comfort  to  you! 
I  have  n6  fear  of  that,  iny  confidence  is  certainty. 

I  cannot  write  what  I  wish;  I  had  so  many  things  to 
say,  I  seem  to  have  said  none.  It  is  so  with  the  remem- 
brances we  send.     I  cannot  put  them  into  words. 

If  you  should  ever  set  up  a  record  in  the  little  church, 
I  would  try  to  word  it  myself,  and  God  knows  out  of  the 
fulness  of  my  heart,  if  you  should  think  it  well. — My  dear 
Friend,    Yours,  with  the  truest  affection  and  sympathy. 


To  W.  C.  Macready. 

H6t£l  des  Bains,  BoniiOONE, 

Tuesday  Night,  Fifth  October,  1852. 

ON  THE   DEATH   OP   MBS.    MACREADY 

My  dearest  Macready — I  received  your  melancholy 
•letter  while  we  were  staying  at  Dover,  a  few  days  after 
it  was  written;  but  I  thought  it  best  not  to  write  to  you 
until  you  were  at  home  again,  among  your  dear  children. 

Its  tidings  were  not  unexpected  to  us,  had  been  antici- 
pated in  many  conversations,  often  thought  of  uilder 
many  circumstances;  but  the  shock  was  scarcely  lessened 
by  this  preparation.  The  many  happy  days  we  have 
passed  together  came  crowding  back;  all  the  old  cheer- 
ful times  arose  before  us;  and  the  remembrance  of  what 
we  had  loved  so  dearly  and  seen  under  so  many  aspects — 
all  natural  and  delightful  and  affectionate  and  ever  to  be 
cherished — was,  how  pathetic  and  touching  you  know 
best! 

But  my  dear,  dear  Macready,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
you  have  felt  that  the  recolleotion  of  great  love  and  hap- 
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piness  associated  with  the  dead  soothes  while  it  woundSt 
And  while  I  can  imagine  that  the  blank  beside  you  n^ay 
grow  wider  every  day  for  many  days  to  come,  I  know—^ 
I  think — that  from  its  depths  such  comfort  will  arise  as 
only  comes  to  great  hearts  like  yours,  when  they  can 
think  upon  their  trials  with  a  steady  trust  in  God. 

My  dear  friend,  I  have  known  her  so  well,  have  been 
so  happy  in  her  regard,  have  been  so  Ught-hearted  with 
her,  have  interchanged  so  many  tender  remembrances  of 
you  with  her  when  you  were  far  away,  and  have  seen  her 
ever  so  simply  and  truly  anxious  to  be  worthy  of  you, 
that  I  cannot  write  as  I  would  and  as  I  know  I  ought. 
As  I  would  press  your  hand  in  your  distress,  I  let  this 
note  go  from  me.  I  understand  your  grief,  I  deeply  feel 
the  reason  that  there  is  for  it,,  yet  in  that  very  feeling 
find  a  softening  consolation  that  must  spring  up  a  hun- 
dred-thousandfold for  you.  May  Heaven  prosper  it  in 
your  breast,  and  the  spirits  that  have  gone  before,  from 
the  regions  of  mercy  to  which  they  have  been  called, 
smooth  the  path  you  have  to  tread  alone!  Children  are 
left  to  you.  Your  good  sister  (God  bless  her!)  is  by  your 
side.  You  have  devoted  friends,  and  more  reasons  than 
most  men  to  be  self-reliant  and  steadfast.  Something  is 
gone  that  never  in  this  world  can  be  replaced,  but  much 
is  left,  and  it  is  a  part  of  her  life,  her  death,  her  immor- 
tality. 

Catherine  and  Georgina,  who  are  with  me  here,  send 
you  their  overflowing  love  and  svmpathy.  We  hope 
that  in  a  little  while,  and  for  a  Uttle  while  at  least,  you. 
will  come  among  us,  who  have  known  the  happiness  of 
being  in  this  bond  with  you,  and  will  not  excluae  us  from 
participation  in  your  past  and  future. — Ever,  my  dearest 
Macready,  with  unchangeable  affection, 

Yours  in  all  love  and  truth. 


To  THE  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson. 

ATHENiEUM,  Monday,  Twenty-second  November,  1852. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Watson — Having  just  now  finished  my 
work  for  the  time  being,  I  turn  in  here  in  the  course  of  a 
rainy  walk,  to  have  the  gratification  of  writing  a  few 
lines  to  you.    If  my  occupations  with  this  ^ame  right 
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hami  w^e  less  numm*aui^,  you  would  soon  be  tired  of  me, 
I  should  write  to  you  so  ofteu. 

You  ask  Catherine  a  question  about  ''Bleak  House.'* 
Its  circulation  Is  half  as  large  again  as  "Copperfield'M 
I  have  just  now  come  to  the  point  I  have  been  patiently 
working  up  to  in  the  writing,  and  I  hope  it  will  suggest 
to  you  a  pretty  and  affecting  thing.  In  the  matter  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  I  partly  though  not  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  James;  No  doubt  a  much  lower  art  will  serve 
for  the  handling  of  such  a  subject  in  fiction,  than  for  a 
launch  oii  the  sea  of  imagination  without  such  a  powers 
ful  bark;  but  there  are  many  points  in  the  book  vA-y 
admirably  done.  There  is  a  certain  St.  Clair,  a  New 
Orleans  gentleman,  who  seems  to  me  to  be*  conceived 
with  gtekt  power  and  originality.  If  he  had  not  '*a 
Grecian  outline  of  face,"  which  I  began  to  be  a  Uttle 
tired  of  in  my  earliest  infancy,  I  should  think  him  unex- 
ceptionable. He  has  a  sister  too,  a  maiden  lady  from 
New  England,  in  whose  person  the  besetting  weaknesses 
and  prejudices  of  the  Abolitionists  themselves,  on  the 
subject  (rf  the  blacks,  are  set  forth  in  the  liveliest  and 
truest  colours,  and  with  the  greatest  boldness. 

I  have  written  for  "Household  Words"  of  this  next 
publication-day  an  article  on  the  State  funeral,*  showing 
why  I  consider  it  altogether  a  mistake,  to  be  temperately 
but  firmly  objected  to;  which  I  dare  say  will  make  a 
good  many  of  the  admirers  of  such  things  highly  indig- 
nant. It  may  have  right  and  reason  on  its  side,  however, 
none  the  less. 

Oharl^  and  I  had  a  great  talk  at  Dover  about  his 
going  into  the  army,  when  I  thought  it  right  to  set  before 
him  fairly  and  faithfully  the  objections  to  that  career,  no 
less  than  its  advantages.  The  result  was  that  he  asked 
in  a  very  manly  way  for  time  to  consider.  So  I  ap- 
pointed to  go  down  to  Eton  on  a  certain  day  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month,  and  resume  the  subject.  We  re- 
sumed it  accordingly  at  the  White  Hart,  at  Windsor,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  rather  be  a 
merchant,  and  try  to  establish  some  good  house  of  busi- 
ness, where  he  might  find  a  path  perhaps  for  his  younger 
broUiers,  and  stay  at  home,  and  make  himself  the  head 

♦  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral.-^ED. 
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of  that  long,  small  procession.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  him  indeed;  he  showed  a  fine  sense  and  a  fine  feel* 
ing  in  the  whole  matter.  We  have  arranged,  therefore, 
that  he  shall  leave  Eton  at  Christmas,  and  go  to  Germany 
after  the  holidays,  to  become  well  acquainted  with  that 
language,  now  most  essential  in  such  a  walk  of  life  as  he 
will  probably  tread. 

And  I  think  this  is  the  whole  of  my  news.  We  Sixe 
always  talking  of  you  at  home.  Mary  Boyle  dined  with 
us  a  httle  while  ago.  You  look  out,  I  imagine,  on  a 
waste  of  water.  When  I  came  from  Windsor,  I  thought 
I  Aiust  have  made  a  mistake  and  got  into  a  boat  (in  the 
dark)  instead  of  a  railway  carriage.  I  am  ever,  with  the 
best  and  truest  wishes  qf  my  heart,  my  dear  Mrs.  Watson, 
Your  most  affectionate  Friend. 


To  W.  H.  Wills. 

Tavistock  House,  Thursday,  Ninth  Deoember,  1852. 

My  dear  Wills — I  am  driven  mad  by  dogs,  who  have 
taken  it  into  their  accursed  heads  to  assemble  every  morn- 
ing in  the  piece  of  ground  opposite,  and  who  have  barked 
this  morning  for  five  hours  without  intermission;  positively 
rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to  work,  and  so  making 
what  is  really  ridiculous  quite  serious  to  me.  I  wish, 
between  this  and  dinner,  you  would  send  John  to  see  if 
he  can  hire  a  gun,  with  a  few  caps,  some  powder,  and  a 
few  charges  of  small  shot.  If  you  duly  commission  him 
with  a  card,  he  can  easily  do  it.  And  if  I  get  those  im- 
plements up  here  to-night,  I'll  be  the  death  of  some  of 
them  to-morrow  morning.  Ever  faithfully. 


To  W.  H.  Wills.* 

Office  of  "  Household  Words,"  Christmas  Eve,  1852. 

My  dear  Wills — I  have  gone  carefully  through  the 
number — an  awful  one  for  the  amount  of  correction  re- 
quired— and  have  made  everything  right.  If  my  mind 
could  have  been  materialised,  and  drawn  along  the  tops 

♦  Assistant  editor  of  "Household  Words."— Ed. 
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of  all  the  spikes  on  the  outside  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
prison,  it  could  not  have  been  more  agonised  than  by 

the  ,   which,   for  imbecihty,    carelessness,   slovenly 

composition,  relatives  without,  antecedents,  universal 
chaos,  and  one  absorbing  whirlpool  of  jolter-headedness, 
beats  anything  in  print  and  paper  I  have  ever  "gone  af 
in  my  life. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 
To  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A. 

H.M.S.  Tavistock,  Second  January^  1853. 

Yoho,  old  salt!  Neptun'  ahoy!  You  don't  forget, 
messmet,  as  you  was  to  meet  Dick  Sparkler  and  Mark 
Porpuss  on  the  fok'sle  of  the  good  ship  Owssel  Words, 
Wednesday  next,  half-past  four?  Not  you;  for  when 
did  Stanfell  ever  pass  his  word  to  go  anywheers  and  not 
come?  Well.  Belay,  my  heart  of  oak,  belay!  Come 
alongside  the  Tavistock  same  day  and  hour,  'stead  of 
Owssel  Words.  Hail  your  shipmets,  and  they'll  drop 
over  the  side  and  join  you,  like  two  new  shillings  a-drop- 
pin'  into  the  purser's  pocket.  Damn  all  lubberly  boys 
and  swabs,  and  give  me  the  lad  with  the  tarry  trousers, 
which  shines  to  me  like  di'mings  bright! 

To  W.  H.  Wills. 

ChItBAU   DBS   MOULINEAUX,   BOULOGNE, 

Saturday  Night,  Eighteenth  June,  1853. 

"Bleak  House" 

My  dear  Wills — ^Thank  God  I  have  done  half  the 
number  with  great  care,  and  hope  to  finish  on  Thursday 
or  Friday  next.  O  how  thankful  I  feel  to  be  able  to  have 
done  it,  and  what  a  relief  to  get  the  number  out! 

General  Movements  of  Inimitable 

/  donH  think  (I  am  not  sure)  I  shall  come  to  London 

until  after  the  completion  of  "Bleak  House,"  No.  18--^ 

the  number  after  this  now  in  hand — for  it  strikes  me  that 

I  am  better  here  at  present.     I  have  picked  up  in  the 

11 
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most  extraordinary  manner,  and  I  believe  you  would 
never  suppose  to  look  at  me  that  I  had  had  that  week 
or  barely  an  hour  of  it.  If  there  should  be  any  occasion 
for  our  meeting  in  the  mean  time,  a  run  over  here  would 
do  you  no  harm,  and  we  should  be  delighted  to  see  you 
at  any  time.  If  you  suppose  this  place  to  be  In  a  street, 
you  are  much  mistaken.  It  is  in  the  country,  though 
not  more  than  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  post-office, 
and  is  the  best  doll's  bouse  of  many  rooms,  in  the  pret- 
tiest French  grounds,  in  the  most  charming  situation  I 
have  ever  seen;  the  best  place  I  have  ever  Uyed  in  abroad, 
except  at  Genoa.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  the  beauty 
of  the  air  in  this  richly-wooded  hillside.  As  to  comforts 
in  the  house,  there  are  all  sorts  of  things,  beginning  with 
no  end  of  the  coldest  water  and  running  through  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  down  to  English  foot-baths  and  a  Parisian 
liqueur-stand.  I  think  that's  all  at  present. — Ever,  my 
dear  Wills,  Faithfully  yours. 

To  Frank  Stone,  A.R.A. 

ChIteau  des  Moulineaux,  Rue  Beaurepairb, 

Boulogne,  Thursday,  Twenty-third  JunCj  18^3. 

My  dear  Pumpion — I  take  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  finishing  my  number — ahem!  to  write  you  a  line, 
and  to  report  myself  (thank  God!)  brown,  well,  robust, 
vigorous,  open  to  fight  any  man  in  England  of  my  weight, 
and  growing  a  moustache.  Any  person  of  undoubted 
pluck,  in  want  of  a  customer,  may  hear  of  me  at  the  bar 
of  Bleak  House,  where  my  money  is  do\yn. 

I  think  there  is  an  abundance  of  places  here  that  would 
suit  you  well  enough;  and  Georgina,  is  ready  to  launch 
on  voyages  of  discovery  and  observation  with  you.  But 
it  is  necesaary  that  you  should  consider  for  how  long  a 
time  you  want  it,  as  the  folks  here  let  much  more  ad- 
vantageously for  the  tenant  when  they  know  the  term 
— don't  like  to  let  without.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best: 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  a  paper  of  the  South  Eastern 
tidal  trains,  fix  your  day  for  coming  over  here  in  five 
hours,  let  me  know  the  day,  and  come  and  see  how  you 
Hke  the  place.  /  hke  it  better  than  ever.  We  can  give 
you  a  bed  (two  to  spare,  at  a  pinch  three),  and  show  you 
a  garden  and  a  view  or  so.    The  town  is  not  so  cheap  as 
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places  farther  off,  but  you  get  a  great  deal  for  your  money, 
and  by  far  the  best  wine  at  tenpence  a  bottle  that  I  have 
ever  drank  anywhere.     I  really  desire  no  better. 

I  may  mention  for  your  guidance  (for  I  count  upon 
your  coming  to  overhaul  the  general  aspect  of  things), 
that  you  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  your  luggage 
when  it  is  once  in  the  boat,  untU  after  you  have  walked 
ashore.  That  you  will  be  filtered  with  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  through  a  hideous,  whitewashed,  quarantine^ 
looking  custoib-house,  where  a  stern  man  of  military  as- 
pect will  demand  your  passport.  That  you  will  have 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  will  produce  your  card  with  this 
addition:  ^^Restant  it  Boulogne,  ohez  M.  Charles  pickens, 
Chdteau  des  Moulineaux.''  That  you  will  then  be  passed 
out  at  a  little  door,  like  one  of  the  ill-starred  prisoners  on 
the  bloody  September  night,  into  a  yelling  and  shrieking 
crowd,  cleaving  the  air  with  the  names  of  the  different 
hotels,  exactly  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four 
in  number.  And  that  your  heart  will  be  on  the  point  of 
sinking  with  dread,  then  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  arms 
of  the  Sparkler  of  Albion.  Ever  affectionately. 


To  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Tavistock  Housb,  London,  Eighth  September,  1853, 

My  dear  Landor — I  am  in  town  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
Forster  tells  me  I  may  now  write  to  thank  you  for  the 
happiness  you  have  given  me  by  honouring  my  name 
with  such  generous  mention,  on  such  a  noble  place,  in 
your  great  book.  I  believe  he  has^  told  you  already  that 
I  wrote  to  him  from  Boulogne,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
as  I  had  not  received  the  precious  volume,  and  feared 
you  might  have  some  plan  of  sending  it  to  me,  with  wliich 
my  premature  writing  would  interfere. 

You  know  how  heartily  and  inexpressibly  I  prize  what 
you  have  written  to  me,  or  you  never  would  have  selected 
me  for  such  a  distinction.  I  could  never  thank  you 
enough,  my  dear  Landor,  and  I  will  not  thank  you  in 
words  any  more.  Believe  me,  I  receive  the  dedication 
like  a  great  dignity,  the  worth  of  which  I  hope  I  thor- 
oughly know.  The  Queen  could  give  me  pjoue  in  exchange 
that  I  wouldn't  laughingly  snap  my  fingers  a,t. 
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Walter  *  is  a  very  good  boy,  and  comes  home  from 
school  with  honourable  commendation.  He  passed  last 
Sunday  in  solitary  confinement  (in  a  bath-room). on  bread 
and  water,  for  terminating  a  dispute  with  the  nurse  by 
throwing  a  chair  in  her  direction.  It  is  the  very  first 
occasion  of  his  ever  having  got  into  trouble,  for  he  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  whole  house,  and  one  of  the 
most  amiable  boys  in  the  boy-world.  (He  comes  out  on 
birthdays  in  a  blaze  of  shirt-pin.) 

If  I  go  and  look  at  your  house,  as  I  shall  if  I.  go  to 
Florence,  I  shall  bring  you  back  another  leaf  from  the 
same  tree  as  I  plucked  the  last  from. — Ever,  my  dear 
Landor,  Heartily  and  affectionately  yours. 


To  John  Delanb.! 

Villa  des  Moulinbaux,  Boulogne, 

Monday,  Twelfth  September,  1853. 

3p  ^  ^h  ^h  Hr  ^ 

We  remain  here  until  the  tenth  of  next  month,  when  I 
am  going  to  desert  my  wife  and  family  and  run  about 
Italy  until  Christmas.  If  I  can  execute  any  little  com- 
mission for  you  or  Mrs.  Delane — ^in  the  Genoa  streets  of 
silversmiths,  or  anywhere  else — I  shall  be  delighted  to  do 
so.  I  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  several  letters  from 
Macready  lately,  and  rejoice  to  find  him  quite  himself 
again,  though  I  have  great  misgivings  that  he  will  Ipse 
his  eldest  boy  before  he  can  be  got  to  India. 

I  never  saw  anything  so  ridiculous  as  this  place  at  pres- 
ent- They  expected  the  Emperor  ten  or  twelve  days 
ago,  and  put  up  all  manner  of  triumphal  arches  made  of 
evergreens,  which  look  like  tea-leaves  now,  and  will  take 
a  withered  and  weird  appearance  hardly  to  be  foreseen, 
long  before  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the  visit  is  vaguely 
expected  to  come  off.  In  addition  to  theseVfaded  gar- 
lands all  over  the  leading  streets,  there  are  painted  eagles 
hoisted  over  gateways  and  sprawling  across  a  hundred 
ways,  which  have  been  washed  out  by  the  rain  and  are 
now  being  blistered  by  the  sun,  until  they  look  horribly 

*  Dickens's  son,  named  for  Landor. — Ed. 
t  Editor  of  the  London  "  Times.  "—Ed. 
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ludicrous.  And  a  number  of  our  benighted  compatriots 
who  came  over  to  see  a  perfect  blaze  of  fetes,  go  wander- 
ing among  these  shrivelled  preparations  and  staring  at 
ten  thousand  flag-poles  without  any  flags  upon  them, 
with  a  kind  of  in(fignant  curiosity  and  personal  injury 
quite  irresistible. — With  many  thanks, 

Very  faithfully  yours. 


To  Lord  John  Russell. 

Villa  des  Moulineaux,  Boulogne, 
Wednesday y  Twenty-first  September ^  1853. 

My  dear  Lord — Your  note  having  been  forwarded  to 
me  here,  I  cannot  forbear  thanking  you  with  all  my  heart 
for  your  great  kindness.  Mr.  Forster  had  previously  sent 
me  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  him,  together  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  high  and  lasting  gratification  he  had  in 
your  handsome  response.  I  know  he  feels  it  most  sin- 
cerely. 

I  became  the  prey  of  a  perfect  spasm  of  sensitive 
twinges,  when  I  found  that  the  close  of  "Bleak  House" 
had  not  penetrated  to  "the  wilds  of  the  North"  when 
your  letter  left  those  parts.  I  was  so  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it  myself  when  I  wrote  it  here  last  month,  that 
I  have  a  fond  sort  of  faith  in  its  interesting  its  readers. 
But  for  the  hope  that  you  may  have  got  it  by  this  time, 
I  should  refuse  comfort.     That  supports  me. 

I  fear  there  is  not  much  chance  of  my  being  able  to 
execute  any  Uttle  commission  for  Lady  John  anywhere  in 
Italy.  But  I  am  going  across  the  Alps,  returning  home 
to  London  for  Christmas  Day,  and  should  indeed  be  happy 
if  I  could  do  her  any  dwarf  service. 

You  will  be  interested,  I  think,  to  hear  that  Poole  * 
lives  happily  on  his  pension,  and  lives  within  it.  He  is 
quite  incapable  of  any  mental  exertion,  and  what  he 
would  have  done  without  it  I  cannot  imagine.  I  send  it 
to  him  at  Paris  every  quarter.  It  is  something,  even 
amid  the  estimation  in  which  you  are  held,  which  is  but 
a  foreshadowing  of  what  shall  be  by  and  by  as  the  people 

♦  John  Poole,  the  playwright,  in  his  old  age  received  a  pension 
of  £100,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  interest  of  Loixi  John 
Russell  and  the  good  offices  of  Dickens. — Ed. 
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advance,  to  be  so  gratefully  remembered,  as  he,  with  the 
best  reason,  remembers  you.  Forgive  my  saying  this. 
But  the  manner  of  that  transaction,  no  less  than  the  mat* 
ter,  is  always  fresh  in  my  memoty  in  association  with 
your  name,  and  I  cannot  help  it.— My  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  faithfully  and  obliged. 


To  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens. 

H6tkl  de  Londres,  Chamounix, 
Thursday  Night,  Twentieth  October,  1853. 

My  nBAREST  Kate — We  came  here  last  night  after  a 
very  long  journey  over  very  bad  roads,  from  Geneva,  and 
leave  here  (for  Martigny,  by  the  Tete  Noire)  at  six  to- 
morrow morning.  Next  morning  early  we  mean  to  try 
the  Simplon. 

After  breakfast  to-day  we  ascended  to  the  Mer  de 
Glace — wonderfully  dijfferent  at  this  time  of  the  year 
from  when  we  saw  it — a  great  portion  of  the  ascent  being 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  climbing  very  difficult.  Re- 
gardless of  my  mule,  I  walked  up  and  walked  down  again, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  the  guides,  who  pronounced 
me  ^*an  Intrepid."  The  little  house  at  the  top  being 
closed  for  the  winter,  and  Edward  *  having  forgotten  to 
carry  any  brandy,  we  had  nothing  to  drink  at  the  top — - 
which  was  a  considerable  disappointment  to  the  Inimi* 
table,  who  was  streaming  with  perspiration  from  head  to 
foot.'  But  we  made  a  fire  in  the  snow  with  some  sticks, 
and  after  a  not  too  comfortable  rest  came  down  again. 
It  took  a  long  time — from  ten  to  three. 

The  appearance  of  Chamonix  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  very  remarkable.  The  travellers  are  over  for  the  sea- 
son, the  inns  are  generally  shut  up,  all  the  people  who 
can  afford  it  are  moving  off  to  Geneva,  the  snow  is  low 
on  the  mountains,  and  the  general  desolation  and  grand- 
eur extraordinarily  fine.  I  wanted  to  paj^  by  the  Col  de 
Balme,  but  the  snow  lies  too  deep  upon  it. 

You  would  have  been  quite  delighted  if  you  could  have 
seen  the  warmth  of  our  old  Lausanne  friends,  and  the 
heartiness  with  which  they  crowded  down  on  a  fearfully 
bad  morning  to  see  us  off.     We  passed  the  night  At  the 

*  Dickens's  courier. — Ed. 
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Ecu  de  Geufeve,  in  the  rooms  once  our  old  rooms — at  :thftt 
time  (the  day  before  yesterday)  occupied  by  the  Queen 
of  the  French  (ex-  I  mean)  and  Prince  Joinville  and  hip 
family. 

Tell  Sydney  that  all  the  way  here  from  Geneva,  and 
up  to  the  Sea  of  Ice  this  morning,  I  wore  his  knitting, 
which  wa9  very  comfortable  indeed.  I  mean  to  wear  it 
on  the  long  mule  journey  to  Martigny  to-morrow. 

We  get  on  extremely  well.  Edward  continues  ^s  be- 
fore. He  had  never  been  here,  and  I  took  him  up  to  the 
Mer  de  Glace  this  morning,  and  had  a  mule  for  him. 

I  shall  leave  this  open,  as  usu^l,  to  add  a  word  or  two 
on  our  arrival  at  Martigny.  We  have  had  ^n  amusingly 
absurd  incident  this  afternoon.  When  we  came  here,  I 
saw  added  to  the  hotel — our  old  hotel,  and  I  am  now  writ- 
ing in  the  room  where  we  once  dined  at  the  table  d^h6te 
— ^some  baths,  cold  and  hot,  down  on  the  margin  of  the 
torrent  below.  This  induced  us  to  order  three  hot  baths. 
Thereupon  the  keys  of  the  bath--rooms  were  found  with 
immense  difficulty,  women  ran  backwards  and  forwards 
acrqss  the  bridge,  men  bore  in  great  quantities  of  wood, 
a  horrible  furnace,  was  lighted,  and  a  smoke  was  raised 
which  filled  the  whole  valley.  This  began  at  half-past 
three,  and  we  congratulated  each  other  on  the  distinction 
we  should  probably  acquire  by  being  the  cause  of  the 
conflagration  of  the  whole  village.  We  sat  by  the  fire 
until  half-past  five  (dinner-time),  and  still  no  baths. 
Then  Edward  came  up  to  say  that  the  water  was  as  yet 
only  '*  tippit,*'  which  we  suppose  to  be  tepid,  but  that  by 
half-p^^t  c^ght  it  would  be  in  a  noble  state.  Ever  since 
the  smoke  h^  poured  forth  in  enormous  volume,  and  the 
furnace  has  blazed,  and  the  women  have  gone  and  come 
over  the  bridge,  and  piles  of  wood  have  been  carried  in; 
but  we  observed  a  general  avoida^nce  of  us  by  the  estab- 
lishment which  still  looks  like  a  failure.  We  have  bad  a, 
capital  dinner,  the.  dessert  whereof  ig.now  on  the  table. 
When  ve  arrived,  at  nearly  seven  last  night,  all  the  linen 
in  the  bouee,  newly  washed,  was  piled  in  the  sitting-room,, 
ail  the  curtain^  were  tajcen  down,  and  all  the  chairs  piled 
bottom  upwards.  They  cleared  away  as  much  a^  they 
could  directly,  and  had  even  got  the  curtains  up  at  break- 
fast this,  morning.  . 

I  ^m  looWug.fprwp-rd  to  letters  ^t  Genoa,  though  I 
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doubt  if  we  shall  get  there  (supposing  all  things  right  at 
the  Simplon)  before  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning. 

I  found  there  last  night  what  F would  call  "Mr. 

Smithes"  story  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  took  it  to  bed  to  read. 
It  is  extremely  well  and  unaffectedly  done.  You  would 
be  interested  in  it. 

Martiqnt, 
Friday  Afierruxm,  Twenty-first  October. 

Safely  arrived  here  after  a  most  delightful  day,  with- 
out a  cloud.  I  walked  the  whole  way.  The  scenery  most 
beautifully  presented.  We  are  in  the  hotel  where  our  old 
St.  Bernard  party  assembled.' 

I  should  like  to  see  you  all  very  much  indeed. 

Ever  affectionately. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens. 

H6tel  de  la  Ville,  Milan, 

Twenty-fifth  October,  1863. 

My  dearest  Catherine — ^The  road  from  Chamonix 
here  takes  so  much  more  time  than  I  supposed  (for  I 
travelled  it  day  and  night,  and  my  companions  don't  at 
all  understand  the  idea  of  never  going  to  bed)  that  we 
only  reached  Milan  last  night,  though  we  had  been  travel- 
ling twelve  and  fifteen  hours  a  day.  We  crossed  the 
Simplon  on  Sunday,  when  there  was  not  (as  there  is  not 
now)  a  particle  of  cloud  in  the  whole  sky,  and  when  the 
pass  was  as  nobly  grand  and  beautiful  as  it  possibly  can 
be.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  snow  upon  the  top,  but 
not  across  the  road,  which  had  been  cleared.  We  crossed 
the  Austrian  frontier  yesterday,  and,  both  there  and  at 
the  gate  of  Milan,  received  all  possible  consideration  and 
politeness. 

I  have  not  seen  Bairr  yet.  He  has  removed  from  the 
old  hotel  to  a  larger  one  at  a  few  hours'  distance.  The 
head  waiter  remembered  me  very  well  last  night  after  I 
had  talked  to  him  a  little  while,  and  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  all  the  family,  and  about  poor 
Roche.  The  boy  we  used  to  have  at  Lausanne  is  now 
seventeen-and-a-half — very  tall,  he  says.  The  elder  girt, 
fifteen,  very  like  her  mother,  but  taller  and  more  beauti- 
ful. He  described  poor  Mrs.  Bairr's  death  (I  am  speak, 
ing  of  tb^  h^j^d  wwter  b^fpw  mwtio^ed)  in  most  vivfu 
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cious  Italian.  It  was  all  over  in  ten  minutes,  he  said. 
She  put  her  hands  to  her  head  one  day,  down  in  the  court- 
yard, and  cried  out  that  she  heard  little  bells  ringing  vio- 
lently in  her  ears.  They  sent  off  for  Bairr,  who  was  close 
by.  When  she  saw  him,  she  stretched  out  her  arms,  said 
in  English,  ** Adieu,  my  dear!''  and  fell  dead.  He  has 
not  married  again,  and  he  never  will.  She  was  a  good 
woman' (my  friend  went  on),  excellent  woman,  full  of 
charity,  loved  the  poor,  but  un  poco  /wnosa— that  was 
nothing! 

The  new  hotel  is  just  like  the  old  one,  admirably  kept, 
excellently  .furnished,  and  a  model  of  comfort.  I  hope 
to  be  at  Genoa  on  Thursday  morning,  and  to  find  your 
letter  there.  We  have  agreed  to  drop  Sicily,  and  to  re- 
turn home  by  way  of  Marseilles.  Our  projected  time  for 
reaching  London  is  the  tenth  of  December. 

As  this  house  is  full,  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  some  one 
we  know  at  the  table  d'hdte  to-day.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  the  only  travellers  we  have  encountered,  since  we 
left  Paris,  have  been  one  horribly  vapid  Englishman  and 
wife  whom  we  dropped  at  Basle,  one  boring  Englishman 
whom  we  found  (and,  thank  God,  left)  at  Geneva,  and 
two  English  maiden  ladies,  whom  we  found  sitting  on  a 
rock  (with  parasols)  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the 
most  magnificent  part  of  the  Gorge  of  Gondo,  the  most 
awful  portion  of  the  Simplon — there  awaiting  their  travel- 
Kng  chariot,  in  which)  with  their  money,  their  parasols, 
and  a  perfect  shop  of  baskets,  they  were  carefully  locked 
up  by  an  English  servant  in  sky  blue  and  silver  buttons. 
We  have  been  in  the  most  extraordinary  vehicles — like 
swings,  like  boats,  like  Noah's  arks,  like  barges  and  enor- 
mous bedsteads.  After  dark  last  night,  a  landlord)  where 
we  changed*  horses,  discovered  that  the  luggage  would 
certainly  be  stolen  from  qiiesto  porco  d^uno  carro — ^this  pig 
of  a  cart — his  complimentary  description  of  our  carriage, 
unless  cords  were  attached  to  each  of  the  trunks,  which 
cords  were  to  hang  down  so  that  we  might  hold  them  in 
our  hands  all  the  way,  and  feel  any  tug  that  might  be 
made 'at  our  treasures.  You  will  imagine  the  absurdity 
of  our  jolting  along  some  twenty  miles  in  this  way,  ex- 
actly as  if  we  were  in  three  shower-baths  and  were  afraid 
to  pull  the  string. 
'    We  are  going  to  the  Scala  to-night,  having  got  thd  old 
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box  belonging  to  the  hotel,  the  old  key  of  which  is  lying 
beside  me  on  the  table.  There  seem  to  be  no  singers  erf 
note  here  noW,  and  it  appears  for  the  time  to  have  fallen 
off  considerably.  I  shall  now  bring  this  to  a  oloee,  hoping 
that  I  may  have  more  interesting  jotting^  to  send  you 
about  the  old  scenes  and  people,. from  Gtooa,  where  we 
shall  stay  two  days.  You  are  now,  I  take  it,  at  Macready's. 
I  shall  be  greatly  interested  by  your  account  of  your  visit 
there.     We  often  talk  of  you  all. 

Edward's  Italian  is  (I  fear)  very  weak.  When  we  began 
to  get  really  into  the  language,  be  reminded  me  of  poor 
Roehd  in  Germany.  But  he  seems  to  have  picked  up  a 
little  thijs  morning.  He  has  been  tmfortunate  with  the 
unlucky  Egg,  leaving  a  pair  of  his  shoes  (his  favourite 
shoes)  behind  in  Paris,  and  his  flaiinel  dreesing-gowh  yes^ 
terday  morning  at  Domo  d'Osaola.  In  all  other  respects 
he  is  just  as  he  was. 

Egg  and  ColUns  have  gone  out  to  kill  the  lions  here, 
and  I  take  advantage  of  their  absence  to  write  to  you, 
Georgy,  and  Miss  Coutts.  Wills  will  have  told  you,  I 
dare  say,  that  Cerjat  accompanied  us  on  a  miserably  wet 
morning,  in  a  heavy  rain,  down  the  laksi  By  the  bye, 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  cousins,  born  in  France  of  German 
parents,  living  in  the  next  house  to  Haldimand's,  is  one 
of  the  most  charming,  natural,  open-faced,  and  delight- 
ful women  I  ever  saw.     Madame  de is  set  up  as  the 

great  attraction  of  Lausanne;  but  this  capital  creature 
shuts  her  up  altogether.  We  have  called  her  (her< — the 
real  belle),  ever  since,  the  early  closing  movement. 

I  am  impatient  for  letters  from  home;  confused  ideas 
are  upon  me  that  you  are  going  to  White's,  but  I  have 
no  notion  when. 

Take  care  of  yoUrself,  and  God  bless  you.  * 

Ever  most  affectionately. 

'To  MiS9  Hogarth. 

HdTfiL  DE   LA  VlLLE,  MiLAN,. 

Tu^^day,  Ttoenty-fifth  October,  IS^. 

My.  DEAR  Georgy — I  have  walked  to  that  extent  in 

Switzerland  (walked  over  the  Simplon  on  Sunday,  as  an 

addition  to  the  other  feats)  that  one  pair  of  tb^  new 

atioQg  shoes  has  gone  to  be  mended  tMs  morning,*  and 
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the  mischief  with  them. 

On  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Simplon,  we  slept ^t  the  b( 
liest  little  town,  in  the  wildest  kind  of  house,  where  s 
fifty  cats  tumbled  into  the  corridor  outside  our  bedrq 
all  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  night — whether  thrc 
the  roof  or  not  I  don't  know;   for  it  was  dark  wher 
got  up — and  made  such  a  horrible  and  terrific  noise 
we  started  out  of  our  beds  in  a  panic.     I  strongly 
jected  to  opening  the  door  lest  they  should  get  into 
room  and  tear  at  us;   but  Edward  opened  his,  and 
about  him  until  he  dispersed  them.     At  Domo  d'Os 
we  had  three  immense  bedrooms  (Egg's  bed  twelve 
wide  I),  and  a  sala  of  imperceptible  i  extent  in  the 
light  of  two  candles  and  a  wood  fire;  but  were  very 
and  very  cheaply  entertained.     Here  we  are,  as  you  kr 
housed  in  the  greatest  comfort. 

We  continue  to  get  on  very  well  together.  We  re 
do  admirably.  I  lose  no  opportunity  of  inculcating 
lesson  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  out  of  temper  in  tra 
ling,  and  it  is  very  seldodi  wanted  for  any  of  us.  Eg 
an  excellent  fellow,  and  full  of  good  qualities;  I  am  i 
a:  generous  and  staunch  man  at  heart,  and  a,  good 
honourable  nature. 

I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  and  shall  be  very  j 
indeed  to  do  rio.     No  moite  at  present. 

Ever  most  affectionate!] 


To  Miss  Hogarth.  ''  '       "'\' 

HOtel  des  Strangers,  Naples,  ' 

Friday  NigJd,  Fourth  November,  185 

Ir  DEAREST  Georgy — Instead  of  embarking  on  IVI 

at  Genoa,  we  were  delayed  (in  consequence  of 

^o.iiig  a  day  later  when  there  are  thirty-one  d 

^h)  until  Tuesday.     Going  aboard  that  mc 

'^-  nine,  we  found  the  steamer  more  t" 

^rom  Marseilles,  and  in  a  state  of  c 

">cribed.     We  could  get  no  places 

lers  how  we  could  on  deck,  had 

^/^mmodation    of    any  kind,   i 

""'!     To  add  to  this,  we  gol 

iway  again  that  night,  get1 
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the  ship's  papers  examined  first — as  the  authorities  said 
so,  not  being  favourable  to  the  new  express  Enghsh  ship, 
English  oflSeered — and  we  lay  off  the  lighthouse  all  night 
long.  The  scene  on  board  beggars  description.  Ladies 
on  the  tables,  gentlemen  under  the  tables,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  lying  indiscriminately  on  the  open  deck,  artayed 
like  spoons  on  a  sideboard.  No  mattresses,  no  blankets, 
nothing.  Towards  midnight,  attempts  were  made  by 
means  of  an  awning  and  flags  to  make  this  latter  scene 
remotely  approach  an  Austrahan  encampment;  and  we 
three  lay  together  on  the  bare  planks  covered  with  over* 
coats.  We  were  all  gradually  dozing  off  when  a  perfectly 
tropical  rain  fell,  and  in  a  moment  drowned  the  whole 
ship.  The  rest  of  the  night  was  passed  upon  the  stairs, 
with  an  immense  jumble  of  men  and  women.  When 
anybody  came  up  for  any  purpose  we  all  fell  down;  and 
when  anybody  came  down  we  all  feW  np  again.  Still,  the 
good-humour  in  the  English  part  of  the  passengers  was 
quite  extraordinary.  There  were  excellent  officers  aboard, 
and  the  first  mate  lent  me  his  cabin  to  wash  in  in  th^ 
morning,  which  I  afterwards  lent  to  Egg  and  Collins. 
Then  we  and  the  Emerson  Tennents  (who  were  aboard) 
and  the  captain,  the  doctor,  and  the  second  officer  went 
off  on  a  jaunt  together  to  Pisa,  as  the  ship  was  to  lie  at 
Leghorn  all  day. 

The  captain  was  a  capital  fellow,  but  I  led  him,  fhoe* 
tiously,  such  a  life  all  day,  that  I  got  almost  everything 
altered  at  night.  Emerson  Tennent,  with  the  gi*eatest 
kindness,  turned  his  son  out  of  his  stateroom  (who,  in- 
deed, volunteered  to  go  in  the  most  amiable  manner), 
and  t  got  a  good  bed  there.  The  store-room  down  by  the 
hold  was  opened  for  Egg  and  Collins,  and  they  slept  with 
the  moist  sugar,  the  cheese  in  cut,  the  spioes,  the  cruets, 
the  apples  and  pears— in  a  perfect  chandler's  shop;   in 

company  with  what  the ^'s  would  call  a  "hold  gent'* 

— who  had  been  so  horribly  wet  through  overnight  that 
his  condition  frightened  the  authorities — a  cat,  and  the 
steward— ^who  dozed  in  an  armchair,  and  all  night  long 
fell  headforemost,  once  in  every  five  minuteis,  on  Egg,  who 
slept  on  the  counter  or  dresser.  Last  night  I  had  the 
steward's  own  cabin,  opening  on  deck,  all  to  myself.  It 
had  been  previously  occupied  by  some  desolate  lady,  who 
went  ashore  at  Civita  Vecofaia.    There  was  little  or  no  sea^ 
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thank  Heaven,  all  the. trip;  but  the  rain  was  heavier  than 
any  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  lightning  very  constant 
and  vivid.  We  were,  with  the  crew,  some  two  hundred 
people;  with  .boats,  at.  the  utmost  stretch,  for  one  hun- 
dred perhaps,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  would  hap- 
pen, if  we  met  with  any  accident;  the  fcrew  being  chiefly 
Maltese,  and  evidently  .fellows  who  would  cut  off  alone 
in. the  largest  boat  on  the  least  alarm.  The  speed  (it 
being  the  crack. express  ship  fbr  the  India  mail)  very 
high;  also  the  running  through  all  the  narrow  rocky 
channels.  Thaaik  God,  however,  here  we  are;  though 
the  more  sensible  and  experienced  part  of  the  passengers 
agreed  with  me  this  morning  that  it  was  not  a  thing  to 
try.  often.  We  had  an  excellent  table  after  the  first  day, 
the  best  wines  and  so  forth,  and  the  captain  and  I  swore 
eternal  friendship.  Ditto  the  first  officer  and  the  ma-^ 
jority  of  the  passengers.  We  got  into  the  bay  about 
seven  this  morning,  but  coujd  nqt  land  until  noon.  We 
towed  from  Civita  Vecchia  the  entire  Greek  navy,  I  be- 
lieve, consisting  of  a  little  brig-of-war,  with  great  guns, 
fitted  as  a  steamer,  but  disabled  by  having  burst  the  bot- 
tom of  her  boiler  in  her  first  rim.  She  was  just  big  enough 
to  carry  the  captaiti  and  a  crew  of  six  or  so,  but  the  cap- 
tain was  so  covered  with  buttons  and  gold  that  there  never 
would  have  been  room  for  him  on. board  to  put  these  val- 
uables away  if  he  hadn't  worn  them,  which  he  conse- 
quently did,  all  night. 

Whenever  anything  was  wanted  to  be  doiie,  as  slacken- 
ing the  tow-rope  or  anything,  of  that  sort,  our  officers 
roared  at  this  miserable  potentate,  in  violent.  English, 
through  a  speaking-trumpet,  of  which  he  couldn't  have 
understood  a  word  under  the  most  favourable  eirciim-* 
stances,  90  he:  did  all  the  wrong  things  first,  and  the  right 
things  always  last.  The  absence  of  any  knowledge  of 
anything  not  English  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
stewards  was  most  ridiculous.  I  met  an  Italian  gentle^ 
man  on  the  cabin  steps,  yesterday  morning,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  explain  that  he  wanted  a  cup  of  tea  for 
his  sick  wife.  And  when,  we  were  coining  out  of  the 
harbour  at  Genoa;  and  it  was  necessary  to  order  away 
that  boat  of  music  you  remember,  the  chief  officer  (called 
aft  for  the. purpose,  as  "knovring  something  of  Italian,'')- 
delivered  himself  in  this  explicit  and  clear  manner  to  the 
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principal  performer:  "Now,  signora,  if  you  don't  sheer 
off,  you'll  be  run  down;  so  you  had  better  trice  up  that 
guitar  of  yours,  and  put  about/' 

We  get  on  as  well  as  possible,  and  it  is  extremely  pleas- 
ant and  interesting,  and  I  feel  that  the  change  is  doing 
me  great  and  real  service,  after  a  long  continuous  strain 
upon  the  mind;  but  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  we  are  at 
our  farthest  point,  and  I  look  forward  with  joy  to  conft- 
ing  home  again,  to  my  old  room,  and  the  old  walks,  and 
all  the  old  pleasant  things. 

I  wish  I  had  arranged,  or  could  have  done  so — ^for  it 
would  not  have  been  easy — to  find  some  letters  here.  It 
is  a  blank  to  stay  for  five  days  in  a  place  without  any. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  a  dull  letter,  for  I  am  very  tired. 
You  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  my  dear,  and  good- 
night. Ever  most  affectionately. 

To  Miss  Hogarth. 

Venice,  Friday,  Twenty-Jifth  November ^  1853. 

My  dearest  Gborgy — We  found  an  English  carriage 
from  Padua  at  Florence,  and  hired  it  to  bring  it  back 
again.  We  travelled  post  with  four  horses  all  the  way 
(from  Padua  to  this  place  there  is  a  railroad)  and  travelled 
all  night.  We  left  Florence  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  got  to  Padua  at  eleven  next  day — yesterday. 
The  cold  at  night  was  most  intense.  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  felt  it  colder.  But  our  carriage  was  very  comfort- 
able, and  we  had  some  wine  and  some  rum  to  keep  us 
warm.  We  came  by  Bologna  (where  we  had  tea)  and 
Ferrara.  You  may  imagine  the  delays  in  the  night  when 
I  tell  you  that  each  of  our  passports,  after  receiving  six 
visSs  at  Florence,  received  in  the  course  of  the  one  night, 
nine  morcy  every  one  of  which  was  written  and  sealed; 
somebody  being  slowly  knoeked  out  of  bed  to  do  it  every 
timel    It  really  was  excruciating. 

Landor  had  sent  me  a  letter  to  his  son,  and  on  the  day 
before  we  left  Florence  I  thought  I  would  go  out  to  Fiesoli 
and  leave  it.  So  I  got  a  little-  one-horse  open  carriage 
and  drove  off  alone.  We  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Villa  Landoro,  and  were  driving  down  a  very  narrow 
lane  like  one  of  those  at  Albaro,  when  I  saw  an  elderly 
lady  coming  towards  us,  very  well  dressed  in  silk  of  the 
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Queen's  blue,  and  walking  freshly  and  briskly  against 
the  wind  at  a.  good  round  pace.  It  was  a  bright,  cloud- 
less, very  cold  day,  and  1,  thought  she  walked  with  great 
spirit,  as  if  she  enjoyed  it.  I  ^s6  thought  (perhaps  that 
was  having  him  in  my  mind)  that  her  ruddy  face  was 
shaped  like  Lan dor's.  All  of  a  sudden  the  coachman 
pulls  up,  and  looks  inquiringly  at  me.  "What's  the 
matter?"  says  L  "Eccoa  la  Signora  Landoro?"  says  he. 
"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  don't  stop,"  says  I»  "/  don't 
know  her,  I  am  only  going  to  the  house  to  leave  :a 
letter — go  on!"  Meanwhile  she  (still  coming' on)  looked 
at  me,  and  I  looked  at  her,  and  we  were  both  a  good  deal 
confused,  and  so  went  qur  several  ways.  Altogether,  I 
think  it  was  as  disconcerting  a  meeting  as  I  ever  took 
part  in,  and  as-  odd  a  one*  Under  any  other  circunv 
stances  I  should  have  introduced  myself,  but  the  separa- 
tion made  the  circumstances  so  peculiar  that "  I  didn't  like." 
The  Plornishghenter  *  is  evidently  the  greatest,  no^ 
blest,  finest,  cleverest,  brightest,  and  most  brilliant  of  boys. 
Your  account  of  him  is  most  delightful,  and  I'  hope  to 
find  another  letter  from  you,  somewhere  on  the  road,  mak- 
ing me  informed  of  his  demeanour  on  your  return.  On 
which  occasion,  as  on  evfery  other,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  have  distinguished  himself  as  aai  irresistibly  attract- 
ing, captivating  May-Roon-Ti-Goon-Ter.  Give  him  a 
good  many  kisses  for  me.  I  quite  agrige  withSyd  as  to 
his  ideas  of  paying  attention  to  the  old, gentleman.  It's 
not  bad,  but  deficient  in  originality.  The  usual  deficiency 
of  an  inferior  intellects  with  so  great  a  model  before  him. 
I  am  very  curious  to  see  whether  the  Plom  remembers 
me  on  my  reappearance..  ' 

Most  affectionately  yours. 

To  M.  Dij  Cbrjat. 

Tatistock  House,  Monday,  SixteerUh  January ,  1854. 
My  dear  CERjAt — Guilty.     The  accused  pleads  guilty, 
but  throws  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.     He 
humbly  represents  that  his  usual  hour  for  getting  up,  in 

'    *  Dickens's  youngest  son,  Edward  Birlwer  Lytton  Dickens,  bom 
m  1862.^Ed. 
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the  course  of  his  travels,  was  three  o'clock  iii  "the  morrt- 
ing,  and  his  usual  hour  for  going  to  bed,  nine  or  ten  thie 
next  night.  That  the  places  in  which  he  chiefly  deviated 
from  these  rules  of  hardship,  were  Rome  and  Venice; 
and  that  at  those  cities  of  fame  he  shut  himself  up  ih  soli- 
tude, and  wrote  Christmas  papers  for  the  incompai*able 
publication  known  as  "Household  Words.'*  That  his 
Correspondence  at  all  times,  arising  out  of  the  business 
of  the  said  "Household  Words"  alone,  was  Veiy  heaVy. 
That  his  offence,  though  undoubtedly  committed,  was 
unavoidable,  and  that  a  nominal  punishnient  will' meet 
the  justice  of  the  case. 

We  had  only  three  bad  days  out  of  the  whole  time. 
After  Naples,  which  was  very  hot,  we  had  very  colii, 
clear/ bright  weather.  When  we  got  to  Chamounix,  we 
foiind  the  greater  part  of  the  inns  shut  up  and  the  people 
gonfel  No  visitors  Whatsoever,  and  plenty  of-  snow^. 
These  were  the  very  best  circumstances  under*  which!  to 
see  the  place,  and  we  stayed  a  couple  of  days  at  the  H6iel 
de  Ldndres  (hastily  re-furbished  for  our  entertainment), 
and  climbed  through  the  snow  to  the  Mer  de  Glacie,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  Then  we  went,  in  mule  proces- 
sion (I  walking),  to  the  old  hotel  at  Martignyj  wh^re 
CoHlns  was  ill,  and  I  suppose  I  bored  Egg  to  death  by 
talking  M  the  evening  about  the  tinie  when  you  and  I 
Were  there  together.  Naples  (a  place  always  painful*  to 
me,  in  the  intense  degradation  of  the  people)  seems  to 
have  only  three  classes  of  inhabitants  left  in  itr-^priests, 
soldiers  (standing  army  one  hundred  thousand  strong), 
and  spies.  Of  macaroni  we  ate  ver^  considerable  qtian- 
tities  everywhere;  also,  for  the  benefit  of  Italy,  we"  took 
our  share  of  every  description  of  wine.  At  Naples,  I 
found  Layairdi  the  Nineveh  traveller,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine  and  an  admirable  fellow;  so  we  fraternised  and 
went  up  Vesuvius  together,  and  ate  more  macaroni  and 
drank  more  wine.  At  Rome',  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
they  were  making  a  saint  at  St.  Peter's;  on  which  occa- 
sion I  was  surprised  to  find  what  an  immense  uuiiiber  of 
pounc^p  of  wax  c£^ndles  it  tak^s  to  make  the.  regula,T>.  gw-^ 
nine  article.  From  Tuiin  to  P^ris,  over  the  Mont  CJen,i^, 
we  made  only  one  journey.  The  Rhone,  being  frozen 
and  foggy,  was  not  to.  be, navigated,  so  we  posted  from 
Lyons  to  Chdlons,  and  everybody  else  was  doing  the*  like, 
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and  there  were  no  horses  to  be  got,  md  we  were  stranded 
at  midnight  in.  amazing  little  cabarets,with  nothing  worth 
mentioning  to  eat  in  them,,  except  th^  iron  stoye,  which 
was  ruaty,  and  the  billiardttable,  which  was  musty.  We 
left, Turin  on  a  Tuepdp-y  evening,  and  arrived  in  Paris  on 
a  Friday  evening;  where  I  found  my  son  Charley,  hot — 
or  I  should  rather  say  cold — from  Germany,  with  his  arms 
and  legs  so  grown,  ©ut  of  hi^  coat  and  trpusers,  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  him,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing hirti,  under  cover  of  night,  to' a  ready-made  estabhsh- 
merii  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  they  put  him  into  bal- 
loon-waisted  pantaloons,  and  increased,  my  tJOiafusion. 
Leaving  Calais  on  the  evening  of  SUnday,  the  Tenth  of 
December;:  fact  of  distinguished  author's  being  ^.bOard, 
was  telegraphed  to  Dover  J  thereupioh  authorities  of  Dover 
Railway  detained  triEiin  to  London  for  distinguished 
author's  arrival,  rather  •  tp  the  exasperation  of  British 
public:  D.  A.. arrived. at  home  between  ten  and  eleven 
that  night,  thank  God,  and-  found  all  welt  and  happy. 

1  think  you  see  the  "Times,"  and  if  so,  you  will  have 
seen  a  very  ^aceful  athd  good  account  of  the  Birmingham 
readings.  It  was.  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  Eng- 
land  could  produce,  I  think,  in  the  way.of  a  vast  intelli* 
gent  assemblage;  and  the  success  was  most  wonderful 
and  prodigious* — perfectly  overwhelming  and  astounding 
altogether.  They  wound  up  by  giving  my  wife  a  piece 
of  plate,  having  given  me  one  before;  and  when  you 
come  to  dine  here  (may  it  be  Booni)  it  shall  be  duly  dis- 
played in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

Tell  Mrs.  Cerjat,  to  whom  my  love,  and  all  our  loves, 
that  I  have  highly  excited  them  at  home. here  by  giving 
them  an  aiccount  in  detail  of  all  your  daughters;  further, 
that  the  way  in  which  Catherine  and  Geopgina  have  ques- 
tioned me  and  cross*questioned  me  about  you  all,  not- 
withstanding, is  ^  maddening.  Mrs.  Watson  has  been 
obliged  to  pass  her  Christmas  at  Brighton  alone  with  her 
younger  children,  in  consequ^ice  of  her  two  eldest  boys 
coming  home  to  Rockingham  from  school  with  the  whoop- 
ing-cough. The  quarantine  expires  to-day,  however; 
and  she  drives  here,  on  her  way  back  into  Northampton- 
shire, to-morrow:  : 

The  sad  affair  of  the  Preston  strike  remains  unsettled  j 
arid'  I  hear,  on  strong  authority,  that  if  that  Were  settled/ 

12 
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the  Manchester  people  are  prepared  to  strike  next.  Pro- 
visions very  dear,  but  the  people  very  temperate  and  quiet 
in  general.  So  ends  this  jumble,  which  looks  like  the  in- 
dex to  a  chapter  in  a  book,  I  find,  when  I  read  it  over. 
— Ever,  my  dear  Cerjat,  Heartily  your  Friend. 


To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Villa  du  Camp  de  Droitb,  Bouloonb, 

Wednesday  Night,  Twelfth  July,  1854. 

My  dear  Collins — Bobbing  up,  corkwise,  from  a  sea 
of  "Hard  Times,"  I  beg  to  report  this  tenement — amaz- 
ing! !  !  Range  of  view  and  air,  most  free  and  delightful; 
hill-side  garden,  delicious;  field,  stupendous;  specula- 
tions in  haycocks  already  effected  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  view  to  the  keeping  up  of  a  "  home"  at  rounders. 

I  hope  to  finish  and  get  to  town  by  next  Wednesday 
night,  the  nineteenth;  what  do  you  say  to  coming  back 
with  me  on  the  folloyring  Tuesday?  The  interval  I  pro- 
pose to  pass  in  a  career  of  amiable  dissipation  and  un- 
bounded license  in  the  metropolis.  If  you  will  come  and 
breakfast  with  me  about  midnight — anywhere — ^any  day, 
and  go  to  bed  no  more  until  we  fly  to  these  pastoral  re- 
treats, I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  so  vicious  an  associate. 

Will  you  undertake  to  let  Ward  know  that  if  he  still 
wishes  me  to  sit  to  him,  he  shall  have  me. as  long  as  he 
likes,  at  Tavistock  House,  on  Monday,  the  24th,  from 
ten  A.M.? 

I  have  made  it  understood  here  that  we  shall  want  to 
be  taken  the  greatest  care  of  this  summer,  and  to  be  fed 
on  nourishing  meats.  Several  new  dishes  have  been  re- 
hearsed and  have  come  out  very  well.  I  have  met  with 
what  they  call  in  the  City  ^'a  parcel"  of  the  celebrated 
1846  champagne.  It  is  a  very  fine  wine,  and  calculated 
to  do  us  good  when  weak. 

The  camp  is  about  a  mile  off.  Voluptuous  English 
authors  reposing  from  their  literary  fatigues  (on  their 
laurels)  are  expected,  when  all  other  things  fail,  to  lie  on 
straw  in  the  tnidst  of  it  when  the  days  iare  sunny,  and 
stare  at  the  blue  sea  until  they  fall  asleep.  (About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  have  been  at  various  times 
billeted  on  Beaucourt  since  we  have  been  here,  and  he 
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has  clinked  glasses  with  them  every  one,  and  read  a  MS. 
book  of  his  father's,  on  soldiers  in  general,  to  them  all.) 

1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  say  to  these  various 
proposals.  I  write  with  the  Emperor  in  the  tojwn,  and  a 
great  expenditure  of  tricolour  floating  thereabouts,  but 
no  stir  makes  ita  Way  to  this  inaccessible  retreat.  It  is 
like  being  up  in  a  balloon.  Lionising  Englishmen  and 
Germans  start  to  call,  and  are  found  lying  imbecile  in  the 
road  half-way  up.     Ha!  ha!  ha!         "  Ever  faithfully. 


To  W.  WiLKiB  Collins. 

BotjLOGNQ,  Tuesday f  Twenty-sixth  September,  1854. 

My  dear  CoLLuifs — First,  I  have  to  report  that  I. re- 
ceived your  letter  with  much  pleasure. 

Secondly,  that  the  wether  has  entirely  changed.  It 
is  so  cool  that  we  hate  not  only  d  fire  in  the  drawing- 
room  regularly,  but  another  to  diite  by.  The  delicious 
freshness  of  the  air  is  charming,  and  it  is  generally  bright 
and  windy  beddes. 

Thirdly,  that  V-* 's  intellectual  faculties  appear  to 

have  developed  suddenly.  He  has  taken  to  borrowing 
money;  from  which  I  infer  (as  he  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  repaying)  that  hid  mental  powers  are  of  a  high 
order.  Having  got  a  franc  from  me,  he  fell  upon  Mrs. 
Dickens  for  five,sou<3.  She  declining  to  enter  into  the 
transaction,  be  bdeaguered  that  feeble  little  couple,  Harry 
and  Sydney,  into  paying  two  sous  eaeh  for  "tickets"  to 
behold  the  ravishing  spectacle  of  an.utterly-non-existent- 
and-therefo(re*impossible-to-be*produced  toy  theatre.  He 
eats  stony  apples,  and  harbours  designs  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures  untii  he  has  become  light-beaded.  From  the 
couoh  rendered  uneasy  by  this  disorder  he  has  arisen  with 
an  excessively  protuberant  forehead,  a  dull  slow  eye,  a 
complexion  of  a  leaden  hue,  ^,nd  a  croaky  voice.  He  has 
become  a  h6rror  to  me,  and  I;  resort  to  the  most  cowardly 
expedients,  to  avoid  n^eeting  him*  He,,  on  the  ojbher  hand, 
wanting  another  franc,  dodges  me  round  those  trees  at 
the  comer,  and  at  the  back  door;  and  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment upon  me  that  I  shall  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  cupidity 
at  last. 

On  the  Sunday  night  after  you  left,  or  rather  on  the 
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Monday  morning  at  half-past  one,  Mary  was  taken  very 
ill,  English  cholera.  She  was  sinking  so  fast,  and  the 
i^ickness  was  so  exceedingly  alarming,  that  it  fevideiitly 
would  not  do  to  wait  for  EUiotson.*  I  caused  everything 
to  be  done  that  we  had  naturally  often  thought  of,  in  a 
lonely  house  so  full  of  children,  and  fell  back  upon  the  old 
remedy;  though  the  difficulty  of  giving  even  it  was  ren- 
dered ver}'- great  by  the  frightful  sickness.  Thank  God, 
she  recovered  so  favourably  that  by  breakfast  time!  she  was 
fast  asleep.  She  slept  twenty-four  hours,  and  has  never 
had  the  least  uneasiness  since.  I  heard — of  course  after- 
wards— that  she  had  had  an  attack  of  sickness  two  nights 
before.  I  think  that  long  ride  and  those  late  dinners  had 
been  too  miich  for  her.  Without  therti  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  she  would  have  been  ill.- 

Last  Sunday  as  ever  was,  the  theatre  took  fire  at  half^ 
past  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  Being  close  by  the  English 
Church,  it  showered  hot  sparks  into  that  templfe  through 
the  open  windows.     Whereupon  the  congregation  shriek^id 

and  r*ose  )and  tumbled  out  into  the  street;  * benignly 

observing  to  the  only  ancient  female  who  would  listen  to 
him,  "I'  fear  we  must  part";  and  afterwards  being  be- 
held in'  the  street — in  his  robes  and  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
wildness  on*  him — ^handing  ladies  over  the  kennel  into 
shops  and  other  structures,  where  they  had  no  business 
whatever,'  or  the  least  desire  to  go.  I  got  to  the  back 
of  the  theatre,  where  I  could  see  in  through  some  great 
doors  that  had  been' forced  oipen,  and  whence  the  spec- 
tacle of -the  whole  interior,  burning  like  a  red-hot  cavern^ 
wias  really  very  fine,  eVen  in  the  daylight.  Meantime  the 
soldiers  wei'e  at  work,  "saving"  the  scenery  by  pitching 
it  into  the  nejtt  street;  and  the  poor  little  properties  (one 
spinning-wheel,  a  feeble  imitation  of  a  WateiMvheel,  and 
a  basketful  of  the  dismalest  artificial  floweiw  very  con- 
spicuous) were  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  the 
greatest  e^^citemerit,  as  if  they  were  rescued  children  •  or 
lovely  women.  In  four  or  fiv^  hours  the  whole  place  was 
burnt  down,  except  the  outer  walls.  Never  in  my  days 
did  I  behold  such  feeble  endeavours  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tinguishment.    On  an  iaverage  I  should  say  it  took  ten 

*  Dr.  EUiotson  happened,  fortunately,  to  be  staying  at  Boulogne 
at  this  tiinfe.— ^Ed. 
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piinutes  to.  throw  half  a  gallon  of  water  on  the  .great  roar- 
ing heap;,  and  every  time  it  was  insulted  in  this  way  it 
gave  a  ferpcipus  burst,  and  everybody  ran  off.  Beau- 
court  has  been  going  about  for  two  days  in  a  cle^n  cx^Uar*, 
which  phen,oinenon  evidently  means  something,  but  I 
don't  know  what.  Elliotson  reports  that  the  great  con- 
jurer lives  at  his  hotel,  has  extra  wine  every  day,  and 
fares  expensively* ,  Is  he  the  devil? 

I  have  heard  from  the  Kernel.*  Wa'al,  sir,  sayin'  as  he 
mindfed  to  locate  himself  with  us  for  a  week;  I  expected 
to. have,  heard  from  h^m  again  this  morning,  but  have  not. 

Th|9  Plornish-Marpqn  desires,  his  duty.  He  ha4  a  fall 
yesterday,  through  overbalancing  himself  in  kicking  his 
nurse.  Ever  faithfully. 


To  Frank  StONB,  A.R.A. 

.Boulogne,  Friday,  ThirteerUh  October,,  1864. 

My  dear  .  Stone— Having  some  little  matters  that 
rather  press  on  mjr  lattention  to  see  to  in  town,  I  have 
made  up  iny  mind:to  relinquish!  the  walking  project,  and 
come  straight  home  (by  way  of  Folkestone)  on  Tuesday; 
I  shall  be  due  In  town  at: midnight,  and  shall  hope  to  see 
you  next  day,  with  the  top  of  your  coat-collar  mended. 

Everything  that  happens  here  we  suppose  to  be  an  an- 
nouncement of.tbe  taking  of  Sebastopol.  When  a  church- 
clock  strikes,  we  think  it  is  the  joy-bell,  and  fly  out  of 
the  house,  in  a  burst  of  nationality-^— to  aneafc  in  again. 
If  they  practise  firing  at  the  camp,  we  are; sure,  it  is  the 
artillery  celebrating:  the  fall  of  the  Russian,  and  we.  be- 
come enthusiastic  in  a  moment.  I  live  in  constant,  readi- 
ness to  illuminate  the  whole  house.'  Whatever  anybody 
says  I  beHeve;  everybody  says,  every  day,  that.Sebasr 
topol  is  in  flames.  Sometimes  the  Commander-in-Chief 
has  blown  himself  up,  with  seventy-five  thousand .  men. 
Sometimes  he. has  "cut"  his  way  through  Lord- Raglwoi,. 
and  has  fallen  back  on  the!  advancing,  body  of  thie  Rus- 
sians, one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  strong,,  whom 
he. is  going  to  "bring  up''  (I  don't  know  where  from,. or 
how,  or  when,  or  why.)  for  the  destruction  of  the  Allies. 
All  these  things,  in  the  words  of  the  catechism,  "I  stead- 
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fastly  believe,"  until  I  become  a  mere  driveller,  a  moon- 
struck, babbling,  staring,  credulous,  imbecile,  greedy, 
gaping,  wooden-headed,  addle-brained,  wool-gathering, 
dreary,  vacant,  obstinate  civilian. 

Ever,  my  fellow-countryman,  affectionately. 


To  THE  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson. 

Tavistock  House,  Wednesday,  First  November,  1854. . 

My  dear  Mrs.  Watson — The  '*Walk"  is  not  my  writ- 
ing. It  is  very  well  done  by  a  close  imitator.  Why  I 
found  myself  so  "used  up"  after  "Hard  Times"  I  scarcely 
know,  perhaps  because  I  intended  to  do  nothing  in  that 
way  for  a  year,  when  the  idea  laid  hold  of  me  by  the 
throat  in  a  very  violent  naanner,  and  because  the  com- 
pression and  close  condensation  necessary  for  that  dis- 
jointed form  of  pubhcation  gave  me  perpetual  trouble. 
But  I  really  was  tired,  which  is  a  result  so  very  incom- 
prehensible that  I  can't  forget  it.  I  have  passed  an  idle 
autumn  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and  am  dreadfully  brown 
and  big. 

If  you  carry  out  that  bright  Croydon  idea>  rely  on  our 
glad  co-operation,  only  let  me  know  all  about  it  a  few 
days  beforehand;  and  if  you  feel  equal  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  moustache  (which  has  been  cut  lately)  it  will 
give  us  the  heartiest  pleasure  to  come  and  meet  you* 
This  in  spite  of  the  terrific  duffeiy  of  the  Crystal  Palac^. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  in  itself;  but  to  have  so  very 
large  a  building  continually  crammed  down  one's  throat, 
and  to  find  it  a  new  page  in  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man'* 
to  go  there,  is  a  little  more  than  even  I  (and  you  know 
how  amiable  I  am)  can  endure. 

You  always  like  to  know  what  I  am  going  to  do,  so  I 
beg  to  announce  that  on  the  nineteenth  of  December  I 
am  goiiig  to  read  the  "Carol"  at  Reading,  where  I  under- 
took the  presidency  of  the  Literary  Institution  on  the 
death  of  poor  dear  Talfourd.  Then  I  am  going  on  to 
Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  do  the  like  for-  another  in- 
stitution, which  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  pleasures  of 
Macready's  Kfe.  Then  I  am  coming  home  for  Christmas 
Day.  Then  I  believe  I  must  go  to  Bradford,  in  York- 
shire, to  read  once  more  to  a  little  fir^ide  party  of  four 
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thousand.  Then  I  am  coming  home  again  to  get  up  a 
new  little  version  of  '*The  Children  in  the  Wood''  (yet 
to  be  written,  by  the  bye),  for  the  children  to  act  on 
Charley's  birthday. 

I  am  full  of  mixed  feeling  about  the  war* — admiration 
of  our  valiant  men,  burning  desires  to  cut  the  Emperor 
of  Russia's  throat,  and  something  like  despair  to  see  how 
the  old  cannon-smoke  and  blood-mists  obscure  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  the  people  at  home.  When  I  consider 
the  Patriotic  Fund  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  poverty  and  wretchedness  engendered  by  cholera, 
of  which  in  London  alone,  an  infinitely  larger  number  of 
English  people  than  are  likely  to  be  slain  in  the  whole 
Russian  war  have  miserably  and  needlessly  died — I  feel 
as  if  the  world  had  b^en  pushed  back  five  hundred  years. 
If  you  are  reading  new  books  just  now  I  think  you  will 
be  interested  with  a  controversy  between  Whewell  and 
Brewster,  on  the  question  of  the  shining  orbs  about  us 
being  inhabited  or  no.  Whewell's  book  is  called,  "On 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds";  Brewster's,  "More  Worlds  than 
One."  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  know  all  about  them. 
They  bring  together  a  vast  number  of  points  of  great  in- 
terest in  natural  philosophy,  and  some  very  curious  rea- 
soning on  both  sides,  and  leave  the  matter  pretty  much 
where  it  was. 

We  had  a  fine  absurdity  in  connection  with  our  lug- 
gage, when  we  left  Boulogne.  The  barometer  had  within 
a  few  hours  fallen  about  a  foot,  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
and  it  was  a  tremendous  night,  blowing  a  gale  of  wirid 
and  raining  a  little  deluge.  The  luggage  (pretty  heavy 
as  you  may  suppose),  in  a  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  stuck 
fast  in  a  rut  in  our  field,  and  couldn^t  be  moved.  Our 
man,  made  a  lunatic  by  the  extremity  of  the  occasion, 
ran  down  to  the  town  to  get  two  more  horses  to  help  it 
out,  when  he  returned  with  those' horses  and  carter  B, 
the  most  beaming  of  men;  carter  A,  who  had  been  soak- 
ing all  the  time  by  the  disabled  vehicle,  descried  in  carter 
B  the  acknowledged  enemy  of  his  existence,  took  his  own 
two  horses  out,  and  walked  off  with  them!  After  which, 
the  whole  set-out  remained  in  the  field  all  night,  and  we 
came  to  town,  thirteen  individuals,  with  one  comb  and 

*  The  Crimean  War.~ED. 
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a   pocket-handkerchief.     I  was   upside-do Wn   during  the 
greater  part  of  the  passage. 

Dr.  Rae*s  account  of  Franklin's  unfortunate  party  *  is 
deeply  interesting;  but  I  think  hasty  in  its  acceptance 
of  th(3  details,  particularly  in  the  statement  that  they 
had  eaten  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions,  which  I 
don't  believe.  Franklin,  on  a  former  occasion,  was  almost 
starved  to  death,  had  gone  through  all  th6  pains  of  that 
sad  end,  and  lain  down  to  die,  and  no  such  thought  had 
presented  itself  to  any  of  them.  In  famous  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  any  person  of  any  hu- 
manising education  or  refinement  resorts  to  this  dreadful 
means  of  prolonging  life.  In  open  boats,  the  coarsest  and 
commonest  men  of  the  shipwrecked  party  have  done  such 
things;  but  I  don't  remember  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  an  officer  had  overcome  the  loathing  that  the  idea 
had  inspired.  Dr.  Rae  talks  about  their  ddokihg  these 
remains  too.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  fUel  came 
from.— Ever,  my  dear  Mrs.  Watson, 

Affectionately  yovirs. 


To  Miss  Procter. 

Tavistock  House,  Sunday,  Seventeenth  Decemb&t,  1854. 

My  dear  Miss  Procter — You  have  given  me.  a  new 
sensation.  I  did  suppose  that  nothing  in  ttiis  singular 
*  world  could  surprise  me,  but  you  have,  done  it. 

You  will  believe  my  congratulations ,  on  the  delicacy 
and  talent,  of  your  writing  to  be  sincere,  .From  the  first, 
I  have  always  had  an  especial  interest  in  that  Migs  Ber- 
wi,ck,t  and  have  over  and,  over  again  questioned  Wills 
about  her.  .  I  suppo3e  he  ha§  gouQ  on  gradually  building 
up  an  imaginary  structure  of  life  and  adventure  for  her, 
but  he  has  givei?i  me  the  strangest  information!  Only 
yesterd^-y  w^eek,  when  we;  were  "making  up"  "The  Poor 
.Travellers/'  as  I  sat  meditatively  poking  jbhe. office  fire,  J 
said  to  him,  "Wills,  have  you  got  that  Miss  Berwick's 

^  Sir  John  FrankUb's  Arctic  expedition,  1845i — Ed.> 

t  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  daughter  of  Dickens's  friend  Bryan 
Waller  Procter  ("Barry  Cornwall ")», had  pontributed  to  "House- 
hold Words "  under  the  pseudonyrti  of  Miss  Mary  Berwick. — Ed. 
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proof  back,  of  the  little  sailor's  song?''  **No,"  he  said. 
"  Well,  but  why  not?"  I  asked  him.  "  Why,  you  know," 
he  answered,  "  as  I  have  often  told  you  before,  she  don't 
live  at  the  place  to  which  her  letters  are  addressed,  and 
so  thiere's  always  difficulty  and  delay  in  co^lmunicat- 
ing  with  her."  "  Do  you  know  what  age  she  is?"  1  said. 
Here  he  looked  unfathsomably  profound,  and  returned, 
"Rather  advanced  in  life."  "You  said  she  was  a  gpver* 
ness,  didn't  you?"  said  I;  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
most  emphatic  and  positive  manner,  "A  governess." 

He  then  came,  and  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  hearth, 
with  his  back  to  the  fir6,  and  delivered  himself  like  an 
oracle  concerning  you.  He  told  me  that  early  in  life 
(conveying  to  me  the  impression  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a .  century -ago) .  you  had  had  your  feelings  desperately 
wounded  by  some  cause,  real  or  imaginary^"  It  does  not 
matter  which,"  said  I,  with  the  greatest  sa^$w;ity — and 
that  you  had  then  taken  to  writing  verses.  That  you 
were  of  an  unhappy  temperament,  but  keenly  sensitive 
to  encouragement.  That  you  wrote  after  the  educational 
duties  of  the  day  were  discharged.  That  you  sometimes 
thought  of  never  writing  any  more.  That  you  had  been 
away  for  some  time  "with  your  pupils.'/  That  your 
letters  were  of  a. mild  and  melancholy  character,  and  that 
you  did  not  seem  to  care  as  much  as  might  be  expected 
about  money.  All  this  time  I  sat  poking  the  fire,  with  a 
wisdom  upon  me  absolutely  crushing;  and  finally  I  begged 
him  to  assure  the  lady  that  she  might  trust  me  with  her 
real  address,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to:  h^ve  it  now, 
as  I  hoped  our  further  communications,  «tc.  etc.  etc. 
You  must  have  felt  enormouly  wicked  last  Tuesday,  when 
I,  such  a  babe  in  the  wood,  was  uneonaciously  prattling 
to  you.  But  you  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure,  and 
have  made  me  shed  so  many. tears,  that  I  can  only  think 
of  you  now  in  association  with  the  sentimei^t  and  grace 
of  your  verses. 

So  pray  accept  the  blessing  and  forgiveneiss  of  Richard 
Watts,  though  I  am  afraid  you  come  under  both  his  con- 
ditions of  exclusion.*  Very  faithfully  yours. 


♦The  inscription  on  the  house  in  Rochester  known  as  "Watts" 
Charity  "is  to  the  eflFect  that  it  furnis^s  a  night's  lodging  for  ^hc 
poor  travdlera— "not  being  Rogues  or  Proctors,"-— Ed.  • 
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To  M.  DE   Cerjat. 

Tavistock  House,  Third  January,  1855. 

My  dear  Cerjat — When  your  Christmas  letter  did  not 
arrive  according  to  custom,  I  felt  as  if  a  bit  of  Christmas 
had  fallen  out  and  there  was  no  supplying  the  piece. 
However,  it  was  soon  supplied  by  yourself,  and  the  bowl 
became  round  and  souild  again. 

The  Christmas  number  of  "  Household  Words,"  I  sup- 
pose, will  reach  Lausanne  about  midsummer.  The  first 
ten  pages  or  so — all  under  the  head  of  *^The  First  Poor 
Traveller" — are  written  by  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  find, 
in  the  story  of  the  soldier  which  they  contain,  something 
that  may  move  you  a  little.  It  moved  me  not  a  little  in 
the  writing,  and  I  believe  has  touched  a  vast  number  of 
people.     We  have  sold  eighty  thousand  of  it. 

I  am  but  newly  come  home  from  reading  at  Reading, 
and  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Bradford,  in 
Yorkshire.  Wonderful  audiences!  and  the  number  at 
the  last  place  three  thousand  seven  hundred.  And  yet 
but  for  the  noise  of  their  laughing  and  cheering,  they 
"went"  like  one  man. 

The  absorption  of  the  English  mind  in  the  war  is,  to 
me,  a  melancholy  thing.  Every  other  subject  of  popu- 
lar solicitude  and  sympathy  goes  down  before  it.  I  fear 
I  clearly  see  that  for  years  to  come  domestic  reforms  are 
shaken  to  the  root;  every  miserable  red-tapist  flourishes 
war  over  the  head  of  every  protester  against  his  humbug; 
and  everything  connected  ^ith  it  is  pushed  to  such  an 
unreasonable  extent,  that,  however  kind  and  necessary 
it  may  l>e  in  itself,  it  becomes  ridiculous.  For  all  this  is 
an  indubitable  fact,  I  conceive,  that  Russia  must  be 
stopped,  and  that  the  future  peace  of  the  world  renders 
the  war  imperative  upon  us.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
lately  addressed  a  private  letter  to  the  newspapers,  en- 
treating them  to  exercise  a  larger  discretion  in  respect 
of  the  letters  of  "Our  Own  Correspondents,"  against 
which  Lord  Raglan  protests  as  giving  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  information  for  nothing  which  would  cost  him  (if 
indeed  he  could  get  it  at  all)  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  communication  has  not  been  at- 
tended with  much  effect,  so  far  as  I  can  see.     In  the  mean- 
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time  I  do  suppose  we  have  the  wretchedest  Ministry  that 
ever  was — in  whom  nobody  not  ih  office  of  sonie  sort 
believes — yet  whom  there  is  nobody  to  displace.  The 
strangest  result,  perhaps,  of  years  of  Reformed  Parliaments 
that  ever  the  general  sagacity  did  not  forsake. 

Let  me  recommend  you,  as  a  brother-reader  of  high 
distinction,  two  comedies,  both  Goldstnith's — "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,''  and  "The  Good-natured  Man." 
Both  are  so  admirable  and  so  delightfully  written  that 
they  read  wonderfully.  A  friend  of  mine,  Forster,  who 
wrote  the  "  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  was  very  ill  a  year  or  so 
ago^  and^begged  me  to  read  to  him  one  night  as  he  lay 
in  bed,  "something  of  Goldsmith's."  I  feU  upon  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  ^.nd  we  enjoyed  it  with  that  wonder- 
ful intensity,  that  I  believe  he  began  to  get  better  in  the 
first  scene,  and  was  all  right  again  in  the  fifth  act. 

I  am  charmed  by  your  account  of  Haldimand,  to  wh6m 
my  love.  Tell  him  Sydney  Smith's  daughter  has  pri- 
vately printed  a  life  of  her  father  with  selections  from  his 
letters,  which  has  great  merit,  and  often  presents  him 
exactly  as  he  used  to  be.  I  have  strongly  urged  her  to 
publish  it,  and  I  .think  she  will  do  so,  about  March. 

My  eldest  boy  has  come  home  from  Germany  to  learn 
a  business  life  at  Birmingham  (I  think),  first  of  all.  The 
whole  nine  are  well  and  happy.  Ditto,  Mrs.  Dickens. 
Ditto,  Georgina,  My  two  girls  are  full  of  interest  in  yours; 
and  one  of  mine  (as  I  think  I  told  you  when  I  was  at  th6 
Elysee)  is  curiously  like  one  of  yours  in  the  face.  They 
are  all  agog  now  about  a  great  fairy  play,  which  is  to  come 
off  here  next  Monday.  The* house  is  full  of  spangles,  gas, 
Jew  theatrical  tailors,  and  pantomime  carpenters.  We 
all  unite  in  kindest  and  best  loves  to  dear  Mrs.  Cerjat 
and  all  the  blooming  daughters.  And  I  ^m^.with  fre- 
quent thoughts  of  you  and  cordial  affection,  ever,  my 
dear  Cerjat,  Your  faithful  Friend.. 

To  Arthur  Ryland. 
Tavistock  House,  Monday,  Twenty-nirdfi  January,  1855. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ryland — I  have  been  in  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty— which  I  am  not  yet  out  of — to  know  what  to 
read  at  Birmingham.     I  fear  the  idea  of  next  month  is 
now  impracticable.     Which  of  two  other  months  do  you 
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t-hink  would  be  preferable  for  your  Birmingham  objects? 
fs^ext  May,  or  next  December? 

Paving  already  read  two  Christmas  books  at  Birming- 
ham, I  should  like  to  get  out  of  that  restriction,  and  have 
a  swim  in  the  broader  waters  of  one  of  my  long  books. 
I  have  been  poring  over  **  Copperfield "  (which  is  my 
favourite),  with  the  idea  *  of  getting  a  reading  out  of  it, 
to  be  called  by  some  such  name  as  "  Young  Housekeep- 
ing and  Little  Emily.''  But  there  is  still  the  huge  dif- 
ficulty that  I  constructed  the  whole  with  immense  pains, 
and  have  so  woven  it  up  and  blended  it  together,  that  I 
cannot  yet  so  separate  the  parts  as  to  tell  the  story  of 
t)avid's  married  life  with  t)ora,  and  the  story  of  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty's  search  for  his  niece,  within  the  time.  This  is  my 
.object. .  ,  If  I  could  possibly  bring  it  tp  bear,  it  would  majce 
a  very  attractive  reading,  with  a  strong  interest  in  it,  and 
Si  qertain  completeness. 

This  is  exactly  the  state  of  the  case.  I  don't  mind 
confiding  to  you,  that  I  never  can  approach  the  book 
with  perfect,  composure  (it  had  such  perfect  possession  of 
jne  when  I  wrote  it),  and  that  I  no  sooner  begin  to  try 
to  get  it  into  this  form,  th^^n  I  begin  to  read  it  all,  and  to 
feel  that  I  cannot  disturb  it.  I  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  agreement  we  made  at  parting,  and  I  have  sat  star- 
ing ati  the  backs  of  my  books  for  an  inspiration.  This 
project  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  constantly  reverted 
to,  and  yet  I  have  made  no  progress  in  it! 

Faithfully  yours  always. 

To  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Tavistock  Hottse,    ' 
Friday  Evening,  Twenty-third  Mardhf  1855. 

My  dear  Thackeray^I  have  read  in  the  "Times" 
to-day  an  account  of  your  last  night's  lecture,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  assuring  you  in  all  truth  and  earnestness  that 
I  am  profoundly  touched  by  your  generous  reference  to 
me.  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  what  a  glow  it  spread 
over  my  heart.  Out  of  its  fulness  I  do  entreat  you  to 
believe  that  I  shall  never  forget  your  words  of  commen- 

*  His  first  proposal  for  "Gopperfield,"  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
his  readings. — Ed. 
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dation.     If  you  could  wholly  know  at  .once,  how  you  have 
moved  me,  and  how  you  have  animated  me,  you  would 
be  the  happier,  I  am  very  certain. 
•  '  Faithfully  yours 'evier. 

To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Tavistock  House,  Saturday y  Twenty^fourth  March,  1855.  ■ 

My  dear  Collins-^I  am  charmed  to  hear  of  the  gfeat 
improvement,  and  really  hope  now  that  you  are  beginning 
to  see  land. 

The  train  (an  express  one)  leaves  London  Bridge  Sta- 
tion on  Tuesday  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  Fire 
and  comfort  are  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  thfe  Inn  at 
Ashford.  We  shall  have  to  return  at  half-past  twx)in  the 
morning — getting  to*  town  before  five — but  the  interval 
between  the  Reading  and  the  Mails  will  h^  spent  by  whait 
would  be  called  in  a  popular  musical  entertainment  "ttiie 
flick  o'  our  ain  firesides'' — which  reminds  me  to  observe 
that  I  Am  dead  sick  of  the  Scottish  tongue  in  all  its  moods 
and  tenses.  ; 

You  have  guessed  right!  The  b6st  of  it  was  that  she 
[Mrs.  Gaskeli]  wrote  to  Wills,  saying  she  must  particularly 
stipulate  not  to  have  her  proofs  touched,  *- even  by  Mr. 
Dickens."  That  immortal  creature  had  gone  ovei^  tfee 
proofs  ["North  and  South"]  with  great  pains — had  of 
course  taken  out  the  stiflings — hard-plungings,  lungeings, 
and  other  convulsions — and  had  also  taken  out  her  weak- 
enings arid  damagings  of  her  own  effects.  "Very  well," 
said  the  gifted  Man,  "she  shall  have  her  own  way.  ,put 
after  it's  published  show  her  this  Proof,  and  ask  h^r  to 
consider  whether  her  story  would  have  beto  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  it." 

When  you  see  Millais,  tell  him  that  if  he  would  like  h 
quotation  for  his  fireman  picture  there  is  a  very  suitable 
and  appropriate  one  to  be  got  from  Gay's  ''Trivia.^'*  .  .'  . 

Evejr  yours. 

I  dined  with  an  old  General  yesterday,  who  went  per- 
fectly mad  at  dinner  about  the  "Times"— rexudations  tak- 
ing place  front  his  moiith  while  he  denied  all  its  state- 
ments, that  were  partly  foam,  and  partly  turbot  with 
white  sauce.  ,  He  persisted,  likewise,  in  speaking  of  that 
Journal  as  "Him." 
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To  CLARKSbN  Stanfield,  R.A. 

Tavistock  Hous£,  Sunday,  Tvoentieth  May,  1855. 

My  dear  Stanny — I  have  a  little  lark  in  contemplation, 
if  you  will  help  it  to  fly. 

Collins  has  done  a  melodrama  (a  regular  old-style  melo- 
drama), in  which  there  is  a  very  good  notion.     I  am  going 
to  act  it,  as  an  experiment,  in  the  children's  theatre  here 
— I,  Mark,  Collins,  Egg,  and  my  daughter  Mary,  the  whole 
dram,  pers.;  our  families  and  yours  the  whole  audience; 
for  I  want  to  make  the  stage  large  and  shouldn't  have 
room  for  above  five-and-twenty  spectators.     Now,  there 
is  only  one  scene  in  the  piece,  and  that,  my  tarry  lad,  is 
the  inside  of  a  lighthouse.     Will  you  come  and  paint  it 
for  us  one  night,  and  we'll  all  turn  to  and  help?    It  is  a 
mere  wall,  of  course,  but  Mark  and  I  have  sworn  that  you 
must  do  it.     If  ypu  will  say  yes,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  tiny  flats  made,  after  you  have  looked  at  the  place, 
and  not  before.    On  Wednesday  in  this  week  I  am  good 
for  a  steak  and  the  play,  if  you  will  make  your  own  ap- 
pointment here;  or  any  day  next  week  except  Thursday. 
Write  me  a  line  in  reply.     We  meari  to  burst  on  an  as- 
tonished world  with  the  melodrama,  without  any  note 
of  preparation.     So  don't  say  a  syllable  to  Forster  if  you 
should  happen  to  see  him.      Ever  affectionately  yours. 

To  Clarkson  StanpieIiD,  R.A. 

Tavistock  House,  Tuesday  Afternoon^  Six  o^ clock, 
Twenty-second  May,  1855. 

My  dear  Stanny — Your  note  came  while  I  was  out 
walking.  Even  if  I  had  been  at  home  I  could  not  have 
managed  to  dine  together  to-day,  being  under  a  beastly 
engagement  to  dine  out.  Unless  I  hear  from  you  to  the 
contrary,  I  shall  expect  you  here  some  time  to-morrow, 
and  will  remain  at  home.  I  only  wait  your  instructions 
to  get  the  little  canvases  made.  O,  what  a  pity  it  is  not 
the  outside  of  the  light'us,  with  the  sea  a-rowling  agin  it! 
Never  mind,  we*ll  get  an  effect  out  of  the  inside,  and  there's 
a  storm  and  shipwreck  "off";  and  the  great  ambition  of 
my  life  will  be  achieved  at  last,  in  the  weanng  of  a  pair  of 
very  coarse  petticoat  trousers.  So  hoorar  for  the  salt  sea, 
mate,  and  bouse  up! — Ever  affectionately,  Dicky. 
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To  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A. 

Tavistock  House,  Wednesday,  Twentieth  June,  1855. 

My  dear  Stanny — I  write  a  hasty  note  to  let  you  know 
that  last  night  was  perfectly  wonderful ! ! ! 

Such  an  audience!  Such  a  brilliant  success  from  first 
to  last!  The  Queen  had  taken  it  into  her  hefi,d  in  the 
morning  to  go  to  Chatham,  and  had  carried  Phipps  with 
her.  He  wrote  to  me  asking  if  it  were  possible  to  ^ve 
him  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  got  through  that  time  before 
the  overture,  and  he  came  without  any  dinner,  so  influr 
enced  by  eager  curiosity.  Lemon  and  I  did  every  con- 
ceivable absurdity,  I  think,  in  the  farce;  and  they  never 
left  off  laughing.  At  supper  I  proposed  your  health, 
which  was  drunk  with  nine  times  nine,  and  three  cheers 
over.  We  then  turned  to  at  Scotch  reel&  (having  had  no 
exercise),  and  danced  in  the  maddest  way  until  five  this 
morning. 

It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  guide  the  pen. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours. 

To  Mrs.  Winter 

Tavistock  House,  Saturday,  Thirtieth  June,  1855. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Winter — I  am  truly  grieved  to  hear  of 
your  affliction  in  the  loss  of  your  darling  baby.  But  if 
you  be  not,  even  already,  so  reconciled  to  the  parting 
from  that  innocent  child  for  a  little  while,  as  to  bear  it 
gently  and  with  a  softened  sorroW,  I  know  that  that  riot 
unhappy  state  of  mind  must  soon  arise.  The  dekth  of 
infants  is  a  release  from  so  much  chance  and  change^- 
from  so  many  casualties  and  distresses — and  is  a  thing  sd 
beautiful  in  its  serenity  and  peace — that  it  should  not  be 
a  bitterness,  even  in  a  mother's  heart.  The  simplest  and 
most  affecting  passage  in  all  the  noble  history  of  our  Great 
Master,  is  His  consideration  for  little  children;  and  in 
reference  to  yours,  as  many  millions  of  bereaved  mothers 
poor  and  rich  will  do  in  reference  to  theirs  until  the  end 
of  time,  you  may  take  the  comfort  of  the  generous  words, 
^'And  He  took  a  child  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  them." 

In  a  book,  by  one  of  the  greatest  English  writers,* 

*  Henry  Fielding. — Ed, 
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called  "A  Jouj'ney  from  this  World  to  the  Next/'  a  parent 
comes  to  the  distant  country  beyond  the  grave,  and  finds 
the  little  girl  he  had  lost  so  long  ago,  engaged  in  building 
a. bower, to  receive  him  in,  when  his  aged  steps  should 
bring  him  there  at  last.  He  is  filled  with  joy  to  see  her, 
so  yO(Uj>g — so  bright— tSo  full  of  promise— and  is .  enrap- 
tured to  think  that  she  never  was  old,  wan,  tearful,  with- 
pued.  This  is  always  one  of  the  sources  of  consolation  in 
the  deaths  of  children.  With  no  effort  of  the  fancy,  with 
nothing  to  undo,  you  will  always  be  able  to  think, of  the 
pretty  creature  you  have  lost,  as  a  child  in  heaven^  , 

A  poor  little  baby  of  mine  lies  in  Highgate  cemetery 
-TT-and  I  laid  her  just  as  you  think  of  laying  yours,  in  the 
catacombs  there,  until  I  made  a  resting-plac^  for  all  of 
us  in  the,  free  air. 

It  is  better  that  I  i^ould  not  come  to  see  yoij*  I  feel 
quite,  sure  of  that,  and  will  think  of  you  instead. 

God  bless  and  comfort  you!  Mrs.  Dickens  and  her 
sister  send  their  kindest  condolences  to  ypur^elf  an|i  -Mr. 
Winter.    I  add  mine  with  all  my  heart. 

Affectionately  your  Friend. 

To  W.  H.  Wills. 

49  AvENUEj  DE8  Champs  Elys^es,  Paris, 

Sunday  Night,  TwerUy-first  October ^  1855. 

My  DEAR  Wills— I  will  try  my  hand  at  that  paper  for 
"H.  W."  to-morrow  if  I  can  get  a  yard  of  flooring  to  sit 
upon;  but  we  have  really  been  in  that  state  6f  topsy- 
turvyhood  that  even  that  has  been  an  unattainable  lux- 
ury, and  may  yet  be  for  eight-and-forty  hours  or  so,  for 
anything  I  see  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  two  floors  here — entresol  and  first— in  a  doll's 
house,  but  really  pretty  within,  and  the  view  without, 
astounding,  as  you  will  say  when  yoii  come.  The  house 
is  on  the  Exposition  side,  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  Franconi's,  of  course  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
and  close  to  the  Jardin  d'Hiver.  We  have  no  fewer  than 
six  rooms  (besides  the  back  ones)  looking  oh  the  Champs 
Elysees,  with  the  wonderful  life  perpetually  flowing  up 
and  down.  We  have  no  spare-room,  but  excellent  st<i)w- 
age  for  the  whole  family,  including  a  capital  dressihg- 
roon)  for  me,  and  a  really  slap-up  kitchen  near  the  stairs. 
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But,  sir — but — ^when  Georgina,  the  servants,  and  I 
were  here  for  the  first  night  (Catherine  and  the  rest  b^ing 
at  Boulpgne),  I  heard  Georgy  restldss— turned  out — 
^ked:  "What's  the  matter?"  "Oh,  it's  dreadfully 
dirty.  I  can't  sleep  for  the  smell  of  my  room" — ^imagine 
all  my  stage-managerial  energies  myltiplied  at  daybreak 
by  a  thousand.  Imagine  the  porter;  the  porter's  Wife, 
the  porter's  wife's  sister,  a  feeble  upholsterer  of  enormous 
age  from  round  the  corner,  and  all  his  workmen  (four 
boys),  summoned.  Imagine  the  partners  in  the  pro-^ 
prietorship  of  the  apartment,  the  niiartial  little  man  with 
FranQois-Prussi'an  beard,  also  summoned.  Imagine  your 
inimitable  chief  briefly  explaining  that  dift  is  not  in  his 
way,  and  that  he  is  driven  to  madnfess,  and  that  he  de- 
votes hiniself  to  no  coat  and  a  dirty  face,  until  the  apart- 
ment is  thoroughly  purified.  Imagirie  co-proprieitors  at 
first  astounded,  then  urging  that  "it's  not  the  custom," 
then  wavering,  then  affected,  then  confiding  their  utniost 
private  sorrows  to  the  Inimitable,  offenng  new  carpets 
(accepted),  embraces  (not  accepted),  arid  really  respdnd- 
ing  like'  French  bricks.  Sallow,  unbrushed,  unshbrh; 
awful,  stalks  the  Inimitable  through  the  apartment  until 
last  night.  Then  all  the  improvements  i  were  concluded, 
and  you  must  picture  it  as  the  smallest  place  you  ever 
saw,  but  as  exquisitely  cheerful  and  vivacious,  clean  as. 
anything  human  can  be,  and  with  a  moving  panorama 
always  outside,  which  is  Paris  in  itself. 

I  thought  we  were  to  give  £1700  for  the  house  ail  Gad*9 
Hill.*  Are  we  bound  to  £1800?  Considering  the  im- 
provements to  be  made,  it  is  ia  little  too  much,  isn't  it? 
I  hav6  a  strong  impression  that  at  the  utmost  we  were 
only  to  divide  the  difference,  and  not  to  pass .  £1750. 
You  will  set  me  right  if  I  am  wrong.  But  I  don't' think 
I  am'.  Ever,  my  dear  Wills,  fmthfully.' 

To  W.  H.  Wills. 

Avenue  des  Champs  Eltb^eS;  .   i 
.    Wednesday  f  Twenty-fourth  October ,  1855.    . 

My  bear  Wills — In  the  Gad's  Hill  matter,  I  too  would 
like  to  try  the  effect  of  "not  budging."    So  da  Tfhot  go  be-* 

*  This  is  Dickeu$'s  way  of  writing  this  naine^  instead  of  the  nacre 
usual  f6rin,' GodiAiK.— Ed. 
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yond^the  £1700.  Considering  what  I  should  have  to  ex- 
pend, on  the  one  hand,  and. the  low  price  of  stock  pn  the 
other,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  go  beyond  that  mark. 
They  won't  let  a.  purchaser  escape  for  the  sake  of  the 
£100,  I  think.  And  Austin  was  strongly  of  :opiniop, 
when  I  saw  him  last,  that  £1700  was  enough. 

You  cannot  think  how  ple^ant  it  is  to  me  to  find  my- 
self generally  known  and  liked  here.  If  I  go  into  ^  shop 
to  buy  any  tiling,  and  give  my  card,  the  officiating  priest 
or  priesjtess  brightens  up,  and  says:  "4A/  c^eatVecHvain 
cd^br^l  ,  Monsieur  porte  un  nom  trSs-distingu6,  Mais ! 
je  suis  honori  et  iniere^se  de  voir  Monsieur  Dick-iUr  Je 
lis  un  des  livres  de  monsieur  tons  les  jours^^  (in  the  *'Moni- 
teur'O-  And  a  man  who  brought  some  little  yases  home 
la^t  night)  said;  "On  connait  bien  en  France  que  Monsieur 
Dick-in  prend  sa  position  sur.  la  dignite  de  la  litth-cUure. 
Ah!,., c^ est  grants  chose!  Et  ses  cariacl^es-'  (this  was  to 
Geprgipa,  while  he  unpacked)  ''sont  si  spiri^uelleimnl 
taurniee!  Cetie  Madame  Tojare^^  (fodgiers),,  *'a/i.'  qu^elle 
est  drdle  el  pricis^ment  comme  une  dame  que  je  connais  it 
Calais:'  .    Ever  faithfully. 

To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

.       ;  Paris,  49  Ave^nde  des  Champs  Ei^ys^eb,, 

Wednesday,  Twelfth  December,  iS5B. 

My  DEAR  Collins — .  .  .  I  leave  here  for  town  on 
Saturday,  but  shall  have  to  start  for  Peterborough  on 
Monday  morning.  If  you  ai^e  free  on  Wednesday  (when 
I  shall  return  from  that  readi^g),  and  will  meet  me  at 
the  "Household  Words*'  office  at  half-past  five,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  start  on  any  Haroun  Alraachid.expedition. 

Think  of  my  .^oing  dpwn  to  Sheffield  on  Friday^,  to  i;ei]id 
ther^— in  the  bitter  winter— with  journey  back  to  Paris 
before  me! 

I  thought  your  Christmas  story  ["The  Ostler'*]  im- 
mensely  improved  in  the  working  oUt.  The  botheration 
of  that  Numbier  has  been  prodigious.  The  general  mat- 
ter was  so  disappointing,  and  so  irnpossible  to  be  fitted 
Ibgether  Or  got  into  the  frame,  that  after  I  had  done  the 
Guest  and  the  Bill,  and  thought  myself  free  for  a  little 
Dorrit  agajn,  I  had  to  go  back  once  more  (feeling  the 
thing  tdo  weak)  and  do  the  Boots.    Look  a,t  said  Boots; 
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because  T  think  it's  ah  odd  idea,  ahd  gets  something  oi 
the  effect  of  a  Fairy  Story  out  of  the  most  unlikely 
materials.  ... 

Every  Frenchman  who  can  write  a  begging  letter  writer 
one,  and  leaves  it  for  this  apartment.  He  first,  of  all  buys 
any  Hterary  composition  printed  in  quarto  on  tea  paper 
with  a, limp  cover,  scrawl^  upoh  it  *^ Hommage  h  Charted 
DicJcenSj  I'Ulustre  Rormnder^^ — encloses  the  whole  in  a 
dirty  envelope,  teeking  with  tobacco-smoke — and  prpwls, 
aasassin-like,  for  days,  in  a  big  cloak  and  ah  enormous 
cachenez  like  a  counterpane,  about  the  scraper  of  tl^e  outer 
door.  ,  Ever  faithfully. 


To  Mark  Lemon. 

49  Champs  Elys^es,  Paris, 

Monday,  Seventh  January^  1858. 

My  dear  Mark — ^^In  a  piece  at  the  Ambigii,  called  the 
'^Rentrte  k  Paris,"  a  mere  scene  in  honour  of  the  return 
of  the  troops  from  the  Crimea  the  other  day,  there  is  a 
novelty  which  I  think  it  worth  letting  you  know  of,  as 
it  is  easily  available,  either  for  ia  serious  dr  a  comic  in- 
terest— the  introduction  of  a  supposed  electric  telegraph. 
This  scene  is  the  railway  terminus  at  Paris,  with  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  office  oti  the  prompt  side,  and  the  clerks 
tuith  their  backs  to  the  audience — much  more  real  than  if 
they  were,  as  they  infallibly  would  be,  staring  about  the 
house — working  the  needles;  and  the  little  bell  perpet- 
ually ringing.  There  are  assembled  to  greet  the  soldiers, 
all  the  easily  and  naturally  irtia^ned  elements  of  inter- 
est— old  veteran  fathers,  young  children,  agonised  mothers 
sisters  and  brothers,  girl  lovers — each  impatient  to  know 
of  his  or  her  own  object  of  solicitude.  Enter  to  these  a 
certain  marquis,  full  of  sympathy  for  all,  who  says:  *^My 
friends,  I  am  one  of  you.  My  brother  has  no  commission 
yet.  He  is  a  common  soldier.  I  wait  for  him  as  well  as 
all  brothers  and  sisters  here  wait  for  theiT  brothers.  Tell 
me  whom  you  are  expecting.''  Then  they  all  tell  him. 
Then  he  goes  into  the  telegraph-office,  and  sends  a  mes- 
sage down  the  line  to  know  how  long  the  troops  will  be. 
Bell  rings.  Answer  handeij  out  on  a  slip  of  paper.  "  De- 
lay on  the  line.  Troops  will  not  arrive  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour."    General  disappointment.     "But  we  have  this 
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hxave  electric  telegraph,  my  friejids/'  s^ys  .the  ;marquis. 
"Give  me  your  little  messages,  and  I'll  s^end  th^ipa  off." 
General  rush  round  the  marquis.  Exclamations:  ''How'a 
Henri?"  "My  love  to  Georges'';  "Has.  Guillaum^  for- 
gotten Elise?  "  "  Is  my  son  wounded? ''  "  I^  my;  t>rother 
pi;pmoted?"  etc.  etc.  Marquis  composes  t.umulL,  ,  Sends 
m.^sage — such  a.  regiment,  such  a  company— "  piise's 
love  to  Georges."  little  bell  rings,  slip  of  paper  handed 
out — "Georges  in,  ten  minutes  will  embrace  his . Efee. 
Sends  her  a  thousand  Jcisses."  Marquis,  send3  message 
— such  a  regiment,  such  a  company — "Is  my  son  wouJadT 
ed?"  Little  bell  rings.  Slip  of  paper  handed  out — "No. 
He  has  not  yet  upon  him  those  marks  of  bravery  in  the 
glorious  service  of  his  country  which  his  dear  old  father 
bears"  (father  being  lamed  and  invalided).  Last  of  all 
the  widowed  mother.  Marquis  sends  message — such  a 
regimcint,  such  a  con^pany — "Is  my  only  son  safe?" 
little. bell  rings.  Slip  of  paper  handed  oift — "He  was 
first, vpojiL  the  heights  of  Alma."  General  cheer.  Bell 
rings  again,  another  slip  of  paper. handed  out.  .  *'He  was 
made  a  sergeant  at  Inkermann."  Another  cheer.  Bell 
rings  again,  aj;iother  slip  of  paper  handed  out.  *,'He  was 
made  cplour-sergeant  at  SebastopoL''  Anoth.^r  cheer, 
Bell  rings  again,  another  slip  of  paper  hancjed  put.  **  He 
was  the.  first  man  who  leaped  with. the  French  banner  on 
the  Malakhoff  towcjr."  Tremendous  cheer.  Bell  ^rings 
again,  another  slip  of  paper  handed  out.    "But  he  was 

struck  down  there  by  a  musket- ball,  xind .    Troops 

have  proceeded,  .Will  arrive  in. half  a  minute  after^  this." 
Mother  ^abandons  a,ll  hope;  gen^r^l  commiseration;  troops 
rush  in,  down  a  platform;  .^on  only  woundied,  ahd.ena- 
braces  h^r. 

As  1  have  said,  and  as  you  will  see,  this  is  available  for 
any  purpose.  But  done  with  equal  distinction  and  rapid- 
ity, it  is  a.  tremendpus  effect,  and.got.  by., the  Simplest 
means  in  the  world.  Tl^ere  is  nothing  in  the  piece,  but 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  napved  ani  excited  by  the 
telegraph  part  of  it.  !        .... 

I  have  written  to  Beaucourt  about  takin^g  that  t^reezy 
house — a  li ttlp  impro ved— ^f or  the .  sumrner,  a.nd ,  I ;  Hope' 
you  and  yours  will  come  there  often  and  st^y  there  long. 
My  present  idea,  if  nothing  should  arise  to  uproot  me 
sooner,  is  tp'^tay  here  until  the  njiddle  of  May,  then  plant 
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the  family  at  Boulogne,  and  come  with  Catherine  and 
Georgy  home  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

We  are  up  to  our  knees  in  mud  here.  Literally  in  ve- 
hement despair,  I  walked  down  the  avenue  outside  the 
Barri^re  de  I'Etoile  here  yesterday,  and  went  straight  on 
among  the  trees.  I  came  back  with  top-boots  of  mud  on. 
Nothing  will  cleanse  the  streets*  Numbers  of  men  and 
women  are  for  ever  scooping  and  sweeping  in  them,  and 
they  are  always  one  lake  of  yellow  mud.  All  my  trousers 
go  to  the  tailor's  every  day,  and  are  ravelled  out  at  the 
heels  every  night.     Washing  is  awful. 

Tell  MrsJ  liemon,  with  my  love,  that  I  have  bought  her 
some  Eau  d'Or,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  hei*  knowing 
what  it  is,' and  crushing  the  tyrant  of  her  existence  by 
resolutely  refusing  to  be  put  down  when  that  monster 
would  have  silenced  her.  You  may  imagine  the  loves 
and  messages  that  are^  nowbeihg  jSoured  in  upon  me  by 
all  of  thjqm,  so  I  will  give  none  of  them;  though  I  am  pre- 
tending to  be  very  scrupulous  about  it,  and  am  looking 
(I  have  no  doubt)  as  if  I  were  writing  them  down  with  the 
greatest  care.  Evel*  affectionately . 


To  Miss  Hogarth. 

"  Household  Wohds,"  Friday,  Fourteenth  March,  1S56. 

My  dear  Georgy — I  am  amazed  to  hear  of  the  snow 
(I  donf't  know  why,  b\it  it  excited  John  this  morning  be^ 
yorid  measure) ;  though  we  have  had  the  sanie  east  wind 
here,  and  the  cold  and  my  cold  have  both  been  intense.    ' 

Yesterday  evening  Webster,  Mark,  Stanny,  and  I  went 
to  the  Olytnpic,  where  the  Wigans  ranged  us  in  a  row  in 
a  gorgeous'  and  immense  private  box,  and  where  we  saw 
"Still  Waters  Run  Deep.'''  I  laughed  (in  a  conspicuous 
manner)  to  that  extent  at  Emery,  when  he  received  the 
dinner-company,  that  the  people  we're  more  amused  by 
me  thsln  by  the  piece.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  any- 
thing meant  to  be  funny  that  struck  me  as  so  extraor- 
dinarily droll.  I  couldn't  get  over  it  at  all.  After  the 
piece  we  went  round,  by  Wigan's  invitation,  to  drink 
with  him.  It  being  positively  impossible  to  get  Stanny 
off  the  stage,  we  stood  in  the  \\nn.gs  during  the  burlesque. 
Mrs.  Wigan  seemed  really  glad  to  see  her  old  manager, 
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aad  the  company  overwhelmed  him  with  eml?r»ee».  They 
had  nearly  all  been  at  the  meeting  in  the  morning.    . 

This  d&y  I. have  paid  the  purchasermoney  for  Grid's 
Hill  Place.  After  drawing  the  cheque,  I  turned  round 
to  give  it.  to  Wills  (£1790),  and  said:  "Now  isn't  it  an 
extraordinary  thing-— look  at  the  day-^Friday!  *  I 
have  been  nearly  drawing  it  half  a  dozen  times,  when  the 
lawyers  have  not  been  ready,  and  here  it  comes  round 
upon  a  Friday,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

Kiss  the  noble  Plorn  a  dozen  times  for  me,  and  tell  him 
I  drank  his  health  yesterday,  and  wished  him  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day;  also  that  I  hope  he  will  not  have 
broken  all  his  toys  before  I  come  back* 

Ever  affectionately. 


To  W.  G.  Magbeady. 

49  Champs  ELjsiiBS,  Paris, 
Saturday,' Tjventy-second  March,  1856. 

My  DEAR  Macready, — I  want  you— you  being  quite 
well  again,  as  I  trust  you  are,  and  resolute  to  come  to 
Paris — so  to  arrange  your  order  of  march  as  to  let  me 
know  beforehand  when  you  will  <?ome  and  how  long  you 
will  stay.  We  owe  Scribe  and  his  wife  a  dinner,  and  I 
should  like'  to  pay  thfe  debt  when  you  are  with.  us.  Ary 
Scheffertoo  would  Jdc  delighted  to  see  you  again.  If  I 
could  arrange  for  ^  certain  day  I  would  secure  them. ,  We 
cannot  afford  (you  and  I,  I  mean)  to  keep  much  com- 
pany, because  we  shall  have  tc)  look  in  at  ^  theatre  or 
so,  I  dare  say! 

.  It  would  suit  my  work  best,  if  I  could  keep  myself  clear 
until  Monday,  the  Seventh  of  April.  ,  But  in  case  that 
day  should  be  too  late  fpr  the  beginning  of  your  brief 
visit  with  a  deference  to  any  other,  engagements  you  have 
in  contemplation,  then  fix  an  earlier  one,  $,nd  I  will  make 
"Little  Dorrit"  curtsy  to  it.  }/i.y  recent  visit  to  London 
and  my  haying  only  just  now  come  back  have  thrown 
me  a  little  behindhand:  but  I  hope  to  .come  up.  with  a 
wet  sail  in  a.  few  days. 

Yovi  should  have  .seen  the  ruins  of  Covent  Garden 

*  Dickens'is 'Mucky  day.''— Ed. 
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Thelitis!  ^  I  went  in  the  moment  I  got  to  London — 
four  days  after  the  fire.  Although  the  audience  part  and 
the  stage  were  so  tremendously  burnt  out  that  there  was 
not  a  piece  of  wood  half  the  size  of  a  lucifer-match  for 
the  eye  to  rest  on,  though  nothing  whatever  remained 
but  bricks  and  smelted  iron  lying  on  a  great  black  desert, 
the  theatre  still  looked  so  wonderfully  like  its  old  self 
grown  gigantic  that  I  never  saw  so  strange  a  sight.  The 
wall  dividing  the  front  from  the  stage  still  remained,  and 
the  iron  pass-doors  stood  ajar  in  an  impossible  and  inac- 
cessible frame.  The  arches  that  supported  the  stage 
were  there,  and  the  arches  that  supported  the  pit;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  latter  lay  something  like  a  Titanic 
grape-vine  that  a  hurricane  had  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
twisted,  and  flung  down  there;  this  was  the  great  chan- 
delier. Gye  had  kept  the  men's  wardrobe  at  the  top  of 
the  house  over  the  great  entrance  staircase;  when  the 
roof  f^l  in  it  came  down  bodily,  and  all  that  part  of  the 
ruins  was  like  an  old  Babylonic  pavement,  bright  rays 
tesselating  the  black  ground,  sometimes  in  pieces  so  large 
that  I  could  make  out  the  clothes  in  the  "Trovatore." 

I  should  run  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  if  I  had  to  describe 
the  spectacle  as  I  saw  it,  wherefore  I  will  immediately 
muzzle  myself.  All  Parisian  novelties  you  shall  see  and 
hear  for  yourself. — Ever,  my  dearest  Macready, 

Your  aflEectionate  Friend. 

PS. — Mr.  F.'s  aunt  tends  her  defiant  respects. 


To  W.  W1I4KIE  CoXiLiNa. 

Chamfs  Elysees,  Sunday,  April  Thirteenth,  1856. 

My  dear  Colwn^ — We  checked  you  off  at  the  various 
points  of  your  journey  all. day,  but  never  dreaffoed  of  the 
half  gale.  You  must  have  had  an  abominable  passage 
with  that  convivial  club.  My  soul  sickens  at  the  thought 
of  it;  and  the  smell  seizes  hold  of  tlie  bridge  of  my  nose 
exactly  halfway  up,  and  won't  let  it  go  again.    . 

Your  portress,  duly  appeared  with  the  small  account 
and  your  note,  I  paid  her  immediately;  of  course,  and 
she  departed  rejoicing.    The  Pavilion  looks  very  desolate,. 

II  ■    - ■»      '■ J.I.  r.    n 

*  Burnt  down  fourth  of  March,  1856.— E0. 
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andnobody  has  taken  it  as.yet.  Macrqady  left  i^jat  sey^K 
yesterday  morning,  and  I  after>^'ards  took  a. long  country 
walk  to  get.  into  train  for  work,.  It  was  a  noble  spriag 
day,  and  the  air  most  delightfuL  But  I  found  the  even- 
ing sufl5.ciently  dull,  and  indeed  we  all  miss  you  very 
much.  ... 

Maoready  went  on  Friday  to  the  Rehe^^tsal  of  "Comma 
il  vous  plaira'VP'As  You  Like  It"],  which  was  produced 
last  night.  His  account  of  it  was  absolutely^  stunning. 
The  speech  of  the  Seven  Ages  delivered  as  a  light  comedy 
joke;  Jacques  at  the  Court  of  the  Reigning  Duke  iijistead 
of  the  banished  one,  and  winding  up  the  thing  by  marrying 
Cdia!  Everything  as  wide  of  Shakesp^ire  as  possible, 
and  confirming  my  previous  impression  that  she  just 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  She  was  to  have;  been,  here 
on  Friday  evening,  but  had  "la  migraine"  (of  which  I 
think  you  have  heard  before);  but  R6gnier  said>  as  to 
the  piece,  "La  pidce.  II  n'y  a  point  de  pitee*!'. tapped 
his  forehead  with  great  violence,  and  threw  whatever 
liquid  came  out  into  the  air,  as  an  offering  to  the  offended 
gods.  Girardin  said,  "Qu'il  Tavait  trouv6  h  la  repetition 
trte  int^ressante,  tr4s  int^ressante,  trte  int6resstotel" — 
and  said  nothing  more  the  whole  evening.  I' dine. at  an- 
other of  Ms  prodigious  banquets  to-mon-ow. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  your  Doctor  says.  If 
he  should  fail  to  set  you  up  by  the  3rd  or  4th  of  May, 
for  me,  I  shall  consider  him  a  humbug.. ,  It  <)cctil*s  to  me 
to  mention  that  if  you  don't  get  settled  in  May,  the 
Hogarths  will  then  leave  Tavistock  House  to  me  and 
Charley,  and  you  knbW  how  easily  and  amply  it  can  ac- 
commodate you.  I^ray  don't  forget  that  it  is  available 
for  your  quarters.  There  will  be  two  or  three  large  airy 
bedrooms  with  nobody  to  occupy  them|  and  the:  ra'nge 
of  the  whole  sheeted  house  besides.  The  Pavilion  of  the 
Moulineaux  I  shall,  of  course,  reserve  for  your  Summer 
occupation  and  work.  Talking  of  which  latter,  I  am  re- 
minded to  say  that  the  Scotch  Housekeeper' iig  secured. 

You  know  exactly  where!  am  sitting,  what  I  am  see^ 
ing,  what  I  am  hearing,  what  is  going  on  around  me  in 
every  way.  I  have  not  a  scrap  of '  news,-  except  that 
Poolte,  at  the  Pranqais,  complaiiied  bitterly  to  Maicreadiy 
of  your  humble  servant's  neglect,  which,  considering  that 
be  would  unquestionably  be  in  •  some  remote  English 
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workbouse'  but  for  me,  I  think  characteristic.  Macready's 
reply  to  him  appears  to  have  been:  '*Er — really^— er — no 
Poole;  —^r--^must  excuse  me^— host— ^um — ^friend — er-^ 
great  affection*— um — cannot  permit — er-— must  therefore 
distinctly  beg  ..." 

All  unite  in  kindest  regard  and  best  wishes  for  your 
speedily  coming  sJl  right  agam.  Ever  faithfully. 

■■'•'■ 

To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Chamfb  ELTstES)  Tya9d4iy,  Tweniy-seeond  April,  1856.  - 
My  DEAit'Coi/LiNS — I  have  been  quite  taken  aback  by 
your  account  Off  your  alamiing  seizure, •  and  have  only 
become'  reassured  again,  firstly  by  the  good  fortune  of 
your  having  left  here  and  got  so  near  your  doctor;  sec- 
ondly, by  your  hopefulness  of  now  making  head  in  thfe 
right  direction.  On  the  3rd  or  4th  I  purpose  being  in 
town,;  and  I  rieed  not  say  that  I  shall  forthwith  come  to 
look  after  toy  old  Patient. 

On  Sunday,  to  my  infinite  amazement,  Townshend 
appeai'ed.  He  has  changed  his  plans,  and  is  staying  ih 
Paris  a  wieek,  before  going  to  Town  for  a  couple  of  months. 
He  diiied  here  on  Sunday,  and  placidiy  ate  and  drank  in 
the  miost  vigorous  manner,  and  mildly  laid  out  a  terrific 
perspective  of  projects  for  carrying  me  off  to  the  Theatre 
every  night.  But  in  the  morning  he  found'  hinMself  with 
<lawnings  of  Bronchitis,  and  is  now  luxuriously  laid  u^ 
in  lavender  at  his  Hotel— confining  himself  entirely  to 
precious  stones,  chicken,  and  fragrant  wines  qualified 
with  iced  waters: 

Last  Friday  I  took  Mrs.  Dickens,  Georgina,  and  Mary 
and  Katey,  to  dine  at' the  Trois  Fr^res.  We'  then,  sir, 
went  off  to  the  Francis,  to  see  "Comnie  il  vous  plaira" 
—which  is  a  kind  of  Theatrical  Representation  that  I 
think  might  be  got  up,  with  great  completeness,  by  the 
Patients  in  the  asylutn  for  Idiots.  Dreariness  is  no  word 
for  it,  vacancy  is  ho  word  for  it,  gammon  is  no  word  for 
it,  there  is  no  word  for  it.  Nobody  has  anything  to  do 
but  to  ait  upon  as  many  grey  stones  as  he  can.  When 
Jacques  had  sat  upon  seventy-seven  stones  and  forty- 
two  robtd  of  trees  (which  was  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act),  wte  camfei  away.  He  had  by  that  time  been  inad^ 
violeUt'loVe'tO'by  Celia,  had  shown  himself  in  every  phase 
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of  his  existence  to  be  utterly  unknown  to  ShakestMsare, 
had  made  the  speech  about  the  Seven  Ages  out  of  itfe 
right  place,  and  apropos  of  nothing  on  earth,  and  had  in 
all  respects  conducted  himself  like  a  brutaliaed,  beni^ted^ 
and  besotted  Beast. 

A  wonderful  dinner  at  Girardin's  lai^t  Monday,  with 
only  one  new  (but  appropriate)  feature  in. it.i  When  we 
went  into  the  drawing-room  after  the  banquet,  which  had 
terminated  in  a  flower-pot  out  of  a  ballet  being  set  before 
every  guest,  piled  to  the  brim  with  the  ruddiest  fresh  straw- 
berries, he  asked  me  if  I  would  come  into  another  room 
(a  chamber  of  no  account — ^rather  like  the  last  Sceile  in 
"GustavUs")  and  smoke  a  dgar.  On  my  replying  yes. 
he  opened,  with  a  key  attached  to  hi&  watch-chain,  a 
species  of  mahogany  cave,  which  appeared  to  me  to  ex- 
tend under  the  Champs. Elys^es,  and  in  which  were  pilet 
about  four  hundred  thousand  inestimable  and  unattain- 
able cigars^  in  bundles  or  bales  of  about  a  thousand  leaeh. 

Yesterday  I  dined  at  the  bookseller's  with  the  body  ol 
Translators  engaged  on  my  new^  Edition — omeMofthem  a 
lady,, young  and  pretty.  (I  hope,  by  the: bye,  judging 
from  the  questions  which  they  asked  me,  and  whidi  I 
asked  them,  that  it  will  be  really  well  done.)  Atnong 
them  was  an  extri^nely  Amiable  old  Savant;  who  oeca- 
sionally  expressed  himself  in  a  foreign  tongue- which  I 
supposed  to  be  Rus^an  (I  thought  he  had  soitiethingt  to 
do  with  the  congress  perhaps),  but,  which  my  host  told 
me,  when  I  came  away,  was  English  I  We  waUowed  in  an 
odd  sort  of  dinner,  which  would  hjave*  been  splashy  if  it 
hadn't  been  too  sticky.  Salmon  apposed  .late  in  the 
evening,  and  unforeseen,  creatures  of  the  lobster  species 
strayed  in  after  the  pudding.  It  was  very  hospitable 
and.  good-natured  though,  and  we  all  got  on  in,  the  friwd- 
Uest  way.  Please  to  im.agine  me  for  three  mortal  hours 
incessantly  holding  forth  to  the  trandatoars,  and,  among 
other  things,  addressing  them  in  a  neat  and  appropriate 
(French)  speech.  I  came  home  quite  light-headed., : 
,  Qn  Saturday  night  I  paid  three  francs  at  the  dfiOr  ,of 
tha<t  plaqe.  where  we  saw  the  wrestling,,  aad  weat.  in,  at 
eleven  :o-clock,  to  a  Ball.  Much  the  same  as.  our  own 
National  Argyle  Rooms,  Some  pretty  face^,  but  all  of 
two  classee-^wicked  and  coldly  calculating,  pr  baggaord 
as^^  wretched  in  their  worn  beauty*.    Among, the  iMt^r 
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was  a  woman  of  thirty  or  so,  in  an  Indian  ahawl,  who  never 
stirred  from  a  seat  in  a  corner  all  the  time  I  was  there. 
Handsome,  regardless,  brooding,  and  yet  wdth  some  nobler 
qualities  in  her  forehead.  I  mean  to  walk  about  to-night 
and  look  for  her.  I  didn't  speak  to  her  there,  but  I  have 
a  fancy  that  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  her.  Never 
shall,  I  suppose. 

Franconi's  I  have  been  to  again,  of  course.  Nowhere 
else.  I  finished  "that"  No.  as  soon  as  Macready  went 
away,  and  have  done  something  for  "Household  Words" 
next  week,  called  "Proposals  for  a  National  Jest-Book," 
that  I  take  rather  kindly  to.  The  first  blank  page  of 
"Little  Dorrit,^'  No.  8,  now  eyes  me  on  this  desk  with  a 
pressing  curiosity.  It  will  get  nothing  out  of  me  to-day, 
1  distinctly  p^ceive. 

That  swearing  of  the  Academy  Carpenters  is  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  I  ever  heard  of.  I  suppose  the  oath  to 
be  administered  by  Uttle  Knight.  It's  my  belief  that 
the  stout  Porter,  now  no  more,  wouldn't  have  taken  it. 
Our  cook's  going.  Says  she  "ain't  strong  enough  for 
BooLone."  I  don't  know  what  there  is  particularly  try- 
ing in  that  climate.  The  nice  little  Nurse  who  goes  into 
all  manner  of  shops  without  knowing  one  word  of  French, 
took  some  lace  to  be  mended  the  other  day,  and  the 
Shopkeeper,  impressed  with  the  idea  tliat  she  had  come 
to  sell  it,  would  give  her  money;  with  which  she  returned 
weeping,  believing  it  (until  explanation  ensued)  to  be  the 
price  of  shame. 

All  send  kindest  regard.  Ever  faithfully. 


To  Miss  Hoqabth. 

Tavistock  House,  Monday,  Fifth  May,  18S6. 

My  dear  Gborgy— You  will  not  be  much  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  have  done  nothing  yet — {except  for  "  H.  W."), 
and  have  only  just  s^tled  down  into  a  corner  of  the  school- 
room. The  extent  to  which  John  and  I  wallowed  in  dust 
for  four  hofurs  yesterday  morning,  getting  things  neat  and 
comfortable  about  us,  you  may  faintly  imagine.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  came  Stanfield,  to  whom  I  no.  sooner 
described  the  notion  of  the  new  play^  than  he  immediately 
upset  all  my  new  iiurrangements  by  making  a  proscenium 
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of  the  chairs,  and  planning  the  scenery  with  walking- 
sticks.  One  of  the  least  things  tie  did  was  getting  on  the 
top  of  the  long  table,  and  hanging  over  the  bar  in  the 
middle  window  where  that  top  sash  opens,  as  if  he  had  got 
a  hinge  in  the  middle  of  his  body.  He  is  immensely  ex- 
cited on  the  subject.  Mark  has  a  farce  ready  for  the  man- 
agerial perusal,  but  it  won't  do. 

I  went  to  Dover  theatre  on  Friday  night,  which  was  a 
miserable  spectacle.  The  pit  is  boarded  over,  and  it  is  a 
drinking  and  smoking  place.  It  was  "for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs. ,"  and  the  town  had  been  very  extensively  pla- 
carded with  "  Don't  forget  Friday."  I  made  out  four  and 
ninepence  (I  am  serious)  in  the  house,  when  I  went  in. 
We  may  have  warmed  up  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to 
twelve  shillings.     A  Jew  played  the  grand  piano;  Mrs. 

sang  no  end  of  songs  (with  not  a  bad  voice,  poor 

creature) ;  Mr. sang  comic  songs  fearfully,  and  danced 

clog  hornpipes  capitally;  and  a  miserable  woman,  shiver- 
ing in  a  shawl  and  bonnet,  sat  in  the  side-boxes  all  the 

evening  nursing  Master ,  aged  seven  month3.     It  was 

a  most  forlorn  business,  and  I  should  have  contributed  a 
sovereign  to  the  treasury  if  I  had  known  how. 

I  walked  to  Deal  and  back  that  day,  and  on  the  previous 
day  walked  over  the  downs  towards  Canterbury  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  It  was  better  than  still  weather  after  all,  being 
wonderfully  fresh  and  free. 

If  the  Plorn  were  sitting  at  this  schoolroom  window  in 
the  corner,  he  would  see  more  cats  in  an  hour  than  he 
ever  saw  in  his  life.  /  never  saw  so  many,  I  think; '^  I 
have  seen  since  yesterday  morning. 

There  is  a  painful  picture  of  a  great  deal  of  merit  (Egg 
has  bought  it)  in  the  exhibition,  painted  by  the  man  who 
did  those  little  interiors  of  Forster's.  It  is  called  "The 
Death  of  Chatterton."  The  dead  figure  is  a  good  deal  like 
Arthur  Stone;  and  I  was  touched  on  Saturday  to  see  that 
tender  old  file  standing  before  it,  cryinp^  i^*^dAr  his  sr 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  his  son  dead.  ^ 
tation  of  his  gentle  old  heart, 
up  my  news,  which  is  : 
le,  and  expound  to  him  t^ 
again,  amof! 
f  the  hill  at  L 
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To  T.  Ross  AND  Mr.  J.  Kenny. 

Tavistock  House,  Monday,  Nineteenth  May,  1856. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  a  letter  signed  by  you 
(which  I  assume  to  be  written  mainly  on  behalf  of  what 
are  called  Working-men  and  their  families)  inviting  me  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  our  Parish  Vestry  Hall  this  evening 
on  the  subject  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Sunday  bands  in  the 
Parks. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  those  bands  have 
afforded  an  innocent  and  healthful  enjoyment  on  the  Sun- 
day afternoon,  to  which  the  people  have  a  right.  But  I 
think  it  essential  that  the  working  people  should,  of  them- 
selves, and  by  themselves  assert  that  right.  They  have 
been  informed,  on  the  high  authority  of  their  first  Minister 
(lately  rather  in  w^ant  of  House  of  Commons  votes,  I  am 
told),  that  they  are  almost  indifferent  to  it.  The  correc- 
tion of  that  mistake,  if  official  omniscience  can  be  mistaken, 
lies  with  themselves.  In  case  it  should  be  considered  by 
the  meeting,  which  I  prefer  for  this  reason  not  to  at- 
tend, expedient  to  unite  with  other  Metropolitan  parishes 
in  forming  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  such  expenses  as  may 
be  incurred  in  peaceably  and  numerously  representing  to 
the  governing  powers  that  the  harmless  recreation  they 
have  taken  away  is  very  much  wanted,  I  beg  you  to  put 
dbwn  my  name  as  a  subscriber  of  ten  pounds. — And  I 
am,  Your  faithful  Servant. 


To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Tavistock  House,  Sixth  June,  1856. 
My  dear  Collins — I  have  never  seen  anythin«;  about 
myself  in  print  which  has  much  correctness  in  it — any 
biographical  account  of  myself  I  mean.  I  do  not  supply 
such  particulars  when  I  am  nsked  for  them  by  editors  and 
compilers,  siniM'    "^'^caii'  '  asked  for  them  every  day. 

If  you  want  ^      ^     _    m  may  tell  him  without 

born  at  Portsmouth 

it  my  father  was  in 

\  ^V  him  to  Chatham 

'I  educated  there 

was  then 

places)  I 


ifear  of  anytb 
on  the  Sevent 
the  Navy  Pay  i 
when  I  was  very 
till  I  was  twelvdL 
m^-r     school  Jk 


\ 


N. 


\ 
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distinguished  myself  like  a  brick;  that  I  was  put  in  the 
office  of  a  solicitor,  a  friend  of  my  father's,  and  didn't 
much  like  it:  and  after  a  couple  of  years  (as  well  as  I  can 
remember)  applied  myself  with  a  celestial  or  diabolical 
energy  to  the  study  of  such  things  as  would  qualify  me  to 
be  a  first-rate  parliamentary  reporter — at  that  time  a  call- 
ing pursued  by  many  clever  men  who  were  young  at  the 
Bar;  that  I  made  my  d^but  in  the  gallery  (at  about 
eighteen,  I  suppose),  engaged  on  a  voluminous  publication 
no  longer  in  existence,  called  the  "  Mirror  of  Parliament"; 
that  when  the  "Morning  Chronicle"  was  purchased  by 
Sir  John  Easthope,  and  acquired  a  large  circulation,  I  was 
engaged  there,  and  that  I  remained  there  until  I  had  begun 
to  publish  "Pickwick,"  when  I  found  myself  in  a  con- 
dition to  relinquish  that  part  of  my  labours;  that  I  left 
the  reputation  behind  me  of  being  the  best  and  most  rapid 
reporter  ever  known,  and  that  I  could  do  anything  in  that 
way  under  any  sort  of  circumstances,  and  often  did.  (I 
dare  say  I  am  at  this  present  writing  the  best  shorthand 
writer  in  the  world.) 

That  I  began,  without  any  interest  or  introduction  of 
any  kind,  to  write  fugitive  pieces  for  the  old  "Monthly 
Magazine,"  when  I  was  in  the  gallery  for  the  "Mirror  of 
Parliament";  that  my  faculty  for  descriptive  writing  was 
seized  upon  the  moment  I  joined  the  "Morning  Chroni- 
cle," and  that  I  was  liberally  paid  there  and  handsomely 
acknowledged,  and  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  sbort 
descriptive  "Sketches  by  Boz"  in  that  paper;  that  I  had 
been  a  writer  when  I  was  a  mere  baby,  and  always  an 
actor  from  the  same  age;  that  I  married  the  daughter  of  a 
writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  who  was  the  great  friend 
and  assistant  of  Scott,  and  who  first  made  Lockhart  known 
to  him. 

And  that  here  I  am. 

Finally,  if  you  want  any  dates  of  publication  of  books, 
tell  Wills  and  he'll  get  them  for  you. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  set  down  even  these  particu- 
lars, and,  glancing  them  over,  I  feel  like  a  wild  beast  in  a 
caravan  describing  himself  in  the  keeper's  absence. 

Ever  faithfully. 

PS.— I  made  a  speech  last  night  at  the  London  Tavern, 
at  the  end  of  which  all  the  company  sat  holding  their 
napkins  to  their  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  putting  the  other 
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into  their  pockets.     A  hundred  people  or  so  contributed 
nine  hundred  pounds  then  and  there. 

To  Mark  Lemon. 

,  "H.  W."  Office,  Second  July,  1856. 

My  dear  Mark — 1  am  concerned  to  hear  that  you  are 
ill)  that  you  sit  down  before  fires  and  shiver,  and  that  you 
have  stated  times  for  doing  so,  Uke  the  demons  in  the 
melodramas,  and  that  you  mean  to  take  a  week  to  get  well 
in* 

Make  haste  about  it,  Uke  a  dear  fellow,  and  keep  up 
your  spirits,  because  I  have  made  a  bargain  with  Stanny 
and  Webster  that  they  shall  come  to  Boulogne  to-morrow 
week,  Thursday  the  Tenth,  and  stay  a  week.  And  you 
know  how  much  pleasure  we  shall  all  miss  if  you  are  not 
among  us — at  least  for  some  part  of  the  time. 

If  you  find  any  unusually  light  appearance  in  the  air  at 
Brighton,  it  is  a  distant  refraction  (I  have  no  doubt)  of  the 
gorgeous  and  shining  surface  of  Tavistock  House,  now  tran- 
scendently  painted.  The  theatre  partition  is  put  up,  and 
is  a  work  of  such  terrific  solidity,  that  I  suppose  it  will 
be  dug  up,  ages  hence,  from  the  ruins  of  London,  by  that 
Australian*  of  Macaulay*s  who  is  to  be  impressed  by  it^ 
ashes.  I  have  wandered  through  the  spectral  halls  of  the 
Tavistock  mansion  two  nights,  with  feelings  of  the  pro- 
foundest  depression.  I  have  breakfasted  there,  like  a 
criminal  in  Pentonville  (only  not  so  well).  It  is  more  like 
Westminster  Abbey  by  midnight  than  the  lowest-spirited 
man— say  you  at  present  for  example — can  well  imagine. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  robbery  at  Folkestone,  by 
the  new  manager  of  the  Pavilion,  who  succeeded  Qiovan-* 
nini*  He  had  in  keeping  £16,000  of  a  foreigner's,  and 
bolted  with  it,  as  he  supposed,  but  in  reality  with  only 
£1400  of  it.  The  Frenchman  had  previously  bolted  with 
the  whole,  which  was  the  property  of  his  mother.  With 
him  to  England  the  Frenchman  brought  a  *Mady,*'  who 
was,  ail  the  time  and  the  same  time,  endeavoring  to  steal 

^Macaulay,  in  hi»  review  of  Rankers  "History  of  the  Popes/' 
Bays:  "She  [the  Roman  Catholic  Church]  may  still  exist  in  undi- 
minished vigour,  when  some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of 
London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's." — Ed. 
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all  the  money  from  him  and  bolt  with  it  herself*  The 
details  are  amazing,  and  all  the  money  (a  ^w. pounds  ex- 
cepted) has  been  got  back. — Ever,  my  dear  Boy, 

Your  affectionate  Friend. 

To  Washington  Irving. 

Tavistock  House,*  London,  Fifth  Jvly,  IfiiSC. 

My  dear  Irving — If  you  knew  how  often  I  write  to  you 
individually  and  personally  in  my  books,  you  would  be  no 
more  surprised  in  seeing  this  note  than  you  were  in  seeing 
me  do  my  duty  by  that  flowery  julep  (in  what  I  dreaiiiily 
apprehend  to  have  been  a  former  state  of  existence)  at  Bal- 
timore. 

Will  you  let  me  present  to  you  a  cousin  of  mine,  Mr. 

B ,  who  is  associated  with  a  merchant's  house  in  New 

York?  Of  course  he  wants  to  see  you,  and  know  you. 
How  can  /  wonder  at  that?     How  can  anybody? 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Leslie  at  the  last  Academy  dinner 
(having  previously  been  with  him  in  Paris),  and  he  told 
me  that  you  were  flourishing.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
he  wears  a  moustache — so  do  I  for  the  matter  of  that,  and 
a  beard  too — and  that  he  looks  like  a  portrait  of  Don 
Quixote. 

Holland  House  has  four-and-twenty  youthful  pages  in 
it  now — twelve  for  my  lord,  and  twelve  for  my  lady;  and 
no  clergyman  coils  his  leg  up  under  his  chair  all  diimer- 
time,  and  begins  to  uncurve  it  when  the  hostess  goes.  No 
wheeled  chair  runs  smoothly  in  with  that  beaming  face  in 

it;  and 's  little  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  helped  to 

make  (I  believe)  this  very  sheet  of  paper.  A  half-sad, 
half-ludicrous  story  of  Rogers  is  all  I  wUl  sully  it  with.  You 
know,  I  dare  say,  that  for  a  year  or  so  before  his  death,  he 
wandered,  and  lost  himself  like  one  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  grown  up  there  and  grown  down  again.  He  had 
Mrs.  Procter  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  breakfast  with  him  one 
morning — only  those  two.  Both  excessively  talkative, 
very  quick  and  clever,  and  bent  on  entertaining  him. 
When  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  flashed  and  shone  before  him  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  one  subject,  he  turned 

*  Writteo  at  Boulogne,  on  paper  with  London  address  printed 
on  it. — Ed. 
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his  poor  old  eyes  on  Mrs.  Procter,  and  pointing  to  the 
brilliant  discourser  with  his  poor  old  finger,  said  (indig- 
nantly), "  Who  is  she?'*  Upon  this,  Mrs.  Procter,  cutting 
in,  dehvered  (it  is  her  own  story)  a  neat  oration  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  Carlyle,  and  enlightened  him  in  her  happi- 
est and  airiest  manner;  all  of  which  he  heard,  staring  in 
the  dreariest  silence,  and  then  said  (indignantly,  as  before), 
"And  who  are  youf** — Ever,  my  dear  Irving, 

Most  affectionately  and  truly  yours. 

To  Mrs.  Horne. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square 
October  Twentieth^  1856. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Horne — I  answer  your  note  by  return 
of  post,  in  order  that  you  may  know  that  the  Stereoscopic 
Nottage  has  not  written  to  me  yet.  Of  course  I  will  not 
lose  a  moment  in  replying  to  him  when  he  does  address  me. 

We  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  you  again.  You  have 
been  very,  very  often  in  our  thoughts  and  on  our  lips, 
during  this  long  interval. 

And  *'she"  is  near  you,  is  she?*  0  I  remember  her 
well!  And  I  am  still  of  my  old  opinion!  Passionately 
devoted  to  her  sex  as  I  am  (they  are  the  weakness  of  my 
existence),  I  still  consider  her  a  failure.  She  had  some  ex- 
traordinary christian  name,  which  I  forget.  Lashed  into 
verse  by  my  feelings,  I  am  inclined  to  write: 

My  heart  disowns 
Ophelia  Jones; 

only  I  think  it  was  a  more  sounding  name. 

Are  these  the  tones — 
Volumnia  Jones? 

No.    Again  it  seems  doubtful. 

God  bless  her  bones, 
Petronia  Jones. 
I  think  not. 

Carve  1  on  stones 
Olympia  Jones. 

Can  thai  be  the  name?  Fond  memory  favours  it  more  than 
any  other.    My  love  to  her. — Ever,  my  dear  Mrs.  Horne, 

Very  faithfully  yours. 


♦  A  friend  of  Mrs.  Horae. — Ed. 
14 
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To  William  Charles  Kent. 

Tavibtock  HotJSB,  Christmas  Eve^  1856. 

My  dear  Sir— I  cannot  leave  your  letter  unanswered^ 
because  I  am  really  anxious  that  you  should  understand 
why  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request.* 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  my  recdving  requests 
from  various  quarters  to  sit  for  likenesses,  to  be  taken  by 
all  the  processes  ever  invented.  Apart  from  my  having 
an  invincible  objection  to  the  multiplication  of  my  coun- 
tenance in  the  shop-window,  I  have  not,  between  my 
avocations  and  my  needful  recreation,  the  time  to  comply 
with  these  proposals.  At  this  moment  there  are  three 
cases  out  of  a  vast  number,  in  which  I  have  said:  "  If  I  sit 
at  all,  it  shall  be  to  you  first,  to  you  second,  and  to  you 
third."  But  I  assure  you,  I  consider  myself  almost  as 
unlikely  to  go  through  these  three  conditional  achieve- 
ments as  I  am  to  go  to  China.  Judge  when  I  am  likely  to 
get  to  Mr.  WatkinsI 

I  highly  esteem  and  thank  you  for  your  sympathy  with 
my  writings.  I  doubt  if  I  have  a  more  genial  reader  in  the 
world.  Very  faithfully  yours. 

To  M.  DB  Cerjat. 

Tavistock  House, 
Monday  Night,  Seventeenth  January,  X857. 

My  dear  Cerjat — So  wonderfully  do  good  (epistolary) 
intentions  become  confounded  with  bad  execution,  that  I 
assure  you  I  laboured  under  a  perfect  and  most  comfortable 
conviction  that  I  had  answered  your  Christmas  Eve  letter 
of  1855,  More  than  that,  in  spite  of  your  assertions  to 
the  contrary,  I  still  strenuously  believe  that  I  did  so!  I 
have  more  than  half  a  mind  ("Little  Dorrit**  and  my 
other  occupations  nqtwithsitanding)  to  charge  you  with 
having  forgotten  my  reply !  I  I  have  even  a  wild  idea  that 
Townshend  reproached  me,  when  the  last  old  yiear  was 
new,  with  writing  to  you  instead  of  to  him!!!  We  will 
argue  it  out,  as  well  as  we  can  argue  anything  without  poor 
dear  Haldimand,  when  I  come  back  to  Elys^e.  In  my 
case,  however,  don't  discontinue  your  annual  letter,  be- 

*  That  Dickens  should  sit  (which  he  afterwards  did)  to  Mr.  John 
Watkins  for  his  photograph. — Ed. 
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cause  it  has  become  an  expected  and  a  delightful  part  of 
the  season  to  me. 

With  one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  London,  and  every 
conceivable  (and  inconceivable)  luxury  in  it,  Townshend  is 
voluntarily  undergoing  his  own  sentence  of  transporta^ 
tion  in  Nervi,'  a  beastly  little  place  near  Genoa,  where  you 
would  as  soon  find  a  herd  of  wild  elephants  in  any  villa  as 
comfort.  He  has  a  notion  that  he  must  be  out  of  England 
in  the  winter,  but  I  believe  him  to  be  altogether  wrong  (as 
I  have  just  told  him  in  a  letter),  unless  he  could  just  take 
his  society  with  him. 

Workmen  are  now  battering  and  smashing  down  my 
theatre  here,  where  we  have  just  been  acting  a  new  play  of 
great  merit,  done  in  what  I  may  call  (modestly  speaking 
of  the  getting-up,  and  not  of  the  acting)  an  unprecedented 
way.  I  believe  that  anything  so  complete  has  never  been 
seen.  We  had  an  act  at  the  North  Pole,  where  the  slight-, 
est  and  greatest  thing  the  eye  beheld  were  equally  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  Polar  voyagers.  Out  of  thirty  people 
there  were  certainly  not  two  who  might  not  have  gone 
straight  to  the  North  Pole  itself,  completely  furnished  for 
the  winter!  And  now  it  is  a  mere  chaos  of  scaffolding, 
ladders,  beams,  canvases,  paint-pots,  sawdust,  artificial 
snow,  ga»-pipes,  and  ghastliness.  I  have  taken  such  pains 
with  it  for  these  ten  weeks  in  all  my  leisure  hours,  that  I 
feel  now  shipwrecked — as  if  I  had  never  been  without  a 
play  on  my  hands  before.  A  third  topic  comes  up  as  this 
ceases. 

Down  at  Gad's  Hill,  near  Rochester,  in  Kent— -Shake* 
speare's  Gad's  Hill,  where  Falstaff  engaged  in  the  robbery 
— ^is  a  quaiat  little  country-house  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
I  happened  to  be  walking  past,  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  ago, 
with  my  sub-editor  of  ''Household  Words,"  when  I  said 
to  him:  "You  see  that  house?  It  has  always  a  curious 
interest  for  me,  because  when  I  was  a  small  boy  down 
in  these  parts  I  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  house  (I 
suppose  because  of  its  famous  old  cedar-trees)  ever  seen. 
And  my  poor  father  used  to  bring  me  to  look  at  it,  and 
used  to  say  that  if  I  ever  grew  up  to  be  a  ctever  man  per* 
haps  I  might  own  that  house,  or  such  another  house.  In 
remembrance  of  which,  I  have  always  in  passing  looked 
to  see  if  it  was  to  be  sold  or  let,  and  it  has  never  been  to 
me  like  any  other  house,  and  it  has  never  changed  eA  all.'^< 
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We  came  back  to  town,  and  my  friend  went  out  to  dinner. 
Next  morning  he  came  to  me  in  great  excitement,  and  said: 
"It  is  written  that  you  were  to  have  that  house  at  Gad's 
Hill.  The  lady  I  had  allotted  to  me  to  take  down  to 
dinner  yesterday  began  to  speak  of  that  neighbourhood. 
'You  know  it?'  I  said;  *I  have  been  £here  to-day.' 
'O  yes,'  said  she,  'I  know  it  very  well.  I  was  a  child 
there,  in  the  house  they  call  Gad's  Hill  Place.  My  father 
was  the  rector,  and  lived  there  many  years.  He  has  just 
died,  has  left  it  to  me,  and  I  want  to  sell  it.'  "  ''So,"  says 
the  sub-editor,  "you  must  buy  it.  Now  or  never  I"  I 
did,  and  hope  to  pass  next  summer  there,  though  I  may, 
perhaps,  let  it  afterwards,  furnished,  from  time  to  time. 

All  about  myself  I  find,  and  the  little  sheet  nearly  full! 
But  I  know,  my  dear  Cerjat,  the  subject  will  have  its 
interest  for  you,  so  I  give  it  its  swing.  Mrs.  Watson  was 
.to  have  been  at  the  play,  but  most  unfortunately  had 
three  children  sick  of  gastric  fever,  and  could  not  leave 
them.  She  was  here  some  three  weeks  before,  looking 
extremely  well  in  the  face,  but  rather  thin.  I  hope  you 
detected  a  remembrance  of  our  happy  visit  to  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  in  a  certain  number  of  "  Little  Dorrit"?  Tell 
Mrs.  Cerjat,  with  my  love,  that  the  opinions  1  have  ex- 
pressed to  her  on  the  subject  of  cows  have  become  matured 
in  my  mind  by  experience  and  venerable  age;  and  that 
I  denounce  the  race  as  humbugs,  who  have  been  getting 
into  poetry  and  all  sorts  of  places  without  the  smallest 
reason.  Haldimand's  housekeeper  is  an  awful  woman 
to  consider.  Pray  give  him  our  kindest  regards  and 
remembrances,  if  you  ever  find  him  in  a  mood  to  take  it. 
We  often,  often  talk  of  our  old  days  at  Lausanne.  Adieu, 
my  dear  fellow.  Ever  cordially  yours. 

To  THE  Earl  op  Carlisle. 

Gbavbsend,  Kent,  Wednesday,  Fifteenth  AprU,  1857. 
My  dear  Lord  Carlisle — I  am  writing  by  the  river- 
side for  a  few  days,  and  at  the  end  of  last  week ap- 
peared here  with  your  note  of  introduction.     I  was  not 

in  the  way;  but  as had  come  express  from  London 

with  it,  Mrs.  Dickens  opened  it,  and  gave  her  (in  the 
limited  sense  which  was  of  no  use  to  her)  an  audience. 
She  did  not  quite  seem  to  know  what  she  wanted  of  me. 
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But  she  said  she  had  understood  at  Stafford  House  that 
I  had  a  theatre  in  which  she  could  read;  with  a  good  deal 
of  modesty  and  diffidence  she  at  last  got  so  far.  Now, 
my  little  theatre  turns  my  house  out  of  window,  costs  fifty 
pounds  to  put  up,  and  is  only  two  months  taken  down; 
therefore,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  Mrs. 
Dickens  explained,  and  also  my  profound  inability  to  do 

anything  for 's  readings  which  they  could  not  do  for 

themselves.  She  appeared  fully  to  understand  the  ex- 
planation, and  indeed  to  have  anticipated  for  herself  how 
powerless  I  must  be  in  such  a  case. 

She  described  herself  as  bemg  consumptive,  and  as 
being  subject  to  an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  lungs;  about 
the  last  condition,  one  would  think,  poor  woman,  for  the 
exercise  of  public  elocution  as  an  art. 

Between  ourselves,  I  think  the  whole  idea  is  a  mistake, 
and  have  thought  so  from  its  first  announcement.  It 
has  a  fatal  appearance  of  trading  upon  Uncle  Tom,  and 
am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?  which  you  may  be  by 
all  means,  and  still  not  have  the  smallest  claim  to  my 
attention  as  a  public  reader.  The  town  is  over-read  from 
all  the  white  squares  on  the  draught-board;  it  has  been 
considerably  harried  from  all  the  black  squares — now 
with  the  aid  of  old  banjoes,  and  now  with  the  aid  of 
Exeter  Hall ;  and  I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  laid  hold  of  from  this  point  of  address. 
I  myself,  for  example,  am  the  meekest  of  men,  and  in 
abhorrence  of  slavery  yield  to  no  human  creature,  and 
yet  I  don't  admit  the  sequence  that  I  want  Uncle  Tom 
(or  Aunt  Tomasina)  to  expound  "King  Lear"  to  me. 
And  I  believe  my  case  to  be  the  case  of  thousands. 

I  trouble  you  with  this  much  about  it,  because  I  am 
naturally  desirous  you  should  understand  that  if  I  could 
possibly  have  been  of  any  service,  or  have  suggested  any- 
thing to  this  poor  lady,  I  would  not  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  1  cannot  help  her,  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
cannot  honestly  encourage  her  to  hope.  I  fear  her  enter- 
prise has  no  hope  in  it. 

In  your  absence  I  have  always  followed  you  through 
the  papers,  and  felt  a  personal  interest  and  pleasure  in 
the  public  affection  in  which  you  are  held  over  there.* 

♦  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  at  this  time  Viceroy  of  Ireland ,-^Ed.  ' 
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At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  that  I  should  prefer  to 
have  you  here,  where  good  public  men  seem  to  be  dis- 
mally wanted.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  demagogues, 
but  am  a  grievous  Radical,  and  think  the  political  signs 
of  the  times  to  be  just  about  as  bad  as  the  spirit  of  the 
people  will  admit  of  their  being.  In  all  other  respects  I 
am  as  healthy,  sound,  and  happy  as  your  kindness  can 
wish.  So  you  will  set  down  my  political  despondency  as 
my  only  disease. — I  am,  dear  Lord  Carlisle, 

Yours  very  faithfully  and  obliged. 

To  W.  WiLKIB  COLUNS. 

Tavistock  House, 
Friday  Evening  ^  TxverUy^second  May,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins — Hooray  ! ! ! 

From  our  lofty  heights  let  us  look  down  on  the  toiling 
masses  with  mild  complacency — with  gentle  pity — with 
dove-eyed  benignity. 

To-morrow  I  am  bound  to  Forster;  on  Sunday  to  solemn 
Chief  Justice's  in  remote  fastnesses  beyond  Norwood; 
on  Monday  to  Geographical  Societies  dining  to  cheer  on 
Lady  Franklin's  Expedition;  on  Tuesday  to  Procter's; 
on  Wednesday,  sir — on  Wednesday — if  the  mind  can  devise 
anything  sufficiently  in  the  ^yle  of  sybarite  Rome  in  the 
days  of  its  culminating  voluptuousness,  I  am  your  man. 

Shall  we  appoint  to  meet  at  the  ''Household  Words" 
office  at  half-past  five?  I  have  an  appointment  with 
Russell  [W.  H.]  at  three  that  afternoon,  which  may,  but 
which  I  don't  think  will,  detain  me  a  few  minutes  after 
my  time.  In  that  unlikely  case,  will  you  wait  for  me  at 
the  office? 

If  you  can  think  of  any  tremendous  way  of  passing  the 
night,  in  the  meantime,  do.  I  don't  care  what  it  is.  I 
give  (for  that  night  only)  restraint  to  the  Winds ! 

I  am  very  much  excited  by  what  you  tell  me  of  Mr. 
P.'s  Aunt.*  I  already  look  upon  her  as  mine.  Will  you 
bring  her  with  you? 

Wills  tells  me  that  he  thinks  the  principles  of  story* 
writing  are  scarcely  understood  in  this  age  and  Empire. 

Ever  faithfully. 

♦A  picture  of  that  character  in  "Little  Dorrit,"  by  an  artist 
Uftnaed  Gate,  bought  by  Chartes  Dipkens  through  Collins.— Ed. 
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To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Tavistock  House,  Monday ,  Thirteenth  Jtdy,  1857. 

My  dearest  Macready — Many  thanks  for  your  Indian 
information.  I  shall  act  upon  it  in  the  most  exact  manner. 
Walter  sails  next  Monday.  Charley  and  I  g6  down  with 
him  to  Southampton  next  Sunday.  We  are  all  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  at  Gad^s  Hill.  These 
are  my  Jerrold  engagements  :  *  On  Friday,  the  twenty- 
fourth,  I  have  to  repeat  my  reading  at  St.  Martin's  Hall; 
on  Saturday,  the  twenty-fifth,  to  repeat  "The  Frozen 
Deep^t  a*  ^^^  Gallery  of  Illustration  for  the  last  time. 
On  Thursday,  the  thirtieth,  or  Friday,  the  thirty-first,  I 
shall  probably  read  at  Manchester.  Deane,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Exhibition,  is  going  down  to-night,  and 
will  arrange  all  the  preliminaries  for  me.  If  you  and  I 
went  down  to  Manchester  together,  and  were  there  on  a 
Simday,  he  would  give  us  the  whole  Exhibition  to  our- 
selves. It  is  probable,  I  think  (as  he  estimates  the  receipts 
of  a  night  at  about  seven  hundred  pounds),  that  we  may, 
in  about  a  fortnight  or  so  after  the  reading,  play  "The 
Frozen  Deep"  at  Manchester.  But  of  this  contingent 
engagement  I  at  present  know  no  more  than  you  do. 

Now,  will  you,  upon  this  exposition  of  affairs,  choose 
your  own  time  for  coming  to  us,  and,  when  you  have  made 
your  choice,  write  to  me  at  Gad*s  Hill?  I  am  going  down 
this  afternoon  for  rest  (which  means  violent  cricket  with 
the  boys)  after  last  Saturday  night;  which  was  a  teaser, 
but  triumphant.  The  St.  Martin's  Hall  audience  was, 
I  must  confess,  a  very  extraordinary  thing.  The  two 
thousand  and  odd  people  were  like  one,  and  their  enthu- 
siasm was  something  awful. 

Yet  I  have  seen  that  before,  too.  Your  young  remem- 
brance cannot  recall  the  man;  but  he  flourished  in  my  day — 
a  great  actor,  sir — a  noble  actor — ^thorough  artist.  I  have 
seen  him  do  wonders  in  that  way.  He  retired  from  the  stage 
early  in  life  (having  a  monomaniacal  delusion  that  he  was 
old),  and  is  said  to  be  still  living  in  your  county .^Ever, 
my  dearest  Macready,  Most  affectionately  yours. 

♦  After  the  death  of  Douglas  Jerrold  in  June,  Dickens  took  the 
management  of  a  series  of  entertainments — including  readings  by 
himself — for  the  benefit  of  Jerrold's  family.— Ed. 

t  Collins 's  play. — Ed. 
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To  T.  P.  Cooke. 

IN   REMEMBRANCE   OF  THE   LATE   MR.  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

Committeb's  Office,  Gallery  of  Illustration, 
Regent  Street,  Thursday,  Thirtieth  Jvly,  1867. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Cooke — I  cannot  rest  satisfied  this  morn- 
ing without  writing  to  congratulate  you  on  your  admirable 
performance  of  last  night.*  It  was  so  fresh  and  vigorous, 
so  manly  and  gallant,  that  I  felt  as  if  it  splashed  against 
tny  theatre-heated  face,  along  with  the  spray  of  the 
breezy  sea.  What  I  felt  everybody  felt;  I  should  feel  it 
quite  an  impertinence  to  take  myself  out  of  the  crowd, 
therefore,  if  I  could  by  any  means  help  doing  so.  But  I 
can't;  so  I  hope  you  will  feel  that  you  bring  me  on  your- 
self, and  have  only  yourself  to  blame. 

Always  faithfully  yours. 

To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester, 

Monday,  Third  Avgustj  1867. 

My  dearest  Macready — I  read  at  Manchester  last 
Friday.  As  many  thousand  people  were  there  as  you 
like  to  name.  The  collection  of  pictures  in  the  Exhibition 
is  wonderful.  And  the  power  with  which  the  modem 
English  school  asserts  itself  is  a  very  gratifying  and 
delightful  thing  to  behold.  The  care  for  the  common 
people,  in  the  provision  made  for  their  comfort  and  re- 
freshment, is  also  admirable  and  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. But  they  want  more  amusement,  and  par- 
ticularly (as  it  strikes  me)  something  in  motion^  though  it 
were  only  a  twisting  fountain.  The  thing  is  too  still  after 
their  lives  of  machinery,  and  art  flies  over  their  heads  in 
consequence. 

I  hope  you  have  seen  my  tussle  with  the  "  Edinburgh." 
I  saw  the  chance  last  Friday  week,  as  I  was  going  down 
to  read  the  "Carol*'  in  St.  Martin's  Hall.  Instantly 
turned  to,  then  and  there,  and  wrote  half  the  article. 
Flew  out  of  bed  early  next  morning,  and  finished  it  by 

*  One  of  the  Jerrold  benefit  performances,  in  which  the  veteran 
Cooke  sustained  the  character  of  WilHam  in  Jerrold's  "Black-eyed 
Susan"  that  he  had  ''created"  when  the  play  was  first  produced 
(1829).— Ed. 
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noon.  Went  down  to  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  (we  acted 
that  night),  did  the  day's  business,  corrected  the  prpofs 
in  Polar  costume  in  dressing-room,  broke  up  two  num- 
bers of  "Household  Words"  to  get  it  out  directly,  played 
in  "Frozen  Deep"  and  "Uncle  John,"  presided  at  supper 
of  company,  made  no  end  of  speeches,  went  home  and 
gave  in  completely  for  four  hours,  then  got  sound  asleep, 
and  next  day  was  as  fresh  as  you  used  to  be  in  the  far-off 
days  of  your  lusty  youth. 

Ever  and  ever  affectionately* 

To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Tavistock  House,  Saturday,  Twenty-ninth  AugvMf  1857. 

My  dear  Collins — Partly  in  the  grim  despair  and  rest- 
lessness of  this  subsidence  from  excitement,  and  partly 
for  the  sake  of  "Household  Words,"  I  want  to  cast  about 
whether  you  and  I  can  go  anywhere — take  any  tour — 
see  anything — whereon  we  could  write  something  to- 
gether. Have  you  any  idea  tending  to  any  place  in  the 
world?  Will  you  rattle  your  head  and  see  if  there  is  any 
pebble  in  it  which  we  could  wander  away  and  play  at 
marbles  with?  We  want  something  for  "Household 
Words,"  and  I  want  to  escape  from  myself.  For  when 
I  do  start  up  and  stare  myself  seedily  in  the  face,  as 
happens  to  be  my  case  at  present,  my  blankness  is  in- 
conceivable— indescribable — my  misery  amazing. 

I  shall  be  in  town  on  Monday.  Shall  we  talk  then? 
Shall  we  talk  at  Gad^s  Hill?  What  shall  we  do?  As  I 
close  this  I  am  on  my  way  back  by  train. 

Ever  faithfully. 

To  Henry  Austin. 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Wednesday,  Second  September,  1857. 
My  dear  Henry — The  second  conspirator  has  been 
here  this  morning  to  ask  whether  you  wish  the  windlass 
to  be  left  in  the  yard,  and  whether  you  will  want  him 
and  his  mate  any  more,  and,  if  so,  when?  Of  course  he 
says  (rolling  something  in  the  form  of  a  fillet  in  at  one 
broken  tooth  all  the  while,  and  rolling  it  out  at  another) 
that  they  could  wish  fur  to  have  the  windlass  if  it  warn't 
any  ways  a  hill  conwenience  fur  to  fetch  her  away.     I 
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have  told  him  that  if  he  will  come  back  on  Friday  he 
shall  have  your  reply.  Will  you,  therefore,  send  it  me 
by  return  of  post?  He  says  he'll  "look  up''  (as  if  he  was 
an  astronomer)  "a  Friday  arterdinner." 

On  Monday  I  am  going  away  with  Collins  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  on  a  "tour  in  search  of  an  article"  for 
"Household  Words."  We  have  not  the  least  idea  where 
we  are  going;  but  he  says,  "Let's  look  at  the  Norfolk 
coast,"  and  /  say,  "  Let's  look  at  the  back  of  the  Atlantic." 
I  don't  quite  know  what  I  mean  by  that;  but  have  a 
general  impression  that  I  mean  something  knowing. 

I  am  horribly  used  up  after  the  Jerrold  business.  Low 
spirits,  low  pulse,  low  voice,  intense  reaction.  If  I  were 
not  like  Mr.  Micawber,  "falling  back  for  a  spring"  on 
Monday,  I  think  I  should  slink  into  a  comer  and  cry. 

Ever  affectionately. 


To  Miss  Hogarth. 

Allonby,  Cumberland, 
Wednesday  Nighi,  Ninth  September ^  1857, 

Mr  DEAR  Georgy — 

«  aC  sf:  9ic  ♦  >K 

Think  of  Collins's  usual  luck  with  me  I  We  went  up  a 
Cumberland  mountain  yesterday — a  huge  black  hill, 
fifteen  hundred  feet  high.  We  took  for  a  guide  a  capital 
innkeeper  hard  by.  It  rained  in  torrents — ►as  it  only  does 
rain  in  a  hill  country — the  whole  time.  At  the  top,  there 
were  black  mists  and  the  darkness  of  night.  It  then  came 
out  that  the  innkeeper  had  not  been  up  for  twenty  years, 
and  he  had  lost  his  head  and  himself  altogether;  and  we 
couldn't  get  down  again.  What  wonders  the  Inimitable 
performed  with  his  compass  until  it  broke  with  the  heat 
and  wet  of  his  pocket,  no  matter;  it  did  break,  and  then 
we  wandered  about,  until  it  was  clear  to  the  Inimitable 
that  the  night  must  be  passed  there,  and  the  enterprising 
travellers  probably  die  of  cold.  We  took  our  own  way 
about  coming  down,  struck,  and  declared  that  the  guide 
might  wander  where  he  would,  but  we  would  follow  a 
watercourse  we  lighted  upon,  and  which  must  come  at 
last  to  the  river.  This  necessitated  amazing  gymnastics; 
in  the  course  of  which  performances,  Collins  fell  into  the 
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said  watercourse  with  his  ankle  sprained,  and  the  great 
ligament  of  the  foot  and  leg  swollen  I  don't  know  how  big. 

How  I  enacted  Wardour*  over  again  in  carrying  him 
down,  and  what  a  business  it  was  to  get  him  down;  I 
may  say  in  Gibbs's  words:  "  Vi  lascio  a  giudicare!"  But 
he  was  got  down  somehow,  and  we  got  off  the  mountain 
somehow;  and  now  I  carry  him  to  bed,  and  into  and  out 
of  carriages,  exactly  like  Wardour  in  private  life.  I  don't 
believe  he  will  stand  for  a  month  to  come.  He  has  had 
a  doctor,  and  can  wear  neither  shoe  nor  stocking,  and  has 
his  foot  wrapped  up  in  a  flannel  waistcoat,  and  has  a 
breakfast  saucer  of  liniment,  and  a  horrible  dabbling  of 
lotion  incessantly  in  progress.  We  laugh  at  it  all,  but  I 
doubt  veiy  much  whether  he  can  go  on  to  Doncaster. 
It  will  be  a  miserable  blow  to  our  *^H.  W.''  scheme,  and 
I  say  nothing  about  it  as  yet;  but  he  is  really  so  crippled 
that  I  doubt  the  getting  him  there.  We  have  resolved 
to  fall  to  work  to-morrow  morning  and  begin  our  writing; 
and  there,  for  the  present,  that  point  rests. 

This  is  a  little  place  with  fifty  houses,  five  bathing- 
machines,  five  girls  in  straw  hats,  five  men  in  straw  hats, 
and  no  other  company.  The  little  houses  are  all  in  half- 
mourning — yellow  stone  on  white  stone,  and  black;  and 
it  reminds  me  of  what  Broadstairs  might  have  been  if 
it  had  not  inherited  a  cliff,  and  had  been  an  Irishmsai. 
But  this  is  a  capital  little  homely  inn,  looking  out  upon 
the  sea;  and  we  are  really  very  comfortably  lodged.  We 
have  a  very  obliging  and  comfortable  landlady;  and  it 
is  a  clean  nice  place  in  a  rough  wild  country.  We  came 
here  haphazard,  but  could  not  have  done  better. 

We  la}?^  last  night  at  a  place  called  Wigton— also  in 
half-mourning— with  the  wonderful  peculiarity  that  it 
had  no  population,  no  business,  no  streets  to  speak  of; 
but  five  linen-drapers  within  range  of  our  small  windows, 
one  linen-draper's  next  door,  and  five  more  linen-drapera 
round  the  comer.  I  ordered  a  night-light  in  my  bed- 
room. A  queer  little  old  woman  brought  me  one  of  the 
common  Child's  night-lights,  and  seeming  to  think  that 
I  looked  at  it  with  interest,  said:    "It's  joost  a  vara 


♦There  was  a  situation  in  "The  Frozen  Deep"_where  Ricliar(i 
i^ardour,  played  by  Dickens,  had  to 
in  the  person  of  Wilkie  Collins. — Ed. 


Wardour,  played  by  Dickens,  had  to  carry  about  Frank  Aldersley 
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keeyourious  thing,  sir,  and  joost  new  coom  oop.  It'll 
burn  awt  hoors  a^  end,  an  no  gootther,  nor  no  waste,  nor 
ony  sike  a  thing,  if  you  can  creedit  what  I  say,  seein'  the 
airticle."  Ever  affectionately. 


To  Miss  Hogarth. 

Lancaster,  Saturday  Nighty  Twelfth  September^  1857. 

My  dear  Georgy — I  received  your  letter  at  Allonby 
yesterday,  and  was  delighted  to  get  it.  We  came  back 
to  Carlisle  last  night  (to  a  capital  inn,  kept  by  Breach's 
brother),  and  came  on  here  to-day.  We  are  on  our  way 
to  Doncaster;  but,  although  it  is  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  her6,  we  shall  have,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out  the 
complicated  list  of  trains,  to  sleep  at  Leeds  to-morrow 
night. 

Accustomed  as  you  are  to  the  homage  which  men  de- 
light to  render  to  the  Inimitable,  you  would  be  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  proportions  it  assumes  in  this  northern 
country.  Station-masters  assist  him  to  aUght  from 
carriages,  deputations  await  him  in  hotel  entries,  inn- 
keepers bow  down  before  him  and  put  him  into  regal 
rooms,  the  town  goes  down  to  the  platform  to  see  him  off, 
and  Collinses  ankle  goes  into  the  newspapers  I ! ! 

It  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was,  and  he  can  get 
into  new  hotels  and  up  the  stairs  with  two  thick  sticks, 
like  an  admiral  in  a  farce.  His  spirits  have  improved  in 
a  corresponding  degree,  and  he  contemplates  cheerfully 
the  keeping  house  at  Doncaster.  I  thought  (as  I  told  you) 
he  would  never  have  gone  there,  but  he  seems  quite  up 
to  the  mark  now.  Of  course  he  can  never  walk  out,  or 
see  anything  of  any  place. 

The  landlady  of  the  little  inn  at  Allonby  lived  at  Greta 
Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  when  I  went  down  there  before 
"Nickleby,''  and  was  smuggled  into  the  room  to  see  me, 
when  I  was  secretly  found  out.  She  is  an  immensely  fat 
woman  now.  "  But  I  could  tuck  my  arm  round  her  waist 
then,  Mr.  Dickens,'^  the  landlord  said  when  she  told  me 
the  story  as  I  was  going  to  bed  the  night  before  last. 
"And  can't  you  do  it  now,''  I  said,  "you  insensible  dog? 
Look  at  me!  Here's  a  picture!"  Accordingly,  I  got 
round  as  much  of  her  as  I  could;  and  this  gallant  action 
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was  the  most  successful  I  have  ever  performed,  on  the 
whole.  I  think  it  was  the  dullest  little  place  I  ever  en- 
tered; and  what  with  the  monotony  of  an  idle  sea,  and 
what  with  the  monotony  of  another  sea  in  the  room  (occa- 
sioned by  Collinses  perpetually  holding  his  ankle  over  a 
pail  of  salt  water,  and  laving  it  with  a  milk  jug),  I  struck 
yesterday,  and  came  away. 

We  are  in  a  very  remarkable  old  house  here,  with  gen- 
uine old  rooms  and  an  uncommonly  quaint  staircase. 
I  have  a  state  bedroom,  with  two  enormous  red  four- 
posters  in  it,  each  as  big  as  Charley's  room  at  Gad's  Hill. 
Bellew  is  to  preach  here  to-morrow.  "And  we  know  he 
is  a  friend  of  yours,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  when  he  pre- 
sided over  the  serving  of  the  dinner  (two  little  salmon 
trout;  a  sirloin  steak;  a  brace  of  partridges;  seven  dishes 
of  sweets;  five  dishes  of  dessert,  led  off  by  a  bowl  of 
peaches;  and  in  the  centre  an  enormous  bride-cake — 
**  We  always  have  it  here,  sir,''  said  the  landlord,  "custom 
of  the  house").  Collins  turned  pale,  and  estimated  the 
dinner  at  half  a  guinea  each. 

This  is  the  stupidest  of  letters,  but  all  description  is 
gone  or  going,  into  "The  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Appren- 
tices.'' 

Ever  affectionately,  my  dearest  Georgy. 


To  Miss  Hogarth. 

Angel  Hotel,  Doncasteb, 

TtLesday^  Fifteenth  September,  1857. 

My  dear  Georgy — I  found  your  letter  here  on  my 
arrival  yesterday.  I  had  hoped  that  the  wall  would  have 
been  almost  finished  by  this  time,  and  the  additions  to 
the  house  almost  finished  too — ^but  patience,  patience!    ' 

We  have  very  good,  clean,  and  quiet  apartments  herei, 
on  the  second  floor,  looking  down  into  the  main  street, 
which  is  full  of  horse  jockeys,  bettors,  drunkards,  and 
other  blackguards,  from  morning  to  night — and  all  night. 
The  races  begin  to-day  and  last  till  Friday,  which  is  the 
Cup  Day.  I  am  not  going  to  the  course  this  morning, 
but  have  engaged  a  carriage  (open,  and  pair)  for  to- 
morrow and  Friday. 

"The  Frozen  Deep's"  author  gets  on  as  well  as  could 
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be  expected.  He  can  hobble  up  and  down  stairs  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  limps  to  his  bedroom  on  the 
same  floor.  He  talks  of  going  to  the  theatre  to-night  in 
a  cab,  which  will  be  the  first  occasion  of  his  going  out, 
except  to  travel,  since  the  accident.  He  sends  his  kind 
regards  and  thanks  for  enquiries  and  condolence.  I  am 
perpetually  tidying  the  rooms  after  him,  and  carrying 
all  sorts  of  untidy  things  which  belong  to  him  into  his 
bedroom,  which  is  a  picture  of  disorder.  You  will  please 
to  imagine  mine,  airy  and  clean,  little  dressing-room 
attached,  eight  water-jugs  (I  never  saw  such  a  supply), 
capital  sponge-bath,  perfect  arrangement,  and  exquisite 
neatness.  We  breakfast  at  half-past  eight,  and  fall  to 
work  for  "H.  W."  afterwards.  Then  I  go  out,  and — 
hem!  look  for  subjects. 

Ever  affectionately. 


To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Tavistock  House,  Sunday ,  Seventeenth  January y  1858. 

My  dear  Wilkie— I  am  very  sorry  to  receive  so  bad 
an  account  of  the  foot;  but  I  hope  it  is  all  in  the  past 
tense  now. 

I  met  with  an  incident  the  other  day,  which  I  think 
is  a  good  deal  in  your  way,  for  introduction  either  into  a 
long  or  short  story.  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Monro  went 
over  St.  Luke's  with  me  (only  last  Friday),  to  show  me 
some  distinctly  and  remarkably-developed  types  of  in- 
sanity. Among  other  patients,  we  passed  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  now  afflicted  with  incurable  madness  too,  of 
whom  they  said  that  it  was  only  when  his  madness  began 
to  develop  itself  in  strongly-marked  mad  actions,  that  it 
began  to  be  suspected,  "though  it  had  been  there,  no 
doubt,  some  time.''  This  led  me  to  consider,  suspiciously, 
what  employment  he  had  been  in,  and  so  to  ask  the 
question.  "Aye,"  says  Dr.  Sutherland,  "that  is  the  most 
remarkable  thing  of  all,  Mr.  Dickens.  He  was  employed 
in  the  transmission  of  electric-telegraph  messages;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  delirious  despatches  that 
man  may  have  been  sending  about  all  over  the  world!" 

Rejoiced  to  hear  such  good  report  of  the  play. 

Ever  faithfully. 
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To  Edmund  Yates. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C, 
Wednesday,  Twenty-eighth  April,  1858. 

My  dear  Yates — For  a  good  many  years  I  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  charities,  but  never  anything 
like  what  I  suffer  now.  The  amount  of  correspondence 
they  inflict  upon  me  is  really  incredible.  But  this  is 
nothing.  Benevolent  men  get  behind  the  piers  of  the 
gates,  lying  in  wait  for  my  going  out;  and  when  I  peep 
shrinkingly  from  my  study-windows,  I  see  their  pot- 
bellied shadows  projected  on  the  gravel.  Benevolent 
bullies  drive  up  in  hansom  cabs  (with  engraved  portraits 
of  their  benevolent  institutions  hanging  over  the  aprons, 
like  banners  on  their  outward  walls),  and  stay  long  at 
the  door.  Benevolent  area-sneaks  get  lost  in  the  kitchens 
and  are  found  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the  knife- 
cleaning  machine.  My  man  has  been  heard  to  say  (at 
The  Burton  Arms)  "that  if  it  was  a  wicious  place,  well 
and  good — that  an't  door  work;  but  that  wen  all  the 
Christian  wirtues  is  always  a-shoulderin'  and  a-helberin' 
on  you  in  the  'all,  a-tryin'  to  git  past  you  and  cut  upstairs 
into  master's  room,  why  no  wages  as  you  couldn't  name 
wouldn't  make  it  up  to  you." 

Persecuted  ever. 

To  M.  DE  Cerjat. 

Gad's  Hill,  Wednesday,  Seventh  July,  1858. 

My  DEAR  Cerjat — I  should  vainly  try  to  tell  you — so 
I  wonH  try — how  affected  I  have  been  by  your  warm- 
hearted letter,  or  how  thoroughly  well  convinced  I  always 
am  of  the  truth  and  earnestness  of  your  friendship.  I 
thank  you,  my  dear,  dear  fellow,  with  my  whole  soul.  I 
fervently  return  that  friendship  and  I  highly  cherish  it. 

You  want  to  know  all  about  me?  I  am  still  reading  in 
London  everj"  Thursday,  and  the  audiences  are  very  great* 
and  the  success  immense.  On  the  Second  of  August  I 
am  going  away  on  a  tour  of  some  four  months  in  England^ 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  I  shall  read,  during  that  time, 
not  fewer  than  four  or  five  times  a  week.  It  will  be  sharp 
work;  but  probably  a  certain  musical  clinking  will  como 
of  it,  which  will  mitigate  the  hardship. 
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At  this  present  moment  I  am  on  my  little  Kentish  free- 
hold (not  in  top-boots,  and  not  particularly  prejudiced 
that  I  know  of),  looking  on  as  pretty  a  view  out  of  my 
study  window  as  you  will  find  in  a  long  day's  English  ride. 
My  little  place  is  a  grave  red  brick  house,  which  I  have 
added  to  and  stuck  bits  upon  in  all  manner  of  ways,  so 
that  it  is  as  pleasantly  irregular,  and  as  violently  opposed 
to  all  architectural  ideas,  as  the  most  hopeful  man  could 
possibly  desire.  The  robbery  was  committed  before  the 
door,  on  the  man  with  the  treasure,  and  Falstaff  ran  away 
from  the  identical  spot  of  ground  now  covered  by  the 
room  in  which  I  write.  A  little  rustic  alehouse,  called 
The  Sir  John  Falstaff,  is  over  the  way — has  been  over  the 
way,  ever  since,  in  honour  of  the  event.  Cobham  Woods 
and  Park  are  behind  the  house;  the  distant  Thames  in 
front;  the  Medway,  with  Rochester,  and  its  old  castle 
and  cathedral,  on  one  side.  The  whole  stupendous  prop- 
erty is  on  the  old  Dover  Road. 

The  blessed  woods  and  fields  have  done  me  a  world  of 
good,  and  I  am  quite  myself  again.  The  children  are  all 
as  happy  as  children  can  be.  My  eldest  daughter,  Mary, 
keeps  house,  with  a  state  and  gravity  becoming  that  high 
position;  wherein  she  is  assisted  by  her  sister  Katie,  and 
by  her  aunt  Georgina,  who  is,  and  always  has  been,  like 
another  sister.  Two  big  dogs,  a  bloodhound  and  a  St. 
Bernard,  direct  from  a  convent  of  that  name,  where  I 
think  you  once  were,  are  their  principal  attendants  in  the 
green  lanes.  These  latter  instantly  untie  the  neckerchiefs 
of  all  tramps  and  prowlers  who  approach  their  presence, 
so  that  they  wander  about  without  any  escort,  and  drive 
big  horses  in  basket-phaetons  through  murderous  by- 
ways, and  never  come  to  grief.  They  are  very  curious 
about  your  daughters,  and  send  all  kinds  of  loves  to  them 
and  to  Mrs.  Cerjat,  in  which  I  heartily  join.    . 

You  will  have  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Thames  in 
London  is  most  horrible.  I  have  to  cross  Waterloo  or 
London  Bridge  to  get  to  the  railroad  when  I  come  down 
here,  and  I  can  certify  that  the  offensive  smells,  even  in 
that  short  whiff,  have  been  of  a  most  head-and-stomach- 
distending  nature.  Nobody  knows  what  is  to  be  done; 
at  least  everybody  knows  a  plan,  and  everybody  else 
knows  it  won't  do;  in  the  meantime  cartloads  of  chloride 
of  lime  are  shot  into  the  filthy  stream,  and  do  something 
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I  hope.  You  will  know,  before  you  get  this,  that  the 
American  telegraph  line  has  parted  again,  at  which  most 
men  are  sorry,  but  very  few  surprised.  This  is  all  the 
news,  except  that  there  is  an  Italian  Opera  at  Drury 
Lane,  price  eighteenpence  to  the  pit,  where  Viardot,  by 
far  the  greatest  artist  of  them  all,  sings,  and  which  is  full 
when  the  dear  opera  can't  let  a  box ;  and  except  that  the 
weather  has  been  exceptionally  hot,  but  is  now  quite  cool. 
On  the  top  of  this  hill  it  has  been  cold,  actually  cold  at 
night,  for  more  than  a  week  past. 

My  dear  Cerjat,  I  have  written  lightly  enough,  because 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  becoming  cheerful  and 
hearty.  God  bless  you!  I  love  you,  and  I  know  that 
you  love  me.  Ever  your  attached  and  affectionate. 

To  John  Forster. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  London, 
Sunday,  Tenth  October,  1858. 

My  DEAR  Forster — As  to  the  truth  of  the  readings,*  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  the  demonstrations  of  personal  re- 
gard and  respect  are.  How  the  densest  and  most  un- 
comfortably-packed crowd  will  be  hushed  in  an  instant 
when  I  show  my  face.  How  the  youth  of  colleges,  and 
the  old  men  of  business  in  the  town,  seem  equally  unable 
to  get  near  enough  to  me  when  they  cheer  me  away  at 
night.  How  common  people  and  gentlefolks  will  stop  me 
in  the  streets  and  say:  **Mr.  Dickens,  will  you  let  me 
touch  the  hand  that  has  filled  my  home  with  so  many 
friends?"  And  if  you  saw  the  mothers,  and  fathers,  and 
sisters,  and  brothers  in  mourning,  who  invariably  come 
to  "Little  Dombey,"  and  if  you  studied  the  wonderful 
expression  of  comfort  and  reliance  with  which  they  hang 
about  me,  as  if  I  had  been  with  them,  all  kindness  and 
delicacy,  at  their  own  little  death-bed,  you  would  think 
it  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  mere  effect,  of  course  I  don^t  go  on  doing  the 
thing  so  often  without  carefully  observing  myself  and  the 
people  too  in  every  little  thing,  and  without  (in  conse^ 
quence)  greatly  improving  in  it. 

At  Aberdeen  we  were  crammed  to  the  street  twice  in 

*  Dickens  read  in  many  places  during  the  year  1858. — ^Ed. 
15 
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one  day.  At  Perth  (where  I  thought  when  I  arrived  there 
literally  could  be  nobody  to  come),  the  nobility  came 
posting  in  from  thirty  miles  round,  and  the  whole  town 
came  and  filled  an  immense  hall.  As  to  the  effect,  if  you 
had  seen  them  after  Lilian  died,  in  "The  Chimes,''  or 
when  Scrooge  woke  and  talked  to  the  boy  outside  the 
window,  I  doubt  if  you  would  ever  have  forgotten  it. 
And  at  the  end  of  *'Dombey"  yesterday  afternoon,  in 
the  cold  light  of  day,  they  all  got  up,  after  a  short  pause, 
gentle  and  simple,  and  thundered  and  waved  their  hats 
with  that  astonishing  heartiness  and  fondness  for  me, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  public  career  they  took 
me  completely  off  my  legs,  and  I  saw  the  whole  eighteen 
hundred  of  them  reel  on  one  side  as  if  a  shock  from 
without  had  shaken  the  hall. 

The  dear  girls  have  enjoyed  themselves  immensely,  and 
their  trip  has  been  a  great  success.  I  hope  I  told  you  (but 
I  forget  whether  I  did  or  no)  how  splendiijly  Newcastle  * 
came  out.  I  am  reminded  of  Newcastle  at  the  moment 
because  they  joined  me  there. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  to  the  end  of  my  readings,  and  to 
be.  at  home  again,  and  able  to  sit  down  and  think  in  my 
own  study.  But  the  fatigue,  though  sometimes  very  great 
indeed,  hardly  tells  upon  me  at  all.  And  although  all 
our  people,  from  Smith  downwards,  have  given  in,  more 
or  leas,  at  times,  I  have  never  been  in  the  least  unequal 
to  the  work,  though  sometimes  sufficiently  disinclined  for 
it.    My  kindest  and  best  love  to  Mrs.  Forster. 

Evfer  affectionately. 

.To  Blanchard  Jerrold. 
Tavistock  Housk»  TwerUy-sisUh  November,  1858*t 

He  ♦  4:  4e  ♦  4« 

It  has  been  a  gloomy  task,  and  has  made  my  heart 
heavy.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  can  furnish  you  with  any 
new  paarticulars  of  interest  concerning  your  lamented 
father.  Such  details  of  his  life  and  struggles  as  I  have 
often  heard  frotn  himself  jwe  better  known  to  you  than 

*  The  birthplace  of  Mr.  Forster. — Ed. 

t  Printed  in  "The  Life  of  Douglas  Jerrold,"  by  Blanchard  JeN 
rold,"-ED, 
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to  me;  and  my  praises  of  him  can  make  no  new  sound  in 
your  ears. 

But  as  you  wish  me  to  note  down  for  you  my  last 
remembrajiee  and  experience  of  him,  I  proceed  to  do  so. 
It  is  natiu*al  that  my  thoughts  should  first  rush  back  (as 
they  instantly  do)  to  the  days  when  he  began  to  be 
known  to  me,  and  to  the  many  happy  hours  I  afterwards 
passed  in  his  society. 

Few  of  his  friends,  I  think,  can  have  had  more  favour- 
able opportunities  of  knowing  him,  in  his  gentlest  and 
most  affectionate  aspect,  than  I  have  had.  He  was  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  of  men.  I  remember 
very  well  that  when  I  first  saw  him,  in  or  about  the  year 
1835— when  I  went  into  his  sick-room  in  St,  Michaers 
Grove,  Brompton,  and  found  him  propped  up  in  a  great 
chair,  bright-eyed,  and  eager  and  quick  in  spirit,  but 
very  lame  in  body— he  gave  me  an  impression  of  tender- 
ness. It  never  became  dissociated  from  him.  There  was 
nothing  cynical  or  sour  in  his  heart  as  I  knew  it.  In  the 
company  of  children  and  young  people  he  was  particularly 
happy,  and  showed  to  extraordinary  advantage.  He 
never  was  so  gay,  so  sweet-tempered,  so  pleasing,  and  so 
pleased  as  then.  Aipong  my  own  children  I  had  observed 
this  many  and  many  a  time.  When  they  and  I  came 
home  from  Italy  in  1845,  your  father  went  to  Brussels 
to  meet  us  in  company  with  our  friends,  Mr.  Forster  and 
Mr.  Maclise.  We  all  travelled  together  about  Belgium 
for  a  little  while,  and  all  came  home  together.  He  was 
the  delight  of  the  children  all  the  time,  and  they  were  his 
delight.  He  was  in  his  most  briUiant  spirits,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  were  ever  more  humorous  in  his  life.  But  the  most 
enduring  impression  that  he  left  upon  us  who  wiere  grown 
up— and  we  have  all  often  spoken  of  it  since— was  that 
Jerrold,  in  his  amiable  capacity  of  being  easily  pleased, 
in  his  freshness,  in  his  good-nature,  in  his  cordiality,  and 
in  the  unrestrained  openness  of  his  heart,  had  quite  cap- 
tivated us. 

Of  his  generosity  I  had  a  proof,  within  these  two  or 
three  years,  which  it  saddens  me  to  think  of  now.  There 
had  been  an  estrangement  between  us — not  on  any  per- 
sonal subject,  and  not  involving  an  angry  word*— and  a 
good  many  months  had  passed  without  my  once  seeing 
him  in  the  street,  when  it  fell  out  that  we  dined,  each  with 
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his  own  separate  party,  in  the  stFangers'  room  of  a  club. 
Our  chairs  were  almost  back  to  back,  and  1  took  mine 
after  he  was  seated  at  dinner.  I  said  not  a  word  :(I  am 
sorry  to  remember)  and  did  not  look  that  way.  Before 
we  had  sat  so,  long,  he  openly  wheeled  his  chair  round, 
stretched  out  both  his  hands  in  a  most  engaging  manner, 
and  said  aloud,  with  a  bright  and  loving  face  that  I  can 
see  as  I  write  to  you:  "For  God's  sake,  let  us  be  friends 
again!    Life's  not  long  enough  for  this!" 

On  Sunday,  May  31st,  1857,  I  had  an  appointment  to 
meet  him  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  in  Regent  Street. 
We  had  been  advising  our  friend,  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  con- 
densation of  his  lectures  on  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and 
we  had  engaged  with,  him  to  go  over  the  last  of  the  seriejs 
there  at  one  o'clock  that  day.  Arriving  some  minutes 
before  the  time,  I  found  your  father  sitting  alone  in  the 
hall.  "There  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  said;  no  one 
else  was  there;  the  place  was  locked  up;  be  had  tried 
all  the  doors;  and  he  had  been  waiting  there  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  himself.  I  sat  down  by  him  in  a  niche  in 
the  staircase,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  very  unwell 
•for  three  or  four  days.  A  window  in  his  study  had  been 
newly  painted,  and  the  smell  of  the  paint  (he  thought  it 
must  be  that)  had  filled  him  with  nausea  and  turned  him 
sick,  and  he  felt  quite  weak  and  giddy  through  not  having 
been  able  to  retain  any  food.  He  was  a  little  subdued  at 
fiirst  and  out  of  spirits;  but  we  sat  there  half  aii  hour 
talking,  and  when  we  came  out  together  he  was  quite 
himself. 

In  the  shadow  I  had  not  observed  him  closely;  but  when 
we  got  into  the  sunshine  of  the  streets,  I  saw  that  he 
looked  ill.  We  were  both  engaged  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Russell  at  Greenwich,  and  I  thought  him  so  ill  then  that 
I  advised  him  not  to  go,  but  to  let  me  take  him  or  send 
him  home  in  a  cab.  He  complained,  however,  of  having 
turned  so  weak — we  had  now  strolled  as  far  as  Leicester 
Square — that  he  was  fearful  he  might  faint  in  the  cab, 
unless  I  could  get  him  some  restorative,  and  unless  he 
could  "keep  it  down."  I  deliberated  for  a  moment 
whether  to  turn  back  to  the  Athenaeum,  where  I  could 
havei  got  a  little  brandy  for  him,  or  to  take  him  on  into 
Covent  Garden  for  the  purpose;  meanwhile,  he  stood 
leaning  against  the  rails  of  the  enclosure,  looking  for  the 
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moment  very  ill  indeed.  Finally,  we  walked  on  to  Covent 
Garden,  and  before  we  had  gone  fifty  yards  he  was  very 
much  better.  On  our  way  Mr.  Russell  joined  us.  He  was 
then  better  still,  and  walked  between  us  unassisted.  I 
got  him  a  hard  biscuit  and  a  little  weak  cold  brandy-and- 
water,  and  begged  him  by  all  means  to  try  to  eat.  He 
broke  up  and  ate  the  greater  part  of  the  biscuit,  and  then 
was  much  refreshed  and  cornforted  by  the  brandy;  he 
said  that  he  felt  the  sickness  was  overcome  at  last,  and 
that  he  was  quite  a  new  man;  it  would  do  him  good  to 
have  a  few  quiet  hours  in  the  air,  and  he  would  go  with  us 
to  Greenwich.  I  still  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  was 
by  this  time  bent  upon  it,  and  his  natural  colour  had 
returned,  and  he  was  very  hopeful  and  confident. 

We  strolled  through  the  Temple  on  our  way  to  a  boat, 
and  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  him  stamping  about 
Elm  Tree  Court,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  the  other 
pushing  his  hair  back,  laughing  in  his  heartiest  manner 
at  a  ridiculous  remembrance  we  had  in  common,  which 
I  had  presented  in  some  exaggerated  light  to  divert  him. 
We  found  our  boat  and  went  down  the  river,  and  looked 
at  the  Leviathan,*  which  was  building,  and  talked  all 
the  way.  It  was  a  bright  day,  and  as  soon  as  we  reached 
Greenwich  we  got  an  open  carriage  and  went  out  for  a 
drive  about  Shooter's  Hill.  In  the  carriage  Mr.  Russell 
read  us  his  lecture,  and  we  discussed  it  with  great  interest; 
we  planned  out  the  ground  of  Inkermann  on  the  heath, 
and  your  father  was  very  earnest  indeed.  The  subject 
held  us  so  that  we  were  graver  than  usual;  but  he  broke 
out  at  intervals  in  the  same  hilarious  way  as  in  the  Temple, 
and  he  over  and  over  again  said  to  me,  with  great  satis- 
faction, how  happy  he  was  that  he  had  "quite  got  over 
that  paint!" 

The  dinner-party  was  a  large  one,  and  I  did  not  sit  near 
him  at  table.  But  he  and  I  arranged  before  we  went  in 
to  dinner  that  he  was  only  to  eat  of  some  simple  dish  that 
we  agreed  upon,  and  was  only  to  drink  sherry-and-water. 
We  broke  up  very  early,  and  before  I  went  away  with 
Mr.  Leech,  who  was  to  take  me  to  London,  I  went  round 
to  Jerrold,  for  whom  some  one  else  had  a  seat  in  a  carriage, 
and  put  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  asking  him  how  he 

♦  Afterwards  called  the  Great  Eastern. — Ed. 
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was.  He  turned  round  to  show  me  a  glass  beside  him 
with  a  little  wine-and-water  in  it.  "I  have  kept  to  the 
prescription;  it  has  answered  as  well  as  this  morning's, 
my  dear  old  boy;  I  have  quite  got  over  the  paint,  and  I 
am  perfectly  well."  He  was  really  elated  by  the  relief  of 
having  recovered,  and  was  as  quietly  happy  as  I  ever  saw 
him.     We  exchanged  "God  bless  you ! ''  and  shook  hands* 

I  went  down  to  Gad's  Hill  next  morning,  where  he  was 
to  write  to  me  after  a  little  while,  appointing  his  own 
time  for  coming  to  see  me  there.  A  week  afterwards 
another  passenger  in  the  railway  carriage  in  which  I  was 
on  my  way  to  London  Bridge  opened  his  morning  paper 
and  said,  "Douglas  Jerrold  is  dead!" 

4:  :¥  mn  tUfi  Hl  « 

To  Frank  Stone,  A.R.A. 

Tavistock  Housb,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C, 
Monday,  Thirteenth  December ,  1858. 

My  dear  Stone— Many  thanks  for  these  discourses. 
They  are  very  good,  I  think,  as  expressing  what  many 
men  have  felt  and  thought;  otherwise  not  specially  re- 
markable. They  have  one  fatal  mistake,  which  is  a  can- 
ker at  the  root  of  their  ever  being  widely  use^ful.  Half 
the  misery  and  hypocrisy  .of  the  Christian  world  arises 
(as  I  take  it)  from  a  stubborn  determination  to  refuse  the 
New  Testament  as  a  sufficient  guide  in  itself,  and  to  force 
the  Old  Testament  into  alliance  with  it — whereof  comes 
all  manner  of  camel-swallowing  and  of  gnat-straining. 
But  so  to  resent  this  miserable  error,  or  to  (by  any  im- 
plication) depreciate  the  diyine  goodness  and  beauty  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  to  commit  even  a  worse  error. 
And  to  class  Jesus  Christ  with  Mahomet  is  simply  audacity 
^nd  folly.  I  might  as  well  hoist  myself  on  to  a  high  plat- 
fornj,  to  inform  my  disciples  that  the  lives  of  King  George 
the  Fourth  and  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  belonged,  to  one 
and  the  same  category.  Ever  affectionately. 

To  Arthur  Smith. 

Tavistock  Housfi,  Tavistock  Sqijare,  London,  W.C, 
Wednesday,  Twewty-sixth  January,  1859* 

My  i>ear  Arthur — Will  you  first  read  the  enclosed 
letters,   having  .previously  welcomed,  with  all  possible 
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cordiality,  the  bearer,  Mr.  Thomas  C,  Evans,  from  New 
York? 

You  taving  read  them,  let  me  explain  that  Mr.  Fields 
is  a  highly  respectable  and  influential  man,  one  of  the 
beads  of  the  most  classical  and  most  respected  publish- 
ing house  in  America;  that  Mr,  Richard  Grant  White 
is  a  man  of  high  reputation;  and  that  Felton  is  the  Greek 
Professor  in  their  Cambridge  University,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  scholar  in  the  States. 

The  address  to  myself,  referred  .to  in  one  of  the  letters, 
being  on  its  way,  it  is  quite  clear  that  I  must  give  some 
decided  and  definite  answer  to  the  American  proposal. 
Now,  will  you  carefully  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Evans  before 
I  enter  on  it  at  all?  Then,  will  you  dine  here  with  him 
on  Sunday — which  I  will  propose  to  him — and  arrange 
to  meet  at  half-past  four  for  an  hour^s  discussion? 

The  points  are  these: 

First.  I  have  a  very  grave  question  within  myself 
whether  I  could  go  to  America  at  all. 

Secondly.  If  I  did  go,  I  could  not  possibly  go  before  the 
autumn. 

Thirdly.  If  I  did  go,  how  long  must  I  stay? 

Fourthly.  If  the  stay  were  a  short  one,  could  you  go? 

Fifthly.  What  is  his  project?  What  could  I  make? 
What  occurs  to  you  upon  his  proposal? 

I  have  told  him  that  the  business  arrangements  of  the 
readings  have  been  from  the  first  so  entirely  in  your  hands, 
that  I  enter  upon  nothing  connected  with  them  without 
previous  reference  to  you.  Ever  faithfully. 

To  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke. 

Gap's  Hill  Pi1a.ce,  Higham  by  Rochester,  KpiiT, 
Twenty-first  August,  1859. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke — I  Cannot  tell  you  how 
much  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  the  receipt  of  your 
earnest  letter.  Do  not  suppose  it  possible  that  such  praise 
can  be  **less  than  nothing''  to  your  old  manager.  It  is 
more  than  all  else. 

Here  in  my  little  country  house  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  where  Falstaff  did  the  robbery,  your  words  have  come 
to  me  in  the  most  appropriate  and  delightful  manner. 
When  the  story  can  be  read  all  at  once,  and  my  meaning 
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can  be  better  seen,  I  will  send  it  to  you  (sending  it  to 
Dean  Street,  if  you  tell  me  of  no  better  way),  and  it  will 
be  a  hearty  gratification  to  think  that  you  and  your  good 
husband  are  reading  it  together.  For  you  must  both  take 
notice,  please,  that  I  have  a  reminder  of  you  always 
before  me.  On  my  desk,  here,  stand  two  green  leaves* 
which  I  every  morning  station  in  their  ever-green  place 
at  my  elbow.  The  leaves  on  the  oak-trees  outside  the 
window  are  less  constant  than  these,  for  they  are  with  me 
through  the  four  seasons. 

Lord!  to  think  of  the  bygone  day  when  you  were 
stricken  mute  (was  it  not  at  Glasgow?)  and,  being  mounted 
on  a  tall  ladder  at  a  practicable  window,  stared  at  Forster, 
and  with  a  noble  constancy  refused  to  utter  word!  Like 
the  monk  among  the  pictures  with  Wilkie,  I  begin  to  think 
that  the  real  world,  and  this  the  sham  that  goes  out  with 
the  lights. 

God  bless  you  both.  Ever  faithfully  yours. 

To  Miss  Dickens  and  Miss  Katie  Dickens. 

Albion,  Broadstairs,  Friday,  Second  September ,  1859. 
My  dearest  Mamie  and  Katie — I  have  been  "moved" 
here,  and  am  now  (Ballard  having  added  to  the  hotel  a 
house  we  Uved  in  three  years)  in  our  old  dining-room  and 
sitting-room,  and  our  old  drawing-room  as  a  bedroom. 
My  cold  is  so  bad,  both  in  my  throat  and  in  my  chest, 
that  I  can't  bathe  in  the  sea;  Tom  Collin  dissuaded  me — 
thought  it  "bad" — ^but  I  get  a  heavy  shower-bath  at 
Mrs.  Crampton's  every  morning.  The  baths  are  still  hers 
and  her  husband's,  but  they  have  retired  and  live  in 
"Nuckells" — are  going  to  give  a  stained-glass  window, 
value  three  hundred  pounds,  to  St.  Peter's  Church.  Tom 
Collin  is  of  opinion  that  the  Miss  Dickenses  has  growed 
two  fine  young  women — leastwise,  asking  pardon,  ladies. 
An  evangelical  family  of  most  disagreeable  girls  prowl 
about  here  and  trip  people  up  with  tracts,  which  they  put 
in  the  path  with  stones  upon  them  to  keep  them  from 
blowing  away.    Charles  Collins  and  I  having  seen  a  bill 

*  A  porcelAin  paper-weight  with  two  green  leaves  enamelled  on 
it,  between  which  were  pEoed  the  initiate  C,  P,  A  preaQnt  from 
Mrs.  C,  Clari5e,-ED,      ^  ^ 
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yesterday — about  a  mesmeric  young  lady  who  did  feats, 
one  of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  bill,  in  a  line  by  itself,  as 

THE   RIGID   LEGS 

— were  overpowered  with  curiosity,  and  resolved  to  go. 
It  came  ofif  in  the  Assembly  Room,  now  more  exquisitely 
desolate  than  words  can  describe.  Eighteen  shillings  was 
the  "take."  Behind  a  screen  among  the  company,  we 
heard  mysterious  gurglings  of  water  before  the  enter- 
tainment began,  and  then  a  shppery  sound  which  occa- 
sioned me  to  whisper  C.  C.  (who  laughed  in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner),  "Soap."  It  proved  to  be  the  young 
lady  washing  herself.  She  must  have  been  wonderfully 
dirty,  for  she  took  a  world  of  trouble,  and  didn't  come  out 
clean  after  all — ^in  a  wretched  dirty  muslin  frock,  with 
blue  ribbons.  She  was  the  alleged  mesmeriser,  and  a  boy 
who  distributed  bills  the  alleged  mesmerised.  It  was  a 
most  preposterous  imposition,  but  more  ludicrous  than 
any  poor  sight  I  ever  saw.  The  boy  is  clearly  out  of  a 
pantomime,  and  when  he  pretended  to  be  in  a  mesmeric 
state,  made  the  company  back  by  going  in  among  them 
head  over  heels,  backwards,  half  a  dozen  times,  in  a  most 
insupportable  way.  The  pianist  had  struck;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  lecturer  implored  "some  lady"  to 
play  a  "polker,"  and  the  manner  in  which  no  lady  would; 
and  in  which  the  few  ladies  who  were  there  sat  with  their 
hate  on,  and  the  elastic  under  their  chii;is,  as  if  it  were 
going  to  blow,  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  have  been  writ- 
ing all  the  morning,  and  am  going  for  a  walk  to  Ramsgate. 
This  is  a  beast  of  a  letter,  but  I  am  not  well,  and  have 
been  addling  my  head. — Ever,  dear  Girls, 

Your  affectionate  Father. 


To  Frank  Stone,  A.B.A. 

Peterborough, 
Wednesday  Evening /Nineteenth  October,  1869. 

My  dear  Stone — We  had  a  splendid  rush  last  night. 
They  were  a  far  finer  audience  than  on  the  previous  night; 
I  think  the  finest  I  have  ever  read  to.  They  took  every 
word  of  the  "Dombey"  in  quite  an  amazing  manner, 
and  after  the  child's  death,  paused  a  little,  and  then  set 
up  a  shout  that  it  did  one  good  to  bear.    Mrs.  Gamp 
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then  set  in  with  a  roar,  which  lasted  till  I  had  done.  I 
think  everybody  for  the  time  forgot  everything  but  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  was  as  fine  an  instance  of  thorough 
absorption  in  a  fiction  as  any  of  us  are  likely  to  see  ever 
again. 

(in  an  exquisite  red  mantle),  accompanied  by  her 

sister  (in  another  exquisite  red  mantle)  and  by  the  deaf 
lady  (who  leaned  a  black  head-dress,  exactly  like  an  old- 
fashioned  tea-urii  without  a  top,  against  the  wall),^  wtus 
charming.  HE*  couldn^t  get  at  her  on  account  of  the 
pressure.  HE  tried  to  peep  at  h^r  from  the  side/  door, 
but  she  (ha,  ha,  ha!)  was  unconscious  of  his  pr^ftsence. 
I  read  to  her,  and  goaded  him  to  madness.  He  is  just 
sAne  enough  to  send  his  kindest  i*egards. 

This  is  a  place  which — except  th^  cathedral,  with  the 
loveliest  front  I  ever  saw — is  like  the  back  door  to  some 
other  place.  It  is,  I  should  hope,  the  deadest  and  most 
utterly  inert  little  town  in  the  British  dominions.  The 
magnates  hav^  taken  places,  and  the  bookseller  i$  of  opin- 
ion that  "such  is  the  determination  to  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Dickens  that  the  doora  mv,st  be  opened'  half  an  hour 
before  the  appointed  time."  You  will  picture  to  yourself 
Arthur's  quiet  indignation  at  this,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  remarked  to  me  at  dinner,  "that  he  turned 
away  twice  Peterborough  last  night.'' 

A  very  pretty  room — though  a  Corn  Exchange — ^And  a 
room  we  should  have  been  glad  of  at  Cambridge,  as  it  is 
large,  bright,  and  cheerful,  and  wond€frfully  well  lighted. 

No  more  at  present  from,  Youi?a  affectionately. 

To  MoNsiEUB  R]6gnier. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C, 
Wednesday,  Sixteenth  November ,  1859. 

My  deab  R^^nier^— !  ^nd  you  t^ri  thousand  thanks 
for  your  kind  land  explicit,  letter.  What  I  particularly 
wished  t0  ftscei^ain  from  you  was,  whether  it  is  likely  the 
Censor  would  allow  such  a  piece  to  be  placed  in  Paris. 
Ill  the  case  of  its  being  likely >  then  I  wished  to  have  the 
piece,  as  well  done  as  possibie,  and  would  even  ha'^e  jlro- 
posed  to  come  to  Paris  to  see  it  rehearsed.    Bui  I  very 

*JiIr.  Aijlhur  Smi^,  Dickdnd'&fiecre«aiy.-^Ei»« 
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much  doubted  whether  the  general  subject  would  not  be 
objectionable  to  the  Government,  and  what  you  write 
with  so  much  sagacity  ^nd  with  such  care  convinces  m0 
at  onc0  that  its  representation  would  be  prohibited. 
Therefore  I  altogether  abandon  and  relinquish  the  idea. 
But  I  am  just  as  heartily  and  cordially  obliged  to  you  for 
your  interest  and  friendship,  as  if  the  book  bad  been 
turned  into  a  play  five  hundred  times*  I  again  thank 
you  ten  thousand  times,  and  am  quite  sure  that  you  are 
right*  I  only  hope  you  will  forgive  my  causing  you  so 
much  trouble,  after  your  hard  work* 

Macready,  we  are  all  happy  to  heai*  from  himself,  is 
going  to  leiavei  the  dreary  tomb  in  whipb  he  lives>  at  Sher- 
borne, and  to  remove  to  Cheltenham,  a  large  and  hand- 
some place,  about  four  or  five  hours^,  railway  journey  from 
XiOndonj  where  his  poor  gitla  will  at  least  see  and  b^ar 
Bome  life.  Madame  Celeste  was  with  me  yesterday,  wish- 
ing tp  dramatise  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  for  the  Lyceum, 
aftier  bringing  out  the  Christmas  pantomime.  I  gave  her 
my  permission  and  the  book ;  but  I  fear  that  her  company 
(troupe)  is  a  very  poor  one. 

This  is  all  the  news  I  have,  except  (which  is  no  n^wa 
at  all)  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not  seen  you  for  fifty  years, 
and  that^ 

I  am  ever  your  attached  and  faithful  friend* 

To  M.  Dfi  Cbrjat. 

Tavistock  House,  ThwrBdayy  Third  May,  1860. 

My  dbae  CeiiJA^p—The  date  of  this  letter  would  make 
me  horribly  ashatned  of  myself,  if  I  didn't  know  that  you 
know  how  difficult  letter-writing  is  to  one  whose  trade 
it  is  to  write> 

You  asked  Jne  on  Christmas  Evfe  about  my  children. 
My  second  daughter  ie  going  to  be  married  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  to  Charles  Collins,  the  brother  of  WUkie 
Collins,  the  noveli-st.  The  father  was  one  of  the  nlost 
famous  painters  of  English  green  lanes  and  toafit  piefces. 
He  was  bred  an  artist;  is  a  writer,  too,  and  does  "The 
Eye  Witness"  in  "All  the  Year  Round*'',  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, accomplished,  and  amiable.  My  eldest  daughter 
has  not  yet  started  any  conveyance  on  the  road  to  matri* 
mony  (that  I  know  of) ;   but  it  is  likely  TOOugh  thdt  abe 
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will,  as  she  is  very  agreeable  and  intelligent.  They  are 
both  very  pretty.  My  eldest  boy,  Charley,  has  been  in 
Barings's  house  for  three  or  four  .years,  and  is  now  going 
to  Hong  Kong,  strongly  backed  up  by  Barings,  to  buy  tea 
on  his  own  account  as  a  means  of  forming  a  connection 
and  seeing  more  of  the  practical  part  of  a  merchant's 
calling,  before  starting  in  London  for  himself.  His  brother 
Frank  (Jeffrey's  godson)  I  have  just  recalled  from  France 
and  Germany,  to  come  and  learn  business,  and  qualify 
himself  to  join  his  brother  on  his  return  from,  the  Celestial 
Empire.  The  next  boy,  Sydney  Smith,  is  designed  for 
the  navy,  and  is  in  training  at  Portsmouth,  awaiting  his 
nomination.  He  is  about  three  foot  high,  with  the  biggest 
eyes  ever  seen,  and  is  known  in  the  Portsmouth  parts  as 
"Young  Dickens,  who  can  do  everything.^' 

Another  boy  is  at  school  in  France;  the  younger  of 
all  has  a  private  tutor  at  home.  I  have  forgotten  the 
second  in  order,  who  is  in  India.  He  went  out  €U3  ensign 
of  a  non-existent  native  regiment,  got  attached  to  the 
Forty-second  Highlanders,  one  of  tne  finest  regiments 
in  the  Queen's  service,  has  remained  with  them  ever  since, 
and  got  made  a  lieutenant  by  the  fchanees  Of  the  rebellious 
campaign,  before  he  was  eighteen.  Mifis  Hogarth,  always 
Miss  Hogarth,  is  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  ail 
the  party,  and  a  very  close  affection  existft'  between  her 
and  the  girls.  I  doubt  if  she  will  ever  marry.  I  don't 
know  whether  to  be  glad  qf  it  orsp^rpy  for  it. 

I  have  laid  down  my  pen  and  taken  a  long  breath  after 
writing  this  family  history.  I  have  also  considered  whether 
there  are  any  more  children,  and  1  doA*t  think  there  are. 
If  I  should  remember  two  ot  three  others  pi^sently,  I 
will  mention  them  in  a  postscript. 

We  think  Townshend  looking  a  little  the  worse  for  the 
winter,  and  we  perceive  Bully  to  be  decidedly  old  upon 
his  legs,  and  of  a  most  diabolical  turn  of  mind.  When 
they  first  arrived  the  weather  was  very  dark  and  cold, 
and  kept  them  indoors.  It  has  since  turned  very  warm 
and  bright,  but  with  a  dusty  and  sharp  east  wind.  They 
are  still  kept  indoors  by  this  change,  and  I  begin  to  wonder 
what  change  will  let  them  out. 

Public  matters  here  are  thought  to  be  rather  improving; 
the  deep  mistrust  of  the  gentleman  in  Piaris  being  coun- 
teracted by  the  vigorous  state  of  preparation  into  which 
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the  nation  is  getting.  You  will  have  observed,  of  course^ 
that  we  establish  ia  new  defaulter  in  respect  of  some  great 
trust,  about  once  a  quarter.  The  last  one,  the  cashier  of 
a  City  bank,  is  considered  to  have  distinguished  himself 
greatly,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  being  high  game. 

No,  my  friend,  I  have  not  shouldered  my  rifle  yet,  but 
I  sh'onld  do  so  on  more  pressing  occasion.  Every  other 
man  in  the  row  of  men  I  know— if  they  were  all  put  in 
a  row-»-is  a  volunteer,  though.  There  is  a  tendency  rather 
to  overdo  the  wearing  of  the  uniform,  but  that  is  natural 
enough  in  the  case  of  the  youngest  men.  The  turn-out 
is  generally  very  creditable  indeed.  At  the  ball  they  had 
(in  a  perfectly  un ventilated  building),  their  new  leather 
belts  and  pouches  smelt  so  fearfully  that  it  was,  as  my 
eldest  daughter  said,  like  shoemaking  in  a  great  prison. 
She,  consequently;  distinguished  herself  by  fainting  away 
in  the  most  inaccessible  place  in  the  whole  structure,  and 
being  brought  out  (horizontally)  by  a  file  of  volunteers^ 
like  some  slain  daughter  of  Albion  whom  they  were  carry- 
ing into  the  street  to  rouse  the  indignant  valour  of  the 
populace^.: 

Lord,  my  dear  Cerjat,  when  I  turn  to  that  page  of  your 
letter  where  yon  write  like  an  ancient  sage  in  whom  the 
fire  has  paled  into  a  meek-eyed  state  of  coolness  and  virtue, 
I  halif  laugh  and  half  cry  I  You  old!  F^t*  a  sort  of  her^ 
mit?     Boh  I    Get  out. 

'  When  shall  you  and  I  meet,  and  where?  Must  I  come 
to  see  Townshend?  I  begin  to  think  so. — Ever,  my  dear 
Cerjat,  Your  affectionate  and  faithful. 

To  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Gad's  Hill,  Tuesday,  Fifth  June,  18(60. 

Mt  bBAR  BtTtiWBJR  Lytton— I  am  very  much  interested 
and  gratified  by  your  letter  concerning  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  on  two  paints, 
but  that  is  no  deduction  from  my  pleasure. 

In  the  fitst  place,  although  the  surrender  of  the  feudal 
privileges  (on  a  motion  seconded  by  a  nobleman  of  great 
rank)  was  the  occasion  of  a  sentimental  scene,  I  see  no 
ifeasoii  to  doubt,  but  on  the  contrary,  many  reasons  to 
believe,  that  some  of  these  privileges  had  been  used 
to  the  frightful  oppression  of  the  peasant^  quite  as  near 
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to  the  time  of  th^  Revolution  as  the  dootor'is  narrative^ 
which,  you  will  remember,  dates  long  before  the  Terror* 
And  surely  when  the  new  philosophy  was  the  talk  of  the 
salons  and  the  slang  of  the  hour,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
or  unallowable  to  suppose  a  nobleman  wedded  to  the  old 
cruel  ideas,  and  representing  the  tivtie  going  out,  as  his 
nephew  represents  the  time  coming  in;  as  to  the  condi*- 
tion  of  the  peasant  in  France  generally  at  that  dayi  I 
take  it  tlxat  if  anything  be  certaid  on  earth  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  intolerable.  No  ex  post  facto  enquiries  and 
provings  by  figures  will  hold  water,  surely^  against  the 
tremendous  testimony  of  men  living  at  the  time. 

There  is  a  curious  book  printed  at  Amsterdam,  written 
to  make  out  no  case  whatever,  and  tiresome  enough  in  its 
literal  dictionary^like  minuteness,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  pages  of  which  is  full  authority  for  my  marquis.  This 
is  *'  Mcrcier's  Tableau  de  Paris/'  Rousseau  is  the  authority 
for  the  peasant's  shutting  up  his  house  when  he  had  a  bit 
of  meat.  The  tax-taker  was  the  authority  for  the  wretched 
creature's  impoverishment. 

I  am  not  clear,  and  I  never  have  been  clear,  respecting 
that  canon  of  fiction  which  forbids  the  interposition  oi 
adcident  in  such  a  case  as  Madame  Defarge's  death.  Wherd 
the  accident  is  inseparable  from  the  paasion  and  emotion 
of  the  character,  where  it  is  strictly  consistent  with  the 
whole  design,  and  arises  out  of  some  culminating  pro* 
oeeding  on  the  part  of  the  character  which  the  whole 
story  has  led  up  to,  it  seems  to  me  to  bfecomO)  as  it  were, 
an  act  of  divine  justice.  And  when  I  use  Miss  Pross 
(though  this  is  quite  another  question)  to  bring  about 
that  catastrophe,  I  have  the  positive  intention  of  making 
that  half-comic  intervention  a  part  of  the  desperate 
woman's  failure,  and  of  opposing  that  mean  death — 
instead  of  a  desperate  one  in  the  streets,  which  she  would- 
n't have  minded— to  the  dignity  of  Carton's  wrong  or 
right;  this  was  the  design,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  fitness 
of  things. 

Now,  as  to  the  reading.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  this  season.  I  have  had  an  attsjck  of 
rheumatism — quite  a  stranger  to  me— which  remains 
hovering  about  my  left  side,  after  having  doubled  roe  up 
in  the  back,  and  which  would  disable  me  from  standing 
for  two  hours,    I  have  given  up  all  dinners  Aud  towq 
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DDgagemdQtS)  and  come  to  my  little  Falstaff  House  here, 
fleneible  o£  the  necessity  of  country  training  all  through 
the  summer.  Smith  would  have  proposed  any  appoint- 
ment to  see  you  on  the  subject,  but.he  has  been  dreadfully 
ill  with  tic.  Whenever  I  read  in  London,  I  will  gl^^dly 
put  a  night  aside  for  your  purpofie*  and  we  will  plot  to 
connect  your  nartie  with  it,  and  give  it  some  specialty* 
But  this  could  not  be  before  Christmas  time,  ag  I  should 
not  be  able  to  read  Booner,  for  in  the  hot  weather  it  would 
he  uaelessi  Let  me  hear  from  you  about  this  when  you 
have  considered  it.  It  would  greatly  diInini^b  the  e^- 
penses,  remember.     Ever  affectionately  and  faithfully. 

To  W.  S.  Wills. 

Ovwicm  OF  "All  rn^  Year  Round,"* 

Tuesday,  Fourth  September ^  186Q. 

My  dear  Wii<LS — Your  description  of  your  sea-oastle 
makes  your. room  here  look  uncommonly  dusty.  Likewise 
the  cosftermongers  in  the  street  outside,  and  the  one 
customer  (drunk,  with  his  head  on  the  table)  in  the  Crown 
Coffee  House  over  the  way,  in  York  Street,  have  an 
earthy,  and,  as  1  may  say^  a  land-lubberly  aspect.  Cape 
Horn,  to  the  best  of  my  beljef,  is  a  tremendous  way  off, 
and  there  are  more  bricks  and  cabbage-leaves  between 
this  office  and  that  dismal  point  of  land  than  you  can 
possibly  imagine. 

Coming  here  from  the  station  this  morning,  I  met, 
coming  from  the  execution  of  the  Wentworth  murderer, 
such  a  tide  of  ruffians  as  never  could  have  flowed  from  any 
point  but  the  gallows.  Without  any  figure  of  speech  it 
turned  one  white  and  sick  to  behold  them. 

Tavistock  House  is  cleared  to-day.  and  possession  de- 
livered up.  1  must  say  that  in  all  things  the  purchaser 
has  behaved  thoroughly  well,  and  that  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  occasion  when  I  have  had  money  dealings  with 
a  Christian  that  have  been  so  satisfactory,  considerate, 
and  trusting. 

I  am  ornamented  at  present  with  one  of  my  most 
intensely  preposterous  and  utterly  indescribable  colds. 
If  you  were  to  make  a  voyage  from  Cape  Horn  to  Welling- 

**' Household  Words"  was  incorporated  with  "All  the  Year 
Round"  in  X869.— Ed. 
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ton  Street,  you  could  scarcely  recognise  in  the  bowed 
form,  weeping  eyes,  rasped  nose,  and  snivelling  wretch 
whom  you  would  encounter  here,  the  once  gay  and 
sparkling,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  I  burnt,  in  the  field  at  Gad's  Hill,  the  ac- 
cumulated papers  and  letters  of  twenty  years.  They 
sent  up  a  smoke  like  the  genie  when  he  got  out  of  the 
casket  on  the  seashore;  and  as  it  was  an  exquisite  day 
when  I  began,  and  rained  very  heavily  when  I  finished, 
I  suspect  my  correspondence  of  having  overcast  the  face 
of  the  heavens.  Ever  faithfully. 

To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Office  of  "All  the  Year  Round," 

Wednesday,  Twenty-fourth  Odober,  1860. 

My  dear  Wilkie — I  have  been  down  to  Brighton  to 
see  Forster,  and  found  your  letter  there  on  arriving  by 
express  this  morning.  I  also  found  a  letter  from  Georgina; 
describing  that  Mary^s  horse  went  down  suddenly  on  a 
stone,  and  how  Mary  was  thrown,  and  had  Ker  riding- 
habit  torn  to  pieces,  and  has  a  deep  cut  just  above  the 
knee — fortunately  not  in  the  knee  itself,  which  is  doing 
exceedingly  well,  but  which  will  probably  incapacitate 
her  from  walking  for  days  and  days  to  come.  It  is  well 
it  was  no  worse.  The  accident  occurred  at  Milton,  near 
Gravesend;  and  they  found  Mary  in  a  public-house  there, 
wonderfully  taken  care  of  and  looked  after. 

Your  account  of  your  passage  goes  to  my  heart  through 
my  stomach.  What  a  pity  I  was  not  there  on  board  to 
present  that  green- visaged,  but  sweet-tempered  and  un- 
complaining spectacle  of  imbecility,  at  which  I  am  so 
expert  under  stormy  circumstances,  in  the  poet's  phrase: 

As  I  sweep 

Through  the  deep 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

What  a  pity  I  am  not  there,  at  Meurice's,  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  infancy  through  the  long  plays,  where  the  gentle- 
men stand  with  their  backs  to  the  mantelpieces.  What 
a  pity  I  am  not  with  you  to  make  a  third  at  the  Trois 
Freres,  and  drink  no  end  of  bottles  of  Bordeaux,  without 
ever  getting  a  touch  of  redness  in  my  (poet's  phrase  again) 
*' innocent  nose.''    But  I  must  go  down  to  Gad'b  to-night, 
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]^(iiget  to  work  agaia.  Four  weekly  numbers  have  been 
ground  off  the  wheel,  and  at  least  another  must  be  turned 
before  we  meet.  They  shall  be  yours  in  the  slumberous 
railway-carriage,  when  we  start  on  the  First  of  November. 

I  don't  think  Forst6r  is  at  all  in  good  health.  He  was 
tremendously  hospitable  and  hearty.  I  walked  six  hours 
aj3d  a  half  ;on  the  downs  yesterday,  and  never  stopped  or 
sajb.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  I  went  to 
the  nearest  baths  to  get  a  shower-bath.  They  kept  me 
waiting  longer  than  I  thought  reasonable,  and  seeing  a 
man  in  a  cap  in  the  passage,  I  went  to  him  and  said:  "I 
really  qiust  request  that  you'll  be  good  enough  to  see 
about  this  shower-bath'';  and  it  was  Hullah!  waiting  for 
another  bath. 

Rupiours  were  brought  into  the  house  on  Saturday 
night,  that  there  was  a  "ghost"  up  at  Larkins's  monu- 
ment. ,  Plorn  was  frightened  to  death,  and  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  the.  ghost '^  spreading  and  coming  here,  and 
causing  "warning"  and  desertion  among  the  servants. 
Frank  was  at  hom^e,  and  Andrew  Gordon  was  with  us. 
Time,  pine  o'clock.  Village  talk  and  credulity,  amazing- 
I  armed  the  two  boys  with  a  short  stick  apiece,  and  shoul- 
dered my  double-barreled  gun,  well  loaded  with  shot* 
"Now  observe,"  says  I  to  the  domestics,  "if  anybody  is 
playing  tricks  and  has  got  a  head,  I'll  blow  it  off."  Im- 
mense impression.  New  groom  evi4ently  convinced  that 
he  has  entered  the  service  of  a  bloodthirsty  demon.  We 
ascen^  to  the  monument.  Stop  at  the  gate.  Moon  is 
rising.  Heavy  shadows.  "Now,  look  out!"  (from  the 
bloodthirsty  demon,  in  a  loud,  distinct  voice).  "If  the 
ghost  is  here  and  I  see  him^  so  help  me  God  I'll  fire  at  him ! " 
Suddenly,  as  we  enter  the  field,  a  most  extraordinary 
noise*  responds — ^terrific  noise — human  noise — and  yet 
superfiuman  noise.  B.  T.  D.  brings  piece  to  his  shoulder. 
"Did  you  hear  that,  pa?"  says  Frank.  "I  did,"  says  I. 
Noise  repeated — portentous,  derisive,  dull,  dismal,  damn- 
able. '  We  advance  towards  the  sound.  Something  white 
comes  lumbering  through  the  darkness.  An  asthmatic 
sheep.  Dead,  as  I  judge,  by  this  time.  Leaving  Frank 
to  guard  him,  I  took  Andrew  with  me,  and  went  all  around 
the  monument,  and  down  into  the  ditch,  and  examined 
the  field  well,  thinking  it  likely  that  somebody  might  be 
taking  advantage  of  the  sheep  to  frighten  the  village." 
16 
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•Drama  ends  with  discovery  of  no  one,  and  triuMj^Iia&t 
return  to  rum-and-water.  Ever  affectionately. 

To  Sir  John  Bqwping. 

Gad's  Hill,  Wednesday,  ThMy-firtt  Odober,  1860. 

My  pear  Sir  JoHN*^-Pirst  let  me  congratulate  you  on 
your  marriage  and  wish  you  all  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Secondly,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  gieatly  vexed 
with  the  Chatham  people  for  not  giving  me  early  notice 
of  your  lecture.  In  that  case  I  should  (of  course)  have 
presided,  as  President  of  the  Institution,  and  1  should 
have  asked  you  to  honour  my  Falstaff  house  here.  But 
when  they  made  your  kind  intention  known  to  toe,  I 
had  made  some  important  business  engagetoents  at  the 
"All  the  Year  Round"  office  for  that  evening,  which  I 
could  not  possibly  forego.  I  charged  them  to  tell  you  so. 
and  was  going  to  write  to  you  when  I  found  your  kind 
letter. 

We  heard  of  your  accident  here,  and  of  your  ''making 
nothing  of  it."  I  said  that  you  didnH  make  much  of 
disasters,  and  that  you  took  poison  (from  natives)  as 
quite  a  matter  of  course  in  the  way  of  business. 

Faithfully  yours. 

To  Miss  Hogarth. 

BiDEFORD,  J^QRTH.  Devon, 
Thursday  Night,  First  November,  1860. 

My  dearest  Georgy — I  write  (with  the  most  imprac-^ 
ticable  iron  pen  on  earth)  to  report  our  safe  arrival  here, 
in  a  beastly  hotel.  We  start  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
on  a  two  days'  posting  between  this  and  Liskeard  in  Cprij- 
wall.  We  are  due  in  Liskeard  (but  nobody  seems  to  know 
anything  about  the  roads)  on  Saturday  afternoon,  aqd 
we  purpose  making  an  excursion  in  that  neighbourhood 
on  Sunday,  and  coming  up  from  Liskeard  on  Monday 
by  Great  Western  fast  train,  which  will  get  us  to  l^ondon, 
please  God,  in  good  time  on  Monday  evenipg.  There  I 
shall  hear  from  you,  and  know  whether  dear  Mamie  wiH 
move  to  London  too. 

*  Sir  John  Bowring,  formerly  her  Mfijesty's  Plenipotentiary  in 
China  and  Governor  of  Hong  Kong. — Ed. 
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We  had  a  pleasant  journey  down  her^,  and  a  beautiful 
day.  No  adventures  whatever.  Nothing  has  happened 
to  Wiikie^  find  h^  sends  love. 

We  had  dtinkihg  fish  for  dinner,  and  have  been  able  to 
drink  nothing,  though  we  have  ordered  wilie>  beer,  and 
brandy-and-water.  There  is  nothing  in  the  house  but 
two  tartfi  aiid  a  pair  of  snuffers.  The  landlady  is  playing 
cribbagd  with  the  landlord  in  the  next  room  (behind  b. 
thin  partition),  and  they  seem  quite  comfortabie.'^Ever, 
my  dearest  Georgy)  Your  most  affectionate. 

To  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard. 

GaD'^  Hlliti  PliACt:,    HiGHAM    HT   RoCHEBTEa,  KktlT, 

Tuesday,  F<mih  December,  i860* 
My  dbar  Layard-^I  know  you  will  readily  believe  that 
I  Would  come  if  I  could>  and  that  I  am  heartily  sorry  I 
cannot. 

A  new  story  of  my  writings  nine  months  long,  is  just 
begun  in  "All  the  Yedr  Round.''  A  certain  allotment  of 
ihy  time  when  I  have  that  story-demand  ut)on  me,  has^ 
all  through  my  author  life,  been  an  essential  condition  of 
my  health  dnd  success.  I  have  just  returned  here  to  work 
so  many  hours  every  day  for  so  many  days.  It  is  really 
impossible  for  me  to  break  my  bond. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  Englahd  who  is  more  earnestly 
your  friend  and  admirer  than  I  am*  The  conviction,  that 
yoil  know  it,  helps  me  out  through  this  note.  You. are 
a  man  o^  &o  much  mark  to  me,  that  I  even  regret  your 

fdng  itito  the  House  of  Commons — -for  which  assembly 
have  but  a  scant  respect;  But  I  would  not  meiitionQ  it 
to  the  SQuthwark  electors  if  I  could  come  to*-morrow; 
though  I  should  venture  to  tell  them  (and  even  that  your 
fri^hds  would  consider  very  impolitic)  that  I  think  tibetn 
Very  much  honoured  for  having  such  a  candidiite  for 
their  suffrages. 

My  daughter  atld  sister-in-ldw  want  to  ktiow  what  you 
have  done  with  your  "pledge"  to  come  down  here  a@ain. 
If  they  had  voti^s  for  Southwark  they  would  threaten  to 
oppose  you^-^but  Would  never  dO  it.  I  was  solemnly 
sworn  at  breakfasit  to  let  you  know  that  we  should  b^ 
delighted  to  see  you.  Beslr  witness  thfet  I  kept  my  Oath. — 
EVefj  my  dear  Layard,  Faithfully  yoursi 
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To  Miss  Mary  Boyle. 

Office  of  **All  thb  Ykab  Round," 
Friday,  Tweniy-eighih  December,  1860. 

My  dhar  Mary — I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  tha^nk 
you  for  the  beautiful  cigar-case,  and  how  seasonable, 
and  friendly,  and  good,  and  warm-hearted  it  looked  when 
I  opened  it  at  Gad's  Hill.  Besides  which,  it  is  a  cigar-case, 
and  will  hold  cigars;  two  crowning  merits  that  I  never 
yet  knew  to  be  possessed  by  any  article  claiming  the  same 
name.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  but  more  than  all  because 
it  comes  from  you,  I  love  it,  and  send  you  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  kisses,  with  one  in  for  the  new  year. 

I  have  no  news,  except  that  I  am  not  quite  well,  and  am 
being  doctored.  Pray  read  "Great  Expectations.''  I 
think  it  is  very  droll.  It  is  a  very  grea4>  success,  and  seisms 
universally  liked.  I  suppose  because  it  opens  funnily^ 
and  with  an  interest  too. 

I  pass  my  time  here  (I  am  staying  here  alone)  in  work- 
ing, taking  physic,  and  taking  a  stall  at  a  theatre  every 
night.  On  Boxing  Night  I  was  at.  Co  vent  Garden.  A 
dull  pantomime  was  "worked"  (as  we  say)  better  than 
I  ever  saw  a  heavy  piece  worked  on  a  first  night,  until 
suddenly  and  without  a  moment's  warning,  every  scene 
on  that  immense  stage  fell  over  on  its  face,  and  disclosed 
chaos  by  gaslight  behind!  There  never  was  such  a  busi- 
ness; about  sixty  people  who  were  on  the  stage  being 
extinguished  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  Not  a 
soul  was  hurt.  In  the  uproar,  some  moon-calf  =  rescued 
a  porter  pot,  six  feet  high  (out  of  which  the  clown  had 
been  drinking  when  the  accident  happened),  and  stood 
it  on  the  cushion  of  the  lowest  proscenium  box,  P.S., 
beside  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  were  dreadfully  ashamed 
of  it.  The  moment  the  house  knew  that  nobody  was 
injured,  they  directed  their  whole  attention  to  this  gigantic 
porter  pot  in  its  genteel  position  (the  lady  and  gentleman, 
trying  to  hide  behind  it),  and  roared  with  laughter. 
When  a  modest  footman  came  from  behind  the  curtain 
to  clear  it,  and  took  it  up  in  his  arms  like  a  Brobding- 
nagian  baby,  we  all  laughed  more  than  ever  we  had 
laughed  in  our  lives.    I  don't  know  why. 

We  have  had  a  fire  here,  but  our  people  put  it  out 
before  the  parish-engine  arrived,  like  a  drivelling  peram-f 
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bulator,  with  the  beadle  in  it,  lil^'e.  an  imbecile  baby. 
Popular  opinion,  disappointed  in  the  fire  having  been  put 
out,  snowballed  the  beadle.    God  bless  it! 

Over  the  way  at  the  Lyceum,  there  is  a  very  fair 
Christmas  piece,  with  one  or  two  uncommonly  well-done 
nigger  songs — one  remarkably  gay  and  mad,  done  in  the 
finale  to  a  scene.  Also  a  very  nice  transformation,  though 
I  don*t  know  what  it  means. 

The  poor  actors  waylay  me  in  Bow  Street  to  represent 
their  necessities;  and  I  often  see  one  cut  down  a  court 
when  he  beholds  me  coming,  cut  rounc^  Drury  Lane  to 
face  me,  and  come  up  towards  me  near  this  door  in  the 
freshest  and  most  accidental  way,  as  if  I  was  the  last 
person  he  expected  to  see  on  the  surface  of  this  globe. 
The  other  day  there  thus  appeared  before  me  (simul- 
taneously with  a  scent  of  rum  in  the  air)  one  aged  and 
greasy  man,  with  a  pair  of  pumps  under  his  arm.  He 
said  he  thought  if  he  could  get  down  to  somewhere  (I 
think  it  was  Newcastle),  he  would  get  "taken  on''  as 
Pantaloon,  the  existing  Pantaloon  being  "a  stick,  sir — > 
a  mere  muff."  I  observed  that  I  was  sorry  times  were  so 
bad  with  him.  "Mr.  Dickens,  you  know  our  profession, 
sir — no  one  knows  it  better,  sir — there  is  no  right  feeling 
in  it.  I  was  Harlequin  on  your  own  circuit,  sir,  for  five- 
and-thirty  years,  and  was  displaced  by  a  boy,  sir  I — 
a  boy!" 

So  no  more  at  present,  from,  my  dear  Mary,  your  ever 
affectionate  Joe. 

PS.— DONT  I  pine  neither? 

To  M.  DE  Cerjat. 

Office  of  "All  the  Year  Round,"    . 
Friday,  First  February,  1861. 

My  dear  Cerjat — ^You  have  read  in  the  papers  of  our 
heavy  English  frost.  At  Gad's  Hill  it  was  so  intensely 
cold,  that  in  our  warm  dining-room  on  Christmas  Day 
we  could  hardly  sit  at  the  table.  In  my  study  on  that 
morning,  long  after  a  great  fire  of  coal  and  wood  had  been 
lighted,  the  thermometer  was  I  don't  know  where  belav7 
freezing.  The  bath  froze,  and  all  the  pipes  froze,  and 
remained  in  a  stony  state  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  water 
in  the  bedroom  jugs  froze,  and  blew  up  the  crockery/ 
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The  anow  on  the  top  of  the  house  froze,  and  was  im* 
perfectly  removed  with  axes.  My  beard  froze  as  I  walked 
about,  and  I  couldn't  detach  my  cravat  and  coat  from  it 
until  I  was  thawed  at  the  fire.  My  boys  and  half  the 
officers  stationed  at  Chatham  skated  away  without  a 
check  to  Gravesend — five  miles  off — and  repeated  the 
performance  for  three  or  four  weeks.  At  last  the  thaw 
came,  and  then  everything  split,  blew  up,  dripped,  poured, 
perspired,  and  got  spoilt.  Since  then  we  have  had  a 
small  visitation  of  the  plague  of  servants;  the  cook  (in 
a  riding-habit)  and  the  groom  (in  a  dress-coat  and  jewels) 
having  mounted' Mary's  horse  and  mine,  in  our  absence, 
and  scoured  the  neighbouring  country  at  a  rattling  pace. 
And  when  I  went  home  last  Saturday,  I  innocently  won- 
dered how  the  horses  came  to  be  out  of  condition,  and 
gravely  consulted  the  said  groom  on  the  subject,  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  "which  they  wanted  reg'lar  work.'* 
We  are  now  coming  to  town  until  midsummer.  Hav- 
ing sold  my  own  house,  to  be  more  free  and  inde- 
pendent, I  have  taken  a  very  prettv  furnished  house, 
No.  3  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  This,  of  course, 
on  my  daughter's  account.  For  I  have  very  good  and 
cheerful  bachelor  rooms  here,  with  an  old  servant  in 
charge,  who  is  the  cleverest  man  of  his  kind  in  the  world* 
and  can  do  anything,  from  excellent  carpentery  to  ex- 
cellent cookery,  and  nas  been  with  me  three-and-twenty 
years.  *         . 

The  American  business  is  the  greatest  English  sensa- 
tion at  present.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  struggle  of 
violence  will  be  a  very  short  one,  and  Will  be  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  some  new  compact  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States.  Meantime  the  Lancashire  mill-owners 
are  getting  very  uneasy. 

The  Italian  state  of  things  is  not  regarded  as  looking 
very  cheerful.  What  from  one's  natural  sympathies  with 
a  people  so  oppressed  as  the  ItaUans,  and  one's  natural 
antagonism  to  a  pope  and  a  Bourbon  (both  of  which  super- 
stitions I  do  suppose  the  world  to  have  had  more  than 
enough  of),  I  agree  with  you  concerning  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  greatly  fear  that  the  Southern  Italians  are  much 
degraded.  Still,  an  united  Italy  would  he  of  vast  im-» 
portance  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  would  be  a  rock 
m  Louis  Napoleon's  way^  as  he  very  well  knows.    Tber©^ 
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fore  the  idea  must  be  ohampioned,  however  much  against 
hope. 

My  eldept  boy,  just  home  from  China,  was  descried  by 
Townshend's  Heiiri  th^  moment  bQ  landed  at  Marseilles, 
and  was  by  him  borne  in  triumph  to  Townshend'e  rooma. 
The  weather  wae  snowy,  slushy,  beastly;  and  Marseilles 
was.  as  it  usually  is  to  my  thinking,  weU-nigh  intolerable. 
My  boy  could  not  stay  with  Townshend,  aa  he  was  coming 
on  by  express  train;  but  he  says;  "I  sat  with  him  and 
saw  him  dine.  He  had  a  leg  of  lamb,  and  a  ttemendous 
cold.^'  That  is  the  whole  descriptiqi^  I  have  been  able  to 
extract  from  him. 

This  journal  is  doing  gloriously,  and  "Great  Expecta- 
tions'' is  a  great  success*  I  have  taken  my  third  boy, 
Frank  (Jeffrey's  godpon),  into  this  office.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  has  a  natural  literary  taste  and  capacity, 
and  may  do  very  well  with  a  chance  so  congenial  to  his 
niind,  and  being  also  entered  at  the  Bar. 

Dear  me,  when  I  haye  to  show  you  abput  London,  atxd 
we  dine  en  gargon  at  odd  places,  I  shall  scarcely  know 
where  to  begin.  Only  yesterday  I  walked  out  from  here 
in  the  afternoon,  and  thought  I  ^ould  go  down  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  When  I  got  there,  thp  day  wa$ 
so  beautifully  bright  and  warm,  that  I  thought  I  would 
walk  on  by  Millbank,  to  see  the  river.  I  walked  straight 
on  for  three  miles  on  a  splendid  broad  esplanade  over- 
hanging the  Thames,  with  immense  factories,  railway 
works,  and  what-not  erected  on  it,  and  with  the  strangest 
beginnings  and  ends  of  wealthy  streets  pushing  themselves 
into  the  very  Thames.  When  I  was  a  rower  on  that  river, 
it  was  all  broken  ground  and  ditch,  with  here  and  there 
a  public-house  or  two,  an  old  mill,  and  a  tall  chimney. 
I  had  never  seen  it  in  any  state  of  transition^  though  I 
suppose  myself  to  know  this  rather  large  city  as  well  as 
any  one  jn  it. 


To  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

3  Hanover  Tberace,  Sunday,  Twelfth  May,  186L 
My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton — I  received  your  revUed 
proofs  [of  "  A  Strange  Story  "]  only  yesterday,  and  I  sat 
down  to  read  them  last  night.    And  before  I  say  any- 
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thing  further  I  may  tell  you  that  I  could  not  lay  them 
aside,  but  was  obliged  to  go  on  with  them  in  my  bedroom 
lantil  I  got  into  a  very  ghostly  state  indeed.  This  morn- 
ing I  have  taken  them  again  and  have  gone  through 
them  with  the  utmost  attention. 

Of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  writing  I  say  not  a 
word,  or  of  its  originality  and  boldness,  or  of  its  quite 
extraordinary  constructive  skill.  I  confine  myself  solely 
to  your  misgiving,  and  to  the  question  whether  there  is 
any  sufficient  foundation  for  it. 

On  the  last  head  I  say,  without  the  faintest  hesitation, 
most  decidedly  there  is  NOT  sufficient  foundation  for  it. 
I  do  not  share  it  in  the  least.  I  believe  that  the  readers 
who  have  never  given  their  minds  (or  perhaps  had  any 
to  give)  to  those  strange  psychological  mysteries  in  our- 
selves, of  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  conscious,  will 
accept  your  wonders  as  curious  weapons  in  the  armoury 
of  fiction,  and  will  submit  ourselves  to  the  Art  with 
which  said  weapons  are  used.  Even  to  that  class  of  in- 
telligence the  marvellous  addresses  itself  from  a  very 
strong  position;  and  that  class  of  intelligence  is  not 
accustomed  to  find  the  marvellous  in  such  very  powerful 
hands  as  yours.  On  more  imaginative  readers  the  tale 
will  fall  (or  I  am  greatly  mistaken)  like  a  spell.  By 
readers  who  combine  some  imagination,  some  scepticism, 
and  some  knowledge  and  learning,  I  hope  it  will  be 
regarded  as  full  of  strange  fancy  and  curious  study, 
startling  reflections  of  their  own  thoughts  and  speculations 
at  odd  times,  and  wonder  which  a  master  has  a  right  to 
evoke.  In  the  last  point  lies,  to  my  thinking,  the  v/hole 
case.  If  you  were  the  Magician's  servant  instead  of  the 
Magician,  these  potent  spirits  would  get  the  better  of 
you;  but  you  are  the  Magician,  and  they  don't,  and  you 
make  them  serve  your  purpose. 


To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover, 
Friday  Evening,  Twenty-fourth  May,  1861. 

My  dear  Wilkie — I  am  delighted  to  receivie  so  good 
an  account  of  last  night,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  thorough  success.    Now  it  is  over,  I  may  honestly  say 
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that  I  am  glad  you  were  (by  your  friendship)  forced  into 
the  InningS;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  immense 
importance  to  a  public  man  in  our  way  to  have  his  wits 
at  his  tongue's  end.  Sir  (as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said), 
if  it  be  not  irrational  in  a  man  to  count  his  feathered 
bipeds  before  they  are  hatched,  we  will  conjointly  astonish 
them  next  year.  Bo^well:  Sir,  I  hardly  imderstand  you. 
Johnson:  Sir,  you  never  understand  anything.  Boswell 
(in  a  sprightly  manner) ;  Perhaps,  sir,  I  am  all  the  better 
for  it.  Johnson  (savagely) :  Sir,  I  do  not  know  but  that 
you  are.  There  is  Lord  Carlisle  (smiling);  he  never 
understands  anything,  and  yet  the  dog's  well  enough. 
Then,  sir,  there  is  Forster;  he  understands  many  things, 
and  yet  the  fellow  ig  fretful.  Again^  sir,  there  is  Dickens, 
with  a  facile  way  with  hi;n — like  Davy,  sir,  like  Davy — 
yet  I  am  told  that  the  man  is  lying  at  a  hedge  ale-house 
by  the  sea-shore  in  Kent,  as  long  as  they  will  trust  him. 
Boswell:  But  there  are  no  hedges  by  the  sea  in  Kent,  sir. 
Johnson:  And  why  not,  sir?  Boswell  (at  a  loss) :  I  don't 
know,  sir,  unless —  Johnson  (thundering) :  Let  us  have 
no  unlesses,  sir.  If  your  father  had  never  said  *' unless,'^ 
he  would  have  never  begotten  you,  sir.  Boswell  (yield- 
ing):   Sir,  that  is  very  true. 

Of  course  I  am  dull  and  penitent  here,  but  it  is  very 
beautiful.  I  can  work  well,  and  I  walked,  by  the  cliffs, 
to  Folkestone  and  back  to-day,  when  it  was  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  that,  though  I  was,  alone,  I  could  not  keep 
silence  on  the  subject.  In  the  fourteen  miles  I  doubt  if 
I  met  twelve  people.  They  say  this  house  is  full,  yet  I 
meet  nobody,  save  now  and  then  a  languishing  youth  in 
a  loose,  very  blue  coat,  lounging  at  the  door  and  sucking 
the  round  head  of  a  cane,  as  if  he  were  trying  the  fit 
before  he  had  it  cut  off  from  the  stem  as  a  pill,  and 
swallowed  it. 


To  Lady  Ollifpe. 

Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover, 
Sunday,  Twenty-sixth  May,  1861. 

Mr  DEAR  Lady  Olliffe — I  have  run  away  to  this  sea- 
beach  to  get  rid  of  my  neuralgic  face. 

Touching  the  kind  invitations  received  from  you  this 
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morning,  I  feel  that  the  only  course  I  oan  take— without 
being  a  Humbug— is  to  decline  them.  After  the  middle 
of  June  I  shall  be  mostly  at  Gad's  HilJ — I  know  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  keep  out  of  the  way  of  hot  rooms 
and  late  dinners,  and  what  would  you  think  of  me,  or 
call  me,  if  I  were  to  accept  and  not  cornel 

No,  no,  no.  Be  still  my  soul.  Be  virtuous,  eminent 
author.  Do  not  accept,  my  Dickens.  She  is  to  come  to 
Gad's  Hill  with  her  spouse.  Await  her  there,  my  child. 
(Thus  the  voice  of  wisdom.) — My  dear  Lady  Olliffe, 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 


To  W.  C.  Macrbady. 

"AiiL  THE  Year  Round"  Office, 

Tupsdayif  Eleventh  June,  1861. 

My  peabest  Macready — ^There  is  little  doubt,  I  think, 
pf  my  reading  at  Cheltenham  somewhere  about  November. 
I  submit  myself  so  entirely  to  Arthur  Smith's  arrangements 
for  me,  that  I  express  my  sentiments  on  this  head  with 
modesty.  But  I  think  there  i^  scarcely  a  doubt  of  my 
seeing  you  then. 

I  have  just  finished  my  book  of  "Great  Expectations," 
and  am  the  worse  for  wear.  Neuralgic  pains  in  the  face 
have  troubled  me  a  good  deal,  and  the  work  has  been 
pretty  clos^.  But  I  hope  that  the  book  is  a  good  book, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  very  soon  throwing  off  the  Uttle 
damage  it  has  done  me. 

What  with  Blondin  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  I^eotard 
at  Leicester  Square,  we  seem  to  be  going  back  to  barbaric 
excitements.  I  have  not  seen,  and  don't  intend  to  see, 
the  Hero  of  Niagara  (as  the  posters  q^\\  hiip),  but  I  have 
been  beguiled  into  seeing  Leotard,  and  it  is  at.  oi^ce  the 
most  fearful  and  most  graceful  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
done. 

I  am  sore  afraid  that  the  "Times,"  by  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  American  question,  has  very  seriously  com- 
promised this  ooimtry.  The  Americans  northward  are 
perfectly  furious  on  the  subject;  and  Motley  the  his- 
torian (a  very  sensible  man,  strongly  English  ii^  his 
sympathies)  assured  me  the  other  day  that  he  thought 
the  harm  done  very  serious  indeed,  and  the  dangerous 
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nature  of  the  daily  widening  breach  scarcely  calculable.— 
Ever  most  affectionately,  My  dearest  Maoready. 

To  W.  WijiKiE  Collins. 

Gap's  H114I4  Place,  Hioham  bt  RoasBSTBii,  "Kxxrr, 

Sunday,  Twenty-third  June,  1861. 

My  dear  Wilkie — We  will  arrange  our  Xmas  No., 
please  God,  under  the  shade  of  tii^  bak  Trees. 

I  shall  remain  in  town  on  the  Thursday,  and  will  return 
with  you  on  the  Friday.  We  can  settle  our  Train  when 
we  meet  on  Wednesday.  ' 

As  yet,  I  have  hardly  got  into  the  enjoyment  of  thorough 
laziness.  Bulwer  was  so  very  anxious  that  I  sho\iiId  alter 
the  end  of  "Great  Expectations'* — the  extreme  end>  I 
mean,  after  Biddy  and  Joe  are  done  with — and  Btated 
his  reasons  so  well,  that  I  have  resumed  thej  wheel  and 
taken  another  turn  at  it.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is 
for  the  better.    You  shall  see  the  change  when  we  meet. 

The  country  is  most  charming  and  this  place  very  pretty. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  ihe  hot  Eslst  winds  have  taken 
such  a  devastajting  blow  into  No,  12  Harley  Street.  They 
have  been  rather  surprising,  if  anything  in  weather  can 
•be  said  to  surprise.  ^      .  ■ 

I  don't  know  whether  anything  remarkable  eomea  off 
in  the  air  to-day;  but  the  blue-bottles  (there  are  nine 
in  this  room)  are  all  banging  their  heads  against  the 
window-glass  in  the  most  astonishing  manner.  I  think 
there  must  be  some  competitive  examination  somewhere, 
and  these  nine  have  been  rejected, 

Ever  affect'ly. 

PS» — I  reopen  this  to  state  that  the  most  madly  de- 
spondent blue-bottle  has  cqinmitted  suicide,  and  fallen 
dead  on  the  carpet. 

To  Mrs.  Henry  Austin. 

Gad's  Hill,  Sunday,  Third  November,  1861. 
EXTRACT 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  been  out  In 
the  air,  and  I  hope  you  will  go  again  very  soon  and  make 
a  point  of  continuing  to  go.  There  is  a  soothing  influence 
in  the  sight  of  the  earth  and  sky,  which  God  put  into 
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them  for  our  relief  when  He  made  the  World  in  which 
we  are  ail  to  suffer^  and  strive,  and  die. 

I  will  not  fail  to  write  to  you  from  many  points  of  my 
tour,  and  if  you  ever  want  to  write  to  me  you  may  be 
sure  of  a  quick  response,  and  may  be  certain  that  I  am 
sympathetic  and  true.  Ever  affectionately. 


To  Miss  Dickens. 

Fountain  Hotel,  Canterbury, 

Windy  Night,  FovHh  November ,  1861. 

My  dearest  Mamie — A  word  of  report  before  I  go  to 
bed.  An  excellent  house  to-night,  and  an  audience  pos- 
itively perfecit.  The  greatest  part  of  it  stalls,  and  an  in- 
telligent and  delightful  response  in  them,  like  the  touch 
of  a  beautiful  instrument.  "CopperfieW  wound  up  in 
a  real  burst  of  feeling  and  delight. 

Ever  affectionately. 


To  John  Agate. 

Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover,   ' 

Wednesday,  Sixth  November,  1861. 

SiR — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  find,  from  the  letter 
you  have  addressed  to  me,  that  you  had  just  cause  of 
complaint  in  being  excluded  from  my  reading  here  last 
night.  It  will  now  and  then  unfortunately  happen  when 
the  place  of  reading  is  small  (as  in  this  case),  ^at  some 
confusion  and  inconvenience  arise  from  the  local  agents 
over-estimating,  in  perfect  good  faith  and  sincerity,  the 
capacity  of  the  room.  Such  a  mistake,  I  am  assured,  was 
made  last  night;  and  thus  all  the  available  space  was 
filled  before  the  people  in  charge  were  at  all  prepared  for 
that  circumstance. 

You  may  readily  suppose  that  I  can  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people  in  my  em- 
ployment at  such  a  time.  But  I  wish  to  assure  you  very 
earnestly,  that  they  are  all  old  servants,  well  acquainted 
with  my  principles  and  wishes,  and  that  they  are  under 
the  strongest  injunction  to  avoid  any  approach  to  mer- 
cenary dealing;  and  to  behave  to  all  comers  equally  with 
as  much  consideration  and  politeness  as  they  know  I 
should  myself  display.     The  recent  death  ot::a  <much- 
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regretted  friend  of  mine,  who  managed  this  business  for 
me,  and  on  whom  these  men  were  accustomed  to  rely 
in  any  little  diificulty,  caused  them  (I  have  no  doubt) 
to  feel  rather  at  a  lops  in  your. case.  Do  me  the  favour 
to  understand  that  under  any  other  circumstances  you 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  provided  with 
any  places  whatever  that  could  be  found,  without  the 
smallest  reference  to  what  you  had  originally  paid^  This 
is  scanty  satisfaction  to  you,  but  it  is  so  strictly  the  truth, 
that  yours  is  the  first  complaint  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
received. 

1  hope  to  read  in  Dover  again,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  I  can  make  any  personal  arrangement. for  that  pur- 
pose. Whenever  I  may  return  here,  you  may  be  sure 
I  shall  not  fail  to  remember  that  I  owe  you  a  recompense 
for  a  disappointment.  In  the  meanwhile  I  very  sincerely 
regret  it.*  Faithfully  yours. 

To  Miss  Hogarth, 

Bedford  Hotel,  Brighton, 
Thursday y  Seoenik  November,  1861. 

My  Dear  Georgy — 

^  *p  T*  n*  *P  'F 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  comes  to-night  to  "Copper- 
field.''    The  bad  .weather  has  not  in  the  least  touched  us. 

The  storm  was  most  magnificent  at  Dover.  All  the 
great  side  of  the  Lord  Warden  next  the  sea  had  to  be 
emptied,  the  break  of  the  sea  was  so  prodigious,  and  thei 
noise  was  so  utterly  confounding.  The  sea  came  in  like 
a  great  sky  of  immense  clouds,  for  ever  breaking  suddenly 
into  furious  rain.  All  kinds  of  wreck  were  washed  in.  Miss 
Birmingham  and  I  saw,  among  other  things,  a  very  pretty 
brass-bound  chest  being  thrown  about  like  a  feather. 
On  Tuesday  night,  the  unhappy  Ostend  packet  could  not 
get  in,  neither  could  she  go  back,  and  she  beat  about  the 
Channel  until  noon  yesterday.  I  saw  her  come  in  then, 
with  five  men  at  the  wheel;   such  a  picture  of  misery,  as 

*  In  reference  to  this  letter,  Mr.  John  Agate,  of  Dover,  wrote: 
"There  are  few  public  men  with  the  strain  upon  their  time  and 
energries  which  he  had  particularly  (and  which  I  know  better  now 
that  I  have  read  his  life),  who  would  have  spared  the  time  to  have 
written  such  a  long  courteous  letter." — Ed. 
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to  the  crew  (of  passengers  there  were  no  signs),  as  you 
oto  scarcely  imagine. 

To  MisB  Hogarth. 

Torquay,  Wednesday ^  Eighth  January ,  1862. 

My  dearest  Georgy — You  know,  I  think,  that  I  was 
very  averse  to  going  to  Plymouth,  and  would  not  have 
gone  there  again  but  for  poor  Arthur.*  But  on  the  last 
night  I  read  ^'Copperfield,''  and  positively  enthralled  the 
people.  It  was  a  most  overpowering  effect,  and  poor 
Andrewf  came  behind  the  screen,  after  the  storm,  and 
cried  in  the  best  and  manliest  manner.  Also  there  were 
two  or  three  lines  of  his  shipmates  and  other  sailors,  and 
they  were  extraordinarily  affected.  But  its  culminating 
effect  was  on  Macready  at  Cheltenham.  When  1  got 
home  after  "Copperfield**  I  found  him  quite  unable  to 
speak,  and  able  to  do  nothing  but  square  his  dear  old  jaw 
all  on  one  side,  and  roll  his  eyes  (half  closed),  like  Jack- 
son's picture  of  him.  And  when  I  said  something  light 
about  it,  he  returned:  "No — er — Dickens!  I  swear  to 
Heft  van  that)  as  a  piece  of  passion  and  playfulness — er — 
indescribably  mixed  up  together,  it  does — er — no,  really, 
Dickens! — amaze  me  as  profoundly  as  it  moves  me.  But 
as  a  piece  of  art — and  you  know — er — that  I — no,  Dickens! 

By !   have  seen  the  best  art  in  a  great  time — it  is 

incomprehensible  to  me.  How  is  it  got  at — er — how  is 
it  done— er — how  one  man  can — well?  It  lays  me  on 
my — er — back,  and  it  is  of  no  use  talking  about  it!" 
With  which  he  put  his  hand  upon  my  breast  and  pulled 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  doing 
somebody  to  his  Werner.  Katie,  by  the  bye,  is  a  wonder- 
ful audience,  and  has  a  great  fund  of  wild  feeling  in  her. 
Johnny  not  at  all  unlike  Plorn. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  room  here,  but  imagine  it  to  be 
very  small.  Exeter  I  know,  and  that  is  small  also,  I 
am  very  much  used  up,  on  the  whole,  for  I  cannot  bear 
this  moist  warm  climate.  It  would  kill  me  very  soon. 
And  I  have  now  got  to  the  point  of  taking  so  much  out 
of  myself  with  "Copperfield,"  that  I  might  aa  well  do 
Richard  Wardour. 

*  Arthur  Smith,  lately  dead.—ED. 

t  Lieutenant  Andrew  Gordon,  R.N. — Ed. 
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You  have  now,  my  dearest  Georgyi  the  fullest  exteut 
of  my  tidings.  This  is  a  very  pretty  place— ^a  compound 
of  Hastings,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  little  bits  of  the  hills 
about  Naples;  but  I  met  four  respirators  as  I  came  up 
from  the  station,  and  three  pale  curates  without  themj 
who  seemed  in  a  bad  way. 

Ever  your  aflfeotionate^ 

To  M.  DB  Cehjat. 

16  HyDB  Park  Gatb,  South  Kbnsxnotok  GoIud, 
Sunday,  Sixteenth  March,  1862. 

My  pear  Ceiuat — My  daughter  naturally  liking  to  be 
in  town  at  this  time  of  year,  I  have  changed  hpuses  with 
a  friend  for  three  months. 

.  My  eldest  boy  is  in  business  as  s^n  Easti^rn  merchant 
in  the  City,  and  will  do  well  if  he  can  find  oontinuous 
energy;  otherwise  not.  My  second  boy  is  with  the  48fitd 
Highlanders  in  India.  My  third  boy,  a  good  steady  fcjjowi 
is  educating  expressly  for  engineers  or  artillery^  .  My 
fourth  (this  sounds  Ul^e  a  charade),  a  bprn  little  sailor^ 
is  a  midshipman  in  H.M.S.  OrlQn4o,  now  at  BeiOTudai 
and  will  make  his  way  anyivhere.  Remaining  two  at 
school,  elder  of  said  remaining  two  very  bright  and  clever. 
Georgina  and  Mary  keeping  house  for  me;  and  Francis 
Jeffrey  (I  ought  to  have  counted  him  as  the  third  boy, 
so  well  take  him  in  here  as  number  two  and  a  half)  in 
my  oflBce  at  present.    Now  you  have  the  fain^ily  Bill  of  fare. 

You  kak  me  about  Fechter  dnd  his  Hamlet.  It  was  a 
performance  of  extraordinary  n^erit;  by  flir.tbe  niOst 
coherent,  consistent,  and  intelligible  Hamlet  I  ever  paw. 
Some  of  the  delicacies  with  which  be  rendered  bis  coiji" 
ception  clear  were  extremely  subtle;  and  in  particular 
he  avoided  that  brutality  towards  Ophelia  which,  with 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  coarseness,  I  have  seen  in  all 
other  Hamlets.  As  a  mere  Joiir  de  force  it  would  have 
l)een  very  remarkable  in  its  disclosure  of  a  perfectly 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  English  language; 
but  its  merit  was  far  beyond  and  abpye  this.  Foreign 
accent,  of  course,  but  not  at  all  a  disagreeable  one,  A^d 
he  was  so  obviously  safe  and  at  ea$e,  that  you  wer^e  nav^f 
in  pain  for  him  as  a  foreigner.  Add  to  this  a  perfectly 
picturesque  and  romantic  *' make-up/'  and  a  remorse^ 
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less  destruction  of  all  conventionalities,  and  you  have  the 
leading  virtues  of  the  impersonation.  In  Othello  he  did 
not  succeed.  In  lago  he  is  very  good.  He  is  an  admir- 
able artist,  and  far  beyond  any  one  on  our  stage.  A  real 
artist  and  a  gentleman. 

Last  Thursday  I  began  reading  again  in  London — a 
cond^isation  of  "Copperfield,''  and  "Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's 
Party,"  from  "Pickwick,'^  to  finish  merrily.  The  success 
of  "Copperfield"  is  astpunding.  It  made  an  impression 
that  /  must  not  describe.  I  may  only  remark  that  I  was 
half  dead  when  I  had  done;  and  that  although  I  had 
looked  forward,  all  through  the  summer,  when  I  was 
carefully  getting  it  up,  to  its  being  a  London  sensation; 
and  that  although  Macready,  hearing  it  at  Cheltenham, 
told  me  to  be  prepared  for  a  great  effect,  it  even  went 
beyond  my  hopes.  I  read  again  next  Thursday,  and  the 
rush  for  places  is  quite  furious.  Tell  Townshend  this 
with  my  love,  if  you  see  him  before  I  have  time  to  write 
to  him;  and  tell  him  that  I  thought  the  people  would 
never  let  me  go  away,  they  became  so  excited,  and  showed 
it  so  very  warmly.  I  am  trying  to  plan  out  a  new  book, 
but  have  not  got  beyond  trying. 

Yours  affectionately. 


To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Wednesday,  Eighth  October,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie — I  am  really  quite  concerned  that  you 
should  have  bothered  your  sufficiently  occupied  mind 
about  the  Xmas  No.  Of  course  it  seems  very  strange 
and  bare  to  me  not  to  have  you  in  it;  but  I  never  seriously 
contemplated  the  reasonable  likelihood  of  your  being  able 
to  do  anything  for  it. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  you  like  the  notion 
(and  execution)  so  well.  ... 

I  have  done  a  little  story  for  "His  Boots,"  very  slight 
in  itself,  but  into  which  I  have  tried  to  infuse  (fancifully) 
every  conceivable  feature  of  an  old  fortified  French  town. 
It  is  very  like,  I  think.  When  I  have  the  proof  I  will 
send  it  you  to  read  at  any  odd  times.  I  think  I  shall  now 
go  at  some  short  odd  comic  notion,  to  supply  your  place* 
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I  am  bent  upon  making  a  good  No.  to  go  with  *^'No 
Name."  ... 

Macready  was  with  us  from  last  Saturday  to  Monday: 
Very  little  altered  indeed — and  with  not  the  end  of  one 
single  sentence  within  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  him. 

Of  course  I  will  report  myself  in  Paris  before  we  have 
been  there  many  days  (we  start  on  Sunday  week),  and 
give  you  my  address  as  soon  as  I  have  such  a  thing  to 
my  back.  I  am  not  going  to  have  any  establishment 
there,  but  intend  the  dinner  to  be  brought  in  on  a  man's 
shoulders  (you  know  the  tray)  from  a  Restaurant. 

I  saw  Poole  (for  my  sins)  last  Saturday,  and  he  was 
a  sight.  He  had  got  out  of  bed  to  receive  me  (at  three 
P.M.)  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  had  been  up  kt  Dawn— ^ 
with  a  dirty  and  obviously  warm  impression  of  himself 
on  the  bedclothes.  It  was  a.  tent  bedstead  with  four 
wholly  unaccounted  for  and  bare  poles,  each  with  an 
immense  spike  on  the  top,  like  four  lightning  conductors: 
He  had  a  fortnight's  grey  beard,  and  had  made  a  lot  of 
the  most  extraordinary  memoranda  of  questions  to  ask 
•  me — which  he  couldn't  read — through  an  eyeglass  which 
he  couldn't  hold.  He  was  oontinually  beset  with  a  notion 
that  his  landlady  was  listening  outside  the  door,  and  was 
continually  getting  up  from  a  kind  of  ironing-board  at 
which  he  sat,  with  the  intention  of  darting  at  the  door, 
but  invariably  missed  his  aim,  and  brought  himself  up 
by  the  forehead  against  blind  comers  of  the  wall.  He 
had  a  dressing-gown  over  his  night-shirt,  and  wore  his 
trousers  where  Blondin  wears  his  Baskets.  He  said,  with 
the  greatest  indignation,  I  might  suppose  what  sort  of 
"society"  he  could  get  out  of  his  landlady,  when  he 
mentioned  that  she  could  say  nothing,  on  being  consulted 
by  him  touching  the  Poison-case  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but 
"People  didn't  ought  to  poison  people,  sir;   it's  wrong." 

Ever  affeo'ly. 


To  Mrs.  Henrt  Austin. 

Paris,  Rub  du  FauboOrg  St.  Honor^,  27» 
Friday  f  Seventh  November ,  1862. 

My  dear  Lejtitia — Your  improved  account  of  yourself 
is  very  cheering  and  hopeful.  Through  determined  occupa- 
tion and  action,  lies  the  way,    Be  sure  of  it. 
17 
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I  catne  over  to  France  before  Georgina  and  Mary,  and 
went  to  Boulogne  to  meet  them  coming  in  by  the  steamer 
on  the  great  Sunday — the  day  of  the  storm.  I  stood 
(holding  on  with  both  hands)  on  the  pier  at  Boulogne, 
five  hours*  The  Sub-Marine  Telegraph  had  telegraphed 
their  boat  as  having  come  out  of  Folkestone — though  the 
companion  boat  from  Boulogne  didn't  try  it — and  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  she  being  due  at  six,  there  were  no 
signs  of  her.  My  principal  dread  was,  that  she  would  try 
to  get  into  Boulogne;  which  she  could  not  possibly  have 
done  without  carrying  away  everything  on  deck.  The 
tide  at  nine  o'clock  being  too  low  for  any  such  desperate 
attempt,  I  thought  it  likely  that  they  had  run  for  the 
Downs  and  would  knock  about  there  all  night.  So  I  went 
to  the  Inn  to  dry  my  pea-jacket  and  get  some  dinner 
anxiously  enough,  when,  at  about  ten,  came  a  telegram 
from  them  at  Calais  to  say  they  had  run  in  there.  To 
Calais  I  went,  post,  next  morning,  expecting  to  find  them 
half-dead  (of  course  they  had  arrived  half-drowned),  but 
I  found  them  elaborately  got  up  to  come  to  Paris  by  the 
next  train,  and  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was,  that 
they  hardly  seemed  to  have  been  frightened!  Of  course, 
they  had  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  that  a 
young  bride  and  her  husband,  the  only  other  passengers 
on  deck,  and  with  whom  they  had  been  talking  all  the  time, 
were  an  officer  from  Chatham  whom  they  knew  very  well 
(when  dry),  just  married  and  going  to  India!  So  they 
all  set  up  housekeeping  together  at  Dessin's  at  Calais 
(where  I  am  well  known),  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
passing  a  mild  summer  there. 

We  have  a  pretty  apartment  here,  but  house-rent  is 
awful  to  mention.  Mrs.  Bouncer*  (muzzled  by  the  Paris- 
ian police)  is  also  here,  and  is  a  wonderful  spectacle  to 
behold  in  the  streets,  restrained  like  a  raging  Lion. 

I  learn  from  our  embassy  here,  that  the  Emperor  has 
just  made  an  earnest  proposal  to  our  Government  to  unite 
with  France  (and  Russia,  if  Russia  will)  in  an  appeal  to 
America  to  stop  the  brutal  war.  Our  Government's 
answer  is  not  yet  received,  but  I  think  I  clearly  perceive 
that  the  proposal  will  be  declined,  on  the  ground  "that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come.'*  Ever  affectionately. 


*  Mamie  Dicktod*8  tittle  white  Pomerftman  dog. — ^Ed. 
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To  Charles  Fechths. 

Paris,  &^rday,  Siaih  Decesfibef,  1863. 

My  dear  Fechter — I  have  read  "The  White  Rose'' 
attentiwiy,  and  think  it  an  extremely  good  play.  It  is 
vigordUBly  written  with  a  great  knowledge  of  the  stage, 
arid  presents  many  striking  situations.  I  think  the  clo^ 
particularly  fine,  impressive,  bold,  and  new. 

But  I  greatly  doubt  the  expediency  of  your  doing  any 
historical  play  early  in  your  management.  By  the  words 
^'historical  play,"  I  mean  a  play  founded  on  any  incident 
in  English  history.  Our  public  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate historical  plavs  with  Shakespeare.  In  any  other 
hands,  I  believe  tbey  care  v«ry  little  for  crowns  and 
dukedoms.  What  yon  want  is  something  with  an  interest 
of  a  more  dotnestic  and  general  nature— ^an  interest  as 
romantic  as  you  please,  but  having  a  more  general  and 
wider  response  than  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne 
can  have  for  Englishmen  at  this  time  of  day.  Such  in- 
terest culminated  in  the  last  Stuart,  and  has  worn  itself 
oijtt  .  It  would  be  uphill  work  to  evoke  an  interest  in 
Perkin  Warbeck. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  play's  being  Well  received,  but  my 
fear  is  that  theee  people  would  be  looked  upon  as  mere 
abstractions,  and  would  have  but  a  cold  welcome  in  con- 
«ec}uenoe,  and  would  not  lay  hold  of  your  audience.  Now, 
when  you  hdve  laid  hold  of  your  audience  and  have  ac*u^- 
tomed  them  to  your  theatre,  you  may  produce  ^^The 
White  Rose,*^  with  far  greater  justice  to  the  author,  and 
to  the  manager  also.  Wait.  Feel  yt)Ur  way.  Perkin 
Wailbeck  Is  too  far  removed  from  analogy  with  the  sym- 
pathies and  lives  of  the  people  for  a  beginning.-^My  dear 
Feohter,  Ever  faithfully  yours. 


To  Miss  Dickens. 

Sunday,  Firet  Fefyryary,  J863» 

My  »BArtBftT>  Mamib — I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  the 
success  of  the  readings  here,  because  no  one  can  imagine 
the  scene  of  last  Friday  night  at  the  Embassy.     Such 
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audiences  and  such  enthusiasm  I  have  never  seen,  but 
the  thing  culminated  on  Friday  night  in  a  two-hours' 
storm  of  excitement  and  pleasure.  They  actually  recom- 
menced and  applauded  right  away  into  their  carriages 
and  down  the  street. 

You  tnow  your  parent's  horror  of  being  Uonised,  and 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  half  dead  of  it. 
I  cannot  leave  here  until  Thursday  (though  I  am  every 
hour  in  danger  of  running  away)  because  I  have  to  dine 
out,  to  say  nothing  of  breakfasting — ^think  of  me  break- 
fasting!— every  intervening  day.  But  my  project  is  to 
send  John  home  on  Thursday,  and  then  to  go  on  a  little 
perfectly  quiet  tour  for  about  ten  days,  touching  the  sea 
at  Boulogne. 

I  enclose  a  short  note  for  each  of  the  little  boys.  Give 
Harry  ten  shillings  pocket-money,  and  Plom  six. 

The  Olliffe  girls,  very  nice.  Florence  at  the  readings, 
prodigiously  exqited. 


To  Miss  Hogabth. 

Paris,  Sunday,  First  Febnunry,  1863. 

From  my  hurried  note  to  Mamie,  you  will  get  some  faint 
general  idea  of  a  new  star's  having  arisen  in  Paris.  But 
of  its  brightness  you  can  have  no  adequate  conception. 

(John  h^  locked  me  up  and  gone  out,  and  the  little  bell 
at  the  door  is  ringing  denaoniacally  while  I  write.) 
,  You  have  never  heard  me  read  yet.  I  have  been  twice 
goaded  and  lifted  out  of  myself  into  a  state  that  aston- 
ished me  alnaost  as  much  as  the  audience.  "  I  have  a  cold, 
but  no  neuralgia,  and  am  as  well  as  can  be  expected." 
.  i  forgot  to  tell  Mamie  that  I  went  (with  Lady  Moles- 
worth)  to  hear  "  Faust "  last  night.  It  is  a  splendid  work, 
and  perfectly  delighted  me.  But  I  think  it  requires  too 
much  of  the  audience  to  do  for  a  London  opera  house. 
The  composer  must  be  a  very  remarkable  man  indeed. 
Some  management  of  light  throughout  the  story  is  also 
very  poetical  and  fine.  We  had  Carvalho's  box.  I  could 
hardly  bear  the  thing,  it  affected  me  so. 
,  But„  as  a  certain  Frenchman  said,  "  No  weakness,  Dto- 
tonl"    So  I  leave  off. 

Ever  affectionately. 
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To  W.  C.  Macbeady. 

Office  op  "All  the  Yeab  Round," 
Thursday  f  Nineteenth  February ^  1863. 

My  dearest  Macbeady — I  have  just  come  back  from 
Paris,  where  the  readings — "  Copperfield,"  "Dombeiy" 
and  ;*' Trial/'  and  ^' Carol"  and  *' Trial  "—have  made  a 
sensation  which  modesty  (my  natural  modesty)  renders 
it  impo^ible  for  me  to  describe.  You  know  what  a  noWe 
audience  the  Paris  audience  is!  They  were  at  their  very 
noblest  with  me. 

I  wasiveay  much  concerned  by  hearing  hurriedly  from 
Georgy  that  you  were  ill.  But  when  I  came  home  at 
night,  she  showed  me  Katie's  letter,  and  that  set  me  up 
ag^n^  '  Ah,  you  have  the  best  of  companions  and  nurses, 
and  oan  afford  to  be  ill  now  and  then  for  the  h^piness 
of  beiAg  so  brought  through  it.  But  don't  do  it  again 
yet  awhile  for  all  that. 

B4gnier  desired  to  be  warmly  remembered  to  you.  He 
looks  just  as  of  yore. 

Paris  generally  is  about  as  wicked  and  extravagant  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Regency.  Madamb  Viardot  in  the 
''Orphee,"  most  splendid.  An  opera  of  "Faust,"  a  very 
sad  and  noble  rendering  of  that  sad  and  noble  story. 
Stage  mtoagement  remarkable  for  some  admirable,  and 
really  poetical,  effects  of  light.  In  the  more  striking  sit- 
uations, Mephistopheles  surrounded  by  an  infernal  red 
atmosphere  of  his  own.  Marguerite  by  a  pale  blue  mourn- 
ful light.  The  two  never  blending.  After  Marguerite  has 
taken  the  jewels  placed  in  her  way  in  the  garden,  a  weird 
evening  draws  oh,  and  the  bloom  fades  from  the  flowers, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  droop  and  lose  their  fresh 
green,  and  mournful  shadows  overhang  her  chamber 
window,  which  was  innocently  bright  and  gay  at  first. 
I  couldn't  bear  it,  and  gave  in  completely. 

Fechter  doing  wonders  over  the  way  here,  with  a  pic- 
turesque French  drama.  Miss  Kate  Terry,  in  a  small 
part  in  it,  perfectly  charming.  You  may  remember  her 
making  a  noise,  years  ago,  doing  a  boy  at  an  inn,  in 
"The  Courier  of  Lyons"?  She  has  a  tender  love-scene 
in  this  piece,  which  is  a  really  beautiful  and  artistic  thing. 
I  saw  her  do  it  at  about  three  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
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when  the  theatre  opened,  surrounded  by  shavings  and 
carpenters,  and  (of  ooupsie)  with  that' inevitable  hammer 
going;  and  I  told  Fechter:  "That  is  the  very  best  piece 
of  wothanly  tenderness  I  have  ever  sfeen  on  the  stage,  and 
you'll  find  that  no  audience  can  miss  it."  It  is  a 
comfort  to  add  that  it  was  instantly  seiAed  upon^  and  is 
touch  talked  of  ^ 

Stanfield  Was  very  ill  for  some  motiths,  then  suddenly 
picked  up,  and  is  really  rosy  and  jovial  again.  Going  to 
866  him  when  he  was  very  despondent,  I  told  him  the 
story  of  Fechter's  piecte  (then  in  rehearsal)  with  appm- 
priate  action;  fighting  a  duel  with  the  washingHitand^ 
defying  the  bedstead,  and  saving  the  life  <rf  the  sofa- 
cushion.  This  so  kindled  his  old  theatrical  ardbmr,  that 
I  think  he  turded  the  comer  on  the  spot. 

With  love  to  Mrs.  Macready  and  Katie,  and  (be  still 
my  heart  I)  Benvenuta,  and  the  fexiled  Johnny  (not  too 
attentive  at  school,  I  hope?),  and  the  personally^uoknown 
young  Parr,  ever,  my  dearest  Macready, 

Yout  most  afitectionate. 


To  MxtS.    F.   LSHMANN. 

Office  of  "All  the  Year  IJound/* 
No,  26  WEL;iiNGTON  Stjieet,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
Tuesday  f  Tenth  March,  1863. 

DUab  Mbs.  LbhMann— Two  stalls  for  to**morrow's 
reading  were  sent  to  you  by  post  before  I  heard  from  you 
this  morning.  Two  will  aiwajrfe  come  to  ycni  while  you 
i^main  a  Gummidge,  and  I  hope  I  ne6d  tiot  «ay  that  if 
you  want  more,  nobe  could  be  better  beatowdd  in  my 
sight. 

Pray  tell  Lehmanu,  when  you  next  write  td  him,  that 
I  find  I  owe  him  a  mint  of  money  for  the  delightful  SWed-' 
ish  sleigh-bells.  They  are  the  wonder,  awe^  and  admira- 
tion of  th0  whole  country-side^  and  I  never  go  out  Without 
them* 

Let  ua  make  an  exchange  of  child  stories*  I  heard  of 
a  little  fellow  the  other  day  whose  mamma  had  been 
telling  him  that  a  French  goveriiess  was  coming  dvBt  to 
him  from  Parip,  and  had  been  expatiatitig  on  the  blese^ 
iag»  wd  adyaatages  of  havii^g  fordign  tohglies.    Aitei 
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leaning  his  plump  little  cheek  against  the  window  glass 
in  a  dreary  little  way  for  some  i|^ni]^t}ea^  he  looked  round 
and  enquired  in  a  general  way,  and  not  as  if  it  had  any 
specifiil  application,  whethef  she  didn't  think  "that  the 
Tower^f  Babel  Was  a  ^at  mistake  altogether''? 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 


To  W.  C.  MACRfiADY. 

Chad's  Hilii  Plaob,  Hisqam  bt  RocmssTEti,  Kbnv, 
Thuriday,  Thirty^first  Manch,  1863. 

Mf  DEAKEST  Maceeady^ — I  mean  to  go  on  reading  into 
June.  For  the  sake  of  the  finer  effects  (in  '^CopporfleW 
principally),  I  have  changed  from  St.  James's  Hall  to  the 
Hanover  Square  Room.  The  latter  is  quite  a  Wonderful 
room  for  sound,  and  so  easy  that  the  least  inflection  will 
tell  anywhere  in  the  place  exactly  as  it  leaver  your  lips; 
but  I  niis^  my  dear  old  shilling  galleries---six  or  eight 
hundred  strong — Mrith  a  certain  roaring  sea  of  response 
in  them,  that  you  have  stood  upon  the  beach  of  many 
and  many  a  time. 

The  Slimmer,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  qiiidken.  the  pace  at 
which  you  grow  stronger  again.  I  am  but  in  dull  spiriti^ 
myself  just  now,  or  I  should  remonstrate  with  you  oii 
your  slownes$. 

Having  tW6  little  boys  sent  home  from  school  "to  se6 
the  illuminations '*  on  the  mafriage-ntght,  I  chartered  ati 
enormou$  van,  at  a  cost  of  five  pounds,  atid  we  started 
in  majesty  from  the  office  iii  Lohdoh,  fourteen  strong. 
We  crossed  Waterloo  Bridge  with  the  happy  design  of 
beginning  the  sight  at  London  Bridge,  and  working  our 
way  through  the  City  to  Regent  Street.  In  a  by-street 
in  the  Bofough,  over  against  a  dead  Wall  and  under  a 
railway  bridge,  we  Were  blocked  for  four  hourfe.  We 
were  obliged  to  walk  home  at  last^  having  seen  nothing 
whateveiej  The  Wretched  van  turned  up  in  the  course 
of  the  next  morning;  and  the  best  of  it  Was  that  at 
Rochester  here  they  illuminated  the  fin#  old  castle,  and 
really  made  a  very  splendid  and  picturesque  thing  (so 
my  neighbours  tell  me). — Ever,  my  dearest  Macready, 

Your  most  affectignatp. 
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To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  bt  Eoghe»i?ipB;  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Twenty^second  AprH,  1863, 

EXTRACT* 

Ah,  poor  Egg!  I  knew  what  you  would  think  and 
feel  about  it.  When  we  saw  him  in  Paris  on  his  way  out 
I  was  struck  by  his  extreme  nervo.u^ess,  and  derived 
from  it  an  uneasy  foreboding  of  his  state.  What  a  large 
piec^  of  a  good  many  years  he  seems-  to  have  taken  with 
him  I  How  often  have  I  thought,  since  the  news  of  his 
death  came,  of  his  putting  his  part  in  the  saucepan  (with 
the  cover  on)  when  we  rehearsed  ''The  Lighthouse";  of 
his  falling  out  of  the  hammock  when  we  rehearsed  "The 
Frozen  Deep";  of  his  learning  Italian  numbers  when  he 
ate  the  garljic  in  the  carriage;  of  the  thousands  (I  was 
going  to  say)  of  dark  mornings  when  I  apostrophised  him 
as  ''Kernel";  of  his  losing  my  invaluable  knife  iu:  that 
.beastly  stage-coach;  of  his  posting  up  that .  mysterious 
book  t  every  night !  I  hardly  know  why,  but  I  h^ve  always 
associated  that  volume  most  with  Venice.  In  my  mem- 
ory of. the  de£^r  gentle  little  fellow,  he  will  be  (as. since 
those  days  be  always  has  been)  eternally  posting  up  that 
book  at  the  large  table  in  the  middle  of  our  Venice  sitting- 
room,  incidentally  asking  the  name  of  an  hotel  three 
weeks  back!  And  his  pretty  house  is  to  be  laid  waste 
jind  sold.  If  there  be  a  sale  on  the  spot  I  shall  try  to  buy 
something  in  loving  remembrance  of  him,  good  dear  little 
fellow.  Think  what  a  great  "Frozen  Deep"  lay  close 
under  those  boards  we  acted  on!  My  brother  Alfred, 
Luard,  Arthur,  Albert,  Austin,  Egg.  Even  among  the 
audience  Prince  Albert  and  poor  Stone!  "I  heard  the" 
— I  forget  what  it  was  I  used  to  say — "come  up  from  the 
gi:^at  deep";  and  it  rings  in  my  ears  now,  like  a  sort  of 
mad  prophecy. 

However,  this  won't  do.  We  must  close  up  the  ranks 
and  march  on. 


*  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Eg^^ED, 
t  Qis  travelliog  JQumal.-HBD. 
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To   M.    DE   CERJAf. 

Gab's  Hill  Place,  Hioham  bt  Rochester^  Kjent,' 
Thursday,  Twenty-fourth  May,  1863. 

My  dear  Cerjat— I  don't  wonder  at  your  finding  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  your  mind  to  a  French  Hamlet;  but 
I  assure  you  that  Fechter's  is  a  very  remarkable  per- 
formance, perfectly  consistent  with  itself  (whether  it  be 
my  particular  Hamlet,  or  your  particular  Hamlet,  or  no), 
a  coherent  and  intelligent  whole,  and  done  by  a  true 
artist.  I  have  never  seen,  I  think,  an  intelligent  and 
clear  view  of  the  whole  character  so  well  sustained  through- 
out; and  there  is  a  very  captivating  air  of  romance  and 
picturesqueness  added,  which  is  quite  new.  Rely  upon 
it,  the  public  were  right.  The  thing  could  not  have  been 
sustained  by  oddity;  it  would  have  perished  upon  that, 
very  soon.  As  to  the  mere  accent,  there  is  far  less  draw- 
back in  that  than  you  would  suppose.  For  this  reason, 
he  obviously  knows  English  so  thoroughly  that  you  feel 
he  is  safe.  You  are  never  in  pain  for  him.  This  sense  of 
ease  is  gained  directly,  and  then  you  think  very  little 
more  aboiit  it. 

The  Cblienso  and  Jowett  matter  is  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion, but*  here  again  I  don't  go  with  you.  The  position 
of  the  writers  of  "Essays  and  Reviews"  is,  that  certain 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  have  done  their  intended 
function  in  the  education  of  the  world  as  it  was;  but  that 
mankind,  like  the  individual  man,  is  designed  by  the 
Almighty  to  have  an  infancy  and  a  maturity,  and  that 
as  it  advs^cea,  the  machinery  of  its  education  must  ad- 
vance too.  For  example:  inasmuch  as  ever  since  there 
was  a  Buti  and  there  was  vapour,  there  rrmst  have  been  a 
rainbow  under  certain  conditions,  so  surely  it  would  be 
better  now  to  recognise  that  indisputable  fact.  Simir 
larly>  Joshua  might  command  the  sun  to  stand  stilly 
und^  the  impression  that  it  moved  round  the  earth;  but 
he  could  not  possibly  have  inverted  the  relations  of  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  whatever  his  impressions  were.  Again, 
it  is  contended  that  the  science  of  geology  is  quite  as 
much  ar  revelation  to  man,  as  books  of  an  immense  age 
said  of  (at  the  best)  doubtful  origin,  and  that  your  con- 
sideration of  the  latter  mudt  reasonably  be  influenced  by 
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the  former.  As  I  understand  the  importance  of  timely 
suggestions  such  as  the^»  it  is,  tb^t  the  Church  should 
not  gradually  shock  and  lose  the  more  thoughtful  and 
lo^oal  of  human  minds;  but  should  be  so  gently  and 
conmderately  yielding  as  to  retain  them,  and,  through 
them,  hundreds  of  thousands.  This  seems  to  m^,  qs  I 
understand  the  temper  and  tendency  of  the  time,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  to  be  a  very  wise  and  necessary  position. 
And  as  1  undergtand  the  danger,  it  is  not  cWgeable  on 
tl^ose  who  take  this  ground,  but  on  those  who  in  reply 
call  n^mes  and  argue  nothing.  What  these  bishops  and 
si|ch-Uke  say  about  revelation,  in  assuming  it  to  be  fin- 
ished and  done  with,  1  can't  in  the  least  understand. 
J»fothing  is  discovered  without  God's  intention  and  as- 
sistancek  and  I  suppose  every  new  knowledge  of  Sis 
works  tnat  is  conceded  to  man  to  be  distinctly  ,^  revela- 
tion by  which  men  are  to  guide  themselves,  l^astly,  in 
the  mere  baatter  of  religious  doctrine  and  dogmas,  these 
m^n  (Protestants — protestors-^successors  oi  the  men 
who  prptested  against  human  judgment  being  set  aaide) 
talk  and  write  as  if  they  were  all  settled  by  the  direct  act 
of  Heaven;  not. as  if  they  had  b^en,  as  we  know  they 
were,  a  matter  of  temporary  accommodation  and  adjust- 
ment c^p^ong  disputing  mortals  as  fallible  as  yQu  or  I. 


T?6  A  Jewish  Lad^. 

FriijUiy,  T^^  JttZy,  1863,* 

DeAb  Madau-^I  hoi^e  you  will  excuse  this  tardy  reply 
to  your  letter.  It  is  often  impossibte  fot  me,  1^  any 
means,  to  keep  pace  with  my  dorrej^wndeiitSv  I  must 
take  leave  to  say,  that  if  there  be  any  genlKral  feeling  on 
the  pd,rt  of  the  intelUgent  Jewish  p^^e^  tbn/t  I  have 
done  them  whistt  yov  describe  a»  "a  great  witmg,'*  they 
are  a  lar  less  sensible,  a  i^r  less  just,  and  a  iAi^  lei^  g&bdr 
tempet'ed  people  than  I  hav^  always  supposcid  them  to 
b<9.  Fagift,  in  "Oliver  Twist,"  is  a  Jew,  becau^  it  un^ 
fOHunately  was  ini&  of  th«  time  to  which,  that  story 

i-^ — r.ii,.: ;,    >..;      .  ••■■;,..■•■•; — i.i    .'■■.:. — , — f  i   ■  (    .!■■ t-K  .iwii.iiii    ;-,,     ;» 

"*  AhJ9weF  td  leFSter  f)-om  Jewish  ladr,  Itehtbnstmtifig  trltk  h&fi  ott 
kgdisticB  to  the  Je^^  lihowu  in  tbd  chaittcter  oC  Fa^»  a^d  askiDg 
|pf  4  i^ulpisqirlf  tion  for  the  henegt^  oi  tlaA  Jew^h  ppof .y-E^* 
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refers,  that  that  class  of  criminal  almost  invariably  was 
a  Jew.  But  surely  no  se«rible  man  op  woman  of  your 
persuasion  can  fail  to  observerr^firstly,  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  wicked  dramatis  personoe  are  Christians;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  he  is  called  a  "Jew"  not;  because  of  his  re- 
ligion, but  because  of  his  race.  If  I  were  to  write  a  story, 
in  whleh  I  described  a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard  as  "the 
Roman  Catholic,**  I  should  do  a  very  indecent  and  un- 
justifiable thing;  but  I  make  mention  of  Fa^  ap  the 
Jew,  beqauee  he  is  on^  of  the  Jewish  peopte,  and  becaus0 
it  coaveyis  that  l^ind  of  idea  of  him  which  I  should  give 
my  readers  of  a  Chinaman,  by  calling  him  a  Chinos, 

The  enclosed,  ia  quite  a  nominal  subaeriptioii  towards 
the  good  object  in  which  you  are  inteareated;  but  J. hope 
it  may  aerve  to  show  yon  that  I  have  no  feeling  tawardp 
the  (Jewish  people  but  a  friendly  one.  1  alwsy*;.  sp^ftk 
well  of  them,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  and  bear 
my  testimony  (as  I  ought  tp  dp)  tp  their  perfect  good 
faith  in  such  transactions  as  I  have  ever  had  with  them; 
and  In  my  <<ChM*«  History  of  Ekiglahd,'*  I  have  lost  no 
Qppprtwiity  pf  pe^ttijig  forth  thi^ip  cyuej  per?eev.tipn  in 
Qlci  tiiiiep.TtrP^lty  M*d^W,  .    Faithfully  ypurg,* 

To  John  Bennett,  t 

Monday  NigHf  Fo^rte^TUh  S.epternber^  18j53, 

My  DBA^i  SiB--iSince  my  hail  elook  was  ^nt  to  your 
establishment  to  be  cleaned  i^  h$s  gone  (aji  ifideed  it 
always  has)  perfectly  well,  but  ba»  struck  th#  hpurs  with 
great  reluctance,  and  after  enduring  iiit^iig^l  ^gonjiea  of 
a  most  distressing  nature,  it  hag  now  oeae^  striking  alto- 
gether. Though  a  happy  release  for?  the.  elock,  this  is 
not  convenient  to  the  household*    If  you  can  send  down 

-T-T .-M    '  V.  I  !     :  ■  " rrri 1    r'    ■  .  i -*— ^ 'f  v»i — '  ■■■  '^ — '—r^ '•'•'    } '-n-r- 

*  In  F«ply  to  thia,  the'  Jewish  Udy  thaaked  hon  for  \m  kind 
letter  and  it^  eBqlo^ur^,  ptjll  peipoofiit^fitij^g  ^i^d  poii>ti^  out  tl^t 
thqyg]^,  »&  h^  pbnery^4;  ''^-H  the  Qthpr  criminal  cho-raiofcers  were 
ChristianiB,  tKpy  are,  at  least,  contracted  with  Characters  of  good 
Christians;  this  wretched  Fagin  standi  alone  as'  the  Jew.''  Tlie 
reply  to  this  letter  afterwards  was  the  character  of  Riah,  m  I^Ow 
Mutual  Friend/'  and  some  favourable  sketches  of  Jewish  character 
In  th^  lower,  pj^^,  in  ^mei  artixjles  in  "All  the  Ye^r  :^ovind.|'— J3d. 

t  Afterwards  Sir  Johni  Bfinnctty-rEo.. 
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any  confidential  person  with  whom, tbi©  clock  can  confer, 
I  think  it  may  have  something  on  its  T^^orks  that  it  would 
be  glad  to  make  a  clean  breast  of*     '   Faitfaiully  yours. 


To  Chari^es  Reade. 

Office  of  "All  the  Year;  .Bol^^a>/' 
Wednesday,,  Thirtieth  Sep^mber,  1863. 

My  dear  Reade — I  mitst  write  you  one  line  to  say 
how  interested  I  am  in  your  story y'^  and  to  oosigratulate 
you  upon  its  admirable  art  and  its  surprising  grace  and 
vigour. 

And  to  hint  my  hope,  at  the  samjQ'time,  thiat  you  will 
be  able  to  find  leisure  for  a  little  dash  for  the  Christmas 
number.  It  would  be  a  really  great  and  true  pleasure  to 
me  if  yx)VL  could.  ^  Faithfully  yours  alwatys. 

To  VST.  H.  Wills'. 
Gad's  Hill,  Sunday,  TmntiethDecerniber,  1863* 

My  dear  Wills — I  am  clear  that  you  took  my  cold. 
Why  didn't  you  do  the  thing  completely,  and  take  it 
away  from  me?  for  it  hangs  by  me  still. 

Will  you  tell  Mrs.  Linton  that  in. looking  over  her  ad- 
mirable account  {most  admirable)  of  Mrs.  Gordon's  book, 
I  have  taken  out  the  references  to  Lockhart,  not  because 
I  in  the  least  doubt  their  justice,  but  because  I  knew 
him  and  he  liked  me;  and  because  one  bright  day  in 
Rome,  I  walked  about  with  him  for  some  hours  when 
he  was  dying  fast,  and  all  the  old  faults  had  faded  out 
of  him,  and  the  now  ghost  of  the  handsome  man  I  had 
first  known  when  Scott's  daughter  was  at  the  head  of  his 
house,  had  little  more  to  do  with  this  world  than  she  in 
her  grave,  or  Scott  in  his,  or  small  Hugh  Littlejohn  in 
his.  Lockhart  had  been  anxious  to  see  me  all  the  previ- 
ous day  (when  I  was  away  on  the  Gampagna),  and  as  we 
walked  about  I  knew  very  well  that  he  knew  very  well 
why.  He  talked  of  getting  better,  but  I  never  saw  him 
again.  This  makes  me  stay  Mrs.  Linton's  hand;  gentle 
as  it  is.  ' 

*"  Harci  Cash,"  appearing  in  *'A11  the  Year  Round:"  Dickens 
highly  regarded  Keade  both  ad  a  ^vviter  and  a  ftiend.-^-^SD.  • 
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Mrgf..;Limper  is  indeed  a  most  brilliant  old  lady.    God 
bless  her!  Ever  faithfully. 


To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 
Gab's  Hill,  Monday y  TwerUy-fourth  January,  1864. 

EXTRACT. 

Mt  dear  Wilkie — I  am  horribly  behindhand  in  an- 
swering your  welcome  letter;  but  I  have  been  so  busy, 
and  ha^ve  had  the  bouse  so  full  for  Christmas  and  the 
New  iYear,  and  have  had  so  much  to  see  to  in  getting 
Frank  out  to  India,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  settle 
down  to  a  regular  long  letter,  which  I  mean  this  to  be, 
but  which  it  may  not  turn  out  to  be,  after  all. 

First,  I  will  answer  your  enquiries  about  the  Christmas 
number  alid  the  new  book.  The*  Christmas  number  hasi 
been  tjhe  greatest  success  of  all;  has  shot  ahead  of  last 
year;,  has; said. about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand; 
and  has  made  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lirriper  so  swiftly  and 
domestically  famous  as  never  was.  I  had  a  very  strong 
belief  in  her  \vhen  I  wrote  about  her,  ifinding  that  she 
made  a  great  effect  upon  me;  but  she  certainly  has  gone 
beyond  my  hopes.  (Probably  you  know  nothing  about 
her?  which  is  a  very  unpleasant  consideration.)  Of  the 
new  boak;  I  have  done  the  two  first  numbers,  and  am 
now'bieglnnitig  the  third.  It  is  a  combination  of  drollery 
with.  ronlLaniee  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  pains  itid 
a  perfect  throwing  away  of  points  that  might  be  aitipli- 
fied;  but  I  hope  it  is  very  good.  I  confess,  in  short,  that 
I  think  it  is:  Sti^lmge  to  say,  I  felt  at  first  quite  dazed 
in  getting  back  to  the  large, canvas:  and  the  big>  brushes; 
and  even  now,  I  have  a  sensation  as  of  acting  afc  the  San 
Carlb  afters  Tavistock  House,  which  I  could  hardly  Have 
^ppos^  wxJiild  have  come  upon  so  old  a  stager. 

You  will  have  read  about  poor  Thackeray's  death- 
sudden,  and  yet  not  sudden,  for  he  had  long  beea  alarm- 
ingly ill.  At  the  solioitation  of  Mr.  Smith  arid  some  of 
his  friends,:  I  have  done  what  I  would  most  gladly  have 
excju^d .  myself  froim  doing,  if  I  felt  I  could — written 
a  couple  of  pages  about  him  in  what  Was  hisowni 
magiarzine.  >! 

Concerning  the  Italian  experiment,  De  la  Rue  is  m<i)are 
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hopeful  ihAii  yoti.  Be  al^d  hid  bftnk  hta  tkmiy  leagued 
with  the  powers  at  Turin,  and  he  has  long  beeil  deVtJt^ 
to  Cavour;  but  he  gave  me  the  strongest  assurances 
(with  illustrations)  of  the  fusion  between,  place  and  place, 
and  of  the  blending  of  small  fnutually  antagonistic  char- 
acter, into  ctoe  national  Ghara6ter>.iire§r^dsing  cheer- 
ingly  and  certainly.  Of  course  there  must  be  discour- 
agements and  discrepancies  ih  the  first  struggles  of  a 
country  previously  so  degraded  and  eiifllaVed,  aiid  the 
time,  as  yet,  has  b6eik  very  short. 

I  should  like  to  havfe  a  day  with  you  dt  the  CoU^umy 
and  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  ato^g  thi^  tombs,  and  with 
the  Orvletd.  But  Home  and  I  are  wide  aaund^r,  Jibys^ 
icatly  as  i^ell  as  mbrally.  I  winder  whether  the  dramatio 
stable,  whei^  w^  saw  the  marionettes,  still  Heeeiveisi  the 
Roman  f)ubli<}?  And  Lord!  when  I  think  of  you  in  that 
hotel)  how  I  think  of  poor  dear  Elgg  in  th^  long  front 
draWing'-rooln,  giving  6n  to  the  piatfua,  pasting  up  that 
Wonderful  necromantic  volume  which  w^  ildver  shall  see 
dpenedl 


1*6   MARCtJS   Sl*ONE. 
97  QliOUCESTKll   IPhAOEf  HTi>E   TAXKf 

Tnesdayj  Txv^fUy^ird  February,  IS&L 

My  dear  MARtJus^^I  think  the  design  fo*  the  cover 
etoM&nt,  and  do  not  doubt  its  coming  out  to  perfection. 
The  slight  alteration  I  am  going  to  suggeist  bri^nates  in 
a  business  consideration  liot  to  be  overlooked; 

The  Word  '*Otir"  in  the  title  must  be  otit  k  the  open 
like  "Mutual  Frietid,"  making  the  title  three  distitict 
lar^  lihe&--''Our"  as  big  a«  "Mutual  Friend."  This 
would  give  you  too  much  dfesign  at  the  bottom.  I  would 
ther^foil'e  take  out  the  dustman^  and  put  the  Wegg  £ind 
Boffin  compositidn  (Whi^h  is  capital)  in  its  placie.  I  doti't 
want  Mr.  Inspector  or  the  murder  reward  bill,  becatuse 
these  points  are  suffloiently  indicated  in  the  riv^  at  the 
top.  Therefore  yoU  dail  have  an  indication  of  the  dust-* 
man  in  Mr.  Inspector's  plade.  Note,  that  thd  dustman's 
face  should  be  droll,  and  not  horrible.  Twemlow's  elbow 
will  Stilt  go  out  of  the  frame  as  it  do^s  hoW^  and  the  same 
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with  Lizzie's  skirts  on  the  opposite  side.  With  these 
changes,  work  away! 

Mr?.  Boffin,  £^s  I  judge  of  her  ffojn  the  sketch,  "very- 
good,  indeed."  1  want  BoASa's  oddity?  without  being  at 
all  blinked,  to  be  ^n  oddity  of  a  very  hon^t  kind,  that 
people  will  like. 

The  doll's  dressmaker  is  immensely  better  than  she 
was.  I  think  she  should  now  come  extremely  well.  A 
w^ird  sharpness  not  without  beauty  is  the  t^ing  I  want. 

Aflfectionatoljr  yours. 

To  Oharlbs  KmoHT. 

Tuesday  f  Firs^  if  arch,  1864. 

My  di:ar  JCnjohtv-W^  kww  of  ypur  being  i»  tb^  Isle 
of  Wight,  ftnd  U»d  »ftid  th^^t  w^  ibpuld  have  thi^  y^^r  to 
driftk  ypur  health  in  ypur  abse»«e.  Jlely  on  my  being 
alw^yp  rep-dy  A^d  happy  tp  reA^w  Pur  pld  friendehip  \w 
the  fle^h.  In  the  «pi;rit  it  n.wd»  PO  re^^w^l|  b^fti*P^  it 
b^  no  bpe^. 

Ah  pppr  Mr».  White  I  A  sad,  sad  «itDry  I  *  It  is  beWer 
for  poor  White  that  tb^t  Uttle  (jhur<5hyard  by  tb^  sea 
received  bis  asbes  a  while  agQ,  tbw  tb^t  be  rfipuld  bitve 
lived  to  this  tiwe. 

My  pwr  bpy  f  wa^  Qn  bis  w*y  boroa  <Bom  wjl  up- 
country  fitatioft^  pa  pick  leave^  He  bftd  been  very  ill, 
but  was  not  sp  «tt  the  Xvm-  Se  was  talking  tp  wm^ 
brother  piBqer?  in  the  Cftlputta,  bospitO'l  aboMt  hie  prep«^ 
ration  for  home,  whe^  be  wddei^ly  beo^we  «cit§d,  bad 

a  rush  of  blood  from  the  moutb,  and  was  dead.  His 
brother  Frank  would  arrive  out  at  Calcutta,  expecting  to 
see  him  after  six  yevi^i  ^wj  b^  would  have  been  dead  a 
month. 

My  *' wotWng  life"  is  revolving  itself  at  the  present  into 
another  book,  in  twenty  green  leaves.  You  work  like  a 
Trojan  at  Ventnov,  but  you  do  that  everywhere;  and 
that's  why  you  are  so  young.  Affectionately  youifs. 


*  Tl>e  de^th  of  her  \^t  surviving  (Jaughter^-^Ep, 

t  Walter  Landor  Dickens,  lieutenant  in  the  42nd  Ro^l  High* 
lapderpj  ^i^  os^  tlje  thipty-firat  Dee^inber^  1363,  p«e4  23.^B<1, 
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To  Mrs.  Storrar. 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Hioham  by  Kochestkr,  Kent, 
Sunday  Morning,  Fifteenth  May;  1864, 

My  DEAR  Mrs.  Storrar — Our  family  dinner  ^ust  come 
off  at  Gad's  Hill,  where  I  Jiave  improveraents  to  ej^hibit, 
^nd  where  I  shall  bie  truly  pleased  to  see  you  and  the 
doctor  again.  I  have  deferred /^^nswering  ypur  note, 
while  I  have  been  scheming  and  scheming  for  a  day  be- 
tween this  time  and  our  departure.  But  it  is  all  in  vain. 
My  engagements  have  accumulated,  and  become  such  a 
whirl  that  no  day  is. left  me.  Nothing  is  left  me  but  to 
get  away.  I  look  forward  to  my  release  from  this  dining 
life  with  an  inexpressible  longing  ^fter  quiet  and  my  own 
pursuits.  What  with  public  speechifying,  private  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  perpetual  simmefrihg  in  hot' rooms, 
I  have  made  London' too  hot  to  hold  trie  and  my  Work 
together.  Mary  and  Georgina  acknotvledge  the  condi- 
tion of-  imbecility  to  which  we  have  become  reduced  in 
referieiice  to  your  kirid  reminder.  They  ssty,  when  I  stare 
at  them  in  a  forlorn  way  with  your  note  in  triy  hand: 
^' What  CAN  you  do!''^  To  which  I  can  only  reply;  im- 
plicating them:   "See  what  you  haviS  brought  me  to!" 

With  our  united  kind  regards  to  yt>ursdf'  and  Dr. 
Storrar,  I  entreat  youi^  pity  and  compassion  for  aii.  un- 
fortunate wretch  whoAi  a  too-confiding  disposition  has 
brought  to  this  pass.  If  I  had  not  alloWed  my  ^'  cheeild" 
to  pledge  me  to  all  mariner  of  fellow-creatures,  I  and  my 
digestion  might  have  been  in  a  state  of  honourable  inde- 
pendence this  day.        Faithfully  and  penitently  yOurs. 


To   W.   C.   MACRfiAiiY. 

16  SoMEBS  Place,  Hykb  J*ark, 
Saturday  Nighty  Twenty-second  Ajnrilf  1865. 

Mr  DEAREST  Macrbiady-— A  thous^d  thanks  for  your 
kiiid  letter,  most  heartily  welcome.  . 

My  frost-bitten  foot,  after  causing  me  great  incon- 
venience and  much  pain,  has  begun  to  conduct  itself 
amiably.  I  can  now  again  walk  my  ten  mil^  in  the 
morning  without  inconvenience,  but  am  absurdly  ob- 
liged to  sit  shoeless  all  the  evening-^a  very  slight' penalty, 
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as  I  detest  going  out  to  dinner  (which  killed  the  original 
old  Parr  by  the  bjre).  ', 

I  am  worJdng  Uke  a  dragon  at  my  book,  and  am  a  terror 
to  .the  hbusehold,  likewise  to  all  the  organs  and  brass  bands 
in  this  quarter.  Qad'3  Hill  i$  being  gorgeously  painted, 
and  we  are  here  until  the  First  of  June.  1  wish  I,  might 
hope  you  rwould.  be  there  any  time  this  summer;  I  really 
have  made  the  place  comfortable  and  pretty  by  this  time. 

It'iai  deligh^bful  to  \i3  to  hear  such  good  news  of  Butty.* 
She  made  so  deep  ^n  impression  on  Fechter  that  he 
alway$:asks  me  what  Ceylon  has  done  for  her,  and  always 
beams  when  I  tell  him  how  thoroughly  well  it  has  mad^ 
her.  A8  to  you,  you  arq  the  youngest  man  (worth  men- 
tioning as  a  thorough  man)  that  I  know.  Oh,  let  nie  be 
as  young  when  I  am  as — -<lid  you  think  I  was  going  to 
write  "old''?  No,  sir — withdraw  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  .busy  life  is  my  expression- 

Poole  still  holds  out  at  Kentish  Town,  and  says  Iv^  is 
dying  , of  solitude.  His  memory  is  astoundiugly  g<ppd. 
I  see  him  about  once  in  two  or  three  months,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  makes  notes  of  questions  to  ask  me  when  I 
come.  Having' fallen  in  arrear  of  the  time,  these  gener- 
ally refer  to  unknown  words  he  has  encountered  in  the 
newspapers.  His  three  last  (he  always  reads  them  with 
tremendoua  difficulty  through  an  enormoua  mag^ifydng- 
glass)  were,  as  follows; 

1.  What's  croquet? 

2.  Whfl,t's  an  Albert  chain?  - 

3.  liet  me  know  the  state  of  mjuad  of  the  Queen. 
When.  I  had  drfivered  a.  neat  e;xposition  on  these  heads, 

he  turned  back  to  his  Qiemoranda^  and  ca^ie;  to  §q]{ne- 
thing  that  the  utmost  power  of  the  enormous  magnifying- 
glass  couldn't  render  legible.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so,  he  said:  "Oh  yes,  I  know."  And  then  rose  and 
clasped  his  haads  above  his  head,  and. said:  "Thank  God, 
I  am  not  a  dram-drinker." 

Do  think  of  coming  to  Gad's  in  the  summer;  and  do 
give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Macready,  and  tell  her  I  know  she 
can  make  you  eome  if  she  will.  Johnny  we  suppose  to 
be  cUmbing  the  tree  of  knowledge  somewhere.i— My  dear- 
est Mjbcready,  Ever  youts  most;  affectionately. 

■  I     '! '     '  ■ r- — r-r — ' : — '■ ■ y f— ' — -r-: M 

;  *  Maeiiead}^'B  youngest  daughter,  BenvQnuta. — Ed. 
18 
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To  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Otlfim  OF  "All  l»ittt  ¥«jl«  RotJitD/' 

M¥  tiEAlt  PrrS^dfeHAtjl)— I  shall  be  delighted  to  s§e  you 
ki  Gdd^s  ftill  dn  SUttday^  and  I  hopfe  yoU  Will  bring  fe  bag 
with  you  tod  will  not  Ihlnfc  of  fetUming  to  LOfldott  at 
ftlght. 

We  Are  a  small  party  just  now,  for  tny  daughifef  Mbry 
hks  been  decoyed  to  AftdOVer  fof  th^  ^tetiiiott  wefek,  in  thfe 
Ooiisetvative  iiltetfest;  think  of  tny  feeliligs  as  ft  Radical 
pfti^ht!  the  wt-ong-h^aded  meftibfei'  and  his  Wife  a^^  the 
friends  with  whoni  she  hUritd,  and  Sh6  helpjj  to  rec^ve 
(and  (c^c^iv^)  the  VOte^,  whicih  is  v^ty  ftwfull 

B\k!>  ih  thfe  We^k  aftei*  hfext  we  Shall  be  in  gi^al  ^oquct 
foi*fce.  I  shall  hOp^  to  p^i^liade  yoti  to  come  back  to  il6 
then  for  a  few  days,  and  We  Wilf  try  to  make  yoii  ^mti^ 
arhends  for  a  dull  Sunday;  ^Tutn  it  oVer  iil  yout-  fftlnd 
and  try  to  mattage  it.  Sincetely  yonrtj  ev^p. 

To  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

GAU'a  HtLL  I^LA<jE,  HmHAM  liT  HocncBtnaK,  KsirVy 
Thwradaii,  TvaeMieih  July,  1865. 

My  ftfeAfi  Bt^LWKtt  L¥fT0K-^I  ani  truly  sofry  to  reply 
to  your  kind  and  welcome  note  that  WO  Oaiinot  (ionie  to 
Knebworth  on  a  visit  at  this  time:  fii^tly/  be<!;aiilse  I  am 
tied  by  the  leg  to  my  book;  feodOndly,  bfeCatitife  toy  mar- 
ried dangHtefand  hi^i*  husbatid  ai-0  With  lis.  Thirdly, 
bobauso  my  two  boy«  are  at  homfe  for  th^ii*  holidays. 

But  \i  foijL  would  come  out  of  that  Murky  ek^tioneer- 
ing  atobspher6  and  com^  to  us,  you  doii't  ktt^W  how  de- 
lighted w^  should  be.  You  should  have  yOui'  own  way 
as  completely  as  though  yoti  were  at  home.  You  should 
have  a  cheery  room-,  aftd  you  should  have  a  Swii^  chalet 

all  to  yourself  to  write  in.  Smoking  tiei^Mt  as  a  p&rMmal 
fdL^&U^  to  iM  fimUifi  debrgiha  ife  ao  iMupportably  vain 
On  aCfcOilnt  Of  b^ltig  a  favoUritO  of  yOtirs,  that  you  might 
find  hef  a  dJ^kWback;  but  nothing  else  would  turii  out  in 
that  way,  I  hope. 

WdfiH  f6ii  mauagfe  it?  Do  think  of  it.  Ifj  fof  in- 
stance, you  would  come  back  with  us  on  that  Guild 
Saturday:     I  have  turned  the  house  upnde  down  and 
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inaui^  out  since  you  were  here,  and  have  carved  new 
rooms  out  of  pUcas  then  non'^xlstent.  Pray  do  think  of 
it,  mi  do  mwnge  it,     I  should  be  heartily  pleased. 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  purpose  and  the  plot  of  my 
book  ["Oui»  Mutual  Friend^']  very  plain  when  you  see  it 
as  a  whole  piece.  I  am  looking  forward  to  sending  you 
the  proofs  complete  about  the  ejid  of  next  month.  It  is 
all  sketched  out  and  I  am  working  hard  on  it,  giving  it 
all  the  pains  possible  to  be  bestowed  on  a  labour  of  love. 
Your  critical  opinion  two  months  in  advance  of  the  pub- 
lic will  be  irtv^Juabl^  to  aie,  For  you  know  what  store 
I  set  l^  it,  and  how  I  think  over  a  hint  from  you.  .  .  . 

If  your  constituency  don't  bring  you  in  they  deserve 
to  Jose  ypu,  and  may  th^  gods  continue  to  confound 
thoQi!  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  life  as  political 
life.  Would  there  not  aeein  to  be  Bomething  horribly 
rotten  in  the  system  of  it,  when  one  stands  amaz^  how 
any  man — not  forced  into  It  by  position,  as  you  are — 
can  b^ar  to  live  it? 

But  tb^  private  life  here  is  my  point,  and  again  I  urge 
upon  you.    Do  think  of  it,  and  Bo  come. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
**Boatmai|."  It  haunts  fm  as  only  a.  beautiful  and  pro- 
found thing  oan*  The  lines  are  always  running  in  my 
heady  afl  th©  riv^r  runs  with  me. 

Ever  aflfectionately. 

To  Edmuj^p  YATi;s. 

UdTEp  pv  P«^pER,  Paris, 
Boiu^rday,  Thiriiftfi  SepernhfTr,  im^, 

Mv  DPAR  EpuyNnr-^The  beat  has  been  excessive  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  I  got  a  slight  sunstroke  last 
Thui^iiy»  wd  ww  obliged  to  be  doctored  and  put  to 
bed  for  ft  day;  but,  thank  God,  I  am  all  right  again. 
The  maUL  who  sells  tht  tisane  on  the  Boulevards  can't 
keep  the  flies  out  of  his  <>:lasseB,  and  as  he  wears  them  on 
his  red  velvet  bauds,  the  flies  work  themselves  into  the 
ends  of  the  tumblers,  trying  to  get  through  and  tickle 
the  man.  If  fly  life  were  long  enough,  I  think  they 
would  at  last.  Three  paving  blouses  came  to  work  at 
the  comer  of  this  street  last  Monday,  pulled  up  a  bit  of 

ad,  sat  down  to  look  at  it,  and  fell  asleep.     On  Tues*- 
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day  one  of  the  blouses  spat  on  his  hands  and  seemed  to 
be  going  to  begin,  but  didn't.  The  ■  other  two  have 
shown  no  sign  of  life  whatever.  This  morning  the  in- 
dustrious one  ate  a  loaf.  You  may  rely  upon.this  as'the 
latest  news  from  the  French  capital.       FaithfuHy  ever. 

To  M.  DE  Cerjat,  .    _  . 

Gap's  Hill  Place,  Hioham  by  RooHESTECt,  Kvsr^ 
Thirteenffi  November^  ,1805^ 

My  dear  Cerjat — Having  achieved  my  b6ok  and  my 
Christmas  number,  and  having  shiiken  myself  after  two 
years-  work,  I  send  you  my  annual  greetitig.  How  are 
you?  Asthmatic,  I  know  you  will  reply;  but  as!  my  poor 
father  (who  was  asthmatic,  too,  and  the  jolliest  of  men) 
Used  philosophically  to  say,  **one  must  ha V6  something 
wrong,  I  suppose,  and  I  like  to  know  what  it  Is."  ' 

In  England  we  are  groaning  under  the  brigandage  of 
the  butcher,  which  is  being  carried  to  that  height  that 
I  think  I  foresee  resistance  on  the  part  of  theitiddle-dass, 
and  some  combination 'in  perspective' for '^bolfehing  the 
middle-iman,  whensoever  he  turns  up-  (which  is  every- 
where) between  <  producer  and  consumer.  The  cdttle 
plague  is. the  butpher's  stalking-horse,  «itid  it  is  unques- 
tionably worse  than  it  was;  but  seeing  that  the  .great 
majority  of  creatures  lost  or  destroyed  have  been  cows, 
and  Ukewise  that  the  rise  in  butcher's  meat  bears  no 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  market  prices  of  the  beasts, 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  public  is  done.  The 
commission  has  ended  very  weakly  and  ineffectually,  as 
such  things  in  Ehgland  rather  frequently  do;  and  every- 
body writes  to  the  "Times/'  aiid  nobody  doifes  ahything 


If  the  Americans  don-t  embroil  iis  in  a  war  before 'long 
it  will  not  be  their  fault.)'  -What  with  their  swagger  and 
bombast,  what  witih  their  clkims  for  indemnificiation, 
what  with  Ireland  and  Femanism,  aiid  what  with  Canada, 
I  have  strong  apprehensions.  With  a  settted  amimosity 
towards  the  French  usurper,  I  believe  him  to  have  always 
been  sound  in  his  desire  to  divide,  the  States  tiigainst  them- 
selves, and  that  we  were  unsound  and  Wrong  in'  "  letting 
I  dare. not  wait  upon; I  would.^'  The  Jaimaica  iftsurrei- 
tionis  another  hopeful  piece  of  business.  That  plat- 
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fo^mrfynqpathy  with  the  black — or  the  natiye>  or  the 
devil^afar  off,  and, that  platform  indifference  to  our  own 
countryuien.  a,t  enormous  odds  iij  the. midst  of  bloodshed 
and  savag^jify,  makes  me  stark  wild.  Only  the  other  day, 
there  w^  a  meetin,g  of  jawbones  of  asses  at  Manchester, 
to  censure  the  Jamaica  Governor  for  his  manner  of  put- 
ting down  the  insurrection!  So  we  are  badgered  about 
New  Zealanders  and  Hottentots,  as  if  they  were  identical 
with  men  in  clean  shirts,  at  C^-mberwell,  and  were  to  be 
bound  by  pen  and  ink  accordingly.  So  Exeter  Hall  holds 
us  in  mortal  submission  to  missionaries,  who  (Liyingstone 
always  excepted)  are  p^rf^ct  nui^anceS)  and  leave  every 
place  worse  than  they  found  it- 

Of  all  the  .many  evidences  that  are  visible  of  our  being 
ill-governed,  no  one  is;  so  remarkable  to  me  as  our  igno* 
ranee  of  what  is  going  on  under  our  Government.  What 
will  future  generations  think  of  that  enormous  Ii^dian 
Mutiny  being  ripened  without  suspicion,  until  whole 
regiments  arose  and, killed  their  officers?  A  week  ago, 
red  tape,  half  bounding .  and  half  pooh-poohing  what  it 
bounced  at,  would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  a  Dublin  jail 
not  being  able  to  ^^old  a  political  prisoner.  But  for  the 
blacky  in  Jamaica,  being  .over4mpatien,t  and  before  their 
time,  the  whites  might  have  been  exterminated,  without 
a  previpus  hint  or  suspicion  that  there  was  anything 
amiss.     Laissez-aller,  and  Britons  never,  never,  never  I — - 

Meantime,  if  your  honour  were  in  London,  you  would 
see  a  great  embankment  rising  high  and  dry  out  of  the 
Thames  on  the  Middlesex  shore,  from  Westminster  Bridge 
to  Blackfriars.  A  really  fine  work,^nd  really  getting  on. 
Moreover,  a  great  system  of  drainage.  Another  really 
fine  work,  and  likewise  really  getting  on.  Lastly,  a  mud- 
dle of  railways  in  all  directiops  possible  and  impossilijle, 
with  no  geijetral  public  scheme,  no  general  public  super- 
vision, enormious  waste  of  money,  no  fixable  responsi- 
bility, no  a(?countability  but  under  Lord  Campbeirs 
Act.  I  think  of  that  accident  in  which  I  was  pre- 
served. Before  the  most  furious  and  notable  train  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hours,  the  head  of  a  gang  of  workmen 
takes  up  the  rails.  That  train  changes  its  time  every 
day  as  the  tide  changes,  and  that  head  workman  is  not 
provided  by  the  railway  company  with  any  clock  or 
wat9lt!    Lord  Shaftesbury  wrot^  to  me  to  a^k  me  wh^U 
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I  thought  of  an  obligation  oh  railway  comparties  to  put 
strong  walls  to  all  bridgfeS  and  viaducts.  1  tbld  him,  of 
courdfe,  that  the  force  of  sUck  a  fehock  Wbuld  cai*ry  itirdt 
anything  that  any  company  coiild  set  up,  and  I  addra: 
"Ask  the  minister  what  M  thinks  about  theVcJteiSbf  the 
railway  interest  iu  the  Httuse  of  Common,  aiid  abbut  hi6 
being  afraid  to  lay  a  fiuger  on  it  with  au  eye  to  hi^ 
majority." 

I  seem  to  be  grumbling,  but  I  am  in  the  befet  of  hurtidurs. 
All  goes  well  with  me  and  mine,  thank  God. 

Last  night  my  gardener  came  upon  a  matt  ih  the  gatden 
and  fired.    The  man  rfcitui-ned  the  complimeiit  by  kick* 

ing  him  in  the  groin  and  causing  him  gTeat  paifa.  I  set 
off  With  a  great  mastiff-blbodhound  I  haVfe,  in  pfui*s\iit. 
CbUldn't  find  the  evil-doer,  bUt  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  pi'eventing  the  dog  from  tearing  two  policertletl  dbrWn. 
They  were  coming  towards  us  with  profeaiitinal  mystery, 
and  he  Wad  iri  the  air  ott  his  way  to  the  thrbat"^  bf  aft 
eminetitly  respectable  constable  wheU  I  caught  him. 

It  has  been  blowing  here  tremeiidoudly  i6t  a  fortfai^t, 
but  to-day  is  like  a  feprihg  day,  and  pleiity  of  m^  ar^ 
growing  over  the  labburers'  cottages,  the  Great  feaijt^ 
em  lies  at  her  moorings  beyoud  the  window  where  I  writ^ 
these  Words;  looks  very  dull  ahd  unpromi^ng.  A  dark 
column  of  smoke  from  Chatham  Dockyard,  Whew  the 
iron  shipbuilding  is  in  prbgrfeSs,  has  a  greater  significance 
In  it,  I  fancy. 


To  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Gad>  Him.,  Thurndtxy,  Thiitieth  HownMr,  I8664 

Mt  DtJAti  FttzJcltetiALtt— I  shduld  have  anSW^fed  your 
last  nbte  bug  ago  but  fbr  having  been  perpetually  occu^ 
pied. 

That  tibtice  of  the  ship  broker's  garden  takes  my  fancy 
strongly.  If  I  had  Uot  been  already  at  wbrk  upon  the 
Xmas  No.  when  ybu  suggested  it  tb  me,  I  thluk  I  must 
haV6  tried  my  hand  upon  it.  As  it  is,  I  often  i^\^ert  to 
it,  and  go  about  it  and  abbut  it,  and  pat  it  intb  h^  fbrms, 
much  as  the  buttermen  in  the  flhbps  (Who  hkVe  Sortie* 
thing  bf  a  literary  air  at  their  WbbdeU  deSkS)  pat  the 
butter.    I  have  been  vested  by  hot  being  abb  td  ^  ydW 
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stqry  i^U>  "P^,  jyi^^rigpld,"  I  tri^d  it  ftgai^  An4  ftgP'in, 
h^t  mid  w?f.  f(J^pt>  it?  length  to  tU^  ptb^r  yeqwre^l^nts 
of  the  No.  Once,  1  sent  it;  but  1  was  not  easy  after- 
wards, and  thought  it  best  to  restore  the  excision,  and 
leave  the  whole  fop  arogular  No.  The  difficulty  of  fitting 
and  §di^^QS  ^^  WUPual  job,  i^  hardly  to  be  imagined 
withoui  Wing  it.  ^&b  the  rest,  I  hope  you  will  like  the 
JPpct^r-rrwd.JfjipW  W  fl-t  Qwe-^-for  ha  i^pe^s  for  bim- 
Sf^}f  i^  tb^  Wt  pftpi^r  m^  tH  U&U  Al*o  J  rpqppimemd  tp 
your  perusal  a  certain  ghost  eitoyy,  headed  "Tp  he  tfti^QP 
TOtl>  a  gfW*  ^f  pp-lt"  * 

Sultaji  h^.  grown  imnjen^^ly,  and  i^  a  sight.  But  he 
is  sp  a^jcur^edly  fierce  towards  oth^r  dogs,  that  I  ^^i 
pbji^ed  to  tfik^  bim  out  Jpau?;5lQd.  Also  Tie  ha^  ap  ipr 
viniqjbje  rapiugna^pe  to  ^Idi^r^,  which,  in  a  military 
CQuatry^  i^  mcpnyenie^^t«  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  dog 
tb^-t,  wjtb  bi3  wuz^le  tight  on,  he  da,shed  into  the  b^art 
of  Or  qompanv  in  be^vy  marching  order  (pnly  tb^  oth^r 
(i^jy),  ftnd  pn|l^d  down  an  pbjectipnable  priyatet  Eaccapt 
iin4pr  pnoh  proyopatione,  be  is  a3  gentle  and  docile  with 
Ififii  m  ^  4pg  pan  possibly  be,  I^^st  night,  the  g^denqr 
^r^4  p,t  i^pme  m^n  in.th^  ga,Tden,  upon  w^pri  he  c^mp 
s^ddenly^  ^»d  who  ^ttac.k^d  bim  in  a  desperate  ni*n?*eir. 
J  ixfim^^^ii^ly  turned  out.  nnlpp^d  Sultani  and  bunted 
tbe  y^g^bond.  We  couldn't  get  bold  of  hini,  but  the 
intelligence  of  tbe  dpg,  ^nd  tbe  delighted  cpn4d^nc9  be 
irnp^rted  tP  me,  a?  be  tumbled  across  country  in  tbe 
d^rk,  )v^re  quite  eiipb^ntin^,  Twp  policemen  appear- 
ing in  tbe  distwpe  and  making  a  professional  show  pf 
stealthiness  bad  ^  narrow  escape,  As  be  w^s  in  th^  apt 
of  flj^ing  at  them>  I  was  pbbged  to  bold  him  rpund  the 
neck  with  both  arms  (like  the  little  boy  in  the  snow  wHb 
t^lP  St.  Bernard  do^,  grown  up),  ^nd  q^\\  tP  tb?  Fpr^?  to 
vanish  in  an  inglonpus  manner. 

A  We^d  has  sent  me  from  Am^ica  9,  tborpughbrfd 
blaqk  Newfoundland  dog,  since  you  we^e  here,  Sulta^ 
(wbp  bates  bim  mprtally),  he,  Linda^  I,  and  three  pr  four 
small  dogs  in  the  natui*e  of  canine  parasites  and  toadies, 
make  a  show  in  the  lanes  and  roads  which  I  specially  be- 
seecb  you  to  come  and  see.  We  only  want  the  renowned 
dog  Capsa^r  tp  make  us  matchless. 

*  Written  by  Dickens.— Ed. 
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I  hope  you  are  in  force  and  spirits  with  ydur  new  story. 
—My  dear  Fitzgerald,  Faithfully  yoUl«  always. 

To  Miss  Maby  Boyle*         r 

Office  of  "All  THfi  Yeah  JIound/^ 

Saturday,  SMh  January i  18^: 

My  dear  Mary — Feeling  pretty  cfertaih' that  I  shall 
never  answer  your  letter  unless  I  answiei^  it  at  once  (I  got 
it  this  morning);  here  goes  I 

I  did  not  dramatise  '*The  Master  of  Ravenswood/' 
though  I  did  a  good  deal  towiards  and  about  the  piece^ 
having  an  earnest  desire  io  put  Scott,  for  once,  upon  the 
stage  in  his  own  gallant  manner.  It  is  an  enormous  sn-c- 
ceBSy  and  increases  in  attraction  nightly.  1  have  never 
seen  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  house  so  leaning  for- 
ward, in  lines  sloping  towards  ihe  stage,  earnestly  and 
intently  attentive,  as  while  the  story  gradually  unfolds 
itself.  But  the  astonishing  circumstance  of  all  is,  that 
Miss  Leclercq  (never  thought  of  for  Lucy  till  all  other 
Lucies  had  failed)  is  marvellously  good,  highly  pathetic, 
and  almost  unrecognisable  in  person!  What  note  it 
touches  in  her,  always  dumb  until  now,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  there  is  no  one  on  the  stage  who  could  play 
the  contract  scene  better,  or  more  simply  and  naturally, 
and  I  find  it  impossible  to  see  it  without  crying!  Almost 
every  one  plays  well,  the  whole  is  exceedingly  picturesque, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  movement  throughout,  or  a  look, 
that  is  not  indicated  by  Scott.  So  you  get  a  life  romance 
with  beautiful  illustrations,  and  I  do  not  expect  ever 
again  to  see  a  book  take  up  its  bed  and  walk  in  like 
manner. 

I  am  charmed  to  learn  that  you  have  had  a  freeze  out 
of  my  ghost  story.  It  rather  did  give  me  a  shiver  up 
the  back  in  the  writing.  **Dr.  Marigold"  has  just  now 
accompHshed  his  two  hundred  thousand. '  My  only  other 
news  about  myself  is  that  I  am  doubtful  whether  to  read 
or  not  in  London  this  season.  If  I  decide  to  do  it  at  all, 
I  shall  probably  do  it  on  a  large  scale. 

Many  happy  years  to  you,  mv  dear  Mary.     So  prays 

Your  ever  affectionate 
Jo. 
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To  Miss  Lily  Benzon. 
.      ,    Gao'b  Hiui.  PSlapb,  Hiqkam  by  Rochestbr,.  Kent, 

My  DEAR  LiLY^-^I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  come  to  read 
to  you  "The  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,"  as  you  ask 
me  to  do;  but  the  truth  is,  tha^  I  am  ^ired  of  reading  at 
this  present  time,  and  have  comfe  into  the  country  to 
rest  Mid  hear  the  birds  ang.  There  are  a  good  many 
birds,  I  dare  say,  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  and 
upon  my  word  and  Uonour  th(ay  are  much  better  warth 
l^tening  tp  than  I  am.  So  let  theipa  sing  to  you  as  bard: 
as  ever  they  can,  whilq  their  sweet  voices  last  (tb^  will 
be  silent  wbep.  the  winter  come?) ;  and  very  likely  aftf^r. 
you  and  J  h^.ve  eaten  our  next  Christmas  pudding  and 
mincerpies,  you  ai^d  I.  ^nd  Uncle  H^rry  may  all  meet 
together  at  St.  James's  Hall;  Upcle  Harry  to  bring  you 
there,  to  hea?  the  "Boots'-;  I  to  receive  you  there,  and 
re^d  the  "Boots";  and  you  (I  hop^)  to  arpplaud  very 
much,  and  tell  me  that  you  like  the  "Boots."  So,  God 
bless  you  and  me,  and  Uncle  Harry,  and  the  "Boots,'' 
and  long  life  and  happiness  to  u$,^IU     . 

Your  affwxtionate  Friend. 

PS.— There's  a  flourisK! 


To  A  Pekson  Unnamed. 

Gad's  Hili^,  Thursday,  Twenty-seventh  December ,  186^. 

,  Dear  Mapam — Ypu  make  an  absm^d,  though  common 
mistake,  in  supposing,  that  any  human  creature  can  help 
you  to  be  ah  authoress,  if  you  cannot  become  one  in 
virtue  of  yoi^r  pwn  po^^ers.  I  know  nothing  about  "im- 
penetrable barriers,"  "outsiders,"  and  "charmed  circles." 
I  know  that  any  one  who  qan  write  what  is  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  my  own  journal — for  instance — is  a 
person  I. am  heartily  glad  to  discover,  and  do  not  very 
often  find.  And  I  believe  this  to  be  no  rare  case  in 
periodical  literature.  I  cannot  undertake^to  advise  you 
m  the  abstract,  as  I  number  my  imknown  correspondents 
by  the  hundred.  But  if  you  offer  anything  to  me  for 
insertion  in  "AJl  the  Year  Round,"  you]  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  be  honestly  read,  and  that  it  will  be  judged 
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by  no  test  but  its  own  merits  and  adaptability  to  those 
pages. 

But  I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  do  not  r^ard  successful 
fiction  ad  d,  thing  to  be  achieved  in  "leisure  moments." 

Faithfully  youit. 

To  W.  C.  Macready. 

Gad's  HiiiL  Place,  Hiohaic  bt  BocaflerEB,  KENf, 
Friday  t  TvoerUy-eighth  December^  1866. 

My  dearest  Macready — You  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  sutnmer 
cricket-matches,  I  got  up  a  quantity  of  footraces  and 
rustic  sports  in  my  field  here  on  the  twenty-sixth  last 
past:  as  1  have  never  yet  had  a  case  of  drunkekmess,  the 
landlord  of  The  Falsi  aff  had  a  drinking^booth  on  the 
ground.  All  the  prices  I  gave  were  in  money,  too.  We 
had  two  thousand  p)eople  here.  Among  the  cmwd  were 
^ldier8>  navvies,  and  labourers  of  all  kinds.  Not  a  stake 
was  pulled  up,  or  a  rope  slackened,  or  one  farthing's- 
worth  of  damage  done.  To  every  competitor  (only)  a 
printed  bill  of  general  rules  was  given,  with  the  conclud- 
ing wordi^:  "  Mr.  Dickens  puts  every  man  upon  his  honour 
to  assist  in  preserving  order."  There  was  not  a  dispute 
all  day,  and  they  went  away  at  sunset  rending  the  air 
with  cheers,  and  leaving  every  flag  on  a  six-hundred  yards' 
course  as  neat  as  they  found  it  when  the  gates  were  opened 
at  ten  in  the  morning.  Surely  this  is  a  bri^t  sign  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  place  as  Chatham! 

"Mugby  Junction'*  turned,  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
extraordinary  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand! 

In  the  middle  of  next  month  I  begin  a  tiew  course  of 
readings.  If  any  of  them  bring  me  withitl  reach  of  Chel- 
tenham, wilh  an  hour  to  spare,  I  shall  come  on  to  you. 
even  for  that  hour.  More  of  this  when  I  am  afield  ana 
have  my  list. 

I  begin  to  discover  in  your  riper  years,  that  yoU  have 
been  secretly  yain  of  your  handwriting  all  your  life.  For 
I  sWear  I  see  no  change  In  it !  What  it  always  was  since 
I  first  knew  it  (a  year  or  two!)  it  is.  This  I  will  maintain 
against  all  comers. — Ever  affectionately, 

My  dearest  Macready. 
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To  M.  DE  Cerjat. 

Gad's  Hill  Placb,  HigIhaih  by  EocMBdTBB)  Kkwt, 
New  Year' ^  Day,  1867. 

My  BfiAH  CBfljAt*-^Thott)Ughly  deterttiiiiad  to  be  betoe- 
hfelid  with  "the  middlfe  of  liext  dUmmer,"  your  p^tiHeht 
Mend  attd  i^moraefu!  cort-espotident  thus  addf^ss^s  yoti.. 

Th^  Hg  dog  t^ultah]  oft  et  day  Ittist  autumn,  bAtdrig 
*ei«ed  A  little  girl  (sister  to  dtie  of  the  servants)  whotb  he 
kiifeir,  A^  was  b*^und  to  i'esj>ect,  wa«  flogged  "by.  his  masj 
ter,  and  then  sentenced  to  be  shot  at  seven  n^Kt  mortiing. 
He  weht  out  very  cheerfully  with  the  half-do^en  ttien  iold 
oft  fof'  the  ptirpose,  evidently  thinking  that  they  we^e 
going  to  be  the  death  of  somebody  unknown.  Btit  ob^ 
seirving  in  the  proeession  a,n  empty  wbeelbttrrow  and  a 
dOttblid-bikfrelled  gun,  he  became  meditative,  afwl  fixed 
the  bearer  ol  the  gun  with  his  eye^.  A  stone  deftly  thrown* 
Across  him  by  the  village  bkckgn^^i^d  (chief  mourner)^ 
erased  him  to  look  round  for  an  instdn^,  tod  then -he  fell, 
dead,  fehot  through  the  heart.  Two  posthumous  abiMten 
are  at  this  moment  rolling  on  the  lawn;  one  will  evidently 
inheHt  his  femidity^  and  will  probably  inherit  the  gun;* 
The  pheasant  was  a  little  ailing  towards  Christmas  Day, 
and  Was  found  dead  under  some  ivy  in  his  cagfe,  with  his 
head  under  his  wing,  on  the  morning  6i  the  Twenty^' 
^vetith  of  De6ember,  one  thousand-  eight  hundred:  and' 
sixty-Bix,  i,  proprietor  of  the  remain^  of  the  iwo  de^-i 
eeaeed,  Am  working  hard,  getting  up  ''Ba^box*^  and  ^*^be. 
Boy  at  Mugby/'  with  which  I  begin  a  new  seHes  of  read- 
ings ih  London  on  the  fifteenth*  Next  morning  I  believe 
1  start  into  the  country.  When  I  read,  I  don't  write.  I 
only  editj  and  have  the  proof-sheets  sent  me  for  the  pur^ 
pose.  '  Here  are  your  questions  answered.  « 

As  t-o  the  Reform  question,  it  should  have  beeh^  and' 
eould  have  been,  perfectly  known  to  toy  honest  man  in 
England  that  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  gt^eafe- 
masses  were  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the*  state  ofret^^ 
sentatioh;  but  were  in  a  very  moderate  ahd  patitet- 
don#tibn,  awaiting  the  better  intellectual  cUltivditldn-  o*> 
numbers  of  theit  fellows.  The  old  insoleht  reteoui^ce^of 
asi&aiiitig  them  and  maicing  the  mo*t  audaeiouirty  wJe-Wed 
sttttetfleftts  that  they  are  politically  indifferent,  has  ^bom^: 
«bt  in^fviltftble  fruit.    The  perpetual  taunt/  "Wh^ife-Are- 
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they?"  has  called  them  out  with  the  answer:  **  Well,  then, 
if  you  must  know,  here  we  are.*'  The  intolerable  injustice 
of  vituperating  the  bribed  to  an  assembly  of  bribers,  has 
goaded  their  sense  of  justice  beyond  endurance.  And 
now,  what  they  would  have  taken  they  won't,  tal^e,  igtnd 
whatever  they  are  steadily  bent  upon  haying  thi^y  will 
get.  Rely  upon  it,  this  is  the  real  state  of  the!  icase.  A3 
to  youir  friend  "Punch,"  you  will  find  him  begin :ta  turn 
at  the  very  selfsame  instant  when  the  Hew  g^me  ahall 
manifestly  become  the  losing  one.  You  may  notice  his 
shoes  pinching  him  a  little  already* 

My  dear  fellow,  I  have  no  more  power  to  stop  that 
mutilation  of  my  books  than  you  have.  It  is  as  certain 
as  that  every  inventor  of  anything  designed  for  the  public 
good,  and  offered  to  the  English  Government,  becomes 
ipso  faxdo  a,  criminal,  to  have  his  heart  broken  on  the  cir- 
cumlocutional wheel.  It  is  as  certain  as  that  the  whole 
Crimean  story  will  be  retold,  whenever  this  country  again 
goes  to  war.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  such  a  very 
small  opinion  of  what  the  great  genteel  have  dc^ae  for  us, 
that  I  am  very  philosophical  indeed  concerning  what  the 
great  vulgar  may  do,  having  a  decided  opinion  that  tbesy 
can't  do  worse. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  theatres  do  best,  there 
being  still  numbers  of  people  who  make  it  a  sort  of  re- 
ligion to  see  Christmas  pantomimes.  Having  my  annual 
houseful,  I  have,  as  yet,  seen  nothing.  Fechter  has 
neither  pantomime  nor  burlesque,  but  is  doing  a  new. 
version  of  the  old  "Trente  Ans  de  la  Vie  d'un  Joueur.'* 
I,  am  afraid  he  will  not  find  his  account  in  it.  On  the 
whole,  the  theatres,  except  in  the  articles  of  scenery  and 
pictorial  effect,  are  poor  enough.  But  in  some  of  the 
smaller  houses  there  are  actors  who,  if  there  were  any 
dramatic  head-quarters  as  a  school,  might  become  very 
good.  The  most  hopeless  feature  is,  that  they  have  the 
smallest  possible  idea  of  an  effective  and  harmonious 
whole,  each  "going  in"  for  himself  or  herself.  The  music- 
halls  attract  an  immense  public,  and  don't  refine  tte  gen- 
eral taste.  But  such  things  as  they  do  are  well  dtaie.  of 
their  kind,  and  always  briskly  and  punctually. , 

The  American  yacht  race  is  the  last  sensation*  I  hope 
the  general  interest  felt  in  it  on  this  side  will  have  ^  whole- 
some interest  on  that.    It  will  be  a  woeful  day  wh^i  Joha 
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arid  Jonatiian  throw  their  caps  into  the  ring.     The  French 
Emperor  is  indubitaWy  in  a  dangerous  state.    His  Parisi>an 

r)p«ilarity  wanesi^aind  his  army  are  discontented  with  h^ni. 
hear  on  high  authority  that  his  secret  police  are  always 
making  di^overies  that  render  him. desperately  uneasy. 

You  know  how  we  have  been  swindling  in  these  part's. 
But  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Mr. ,  the  ** emi- 
nent'^ contractors  before  he  fell  into  difiBculties/ settled  one 
imllion  t)f  money  on  his  wife.  Such  a  good  and  devoted 
husband! 

•My  daughter  Katie  has  been  very  ill  of  nervous  fever. 
On  the;  TwiBttty-seventh  of  December  she  was  in  a  coa- 
ditten  tofbe  brought  down  here  (old  high  road  and  post- 
horses),.  a»d  has  been  steadily  getting  better  ever  since. 
Her  husband  is  here  too,  and  is  on  the  whole  as  well  as  fhe 
ever  is  or  ever  will  be,  I  fear. 

We  played  forfeit-games  here,  last  night,  and  then  pool; 
for  a  billiard7room  has  been  added  to  the  house  since  you 
were  here.     Come  and  play  a  match  with  me. 

Always  affectionately. 

To  Miss  Hogarth. 

Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool, 

M<mday,  Twenty-first  January,  1867. 

My  dearest  Georgy — First  I  send  you  my  most  affec- 
tionate wishes  for  many,  many  happy  returns  of  your 
birthday.  That  done,  from  my  heart  of  hearts^  I  go  on 
to  miy  small  report  of  myself. 

The  readings  have  produced  such  an  immense  effect 
here  that  we  are  coming  back  for  two  more  in  the  middle 
Of  February. 

It  being  next  to  impossible  for  people  to  come  out  at 
night  with  horses,  we  have  felt  the  weather  in  the  stalls, 
and' expect' to  do  so  through  the  week.  The  enthusiasm 
has  been  Unbounded.  On  Friday  night  I  quite  aj^toii- 
ished  myself;  but  I  was  taken  so  faint  afterwards  that 
they  laid  me  on  a  sofa  at  the  hall  for  half  an  hour.  I  at- 
tribute it  to  my  distressing  inability  to  sleep  at  nighi, 
and  to  nothing  worse. 

Scott  does  very  well  indeed.  As  a  dresser  he  is  perfect. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  go  into  the  retiring-room, 
where  all  my  clothes  are  airing  and  everything  is  set  tuf^ 
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neatly  in  its  own  allotted  spa^,  I  am  ready;  and  b^  then 
.(^oes  softly  out,  and  sit«  outside  the  door.  In  the  qaorti- 
ing  he  is  equally  punctual,  quiet,  and  qitick.  He  biu?  his 
needles  and  thread,  buttons,  and  so  forth,  alwayii  at  hand; 
and  in  travelling  he  is  very  systematic  with  thd  luggage. 
What  with  Dolby  and  what  with  this  skilful  vatet,  every- 
thing is  made  as  easy  to  m©  aa  it  possibly  con  be. 

There  is  great  distress  here  among  the  poor  (four  thou- 
sand people  relieved  last  Saturday  at  one  wprkbouse), 
and  there  is  great  anxiety  concerning  seven  mail^iUcmeTs 
Bome  days  overdue.  Such  a  cirounxstante  a»  this  last  has 
never  been  known.  It  is  supposed  that  some  great  re- 
volving storm  has  whirled  them  all  out  of  thw  eourse. 
One  of  these  missing  ships  ia  an  American  mail,  aiiother 
an  Australian  mail. 

To  Miss  Dicicens. 

.  liiir  DEAREST  Mamib — We  came  over  here  from  Liver- 
pool at  eleven  this  forenoon.  There  was  a  heavy  swell  in 
the  Mersey  breaking  over  the  bo^t;  tjhe  cold  was  nipping, 
and  all  the  roads  we  s^w  as  we  came  along  were  wretched. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  hotel,  but  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily cold  one.  Our  reading  for  to-night  is  "Mari- 
gold" and '^  Trial." 

Barton,  the  gasman  who  supceeded  the  maw  who 
»prainfcd  his  leg,  sprained  hi$  leg  yesterday!  f  And  ^^^^y 
not  at  his  work,  but  in  running  downatftirg  ftt  the  hotel- 
However,  he  has  hobbled  through  it  sp  fw?,  aftd  I  hope 
will  hobble  on,  for  he  knows  his  work, 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  place  look  more  hopel^tjiflly  fr<>ze|i 
up  than  this  plaee  doe^*  The  h^ll  is  like  a  Methodist 
.ehapel  in  low  spirits,  a^d  with  a  oold  iii  it^  hfef^i  A  f^w 
blue  people  shiver  at  the  comers  of  the  stre^Si  And  this 
house,  which  is  outside  the  tqwn,  looks  like  e^n  ornament 
on  an.  immense  twelfth  cake  baked  for  18^7. 

I  am  ©ow  golftg  to  the  ftre  to  try  to  wapm  fliyft?ffi  bwt 
have  not  the  least  expectation  of  sucoeeding.  The  sit'tilig- 
room  has  two  large  windows  in  it,  down  to  the  ground 
and  facing  due  eaat.  The  adjoining  bedpopm  imw)  has 
also  two  large  windows  in  it,  down  to  the  ground  and 
faeing  due  east.    The  very  large  doors  are  opposite  the 
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larg6  windows,  and  I  feel.aa  if  I  were  somethiBgito  eat  in 
a  pantiy. 

To  A  Pebson  Unnamed. 

Ot'Pici}  OF  "All  the  Ybah  Rotmi)/*    • 
T^uesday,  Fifth  February,  1867» 

DuAR  Sm-^I  have  looked  at  the  lafger  half  of  the  first 
volume  of  yoMt  novel,  and  have  pursued  the  more  difficult 
points  of  the  Stoty  through  the  othei*  two  volumes. 

YoU  will,  of  course,  receive  my  opinion  as  that  of.  an 
individual  Writer  and  student  of  art,  who  by  no  meazks 
claims  to  b^  infdrlfible. 

I  think  you  afe  too  atobitiouH,  and  that  you  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  of  life  or  character  to  venture  on  so 
comprehensive  an  attempt.  Evidences  of  inexperience 
in  every  way>  and  of  your  power  being  far  below  the  sit- 
uations that  you  imaeine,  present  thetnSelves  to  me  in 
almost  6V6]fy  pag6  I  have  read.  It  Would  greatly  sur- 
prise me  if  you  found  a  publisher  for  this  story,  on  trying 
your  fortune  hi  that  line,  or  derived  anything  ftom  iti  but 
w^ftrin^sEJ  and  bittet-nees  of  spirit. 

On  the  evidence  thus  put  before  me,  I  cannot  ev^ 
^htii^ly  riattsfy  ttiyfeelf  that  you  have  the  faculty  of  author- 
ship lat^ht  within  you.  If  you  have  not,  and  yet  pursUfe 
El  Vocation  towards  Which  you  have  no  call,  you  caUnot 
choose  but  be  a  wretched  mau.  Let  me  counsel  you  t6 
have  the  pfcttieiice  to  form  yourself  carefully,  and  the 
courage  to  renouttcethe  endeavour  if  you  cannot  estab^ 
lish  your  case  oti  a  very  much  smaller  scale.  YoU  see 
iii*otihd  you  every  day,  how  many  outlets  there  are  (ot 
shoH  pieces  of  fifction  in  all  kinds.  Try  if  yoU  can  adhieve 
atiy  success  Within  these  modest  limits  (I  have  practised 
iii  tny  time  what  I  preach  to  you),  and  in  the  meantime 
put  yout  three  volumes  away.  t^aithfully  yodra. 

To  THE  fioN.   tlOBERT   LyTTON    ("OweIK    MEtlEimtli '*). ' 

Gad'4  QiUi  Place  4  HiqhaM  bt  ^Chester  ,  Kbvt, 
Wednesday,  Seventeenth  April,  1867.  '   . 

My  0£3Aii  RobbAt  LtTTON^It  Would  have  bee». really 
{>Ainful  id  me,  if  I  had  seen  you  ahd  yours  at  a  Reading 
XA  knlne  in  right  of  any  other  credentials  than  my  own. 
Your  ^{^ptieeiaftiou  has  given  me  higher  and  purer  grati- 
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fication  than  your  modesty  can  readily  belieTe;  When 
I  first  entered  on  this  interpretation  of  myself  (then  quite 
strange  in  the  public  ear)  1  was  sustained  by  the  hope 
that  I  could  drop  into  soine  hearts,  some  new  expression 
of  the.  meaning  of  my  books,  that  would  touch  them  in  a 
new  way.  To  this  hour  that  purpose  is  so  strong  in  me, 
and  so  real  are  my  fictions  to  myself,  that,  after  hundreds 
of  nights,  I  come  with  a  feeling  of  perfeict  freshjieas  to  that 
little  red  table,  and  laugh  and  cry  with  my  hea^rers,  as 
if  Ihad  never  stood  there  before.  You  wHl  know  from 
this  what  a  delight  it  is  to  be  delicately.  understpo4>  *nd 
why  your  earnest  words  caiuiot  fail  to  move  me. 
*  *  *  *,*  * 

Affectionately  3rours. 

To  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A. 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester, 
Thursday,  Eighteenth  April,  1867.     ' 

My  dear  Stanny — ^The  time  of  year  reini^dsrmp  how 
the  months  have  gone,  since  I  last  heard  from  you  through 
Mrs.  Stanfield.  ;    .. , 

I  hope  you  have  not  thought  me  unmindfuj  of  you  in 
the- meanwhile.  I  have  been  almost  constantly  travelling 
and  reading.  England,  Ireland^  and  Sqotland  have  laid 
hold  of  me  by  turns,  and  I  have  had  no  rest.  As  sqoj;i  a9 
I  had  finished  this  kind  of  work  last  yq^,  I  had. to  fall 
to  work  upon  "All  the  Year  Round"  and.  tbe.  Christmas 
number.  I  was  no  sooner  quit  of  that  task,  wd  .the 
Christmas  season  was  but  run  out  to  its  la^  day,  whe.n  I 
•was  tempted  into  another  course  of  fifty  readiflgp .  that 
are  not  yet  over.  I  am  here  now  for  two  days,  and  have 
not  seen  the  place  since  Twelfth  Night.  :  Whei;i  a  reading  in 
London  has  beien  done,  I  have  been  brought  vip  for  il^irom 
some  great  distance,  and  have  next  morning  been  carried 
back  again.  But  the  fifty  will  be  "paid,ouf  (as  we  say 
at  sea)  by  the  middle  of  Mayj  arid  then  I  hope  to  sele'y6u. 

Reading  at  Cheltenham  the  other  day,  I  saw  Macready, 
who  sent  his  love  to  you.  His  face  was  much  more  mas- 
sive and  as  it  used  to  be,  than  wh^n  I. saw  him  previous 
16  his  illness.  His  wife  takes  adniirabfe  xjaore  ofhiin,  and 
is  on  the  happiest  terms  with  his  daughter  Katie.  His  boy 
by  the  »e<Jond  marriage  is  a  jolly  little  fellow,  and  leads  ^ft 
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fell*  esisiet  life  than  the  children  you  and  I  remember,  who 
used  to  come  in  alt  dessert  and  have  each  a  biscuit  and  a 
glass  of  water,  in  which  last  refreshment  I  was  always  con- 
vinced that  they  drank,  with  the  gloomiest  malignity, 
'*  Destruction  to  the  gormandising  grown-up  company  I '' 

I  h6pe  to  look  up  your  latest  triumphs  on  the  day  of 
-fhe  Academy  dinner.  Of  course  as  yet  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  even  hearing  of  what  any  one  has  done. 
I  h^ve  beeii  (in  a  general  way)  snowed  up  for  four  months. 
The  locomotive  with  which  I  was  going  to  Ireland  Was 
dug' out  of  the  snow  at  midnight,  in  Wales.  Both  pas- 
sages across  were  made  in  a  furious  snowstorm.  The 
snow  lay  ankle-deep  in  Dublin,  and  froze  hard  at  Belfast. 
In  Scotland  it  slanted  before  a  perpetual  east  wind.  In 
'Yorkshire,  it  derived  novelty  from  thunder  and  lightning. 
Whirlwinds  everyivhere  I  don't  mention. 

God  bless  you  and  yours.  If  I  look  like  some  weather- 
beaten  pilot  when  we  meet,  don't  be  surprised.  Any 
mahogany-faced  stranger  who  holds  out  his  hand  to  you 
will  probabfy  turn  out,  on  inspection,  to  be  the  old  orig- 
inal Dick. — Ever,  my  dear  Stanny, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate. 

PS. — I  wish  ypu  could  have  been  with  me  (of  course  in 
a  snowstorm)  one  day  on  the  pier  at  Tynemouth.  There 
was  a  very  heavy,  sea  running,  and  a  perfect  fleet  of  screw 
merchantmen  were  plunging  in  and  out  on  the  turn  of 
the  tide  at  high-water.  Suddenly  there  came  a  golden 
horizoiii,  and  a  most  glorious  rainbow  burst  out,  arching 
one  large  ship>  as  if' she  were  sailing  direct  for  heaven,  I 
was  sp  enchanted  by  the  scene,  that  I  became  oblivious 
of  a  few  thpus^nd  tons  of  water  coming  on  i;n  an  enormous 
roller,  .a^d  was.  knocked  down  and  beaten  by  its  spr^y 
when  it  broke)  wd  so  completely  wetted  through  and 
tkrqughj.tihat.  the  very  pockets  in  my  pocket-book  were 
full  of;  sea.  ■-•'.■'. 

\  ,  ',.   '''  .     .   .    ,  :  To  W.  H.  Wills.  .    .  ,'        ,    ,,','.,',! 

•  ThMrBdaytStaihJune^im7: 

''}ix  1>EAR  Wills— I  cannot  tell  you  how  warmly' I  feel 
ybu'rliBtter,  ot  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the  affection  and 
regard  in  which  it  originates.    I  thank  you  for  it  with  *  all 
ifiy  heart. 
10 
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You  will  not  suppose  th^t  I  m^e  Ugbt  p(  my  of  your 
mlsgivmgB  if  I  preseijt  the  other  side  pf  tb^  qu^atioft. 
Every  objection  that  you  m^ke  stroQgJy  iippr^sB^  me. 
And  will  be  revolved  in  my  naind  a^ain  wd  agww. 

Whe^  I  went  to  America  in  '43, 1  waa  bq  muqh  ypungpr, 
but  il  think)  very  much  weaker  too,  I  bftd  bad  ^  p^- 
ful  Burgioal  operation  performed  shortly  b^foya  goipg  ovt, 
and  had  had  the  labour  from  week  to  week  of  "M^«ter 
Humphrey's  Clook."  My  life  in  the  States  ww  a  life  of 
continual  speech-making  (quite  as  laborious  a«  reading), 
and  1  was  less  patient  and  more  irritable  then  than  I  am 
now.  My  idea  of  a  course  pf  readings  in  America  is,  that 
it  would  involve  far  less  travelling  than  you  suppose,  that 
the  large  first-class  rooms  would  absorb  the  whol^  course, 
and  that  the  receipts  would  be  very  muph  largw  than 
your  estimate,  unless  the  demp,nd  for  tbe  readings  is 

SWOnWOUSLY  EXAGGERATED  ON  ALL  HA^PS*      TbeiTe  IS  POn- 

sidJ^rable  reason  for  this  view  of  the  caa^.  And  I  can 
fcardly  think  that  all  the  speculators  who  beset,  and  ^ 
the  private  correspondents  who  urge  me,  are  in  a  Qpnr 
spiracy  or  under  a  common  delusion. 


I  shall  never  rest  much  while  my  faculties  last,  and  (if 
I  know  myself)  have  a  certain  something  in  me  that 
would  still  be  active  in  rusting  and  corroding  rae,  if  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  was  in  repose.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  that  my  habit  of  easy  self-abstraction  and  with- 
drawal into  fancies  has  always  refreshed  and  strength- 
toed  me  in  short  intervals  wonderfully.  I  always  seem 
to  myself  to  have  rested  far  more  than  I  have  worked; 
iand  I  do  really  believe  that  I  hate  some  exceptional 
faculty  of  accumulating  young  feelings  in  short  pauses, 
which  obliterates  a  quantity  of  wear  and  tear. 

My  worldly  circumstances  (such  a  large  family  con- 
sidered) are  very  good.  I  don't  want  money.  AB*  my 
possessions  are  free  and  in  the  best  order.  Still,  at  fifty- 
five  or  fifty-six,  the  likelihood  of  niaking  a  very  great 
addition,  to  one's  capital  in  half  a  year  is  an  immense 
OonsideJffttion^  #  .  .  I  repeat  the  phrase,  beqftUW  there 
should  be  something  large  to  set  against  th^e,  objeetioa?s, 
i:  1 4lne  with  Forster  to-day,  to  talk-  it  oy»p,  I  h^ve  no 
doubt  he  will  urge  most  of  your  objections  and  pwrticu-^ 
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larly  the  last,  though  the  American  friends  and  corre- 
spondents he  haiS,  have  tinddfttbtfedly  staggered  him  more 
thaa  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  staggered  on  the  money  ques- 
tion. Be  asi^ured  that  no  one  can  present  any  argument 
to  me  which  will  weigh  more  heartUy  with  m^  than  your 
kind  words,  and  that  whatever  comes  of  my  present  state 
of  abeyance^  I  shall  never  forget  your  letter  or  cease  to 
be  grateful  for  it. — Ever,  my  dear  Wills, 

Faithfully  yours* 

To  W.  H.  Wills. 

Gad^s  hiLL  Place>  Higham  by  P-ochesteb,  K»nt, 
Sunday,  ThirteefUh  June,  i^61. 

My  dear  Wills — I  have  read  the  first  three  numbers 
of  Wilkie's  story  ["The  Moonstone'']  this  morning,  and 
have  gone  minutely  thrtrtl^  the  pltft  of  the  rest  to  the 
last  line.  It  gives  ^  series  of  "narratives,"  but  it  is  a 
very  curious  story,  wild,  and  yet  domestic,  with  excellent 
character  in  it,  and  great  mystery.  It  is  prepared  with 
extraordinary  care,  and  has  every  chance  of  being  a  hit.  It. 
is  in  many  respects  much  better  than  anything  he  has  done. 

I  have  an  impression  that  it  was  not  Silvester  who  tried 
llUza  Venning,  but  Knowles.  One  can  hardly  suppose 
Thornbury  to  niake  such  a  mistake,  but  t  wish  vou  would 
look  into  the  "Annual  Register.'^  I  have  added  a  final 
paragraph  about  the  unfairness  of  the  judge,  whoever  he 
was.-,  I  distinctly  recollect  to  have  read  of  his  "putting 
down^'  of  Eliza  Fenning's  father  when  the  old  man  mdde 
sorrie  miserable  suggestion  in  his  daughter's  behalf  (this  is 
not  noticed  by  Thornbury),  and  he  also  stopped  some 
suggestion  that  a  knife  thrust  into  a  loaf  adulterated 
with  alum  would  present  the  appearance  that  these  knives 
presented.  But  I  m9(y  haV^  got  b()th  these  points  from 
looking  up  some  pamphlets  in  Upcott's  collection  which 
I  oii66  had. 

Yoil¥  feto^bUiit  Of  youf  journey  fetriinds  rtlfe  of  bM  of  the 
latest  AMe/ican  stoHefe,  how  a  travellef  by  dtafee-coaoh 
said  16  th^  dtlv^t :  "  Did  you  feVdr  sed  a  snail,  sir?  "  "  Yes, 
sir."  "Where  did  you  meet  him,  sir?"  "I  didn't  tn66t 
him,  sir  I"  "Wa'al,  sir,  I  think  you  did,  if  you'll  excuse 
n^,  f^r  I'm  dammed  if  ywu  ever  overtook  him." 

Ever  faithfully. 
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To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Hioham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Second  July,  1867. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  the  undersigned^  was  (for  the 
time  being)  a  drivelling  ass  when  I  declared  the  Christ- 
mas Number  to  be  composed  of  Thirty-two  pages.  And 
I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  said  Christmas  Number  is 
composed  of  F6rty-eight  pages,  and  long  and  heavy  pages 
too,  as  I  have  heretofore  proved  and  demonstrated  with 
the  sweat  of  my  brow. 

(Signed)     Charles  Dickens. 

Witness  to  the  signature  of  the  said  Charles  Dickens: 

Bumble  (Puppy). 

To   F.    D.    FlNLAY.* 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
'      Tuesday,  Third  September,  1867. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned  victim  of  a 
periodical  paragraph-disease,  which  usually  breaks  out 
once  in  every  seven  years  (proceeding  to  England  by  the 
overland  route  to  India  and  per  Cunard  line  to  America, 
where  it  strikes  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and, 
rebounding  to  Europe,  perishes  on  the  steppes  of  Russia), 
is  not  in  a  "critical  state  of  health,''  and  has  not  con- 
sulted "eminent  surgeons,"  and  never  was  better  in  his 
life,  and  is  not  recommended  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States  for  "cessation  from  literary  labour,''  and  has  not 
had  so  much  as  a  headache  for  twenty  years.  . 

C9ARLES  Dickens. 


To  James  T.  Fields. 

Third  September,  1S67, 

My  DEAR  Fields— Your  cheering  letter  of  the  Twenty- 
fifst  of  August  arrived  here  this  morning.  A  thquaand 
thanks  for  it.  I  begin  to  think  (nautically)  that  I  "head 
west'ard." 

*  Contradicting  a  newspaper  report  that  Dickens  waa  "in  a  crit^ 
ical  state  of  health." — Ed. 
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The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  ,  of 

New  York  (who  came  over  in  the  winning  yacht^  and 
described  the  voyage  in  the  "  Times '')>  saying  that  he 
would  much  like  to  see  me.  I  made  an  appointment  in 
London,  and  observed  that  when  he  did  see  me  he  was 
obviously  astonished.  While  I  was  sensible  that  the 
maguificence  of  my  appearance  would  fully  account  for 
his  being  overcome,  I  nevertheless  angled  for  the  cause 
of  his  surprise.  He  then  told  me  that  there  was  a  para- 
graph going  round  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  I  w^s 
"in  a  critical  state  of  health."  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
mre  it  wasn't  "cricketing"  state  of  health.  To  which  he 
replied,  Quite.  I  then  asked  him  down  here  to  dinner, 
9jad')hfB  wa$  again  staggered  by  finding  me  in  sporting 
training;  also  much  amused. 

Yesterday's  and  to-day's  post  bring  me  this  unaccount- 
able paragraph  from  Jiosts  of  uneasy  friends,  with  the 
enonmous  and  wonderful  addition  that  "eminent  sur- 
geons" are  sending  me  to  America  for  "cessation  fron) 
literary  laix>ur" !  II  So  I  have  written  a  quiet  line  to  th^ 
"Times,"  certifying  to  my  own  state  of  health,  and  have 
also  begged  Dixon  to  do  the  like  in  the  "Athenaeum." 
I  mention  the  matter  to  you,  in  order  that  you  may  con- 
tradict, from  me,  if  the  nonsense  should  reach  America 
unaccompanied  by  the  truth.  But  I  suppose  that  the 
"New  York  Herald"  will  probably  have  got  the  letter 
from  Mr. aforesaid.  .  .  . 

Charles  Reade  and  Wilkie  Collins  are  here;  and  the 
joke  of  the  time  is  to  feel  my  pulse  when  I  appear  at 
table,  and  also  to  inveigle  innocent  messengers  to  come 
over  to  the  summer-house,  where  I  write  (the  place  is 
quite  changed  since  you  were  here,  and  a  tunnel  under 
the  highroad  connects  this  shrubbery  with  the  front  gar- 
den), to  ask,  with  their  compliments,  how  I  find  myself 

7WW. 

If  I  come  to  America  this  next  November,  even  you  can 
hardly  imagine  with  what  interest  I  shall  try  "Copper- 
field"  on  an  American  audience,  or,  if  they  give  me  their 
heart,  how  fireely  and  fully  I  shall  give  them  mine. 

I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  invaluable  help  to 
Dolby.*    He  writes  that  at  every  turn  and  moment  the 

*  George  Dolby,  Dickens's  manager. — Ed, 
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sense  and  knowledge  and  tact  of  Mr.  Osgood  ^  are  ines- 
timable  to  him."-^Ever,  my  dear  Fields,     . 

Faithfully  yours. 

To  Miss  Dickens. 

OFFiqE  OF  "All  the  Year  Round/* 
No.  36  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
Monday,  ThMieth  September,  1807. 

My  dearest  Mamie — You  will  have  had  my  t^le^am 
that  I  go  to  An^erica.  After  a  long  discussiori  \rith 
Fprgte^,  and  copLgider9,tion  of  what' is  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  I  have  decided  to  go  through  with  it.  I  doubt  the 
profit  being  as  great  as  the  calculation  makes  it,  but 
the  prospect  is  sufficiently  alluring  to  turn  the  scaie  on 
the  American  side. 

liOve  to  all. 

We  have  telegraphed  "Yes"  to  Boston. 

I  begin  to  feel  myself  drawn  towards  America,  as  Dar* 
nay,  in  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  was  attracted  to  the 
Load$tone  Rock,  Paris.       Ever  your  affectionate  Father. 

To  JAM^a  T,  Fl»i4)3.t 

October,  J867. 
My  DEAR  FiBLpa — I  hope  the  telegr^iph  cl^rkp  did  apt 
mutilate  out  of  reeognltipn  or  reason^bl^  guei^  the  words 
I  added  to  Dolby's  last  telegr^rp  tp  Boston.  "  'Tribune' 
London  correspondent  totally  falpe."  Not  only  is  there 
not  a  wprd  of  truth  in  the  pretended  conversation,  but  it 
is  so  absurdly  unlike  me  th^,t  I  cannot  suppose  ii  to  be 
even  invented  by  any  one  who  ever  beard  m^  e:2(c,hs^uge 
a  word  with  mortal .  creature,  For  twenty  years  I  ^m 
perfectly  certain  that  I  have  never  made  any  other  fillu-r 
JBion  to  the  republication  of  my  bookq  in  Americn-  tb«n 
the  good-humoured  remark,  "that  if  there  had  been  in- 

r^yright  between  England  and  the  States, 
een  a  man  of  very  large  fortune,  instead 

^^-r^ : ^_ 

■■Sp^  the  firm  of  Tic^Dor  ^nd  Fields,  Boston, 

ph  in  the  paperp  following  plose  on  the 
lat  Dickens  was  coming  to  America  In 
Da  this  letter  to  Mr.  Fields,  dated  early  in 
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of  a  mfttt  of  moderate  sdvltiga^  klwayd  supporting  A  Vfery 
eJtbtoMVB  public  po6lti6rl;*'  Ndi*  have  I  fev^r  be^n  such 
a  Wol  kA  tb  ohftrjfee  the  &.b6toce  of  ititef titttionttl  copyright 
U^Oft  indiVidUttlfe.  Not*  have  I  evet  beeii  fee  Ungenerous 
SB  to  disguise  ot  suppress  the  fact  that  I  hav^  fec^eived 
haMsoiwe  AUttifi  foi*  advahofe  sheiftts*  When  I  u^tnA  in  the 
States,  I  said  Whbrt  I  had  to  ^ay  bti  the  queatiou^  and  there 
an  end.  I  am  absolutely  certaitt  that  I  have  ttever  sin^ 
expressed  Myeelf,  eveii  with  feorehess,  on  the  subject. 
Reverting  to  the  preposterous  fabrication  of  the  London 
correspondent,  the  stateinent  that.  I  ever  talked  about 
"these  fellows''  who  republished  my  books  or  pretended 
to  know  (what  1  don't  know  at  this  instant)  who  made 
how  much  ovit  of  them,  or  ever  talked  of  their  sending 
me  '*  conscience  money/'  is  as  grossly  and  completely 
false  as  the  statement  that  t  ever  said  anything  to  the 
effect  that  l!  could  not  be  expected  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  American  people.  And  nothing  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  falser  than  that.  Again  and  again  in  these  pages 
(''All  the  Year  Round ^'^  1  have  expressed  my  interest  in 
them.  You  will  See  it  in  the  last  preface  to  ''American 
Notes.*'  Eivery  American  who  has  ever  spoken  with  me 
in  London,  Paris,  or  where  hot,  knows  whether  I  have 
frankly  said,  "You  could  have  no  better  introduction  to 
me  than  your  country."  And  for  years  and  years  when 
I  have  been  asked  about  reading  in  America,  my  invaria- 
ble reply  has  been,  "  t  have  so  many  friends  there,  and 
constantly  receive  so  many  earnest  letters  from  person- 
ally unknown  readers  there,  that,  but  for  domestic  rea- 
sons, I  would  go  to-morrow."  I  think  I  must,  in  the 
confidential  intercourse  between  you  and  me,  have  written 
you  to  this  effect  more  than  once. 

The  statement  of  the  London  correspondent  from  be- 
ginning to  end  IS  false.  It  is  false  in  the  letter  and  false 
in  the  spirit,  tie  may  have  been  misinformed,  and  the 
statement  may  not  have  originated  with  him.  With 
whomsoever  it  originated,  it  never  originated  with  me, 
and  consequently  is  fal^e.    More  than  enough  about  it. 

As  I  hope  td  see  you  so  soon,  my  dear  Fields,  and  as  I 
am  bul^ily  at  tvot*k  bn  the  Christmas  number,  I  will  not 
make  this  a  longer  letter  than  I  can  help.  I  thatik  you 
most  heartily  for  youi^  ph)ffered  hospitality,  and  need  not 
tell  you  that  if  I  went  to  any  friend's  house  in  Americia, 
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I  would  go  to  yours.  But  the  readings  are  very  hard 
work,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  observe  the 
rule  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  which  I  observe  on  this, 
of  never,  under  such  circumstances,  going  to  a  friend's 
house,  but  always  staying  at  a  hotel.  I  am  able  to  ob- 
serve it  here,  by  being  consistent  and  never  breaking  it. 
If  I  am  equally  consistent  there,  I  can  (I  hope)  offend  no 
one. — Ever,  my  dear  Fields, 

Heartily  and  affectionately  yours. 

To  Miss  Dickens. 

Aboard  the  Cuba,  Queenstown  Hahbour, 
Sunday,  Tenth  November,  1867. 

My  dearest  Mamie — We  arrived  here  at  seven  this 
morning,  and  shall  probably  remain  awaiting  our  mail, 
until  four  or  five  this  afternoon.  The  weather  in  the 
passage  here  was  delightful,  and  we  had  scarcely  any 
motion  beyond  that  of  the  screw. 

We  are  nearly  but  not  quite  full  of  passengers.  At 
table  I  sit  next  the  captain,  on  his  right,  on  the  outside 
of  the  table  and  close  to  the  door.  My  little  cabin  is  big 
enough  for  everything  but  getting  up  in  and  going  to  bed 
in.  As  it  has  a  good  window  which  I  can  leave  open  all 
night,  and  a  door  which  I  can  set  open  too,  it  suits  my 
chief  requirements  of  it — plenty  of  air — admirably.  On 
a  writing  slab  in  it,  which  pulls  out  when  wanted,  I  now 
write  in  a  majestic  manner. 

Many  of  the  passengers  are  American,  and  I  am  already 
on  the  best  terms  with  nearly  all  the  ship. 

We  began  our  voyage  yesterday  a  very  little  while  after 
you  left  us,  which  was  a  great  relief.  The  wind  is  S.E. 
this  morning,  and  if  it  would  keep  so  we  should  go  along 
nobly.  My  dearest  love  to  your  aunt,  and  also  to  Katie 
and  all  the  rest.  I  am  in  very  good  health,  thank  God, 
and  as  well  as  possible. 

To  Miss  Hogarth. 

Aboaad  the  Cuba,  Five  Days  out, 
Wednesday,  Thirteenth  November, ^IS67, 

My  dearest  Georgy — 'As  I  wrote  to  Mamie  last^  I  now 
write  to  you,  or  mean  to  do  it,  if  the  motion  of  the  ship 
ynll  let  me, 
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We  are  very  nearly  halfway  to-day.  The  weather  was 
favourable  for  us  until  yesterday  morning,  when  we  got 
a  head-wind  which  still  stands  by  us.  We  have  rolled 
and  pitched,  of  course;  but  on  the  whole  have  been  won- 
derfully well  off.  I  have  had  headache  and  have  frelt 
faint  once  or  twice,  hut  have  not  been  sick  at  all.  My  spa- 
cious cabin  is  very  noisy  at  night,  as  the  most  imfwrtant 
working  of  the  ship  goes  on  outside  my  window  and  over 
my  head;  but  it  is  very  airy,  and  if  the  weather  be  bad 
and  I  can't  open  the  window,  I  can  open  the  door  all 
night,  if  the  weather  be  fine  (as  it  is  now),  I  can  open 
both  door  and  window,  and  write  between  them*  Last 
night,  I  got  a  foot-bath  under  the  dignified  cireui^Eustances 
of  sitting  on  a  camp-stool  in  my  cabin,  and  having  the 
bath  (and  my  feet)  in  the  passage  outside.  The  officers' 
quarters  are  close  to  me,  and,  as  I  know  them  all,  I  get 
reports  of  the  weather  and  the  way  we  are  making  when 
the  watch  is  changed,  and  I  am  (as  I  usually  am)  lying 
awake.  The  motion  of  the  screw  is  at  its  slightest  vibra- 
tion in  my  particular  part  of  the  ship.  The  silent  cap- 
tain, reported  gruff,  is  a  very  good  fedlow  and  an  honest 
fellow.  Kelly  has  been  ill  all  the  time,  and  not  of  the 
slightest  use,  and  is  ill  now.  Scott  always  cheerful,  and 
usdEul,  and  ready;  a.  better  servant  for  the  kind  of  work 
there  never,  can  have  been.  Young  Lowndes  has  been 
fearfully  sick  until  mid-day  yesterday.  His  cabin  is  pitch 
dark,  and  full  of  blackbeetles.  He  shares  mine  until 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  Scott  carries  him  of!  to  bed. 
He  also  dines  with  me  in  my  magnificent  chamber^  This 
passage  in  winter  time  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  enjoyable 
excursion,  but  I  certainly  am  making  it  under  the  best 
ioireumstanoes. 

So  much  for  my  news,  except  that  I  have  been  con- 
stantly reading,,  and  find  that  ''Pierra"  that  Mrs.  Hogge 
sent  me  by  Katie  to  be.  a  very  remarkable  book,  not  only 
for  its  grim  aad  horrible  story,  but  for  its  suggestion  of 
wheels  within  wheels,  and  sad  human  mysteries.  Raker's 
second  book  not  nearly  so  good  as  his  first,  but  his  first 
anticipated  it. 

Saturday  f  Sixteenth' 

Last  Thursday;  afternoon  a  heavy  gale  of  wind:  spttog 
up  and  blew  hard  until  dark,  when  it  seemed  to  lull.    But 
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it  then  came  on  again  with  great  violence,  and  blew  tre- 
mendously all  night.  The  noise,  and  the  rolling  and 
plunging  of  the  ship,  were  awful.  Nobody  on  board 
could  get  any  sleep,  and  numbers  of  paasengers  wtae 
rolled  out  of  their  berths.  Having  a  sida-board  to  naine 
to  keep  me  in,  like  a  baby,  I  Jay  stilL  But  it  was  a  dis- 
mal night  indeed,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  the  obang^  it 
had  made  in  the  faces  of  all  the  pa4sQnf»rs  yfisterday. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  winter  crossings  are  very 
t?3dng  and  startling;  while  the  pcinsonal  discomfort  of 
not  being  able  to  wash,  and  the  miseri^  of  getting  up  and 
going  to  bed,  with  what  small  means  there  ane  all  sliding, 
and  sloping,  and  slopping  about,  are  really  in  their  way 
distressing. 

This  forenoon  we  made  Cape  Race,  and  are  now  run- 
ning along  at  full  speed  with  the  land  beside  us.  Kelly 
still  uaeless,  and  positively  declining  to  show  on  deek. 
3oott,  with  an  eightrday-^old  moustaqhe,  more  super-flike 
than  ever.  My  foot  (I  hope  from  walking  on  the  boarded 
deck)  in  a  very  shy  condition  to-day,  and  i^ther  painful. 
I  shaved  this  morning  for  the  first  time  since  Liverpool; 
dodging  at  the  glass,  very  much-  like  Fechter's  imitation 
of  -r-TT.  The  white  cat  that  came  ofif  with  us  in  the 
tender  a  general  favourite.  She  belongs  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Southerner,  returning  with  his  wife  and  family  from 
a  twoayears'  tour  in  Europe. 

At  four  o'clock  this  morning  we  got  into  bad  weather 
again,  and  the  state  of  things  at  breakfast^^time  was  un^- 
utterably  miserable.  Nearly  ail  the  passengers  in  their 
berths — no  possibility  of  standing  on  deck-rr^iokness  and 
groans-^impraeticable  to  pass  a  oup'  of  tea  from  one  pair 
of  hands  to  another.  It  has  slightly  moderated  since  * 
(between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  I  wifite),  and  the 
sun  is  shining,  but  the 'rolling  of  the  ship  surpasses  all 
imagination  or  desoription. 

I  write:  with  great  difficulty,  wiedged  up  in  a  eora» 
er,  and  having  my  heels  on  the  paper  as  often  ^  the 
pen.  Kelly  worse  than  ever,  and  Scott  better  than 
ever. 

My  desk  and  I  hav^  }iisi  arisen  from  the  OxxM. 
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To  Miss  Dickens. 

^ARKBR  HOUSB,  BoSTON, 

Thursday  f  Twenty-first  November,  1867. 

I  attiVed  tern  on  Tuesday  night,  aiter  a  very  slow 
passage  hotn  Halifax  against  head-winds.  All  the  tickets 
for  the  fimt  four  readings  hei^  (all  yet  announo^d)  were 
sold  imtniediately  on  their  being  issued. 

You  know  that  I  b^gin  on  the  Second  of  Decembei? 
with  ''Carol"  and  "Trial"?  Shall  be  heartily  glad  to 
begin  to  count  the  readings  off. 

This  is  an  inuHekise  hotel)  with  all  manner  of  white 
marble  public  passages  and  public  rooms.  I  live  in  ^ 
corner  high  up,  and  have  a  hot  and  cold  bath  in  my  bed- 
room (communicating  with  the  sitting-room),  and  com- 
forts not  in  existence  when  1  was  here  before.  The  cost 
of  liviflg  is  tenormous>  but  happily  we  can  afford  it.  I 
dine  tO-Kiay  with  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Agas- 
aIbv  LOngfello.^  Was  here  yesterday.  Perfectly  white 
in  hair  and  beard,  but  a  remarkably  handsome  and  nota- 
ble^loOking  mauw  The  city  has  increased  enormously  in 
fiV'b^and-tWBnty  years.  It  has  grown  more  mercantile^- 
is  like  Leeds  mixed  with  Preston,  and  flavoured  with  New 
Brjia^ton;  but  for  sikioke  and  fog  you  substitute  an  ex- 
quisitely bright  light  air.  I  found  my  rooms  beautifully 
decorated  (by  Mrs.  Fields)  with  choice  flowers,  and  set 
off  by  a  number  of  good  books.  I  am  not  much  perse- 
euted  by  people  in  general,  as  Dolby  has  happily  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  lesid  I  am  exhibited  for  nothing  the 
bettfer.  So  our  men  sit  outside  the  room  door  and  wrestle 
with  mankind. 

We  had  speech-^making  and  singing  in  the  saloon  of  the 
Cuba  after  the  last  dinner  of  the  voyage*  I  think  1  have 
acquired  a  high  teputl^tion  from  dmwing  out  the  capttiin, 
and  getting  him  to  take  the  second  in  ''All's  Well,"  and 
likewise  in  "There's  not  in  the  wide  world"  (your  parent 
taking  first),  thc^  from  anything  previously  known  of 
me  on  these  shores.  I  hope  the  effect  of  these  achieve- 
ments may  not  dim  the  lustre  of  the  f^adings.  We  also 
dang  (with  a  Chicago  lady,  and  a  strong-minded  Woman 
from  I  don't  know  whei«)  "Auld  Lang  Syne/'  with  a 
tender  meianoholy)  expressive  of  having  all  four  been 
united  fi*om  our  cradlesk    The  more  dismal  we  were^the 
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more  delighted  the  company  were.  Once  (when  we 
paddled  i'  the  burn)  the  captain  took  a  little  cruise  round 
the  compass  on  his  own  account,  touching  at  the  ''Cana- 
dian Boat  Song/'  and  taking  in  supplies  at  "Jubilate/' 
"Seas  between  us  braid  ha'  roared/'  and  roared  like  the 
seas  themselves.  Finally,  I  proposed  the  ladies  in  a 
speech  that  convulsed  the  stewards,  and  we  closed  with  a 
brilliant  success.  Hilliard  has  just  been  in  and  sent  bis 
love  "to  those  dear  girls."  He  has  grown  much  older. 
He  is  now  District  Attorney  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  is  a  very  good  oflSce.  Best  love  to  your 
aunt  and  Katie,  and  Charley  and  all  his  house,  and  all 
friends. 


To  Miss  Hogarth. 

Parkeb  House,  Boston, 
Monday,  Twenty-fifth  November,  X867. 

I  cannot  remember  to  whom  I  wrote  last,  but  it  will 
not  much  matter  if  I  make  a  mistake;  this  being  gener- 
ally to  report  myself  so  well,  that  I  am  constantly  chafing 
at  not  having  begun  to-night  instead  of  this  night  week. 

Dolby  is  over  at  New  York,  where  we  are  at  our  wits* 
end  how  to  keep  tickets  out  of  the  hands  of  speculators. 
Morgan  is  staying  with  me;  came  yesterday  to  break- 
fast, and  goes  home  to-morrow.  Fields  and  Mrs*  Fields 
also  dined  yesterday.  She  is  a  very  nice  woman  with  a 
rare  relish  for  humour  and  a  most  contagious  laugh.  '  The 
Bostonians  having  been  duly  informed  that  I  wish  to  be 
quiet,  really  leave  me  as  much  so  as  I  should  be  in  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool.  This  I  cannot  expect  to  last  else- 
where; but  it  is  a  most  welcome  relief  here,  as  I  have  all 
the  readings  to  get  up.  The  people  are  perfectly  kind  and 
perfectly  agreeable.  If  I  stop  to  look  in  at  a  shop-window, 
a  score  of  passers-by  stop;  and  after  I  begin  to  read,  I 
cannot  expect  in  the  natural  course  of  things  to  get  off 
so  easily.  But  I  every  day  take  from  seven  to  ten  miles 
in  peace. 

It  is  sad  to  see  Longfellow's  house  (the  house  in  which 
hb  wife  was  burnt)  with  his  young  daughters  in  it,  and 
the  shadow  of  that  terrible  story.  The  young  under- 
graduates of  Cambridge  (he  is  a  professor  there)  have 
made  a  representation  t^  him  that  they  are  five  hundred 
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strong  and  caiinot  get  pne  ticket.  I  don't  know  what 
is  to  be  done  for  them;  I  suppose  I  must  read  there  some- 
how. We  are  all  in  the  clouds  until  I  shall  have  broken 
groimd  in  New  York,  as  to  where  readings  will  be  possible, 
and  where  imposable. 

Agassiz  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  jovial  of  men. 
I  go  out  a-visiting  as  little  as  I  can,  but  still  have  to  dine, 
and  what  is  worse,  sup  pretty  often.  Socially,  I  am  (as 
I  -was  here  before)  wonderfully  reminded  of  Edinburgh 
when  I  had  many  friends  in  it. 

Your  account  and  Mamie's  of  the  return  journey  to 
Lohdon  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  was  delighted  with 
your  report  of  Wilkie,  and  not  surprised  by  Chappell's 
coming  out  gallantly. 

My  anxiety  to  get  to  work  is  greater  than  I  can  express, 
because  time  seems  to  be  making  no  movement  towards 
home  until  I  shall  be  reading  hard.  Then  I  shall  begin  to 
count  and  count  and  count  the  upward  steps  to  May. 

If  ever  you  should  be  in  a  position  to  advise  a  traveller 
going  on  a  sea  voyage,  remember  that  there  is  some  mys- 
terious '  service  done  to  the  bilious  system  when  it  is 
shaken,  by  baked  apples.  Noticing  that  they  were  pro- 
duced on  board  the  Cuba,  every  day  at  lunch  and  dinner, 
I  thoijght  I  would  make  the  experiment  of  always  eating 
them  freely.  I  am  confident  that  they  did  wonders  not 
only  at  the  time,  but  in  stopping  the  imaginary  pitching 
and  rolling  after  the  voyage  is  over,  from  which  many 
goiod  amateur  sailors  suffer.  I  have  hardly  had  the  sen- 
sation at  all,  except  in  washing  of  a  morning.  At  that 
tihae  I  still  hold  on  with  one  knee  to  the  washing-stand, 
and  could  swear  that  it  rolls  from  left  to  right.  The  Cuba 
does  not  return  untir  Wednesday,  the  Fourth  December. 
You  may  suppose  that  every  officer  on  board  is  coming 
on  Monday,  and  that  Dolby  has  provided  extra  stools 
for  them. 

To  Charles  Dickens,  Jr. 

Parker  House,  Boston,  U.S., 

Saturday,  Thirtieth  November ^  1867. 

Mt  'dear  Charlet — You  will  have  heard  before  now 
how  fortunate  I  was  on  my  voyage,  and  how  I  was  not 
sick  for  a  moitient.  •  These  screws  are  tremendous  ships 
for  carrying  on,  and  for  rolling,  and  their  vibration  is 
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rather  distressing.  But  my  little  oabin,  being  forward  of 
the  machinery,  was  in  the  bfist  part  of  the  vessel,  and  I 
had  as  much  air  in  it,  night  and  day,  as  I  chose.  The 
saloon  being  kept  absolutely  without  air,  I  mostly  dined 
in  my  own  den,  in  spite  of  my  being  allotted  the  post  of 
honour  on  th^  right  hand  of  the  captain. 

The  tickets  for  the  first  four  readings  her©  (the  oiily 
readings  announced)  were  all  sold  immediately.  The 
tickets  for  the  first  four  readings  in  New  York  (the  only 
readings  announced  there  also)  were  on  sale  yesterday, 
and  were  all  sold  in  a  few  hours.  Engagements  of  any 
kind  and  every  kind  I  steadily  refuse,  being  resolved  to 
take  what  is  to  be  t^ken  myself.  Dolby  is  nearly  worked 
off  his  legs;  nothing  can  exceed  his  energy  and  good 
humour,  and  he  is  extremely  popular  everywhere.  My 
great  desire  is  to  avoid  much  travelling,  and  to  try  to  get 
the  people  to  come  to  me,  instead  of  my  going  to  them. 
If  I  can  effect  this  to  any  moderate  extent,  I  shall  be 
gaved  a  great  deal  of  knocking  about. 

As  they  don't  seem  (Americans  who  have  heard  rpe  or 
their  travels  excepted)  to  have  the  least  idea  here  of  what 
the  readings  are  like,  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to  mere 
readings  out  of  a  book,  I  ^m  inclined  to  think  the  excite^ 
ment  will  increase  when  I  shall  have  begun.  Everybody 
is  very  kind  and  considerate,  and  I  have  a  number  of  old 
friends  here,  at  the  Bar  and  connected  with  the  Univeis 
sity.  I  am  now  negotiating  to  bring  out  the  dramatic 
version  of  ^-No  Thoroughfare**  at  New  York,  It  is  quite 
upon  the  cards  that  it  may  turn  up  trumps. 

I  was  interrupted  in  that  place  by  a  call  from  my  old 
secretary  in  the  States,  Mr.  Putnam,  It  was  qulta  affect- 
ing to  see  his  delight  in  meeting  Ma  old  master  again. 
And  when  I  told  him  that  Anne  was  married,  pxkd  that 
I  had  (unacknowledged)  grandchildren,  ha  Uugbad  and 
cried  together.  I  suppose  you  don't  remember  Long^ 
fellow,  though  he  remembers  you  in  a  black  velvet  frock 
very  well.  He  is  now  wbite^^haired  and  white-bearded, 
but  remarkably  bandpome.  He  still  lives  in  his  old  house, 
where  hia  beautiful  wife  was  burnt  to  death.  I  dined 
with  him  the  other  day,  and  coul4  not  get  tU^  terrific 
scene  out  of  pay  imagination.  She  wa§  in  ^  blaiEQ  in  m 
instant,  rushed  intp  hip  arms  with  a  wild  Qxy^  ^4  WV« 
ppoke  afterwards.  ^^^ 
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My  love  to  Bettele,  atid  i6  Mekitty,  md  all  th6  babbit. 
— EV^,  my  d©W  Chftrley,        Yout  alfectloticltfe  Father. 

TiieBdoyt  Third  Deeemher,  l^OYi 
Success  last  night  beyond  deSdriptioti  or  exfeggeiftttion. 
The  Whole  elty  is  quite  ffantiiJ  about  it  to-dfey,  and  it  is 
iflipod^bte  thc^t  pi^ospeets  bould  b^  mOft  brilliants 

To   Ml8»  DlCKENS% 

PxftftHa  HduMC^  BOETtON*  8uft(ki/yi  PiJtst  Dte6n&iir,  l86t. 

I  weeivi^d  ydUttj  of  the  Eighte^hth  Novetiibei*,  yestci-- 
dftyi     As  I  teft  Halifax  in  the  Cuba  that  vety  day,  you 

Srobably  isaw  us  telegraphed  in  the  "Times''  on  the 
fineteetithi 

I  think  you  had  best  in  futui'e  (unless  I  give  you  ihti-' 
matioii  t6  the  contraiy)  addfesig  your  lettets  to  me,  at 
the  WestmittStef  Hotel,  Irvltlg  Place>  New  Yotk  City.  It 
il»  a  ftiOfe  denti'ttl  position  than  this,  arid  we  are  likely  to 
be  much  tnore  there  than  here.  I  am  going  to  set  up  a 
bfdugham  in  New  York,  and  keep  my  rootnfe  at  that  hotel. 

They  are  said  to  be  a  very  quiet  audience  here,  appre- 
ciative but  hot  denibnstrative.  I  shall  try  to  change 
their  character  a  little. 

I  have  been  gbing  on  very  well.  A  horrible  Custom 
obtains  in  these  ^arts  of  asking  you  to  dinner  somewhere  ♦ 
At  half^past  two,  and  to  supper  somewhere  .el^  about 
eight.  I  have  rim  thii^  gauntlet  more  than  once,  and  its 
e&ct  Is,  that  there  is  no  day  for  anv  useful  purpose,  and 
that  the  length  of  the  evening  is  multiplied  by  a  hundred. 
Yesterday  I  dined  with  a  club  at  half-past  two,  and  came 
back  here  at  half-past  eight  with  a  general  impression 
that  it  was  at  least  two  o^clock  in  the  morning.  Two 
days  before  I  dined  with  Longfellow  at  half^paijt  two,  and 
came  back  at  eight,  supposing  it  to  be  midnight.  To-day 
we  have  a  state  dinner-party  In  our  rooms  at  six,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fields,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelcw.  (He  is  a  friend 
of  Forster's,  and  was  American  Minister  in  Paris.)  There 
are  no  negro  waiters  here,  all  the  servants  are  Irish — 
willing,  but  not  able.  The  dinners  and  wines  are  very 
good.  I  keep  our  own  rooms  well  ventilated  by  opening 
the  windows,  but  no  window  is  ever  opened  in  the  halls 
or  passages)  and  they  are  so  overheated  by  a  great  furnace, 
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that  they  make  me  faint  and  sick.  The  air  is  like  that 
of  a  pre- Adamite  ironing-day  in  full  blast.  Your  re- 
spected parent  is  immensely  popular  in  Boston  society, 
and  its  cordiality  and  unaffected  heartiness  are  charming. 
I  wish  I  could  carry  it  with  me. 

The  leading  New  York  papers  have  sent  men  over  for 
to-morrow  night  with  instructions  to  telegr$.ph  columns 
of  descriptions.  Great  excitement  and  expectation  every- 
where. Fields  says  he  has  looked  forward  to  it  so  long 
that  he  knows  he  will  die  at  five  minutes  to  eight. 

At  the  New  York  barriers,  where  the  tickets  are  on  sale 
and  the  people  ranged  as  at  the  Paris  theatres,  speculators 
went  up  and  down  offering  "twenty  dollars  for  any- 
body's place.''  The  money  was  in  no  case  accepted. 
One  man  sold  two  tickets  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
night  "for  one  ticket  for  the  first,  fifty  dollars"  (about 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings)  "and  a  brandy  cocktail," 
which  is  an  iced  bitter  drink.  The  weather  has ,  been 
rather  muggy  and  languid  until  yesterday,  when  there 
was  the  coldest  wind  blowing  that  I  ever  felt.  Jn  the 
night  it  froze  very  hard,  and  to-day  the  sky  is  beautiful. 

Tuesday  y  Third  December, 
Most  magnificent  reception  last  night,  and  most  signal 
and  complete  success.  Nothing  could  be  more  triumph- 
.ant.  The  people  will  hear  of  nothing  else  and  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Nothing  that  was  ever  done  here,  they  all 
agree,  evoked  any  approach  to  such  enthusiasm.  I  was 
quite  as  cool  and  quick  as  if  I  were  reading  at  Greenwich, 
and  went  at  it  accordingly. 

To  Miss  Dickens. 

Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  YorkCitt, 
Wednesday  J  Eleventh  December ,  1867. 

My  dearest  Mamie — Dolby  sends  you  a  few  papers  by 
this  post.  You  will  see  from  their  tone  what  a  success 
it  is. 

We  are  now  selling  (at  the  hall)  the  tickets  for  the  four 
readings  of  next  week.  At  nine  o'clock  this  morning  there 
were  two  thousand  people  in  waiting,  and  they  had  begun 
to  assemble  in  the  bitter  cold  as  early  as  two  o'clock. 
All  night  long  Dolby  and  our  man  have  been  stamping 
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tickets  (immediately  over  my  head,  by  the  bye,  and  keep- 
ing me  awake).  This  hotel  is  quite  as  quiet  as  Mivart's, 
in  Brook  Street.  It  is  not  very  much  larger.  There  are 
American  hotels  close  by,  with  five  hundred  bedrooms, 
and  I  don! t  know  how  many  boarders;  but  this  is  con- 
ducted on  what  is  called  "the  European  principle,"  land 
is  an  admirable  mixture  of  a  first-class  French  and  Eng- 
lish house.  I  keep  a  very  smart  carriage  and  pair;  and 
if  ybu)  were  to  behold  me  driving  out,  furred  up  to  the 
moustache,  "with  furs  on  the  coach-boy  and  on  the  driver, 
and  with  an  immense  white,  red,  and  yellow  striped  rug 
for  a  covering,  you  would  suppose  me  to  be  of  Hungarian 
or  Polish  nationality. 

Dolby  sends  his  kindest  regards.  He  is  just  come  in 
from  ourticket  sales,  and  has  put  such  an  immense  untidy 
heap  of  paper  money  on  the  table  that  it  looks  like  a 
family  washj  Be  hardly  ever  dines,  and  is  always  tear- 
ing about  at  unreasonable  hours. 

My  best  love  to  your  aunt  (to  whom  I  will  write  next)> 
and  to  Katie,  and  to  both  the  Charleys,  and  all  the  Christ- 
mas circle,  not  forgetting  Chorley,  to  whom  give  my 
special  remembrance.  You  may  get  this  by  Christmas 
Day.  We  shall  have  to  keep  it  travelling  from  Boston 
here. 

To  Miss  Hogarth. 

.  Wbstminsteh  Hotel,  Irving  PtACB,  New  York  City, 
.    (  Monday,  Sixteenth  December  J  \%^7. 

We  have  be^n  snowed  up  here,  and  the  communication 
with  Boston  is  still  very  much  retarded.  Thus  we  have 
received  no  letters  by  the  Cunard  steamer  that  came  in 
last  Wednesday y  and  are  in  a  grim  state  of  mind  on  that 
subject. 

Last' night  I  was  getting  into  bed  just  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  Dolby  came  to  my  door  to  inform  me  that  the  house 
was  on  fire  (I  had  previously  smelt  fire  for  two  hours). 
I  got  Scott  up  directly,  told  him  to  pack  the  books  and 
clothes  for  the  readings  firist,  dressed,  and  pocketed  my 
jewels  and  papers,  while  Dolby  stuffed  himself  out  with 
money.  Meanwhile  the  police  and  firemen  were  in  the 
house,  endeavouring  to  find  where  the  fire  was.  For 
some  time  it  baflSed  their  endeavours,  but  at  last,  bursting 
20 
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out  through  some  stairs,  they  cut  the  staifs  away,  and 
traced  it  to  its  source  in  a  certain  fire-grate,  By  this  time 
the  hose  was  laid  all  through  the  house  from  a  great  tank 
on  the  roof,  and  everybody  turned  out  to  help.  It  was 
the  oddest  sight,  and  people  had  put  the  strangest  things 
on!  After  a  little  chopping  and  cutting  with  axes  and 
handing  about  of  water,  the  fire  was  confined  to  a  dining- 
room  in  which  it  had  originated,  and  then  everybody 
talked  to  everybody  else,  the  ladies  being  particularly 
loquacious  and  cheerful.  And  so  we  got  to  bed  again  at 
about  two. 

The  excitement  of  the  readings  continues  imabat^ 
They  are  a  wonderfully  fine  audience,  even  better  than 
Edinburgh,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  Paris. 

Dolby  continues  to  be  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
America  (mainly  because  he  can't  get  four  thousand  peo^ 
pie  into  a  room  that  holds  two  thousand),  and  is  revilcKl 
in  print  daily.  Yesterday  morning  a  newspaper  pitK 
claims  of  him:  *' Surely  it  is  time  that  the  pudding^-hoaded 
Dolby  retired  into  the  native  gloom  from  which  he  has 
emerged.''  He  takes  it  very  coolly,  and  does  his  best. 
Mrs.  Morgan  sent  me,  the  other  night,  I  suppose  the  finest 
and  costliest  basket  of  flowers  ever  seen,  made  of  white 
camellias,  yellow  roses,  pink  roses,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else.     It  is  a  yard  and  a  half  round  at  its  smallest  part. 

To  Miss  HoGAiiTH, 

Boston,  Sunday ^  TwerUy-aecond  December,  1867. 

Coming  here  from  New  York  last  night  (after  a  detest- 
able journey),  I  was  delighted  to  find  your  letter  of  the 
sixth.  I  read  it  at  my  ten-o'clock  dinner  with  the  greats 
est  interest  and  pleasure,  and  then  we  talked  of  home  till 
we  went  to  bed. 

When  we  got  here  last  Saturday  night,  we  found  that 
Mrs.  Fields  had  not  only  garnished  the  rooms  with  flowers, 
but  also  with  holly  (with  real  red  berries)  and  festoons  of 
moss  dependent  from  the  looking-glasses  and  picture 
frames.  She  Is  one  of  the  dearest  little  women  in  the 
world.  The  homely  Christmas  look  of  the  place  quitq 
affected  us.  Yesterday  we  dined  at  her  house,  and  there 
was  a  plum-pudding,  brought  on  blazing,  and  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  any  house  in  England.    There  is  a  certain 
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Captain  Dolliver,  belonging  to  the  Boston  Custom  House, 
who  came  off  in  the  little  steamer  that  brought  itie  ashore 
from  the  Cuba.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would 
have  a  piece  of  English  mistletoe  brought  out  in  this 
week's  Cunard,  which  should  be  laid  upon  my  breakfast- 
table.  And  there  it  was  this  morning.  In  such  affection- 
ate touehfes  M  thl#,  these  New  England  peopte  are  espe- 
cially amiable. 

As  &  general  rule,  you  may  lay  it  down  that  whatever 
you  dee  about  me  in  the  papers  is  not  true.  But  although 
toy  voyage  out  was  of  that  highly  hilarious  description 
that  you  first  made  known  to  me>  you  may  gtmerally  lend 
a  more  believing  ear  to  the  Philadelphia  correspondent 
of  the  "Times*''  I  don't  know  him,  but  I  know  the  source 
from  which  he  derives  his  information,  and  it  is  a  very 
respectable  one^ 

Did  I  tell  you  in  a  former  letter  from  here,  to  tell  Annej 
with  her  old  master's  love,  that  I  had  seen  Putnam,  my 
did  secretary?  Grey,  and  with  several  front  teeth  outj 
but  1  would  have  known  him  anywhere.  He  is  cominft 
to  "Copperfield''  to-night,  aooompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  is  in  the  seventh  heaven  at  ha\4ng  his 
tickets  given  him* 

Our  hotel  in  New  York  was  on  fire  o^om  the  ot^er 
nightv  But  fires  in  this  country  are  quite  matteips  6f 
course.  There  was  a  large  one  there  at  four  this  ttiomi- 
ing,  and  I  don't  think  a  single  night  has  passed,  sinc^ 
I  have  been  und^  the  protection  of  the  Ikigle,*  but 
I  have  heard  the  fire-bells  dolefully  olan^ng  all  over 
the  city. 

My  love  to  all,  and  to  Mrs.  Hulkes  and  the  boy.  By 
the  bye,  when  we  left  New  York  for  this  place,  Dolby 
called  my  ama«ed  attention  to  the  drcumstauce  that 
Scott  was  leaning  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  carriage 
and  weeping  bitterly.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter, 
and  he  replied^  "The  owdacious  treatment  of  the  lug^ 
gage,  which  Was  mt)re  outrageous  than  a  man  could  bear/? 
I  told  him  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  |  but  they  d6 
knock  it  about  cruelly.  I  think  every  trunk  we  have  is 
already  broken. 

I  must  leave  off,  as  I  am  going  out  i<>t  a  walk  in  a 

*  Eagle  fire  insurtmce  oMte.— 'Ed. 
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bright  sunlight  and  a  complete  break-up  of  the  frost  and 
snow.  I  am  much  better  than  I  have  been  during  the 
last  week,  but  have  a  cold. 

To  Miss  Dickens. 

Wbstminstbr  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  Yobk  City, 
Thursday,  Twenty-sixth  December,  1867. 

My  dearest  Mamie-^I  got  your  aunt's  last  letter  at 
Boston  yesterday,  Christmas  Day  morning,  when  I  was 
starting  at  eleven  o'clock  to  come  back. to  this  place.     I 
wanted  it  very  much,  for  I  had  a  frightful  cold  (English 
colds  are  nothing  to  those  of  this  country)  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly depressed  and  miserable.     Not  that  I  had  any 
reason  but  illness  for  being  so,  since  the  Bostonians  had 
been  quite  astounding  in  their  demonstrations.     I  never 
saw  anything  Uke  them  on  Christmas  Eve:     But  it  is  a 
bad  country  to  be  unwell  and  travelling  in;  you  are  one 
of  say  a  hundred  people  in  a  heated  car,  with  a  great 
stove  in  it,  and  all  the  little  windows  closed,  and  the 
hurrying  and  banging  about  are  indescribable.    The  at- 
mosphere is  detestable,  and  the  motion  often  all  but  in- 
tolerable.    However,  we  got  our  dinner  here  at  eight 
o[clock,  and  plucked  up  a  little,  and  I  made  some  hot 
gin  punch  to  drink  a  merry  Christmas  to  all  at  home  in. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  were  both  very  dull. 
I  have  been  in  bed  all  day  until  two  o'clock,  and  here  I 
am  now  (at  three  o'clock)  a  little  better.    But  I  am  not 
fit  to  read,  and  I  must  read  to-night.     After  watching  the 
general  character  pretty  closely,  I  became  quite  sure  that 
Dolby  was  wrong  on  the  length  of  the  stay  and  the  num- 
ber of  readings  we  had  proposed  in  this  place.    I  am  quite 
certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  national  peculiarities  that 
what  they  want  must  be  difficult  of  attainment.     I  there- 
fore a  few  days  ago  made  a  coup  d'etat,  s^nd  altered  the 
whole  scheme.    There  has  been  a  great  storm  here  for  a 
few  d£^ys,  and  the  streets,  though  wet,  are  becoming 
passable  again.     Dolby  and  Osgood  are  out  in  it  to-day 
on  a  variety  of  business,  and  left  in  grave  and  solemn 
state.     Scott  and  the  gasman  are  stricken  with  dumb 
concern,  pot  having  received  one  single,  letter  froija  home 
since  they  left.     What  their  wives  can  have  done  with 
the  letters  they  take  it  for  granted  they  have  written  is 
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the  stonny  speculation  at  the  door  of  my  hall  dressing- 
room  every  night. 

If  I  do  not  send  a  letter  to  Katie  by  this  mail,  it  will  be 
because  I  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  go  across  the  water 
to  Brooklyn  to-morrow  to  see  a  church,*  in  which  it  is 
proposed  that  I  shall  read  I  I  !  Horrible  visions  of  being 
put  in  the  pulpit  already  beset  me.  And  whether  the 
audience  will  be  in  pews  is  another  consideration  which 
greatly  disturbs  my  mind.  No  paper  ever  comes  out 
without  a  leader  on  Dolby,  who  of  course  reads  them  all, 
and  never  can  understand  why  I  don't,  in  which  is  he 
called  all  the  bad  names  in  (and  not  in)  the  language. 

We  always  call  him  P.  H.  Dolby  now,  in  consequence 
of  one  of  these  graceful  specimens  of  literature  describing 
him  as  the  "pudding-headed." 

I  fear  that  when  we  travel  he  will  have  to  be  always 
before  me,  so  that  I  may  not  see  him  six  times  in  as  many 
weeks.  However,  I  shall  have  done  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
this  very  next  week! 

Friday. 
I  managed  to  read  last  night,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do.     To-day  I  am  so  very  unwell,  that  I  have  sent 
for  a  doctor;  he  has  just  been,  and  is  in  doubt  whether 
I  shall  not  have  to  stop  reading  for  a  while. 

To  Miss  Dickens. 

Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  Yore. 
Monday,  Thirtieth  December,  1867. 

I  am  getting  all  right  again.  I  have  not  been  well, 
been  very  low,  and  have  been  obUged  to  have  a  doctor; 
a  very  agreeable  fellow  t  indeed,  who  soon  turned  out 
to  be  an  old  friend  of  Olliffe's.  He  has  set  me  on  my 
legs  and  taken  his  leave  *' professionally,"  though  he 
means  to  give  me  a  call  now  and  then. 

No  news  here.  All  going  on  in  the  regular  way.  I 
read  in  that  church  I  told  you  of,  about  the  middle  of 
January.  It  is  wonderfully  seated  for  two  thousand  peo- 
ple, and  is  as  easy  to  speak  in  as  if  they  were  two  hun- 
dred.   The  people  are  seated  in  pews,  and  we  let  the 

*  Plymouth  Church, — Ed.       f  l^r.  Pordyce  Barker.— Ed.       ^ 
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p^ws,  I  stand  on  a  small  platform  from  which  the 
pulpit  will  be  removed  for  the  occasion!  I  I  emerge 
from  the  vestry  I  I  I  On  Friday  next  I  shall  have  read 
a  fourth  of  my  whole  list,  besides  having  had  twelve 
days'  holiday  when  I  first  came  out.  So  please  God  I 
shall  soon  get  to  the  half,  and  so  beguj  to  work  hope- 
fully round* 

I  suppose  you  were  at  the  Adelphi  on  Thursday  night 
last.  Nothing  is  being  played  here  soarqely  that  is  not 
founded  on  my  books— "Cricket,''  '< Oliver  Twist,''  "Our 
Mutual  Friend,''  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  every  night, 
I  can't  get  down  Broadway  for  my  own  portrait;  ^nd 
yet  I  live  almost  as  quietly  in  this  hotel,  as  if  I  wero  at 
the  office,  and  go  in  and  out  by  a  side  door  just  as  I  nught 
there. 

I  shall  be  curious  to  know  who  were  at  Gad's  Hill  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  how  you  (as  they  say  in  this  ooun' 
try)  ''got  along."  It  is  exceedingly  cold  here  again,  after 
two  or  three  quite  spring  days. 

Ever  your  affectionate  Father. 

To  Miss  HoGARTa. 

WES'mmsTijR  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  York, 
Fridiiy,  Third  January,  1868. 

My  dearest  Georgy — ^To-night,  I  read  out  the  first 
quarter  of  my  list.  It  seems  impossible  to  devise  any 
scheme  for  getting  the  tickets  into  the  people's  hands 
without  the  intervention  of  speculators.  The  people 
will  not  help  themselves;  and,  of  course,  the  speculators 
and  all  other  such  prowlers  throw  as  great  obstacles  in 
Dolby's  way  (an  Englishman's)  as  they  possibly  can. 
He  may  be  a  little  injudicious  into  the  bargain.  Last 
night,  for  instance,  he  met  one  of  the  '* ushers"  (who 
show  people  to  their  seats)  coming  in  with  Kelly.  It  is 
against  orders  that  any  one  employed  in  front  should  go 
out  during  the .  readings,  and  he  took  this  man  to  task 
in  the  British  manner.  Instantly  the  free  and  independ* 
ent  usher  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  off.  Seeing  whioh, 
all  the  other  free  and  independent  ushers  (some  twenty  iq 
number)  put  on  their  hats  and  walked  off,  leaving  us  ab» 
Bolutely  devoid  and  destitute  of  a  staff  for  to-night.  One 
has  siftce  b§w  iroproyised;  but  it  w^  ft  small  matter  to 
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raise  a  stir  and  ill  will  about,  especially  as  one  of  our  men 
was  equally  in  fault. 

We  have  a  regular  clerk,  a  BostoniaH,  whose  name  is 
Wild.  He,  Osgood,  Dolby,  Kelly,  Scott,  George  the  gas- 
man, and  perhaps  a  boy  or  twoj  constitute  txiy  body- 
guard. It  seems  a  large  number  of  people,  but  the  busi- 
ness cannot  be  done  with  fewer.  The  speculator^  buying 
the  front  seats  to  sell  at  a  premium  (and  we  hav^  found 
instances  of  this  being  done  by  merchants  iti  good  posi-* 
tioni),  and  the  public  perpetually  pitching  into  Dolby 
for  selling  them  back  seats,  the  result  is  that  they  won't 
have  the  back  seats,  send  back  their  tickets,  write  and 
print  volumes  on  the  subject,  atid  detei*  others  ft*om 
coming. 

Tell  Plorn,  with  my  love,  that  1  think  be  will  find  him- 
self much  interested  at  that  college,*  and  that  it  is  very 
likely  he  may  make  some  acqUaintan<5es  there  that  will 
hereafter  be  pleasant  and  useful  to  him*  Sir  Sydney 
Dacres  is  the  best  of  friends.  I  have  a  letter  fn>m  Mrs. 
Hulkes  by  this  post,  wherein  the  boy  encloses  a  violet, 
no^  lying  on  the  table  before  me.  Let  her  khow  that  it 
arrived  safely,  and  retaining  its  colour.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  Mary  would  have  asked  Chorley  for  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  am  very  glad  she  ultimately  did  fto.  I  am 
sorry  that  Harry  lost  his  priae,  but  believe  it  was  not  his 
fault*  Let  him  know  ikat,  with  my  love.  I  would  have 
written  to  him  by  this  mail  in  answer  to  his,  but  for  other 
occupation.  Did  I  tell  you  that  my  landlord  made  me  a 
drink  (brandy,  rum,  and  snow  the  principal  ingtedients) 
called  h  *'  Rocky  Mountain  sneezer'*?  Or  that  the  favour- 
ite drink  before. you  get  up  is  an  "eye-opener''?  Or  that 
Roberts  (second  landlord),  no  sooner  saw  me  on  the  night 
of  the  first  fir^,  than,  with  hia  property  blafcing,  he  in* 
sisted  oh  taking  me  down  into  a  roomful  of  hot  smoke  to 
drink  brandy-and-water  with  him?  We  have  not  been 
on  fire  again,  by  the  bye,  more  than  once. 

There  has  been  another  fall  of  snow,  succeeded  by  a 
heAVy  thaw.  I  have  laid  down  my  sledge,  and  taJken  up 
my  cAtriage  again  in  consequencei  I  am  nearly  all  right, 
but  cannot  get  rid  of  an  intolerable  cold  in  the  head.  No 
more  newsi 

♦  The  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. — Ed. 
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To  Miss  Hogarth. 
Parker  House,  Boston,  U.S.,  Fourth  January ^  1868. 

I  write  to  you  by  this  opportunity,  though  I  really 
have  nothing  to  tell  you.  The  work  is  hard  and  the 
climate  is  hard.  We  made  a  tremendous  hit  last  night 
with  "Nickleby*'  and  '*  Boots/'  which  the  Bostonians 
certainly  on  the  whole  appreciate  more  than  "  Copper- 
field 'M  Dolby's  business  at  night  is  a  mere  nothing,  for 
these  people  are  so  accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
that  one  of  these  immense  audiences  will  fall  into  their 
places  with  an  ease  amazing  to  a  frequenter  of  St.  James's 
Hall.  And  the  certainty  with  which  they  are  all  in, 
before  I  go  on,  is  a  very  acceptable  mark  of  respect.  I 
must  add,  too,  that  although  there  is  a  conventional 
familiarity  in  the  use  of  one's  name  in  the  newspapei-s  as 
"Dickens,"  "Charlie,"  and  what  not,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
see  that  familiarity  in  the  writers  themselves.  An  in- 
scrutable tone  obtains  in  journalism,  which  a  stranger 
cannot  understand.  If  I  say  in  common  courtesy  to  one 
of  them,  when  Dolby  introduces,  "I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  interest  in  me,"  or  so  forth,  he  seems  quite 
shocked,  and  has  a  bearing  of  perfect  modesty  and  pro- 
priety. I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  suppose 
their  printed  tone  to  be  the  public's  love  of  smartness, 
but  it  is  immensely  difficult  to  make  out.  All  I  can  as 
yet  make  out  is,  that  my  perfect  freedom  from  bondage, 
and  at  any  moment  to  go  on  or  leave  off,  or  otherwise 
do  as  I  like,  is  the  only  safe  position  to  occupy. 

Again;  there  are  two  apparently  irreconcilable  con- 
trasts here.  Down  below  in  this  hotel  every  night  are 
the  bar  loungers,  dram  drinkers,  drunkards,  swaggerers, 
loafers,  that  one  might  find  in  a  Boucicault  play.  With- 
in half  an  hour  is  Cambridge,  where  a  delightful  domestic 
life — simple,  self-respectful,  cordial,  and  affectionate — is 
seen  in  an  admirable  aspect.  All  New  England  is  primi- 
tive and  puritanical.  All  about  and  around  it  is  a  puddle 
of  mixed  human  mud,  with  no  such  quality  in  it.  Per- 
haps I  may  in  time  sift  out  some  tolerably  intelligible 
whole,  but  I  certainly  have  not  done  so  yet.  It  is  a  good 
sign,  may  be,  that  it  all  seems  immensely  more  difficult 
to  understand  than  it  was  when  I  was  here  before. 

Felton  left  two  daughters.     I  have  only  seen  the  eld- 
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est,  a  very  sensible,  frank,  pleasant  girl  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  perhaps,  rather  like  him  in  the  face.  A  striking- 
looking  daughter  of  Hawthorne's  (who  is  also  dead)  came 
into  my  room  last  night.  The  day  has  slipped  on  to 
three  o'clock,  hence  this  sudden  break  off. 

Ever  affectionately. 

To  Miss  Dickens. 
Philadelphia,  Monday t  Thirteenth  January ^  1868. 

My  dearest  Mamie — I  write  you  this  note,  a  day  *  later 
than  your  aunt's,  not  because  I  have  anything  to  add  to 
the  httle  I  have  told  her,  but  because  you  may  like  to 
have  it. 

We  arrived  here  last  night  towards  twelve  o'clock,  more 
than  an  hour  after  our  time.  This  is  one  of  the  immense 
American  hotels  (it  is  called  the  Continental) ;  but  I  find 
myself  jiist  as  quiet  here  as  elsewhere.  Everything  is 
very  good  indeed,  the  waiter  is  German,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  house  servants  seem  to  be  coloured  people. 
The  town  is  very  clean,  and  the  day  is  as  blue  and  bright 
as  a  fine  Italian  day.  But  it  freezes  very  hard.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barney  Williams,  with  a  couple  of  servants,  and  a 
pretty  little  child-daughter,  were  in  the  train  each  night, 
and  1  talked  with  them  a  good  deal.  They  are  reported 
to  have  made  an  enormous  fortune  by  acting  among  the 
Calif orni an  gold-diggers.  My  cold  is  no  better,  for  the 
cars  ai-e  so  intolerably  hot,  that  I  was  often  obliged  to  go 
and  stand  upon  the  break  outside,  and  then  the  frosty 
air  was  biting  indeed.  The  great  man  of  this  place  is  one 
Mr.  Child8,t  a  newspaper  proprietor,  who  was  waiting 
for  me  at  the  station  (always  called  dep6t  here)  with  his 
carriage. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  home  accounts  of 
Christmas  Day.  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
we  were  in  very  low  spirits  on  that  day.  I  began  to  be 
unwell  with  my  cold  that  morning,  and  a  long  day's 
travel  did  not  mend  the  matter.  We  scarcely  spoke 
(except  when  we  ate  our  lunch),  and  sat  dolefully  staring 
out  of  window.     I  had  a  few  affectionate  words  from 


♦  He  had  written  on  January  12th  fo  Mi«s  Hogarth. 

t  George  William  Childs,  the  publisher  and  philaaithropist. — Edj 
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Chorley,  dated  from  my  room,  on  Christmas  morning, 
and  will  write  him,  probably  by  this  mail,  a  brief  ac- 
knowledgment. I  find  it  necessary  (so  oppressed  am  I 
with  this  American  catarrh,  as  they  call  it)  to  dine  at 
three  o'clock  instead  of  four,  that  I  may  have  more  time 
to  get  voice,  so  that  the  days  are  short  and  letter-writing 
is  not  easy. 

If  I  could  only  get  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  hold 
my  head  up  and  dispense  with  my  pocket-handkerchief 
for  five  minutes,  I  should  be  all  right. 

To  Charles  Dickons,  Jr. 

Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  yoRK, 
Wednesday^  Fifteenth  Janmry,  X868. 

My  pjjab  Cbari^ey— Finding  your  letter  here  this  after- 
noon on  my  return  from  Philadelphia  (where  I  have  been 
reading  two  nights),  I  take  advantage  of  a  spare  half- 
hour  in  which  to  answer  it  at  once.  ,  .  .  I  have  not 
been  very  well  generally,  and  am  oppressed  (and  I  begin  to 
think  that  I  probably  shall  be  until  I  leave)  by  a  true 
American  qold,  which  I  hope,  for  the  comfort  of  human 
nature,  m^-y  be  peculiar  to  only  one  of  the  four  quarters 
pf  the  workl.  The  work,  too,  is  very  severe.  But  I  am 
going  on  at  the  same  tremendous  rate  evep^ where.  ' '  Doc* 
tor  Marigold''  made  a  great  hit  here,  and  is  looked  forward 
to  at  Boston  with  special  interest.  I  go  to  Boston  for 
another  fortnight,  on  end,  the  twenty-fourth  of  February. 
The  railway  journeys  distress  me  greatly.  I  get  out  into 
the  open  air  (upon  the  break),  and  it  snows  and  blows, 
and  the  tr^n  bumps,  and  the  steam  flies  at  me,  until  I 
am  driven  in  ugain, 

I  will  not  pass  my  original  bound  of  eighty-foiur  read- 
ings in  all,  My  niind  was  made  up  ae  to  that  loaig  ago. 
It  will  be  quite  enough.  What  with  travelling,  and  get- 
ting ready  for  reading,  and  reading,  the  days  are  pretty 
fully  occupied.  Not  the  less  so  because  I  rest  very  in- 
differently at  night. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  kind  and  considerate,  and 
desire  to  be  most  hospitable  besides.  But  I  cannot  ac» 
cept  hospitality,  and  never  go  out,  except  at  Boston,  or 
I  should  not  be  fit  for  the  labour.  When  Dolby  leaves 
me,  Osgood  has  to  go  into  the  hall  from  the  platform 
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door  every  night,  and  see  how  the  public  are  seating 
themselves.  It  is  very  odd  to  see  how  hard  he  finds  it 
to  look  a  couple  of  thousand  people  in  the  face,  on  which 
head,  by  the  bye,  I  notice  the  papers  to  take  "Mr. 
Dickens's  extraordinary  composure*'  (their  great  phrase) 
rather  ill,  and  on  the  whole  to  imply  that  it  would  be 
taken  as  a  suitable  compliment  if  I  would  stagger  on  to 
the  platform  and  instantly  drop,  overpowered  by  the 
spectacle  before  me. 

Dinner  is  annoimced  (by  Scott,  with  a  stiff  neck  and 
a  aore  throat),  and  I  must  break  off  with  love  to  Bessie 
and  the  incipient  Wenerableses.  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  your  distinguished  parent  that  Philadelphia  has 
discovered  that  ''he  is  not  like  the  descriptions  we  have 
read  of  him  at  the  little  red  desk.  He  is  not  at  all  fop- 
pish in  appearance.  He  wears  a  heavy  moustache  and 
a  Vandyke  beard,  and  looks  like  a  well-to-do  Philadel- 
phian  gentleman.'' — Ever,  my  dear  Charley, 

Your  affectionate  Father. 


To  Miss  Dickens. 
Philadelphia,  Thursday,  Twenty-third  January,  1868. 

When  I  wrote  to  your  aunt  by  the  last  mail,  I  acci- 
dentally omitted  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  helping 
Anne.  So  I  will  begin  in  this  present  writing  with  refer- 
ence to  her  sad  position.  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  you 
to  be  guided  by  an  exact  knowledge  of  her  want$.  Try 
to  ascertain  from  herself  what  means  she  has,  whether 
her  sick  husband  gets  what  he  ought  to  have,  whether 
she  is  pinched  in  the  articles  of  necessary  clothing,  bed- 
ding, or  the  like  of  that;  add  to  this  intelligence  your 
own  observation  of  the  state  of  things  about  her,  and 
supply  what  she  most  wants,  and  help  her  where  you 
find  the  greatest  need.  The  question,  in  the  case  of  so 
old  and  faithful  a  servant,  is  not  one  of  so  much  or  so 
little  money  on  my  side,  but  how  most  efficiently  to  ease 
her  mind  and  help  her.  To  do  this  at  once  kindly  and 
sensibly  is  the  only  consideration  by  which  you  have  to 
be  guided.     Take  carte  blanche  from  me  for  all  the  rest. 

My  Washington  week  is  the  first  week  in  February, 
beginning  on  Monday,  third.  The  tickets  are  sold,  and 
the  President  is  coming,  and  the  chief  members  of  the 
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Cabinet,  and  the  leaders  of  parties,  and  so  forth,  are  com- 
ing; and,  as  the  Holly  Tree  Boots  says:  "That's  where 
it  is,  don't  you  see!" 

We  are  not  a  bit  too  soon  here,  for  the  whole  country 
is  beginning  to  be  stirred  and  shaken  by  the  presidential 
election,  and  trade  is  exceedingly  depressed,  and  will  be 
more  so.  Faniiy  Kemble  lives  near  this  place,  but  had 
gone  away  a  day  before  my  first  visit  here.  She  is  going 
to  read  in  February  or  March.  Du  Chaillu  has  been  lec- 
turing out  West  about  the  gorilla,  and  has  been  to  see 
me:  I  saw  the  Cunard  steamer  Persia  out  in  the  stream, 
yesterday,  beautifully  smart,  her  flags  flying,  all  her 
steam  up/  and  she  only  waiting  for  her  mails  to  slip  away. 
She  gave  me  a  horrible  touch  of  home-sickness. 

When  the  First  of  March  arrives,  and  I  can  say  "next 
month,'*  I  shall  begin  to  grow  brighter.  A  fortnight's 
reading  in  Boston,  too,  will  help  me  on  gaily,  I  hope  (the 
work  so  far  off  tells).  It  is  impossible  for  two  people  to 
be  more  affectionately  attached  to  a  third,  I  really  be- 
lieve, than  Fields  and  his  wife  are  to  me;  and  they  are  a 
landmark  in  the  prospect. 

To  Miss  Hogarth. 
Baltimore,  Wednesday,  Twenty-ninth  January,  1868. 

As  I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  before  starting  to  Phila- 
delphia, I  begin  my  letter  this  morning.  It  has  been 
snowing  hard  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  though  this 
place  is  as  far  south  as  Valentia  in  Spain. 

They  are  a  bright  responsive  people  here,  and  very 
pleasant  to  read  to.  I  have  rarely  seen  so  many  fine  faces 
in  an  audience.  I  read  here  in  a  charming  little  opera- 
house  built  by  a  society  of  Germans,  quite  a  delightful 
place  for  the  purpose.  I  stand  on  the  stage,  with  a  drop- 
curtain  down,  and  my  screen  before  it.  The  whole  scene 
is  very  pretty  and  complete,  and  the  audience  have  a 
''ring"  in  them  that  sounds  in  the  ear.  Distances  and 
travelling  have  obUged  us  to  reduce  the  list  of  readings 
by  two,  leaving  eighty-two  in  all.  Of  course  we  after- 
wards discovered  that  we  had  finally  settled  the  list  on  a 
Friday!  I  shall  be  halfway  through  it  at  Washington, 
of  course,  on  a  Friday  also,  and  my  birthday! 

Dolby  and  Osgood,  who  do  the  most  ridiculous  things 
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to  keep  me  in  spirits  (I  am  often  very  heavy,  and  rarely 
sleep  much),  have  decided  to  have  a  walking-match  at 
Boston,  on  Saturday,  Twenty-ninth  February.  Begin- 
ning this  design  in  Joke,  they  have  become  tremendously 
in  earnest,  and  Dolby  has  actually  sent  home  (much  to 
his  opponent's  terror)  for  a  pair  of  seamless  socks  to  walk 
in.  Our  men  are  hugely  excited  on  the  subject,  and  con- 
tinually make  bets  on  "the  men.''  Fields  and  I  are  to 
walk  out  six  miles,  and  'Hhe  men''  are  to  turn  and  walk 
round  us.  Neither  of  them  has  the  least  idea  what  twelve 
miles  at  a  pace  is.  Being  requested  by  both  to  give  them 
"a  breather"  yesterday,  I  gave  them  a  stiff  one  of  five 
miles  over  a  bad  road  in  the  snow,  half  the  distance  up- 
hill. I  took  them  at  a  pace  of  four  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  and  you  never  beheld  such  objects  as  they  were 
when  we  got  back;  both  smoking  like  factories,  and  both 
^  obliged  to  change  everything  before  they  could  come  to 
dinner.  They  have  the  absurdest  ideas  of  what  are  tests 
of  walking  power,  and  continually  get  up  in  the  maddest 
manner  and  see  how  high  they  can  hick  the  wail!  The 
wainscot  here,  in  one  place,  is  scored  all  over  with  their 
pencil-marks.  To  see  them  doing  this — Dolby,  a  big 
man,  and  Osgood,  a  very  little  one,  is  ridiculous  beyond 
description. 


To  Samuel  Cartwright. 
Baltimore,  Wednesday ,  Twenty*nmth  January ,  1868. 

My  dear  Cartwright — As  I  promised  to  report  my- 
self to  you  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  as  I  have 
some  leisure  this  morning,  I  am  going  to  lighten  my  con- 
science by  keeping  my  word. 

I  am  going  on  at  a  great  pace  and  with  immense  suc^ 
cess.  Next  week,  at  Washington,  I  shall,  please  God,  have 
got  through  half  my  readings.  The  remaining  half  are 
all  arranged,  and  they  will  carry  me  into  the  third  week 
of  April.  It  is  very  hard  work^  but  it  is  brilliantly  paid. 
The  changes  that  I  find  in  the  country  generally  (this 
place  is  the  least  changed  of  any  I  have  yet  seen)  exceed 
my  utmost  expectations.  I  had  been  in  New  York  a 
couple  of  days  before  I  began  to  recognise  it  at  all;  and 
the  handsomest  part  of  Boston  was  a  black  swamp  when 
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I  saw  it  five-and-twenty  years  ago.     Considerable  ad- 
vances, too,  have  been  made  socially. 

One  of  the  most  comical  spectacles  I  have  ever  seen  In 
my  life  was  "church/'  with  a  heavy  sea  on,  in  the  saloon 
of  the  Cunard  eteaxner  Coming  out.  The  officiating  min- 
ister, an  extremely  modest  young  man,  was  brought  in 
between  two  big  stewards,  exactly  as  if  he  were  coming 
up  to  the  scratch  in  a  prize-fight.  The  fihip  was  tolling 
and  pitching  so,  that  the  two  big  stewards  had  to  stop 
and  watch  their  opportunity  of  making  a  dart  at  the 
reading-desk  with  their  reverend  charge,  during  which 
pause  he  held  on,  now  by  one  steward  and  now  by  the 
other,  with  the  feeblest  expression  of  countenance  and 
no  legs  whatever.  At  length  they  made  a  dart  at  the 
wrong  moment,  and  one  steward  was  immediately  be- 
held alone  in  the  extreme  perspective,  while  the  other  and 
the  reverend  gentleman  hdd  on  by  the  mast  in  the  middle 
of  the  saloon — which  the  latter  embraced  with  both 
arms>  as  if  it  were  his  wife.  All  this  time  the  congrega- 
tion was  breaking  up  into  sects  and  sliding  away;  every 
sect  (as  in  nature)  pounding  the  other  s^ct.  And  when 
at  last  the  reverend  gentleman  had  been  tumbled  into 
his  place)  the  desk  (a  looise  one,  put  Upon  the  dining'^ 
table)  deserted  from  the  church  bodily,  and  went  over 
to  the  purser.  The  scene  was  so  extraordinarily  ridicu- 
lous, and  was  made  so  much  more  so  by  the  exemplary 
gravity  of  all  concerned  in  it,  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
before  the  service  b^g&n. 

This  is  one  of  the  places  where  Butler  carried  it  with 
80  high  a  hand  in  the  war,  and  where  the  ladies  used  to 
spit  when  they  passed  «i  Northern  soldier*  It  still  wears, 
I  fancy,  a  look  of  sullen  remembrance.  (The  ladies  are 
remarkably  handsome,  with  an  Eastern  look  upon  them, 
dress  with  a  strong  dense  of  colour,  and  make  a  brilliant 
audience.)  The  ghost  of  slavery  haunts  the  houses;  and 
the  old^  untidy,  incapable,  lounging,  shatobling  black 
serves  you  as  a  free  man.  Free  of  course  he  ought  to  be; 
but  the  stupendous  absurdity  of  making  him  h  voter 
glares  out  of  every  roll  of  his  eye)  stretch  of  his  mouth> 
and  bump  of  his  head.  I  have  a  strodg  impression  that 
the  race  must  fade  out  of  the  States  very  fast.  It  never 
can  hold  its  own  against  a  striving,  restless,  shifty  people. 
In  the  penitentiaiy  here)  the  other  day«  in  a  room  full  of 
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all  blacks  (too  dull  to  be  t*ught  a»y  of  the  work  in  hand), 
was  one  young  brooding  fellow,  veiy  like  a  black  irbino- 
ceroa.  He  sat  glowering  at  life,  as  if  it  were  just  e^du^^ 
able  at  dinner  time,  until  four  of  bia  fellows  began  to  sing, 
most  unmelodiously,  a  part  song.  He  then  set  up  a  dis- 
mal howl,  and  pounded  bis  face  on  a  form.  I  took  hin;i 
to  have  been  rendered  quite  desperate  by  having  learnt 
anything.  I  send  my  kind  regard  to  Mrs.  Cartwrigbt, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  she  anayou  have  no  new  fwnily 
distresses  or  anjweties,    I  am  always,  my  dear  Oartwright, 

Cordially  yours. 

To  W.  WiLKiE  Collins. 

P^LAPELPHiA,  Thtrty-flrst  January ^  I$68. 

My  PEAH  WlliKi^ — ^Your  letter,  dated  on  the  eleventh, 
reached  me  here  this  morning.  Mine  will  be  brief,  as  it 
must  go  on  to  New  York  presently,  and  there  is  much 
snow  on  the  Line.  .  .  .  Wherever  I  go  they  play  my 
books,  with  my  name  in  big  letters,  "Oliver  Twist ''  was 
at  Baltimore  when  I  left  it  last  Wednesday.  "Pick- 
wick'' is  here,  and  "Dot  and  the  Carrier''  are  here. 
"Pickwick"  was  at  New  York  too  when  I  last  passed 
that  way;  so  was  "Our  Mutual  Friend";  so  was  "No 
Thorougnfare." 

We  are  getting  now  among  smaller  halls,  but  the  audi- 
ences are  immense.  "Marigold"  here  last  night  (for  the 
first  time)  bowled  Philadelphia  clean  over,  I  go  on  to 
Washington  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall  be  halfway 
through  my  Readings  on  Friday,  my  birthday.  God 
bless  you.  Ever  affectionately,  j 

To  Miss  Diokens. 

PmiiADELPHiA,  Fridc^,  Th/irty-firsi  January,  1863. 

My  PI3AREST  MAMiE—From  a  letter  Wilkie  has  written 
to  me,  it  seems  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "No 
Thoroughfare"  drama  is  a  real,  genuine,  and  great  suQ- 
ces8.  It  is  drawing  immensely,  and  seem^  to  '^go"  with 
great  effect  and  applause. 

"Doctor  Marigold*'  here  last  n^ht  (for  the  first  time) 
was  an  immense  success,  and  all  Philadelphia  is  going  to 
rush  at  once  for  tickets  for  the  two  PMfst/iniy.>.<qTx  f^y^. 
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wells  the  week  after  next.  The  tickets  are  to  be  sold 
to-morrow,  and  great  excitement  is  anticipated  in  the 
streets.  Dolby  not  being  here,  a  clerk  will  sell,  and  will 
probably  wish  himself  dead  before  he  has  done  with  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Chorley  writes  to  you  on  the 
legacy  question  because  he  wishes  you  to  understand  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  changing  his  mind,  and  at  the 
bottom  I  descry  an  honest  desire  to  pledge  himself  as 
strongly  as  possible.  You  may  receive  it  in  that  better 
spirit,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  I  am  now  going  out  in  a 
sleigh  (and  four)  with  unconceivable  dignity  and  grandeur. 

Third  February,  1868. 

*  Articles  of  Agreement  entere4  into  at  Baltimore,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  this  Third  day  of  February 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  between  George  Dolby,  British  subject,  alioB 
the  Man  of  Ross,  aud  James  R.  Osgood,  American  citizen, 
alias  the  Boston  Bantam. 

Whereas,  some  Bounce  having  arisen  between  the  above 
naen  in  reference  to  feats  of  pedestrianism  and  agility, 
they  have^  agreed  to  settle  their  differences  and  prove 
wJiQ  is  the  better  man,  by  means  of  a  walking-match  for 
two  hats  a  side  and  the  glory  of  their  respective  countries; 
and  whereas  they  agree  that  the  said  match  shall  come 
off,  whatsoever  the  weather,  on  the  Mill  Dam  Road  out- 
side Boston,  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  this 
present  month;  and  whereas  they  agree  that  the  per- 
sonal attendants  on  themselves  during  the  whole  walk, 
and  also  the  umpires  and  starters  and  declarers  of  victory 
in'  the  match  shall  be  James  T.  Fields  of  Boston,  known 
in  sporting  circles  as  Massachusetts  Jemmy,  and  Charles 
Dickens  of  Falstaff's  Gad's  Hill,  whose  surprising  per- 
formances (without  the  least  variation)  on  that  truly 
national  instrument,  the  American  catarrh,  have  won  for 
him  the  well-merited  title  of  the  Gad's  Hill  Gasper: 

1.  The  men  are  to  be  started,  on  the  day  appointed,  by 
Massachu3etts  Jemmy  and  The  Gasper. 

2.  Jemmy  and  The  Gasper  are,  on  some  previous  day, 

*  It  was  at  Baltimore  that  Dickens  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
walking-match,  which  should  take  place  on  his  return  to  Boston, 
and  he  drew  up  a  set  of  humorous  "articles." — Ed. 
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to  walk  out  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  miles  an  hour 
by  The  Gasper's  watch,  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  one  hour  and  a  half  they  are  to  care- 
fully note  the  place  at  which  they  halt.  On  the  match's 
coming  off  they  are  to  station  th^nselves  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  at  that  precise  point,  and  the  men  (keeping 
clear  of  them  and  of  each  other)  are  to  turn  round  them, 
right  shoulder  inward,  and  walk  back  to  the  starting 
point.  The  man  declared  by  them  to  pass  the  starting 
point  first  is  to  be  the  victor  and  the  winner  of  the  match. 

3.  No  jostling  or  fouling  allowed. 

4.  All  cautions  or  orders  issued  to  the  men  by  the  um- 
pires, starters,  and  declarers  of  victory  to  be  considered 
final  and  admitting  of  no.  appeal. 

5.  A  sporting  narrative  of  the  match  to  be  written  by 
The  Gasper  within  one  week  after  its  coming  off,  and  the 
same  to  be  duly  printed  (at  the  expense  of  the  subscribers 
to  thase  articles)  on  a  broadside.  The  said  broadside  to 
be  framed  and  glazed,  and  one  copy  of  the  same  to  be 
carefully  preserved  by  each  of  the  subscribers  to  these 
articles. 

6.  The  men  to  show  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  walk- 
ing at  six  o'clock  precisely,  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston, 
when  and  where  a  dinner  will  be  given  them  by  The  Gas- 
per. The  Gasper  to  occupy  the  chair,  faced  by  Massa- 
chusetts Jemmy.  The  latter  promptly  and  formally  to 
invite,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  date  of  these  presents, 
the  following  guests  to  honour  the  said  dinh^  with  their 
presence;  that  is  to  say  [here  follow  the  names  of  a  few 
of  his  friends,  whom  he  wished  to  be  invited]. 

Now,  lastly.  In  token  of  their  accepting  the  trusts 
and  offices  by  these  articles  conferred  upon  them,  these 
articles  are  solemnly  and  formally  signed  by  Massaohut 
setts  Jemmy  and  by  the  Gad's  Hill  Gasper,  as  well  as  by 
the  men  themselves. 

Signed  by  the  Man  of  Ross,  otherwise  George  Dolby. 
Signed  by  the  Boston  Bantam,  otherwise  James  R. 

Osgood. 
Signed  by  Massachusetts  Jemmy,  otherwise  James 

T.  Fields. 
Signed  by  the  Gad's  Hill  Gasper,  otherwise  Charles 
Dickens. 

21 
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To  Charles  Lanman. 

WASHiNQtoN,  Fifth  Fdfruairy,  1868. 

My  DBAit  StR — Allow  mfe  to  thank  you  most  cordially 
for  your  kind  letter^  and  for  its  accompanyiikg  books.  I 
have  a  particular  love  for  books  of  travel,  and  shall  wan- 
der into  the  "Wilds  of  America''  with  great  interest.  I 
have  also  received  your  charming  Sketch  [''Autumnal 
Foliage  in  America"]  with  great  pleasure  and  admiration* 
Let  me  thank  you  for  it  heartily.  As  a  beautiful  sug- 
gestion of  nature  associated  with  this  country,  it  shall 
have  a  quiet  place  on  the  walls  of  my  house  as  long  as  I 
live. 

Your  reference  to  my  dear  friend  Washington  Irving 
rehewu  the  vivid  impressions  reawakened  in  my  mind  at 
Baitimord  the  other  day.  I  saw  his  fine  face  for  the  last 
time  in  that  city.  He  came  there  from  New  York  to 
pass  a  dsky  or  two  with  me  before  I  went  westward,  and 
they  were  madd  among  the  most  memorable  of  toy  life  by 
his  delightful  fancy  and  genial  humout'.  Some  imknown 
admirer  of  his  books  and  mine  sent  to  the  hotel  a  most 
enormous  mint  jUlep,  wreathed  with  flowers.  We  sat, 
one  oil  either  side  of  it,  with  great  solemnity,  but  the 
solemnity  Was  of  very  short  duration.  It  was  quite  an 
enchanted  julep,  and  carried  us  among  innumerable  peo- 
ple and  plac^  that  we  both  knew.  The  julep  held  out 
far  into  the  night,  and  my  memory  never  saw  him  aft^- 
ward  otherwise  than  as  bending  over  it,  with  his  straw, 
with  an  attempted  gravity  (after  some  an^dote,  Involv* 
ing  some  wonderfully  droll  and  delicate  observation^  of 
character),  and  then,  as  his  eyes  caught  mine,  melting 
into  that  captivating  laugh  of  his  which  was  the  brightest 
and  best  I  have  ever  hearf*-^Dear  Sir,  with  many  thanks, 

Faithfully  yours. 

To  Miss  Dickens. 
Baltimore,  U.S.,  Tuesday,  Eleventh  February,  1868. 
The  weather  ha$  been  desperately  severe,  and  my  cold 
quite  as  bad  as  ever.  I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  my- 
self on  my  birthday  at  Washington.  It  was  Observed  as 
much  as  though  I  were  a  little  boy.  Flowers  and  gar- 
lands (of  the  most  exquisite  kind)  bloomed  all  over  the 
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room;  letters  radiant  with  goed  wishes  poured  in;  a 
Bhirt  pin,  a  handsome  ailver  travelling  bottle,  a  set  of 
gold  dxirt  studs,  and  a  aet  of  gold  sleeve  linka  were  on 
the  dinner  table.  After  ''Boota,"  at  night,  the  whole 
audienee  rose  and  remained  (Secretaries  of  State,  Presir 
dent's  faaiily.  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  and  so  forth) 
standiiE^  and  cheering  until  I  went  back  to  the  table  and 
made  them  a  little  speech.  On  the  same  august  day  (rf 
the  3rear  I  was  received  by  the  President,  a  man  with  a 
very  remarkable  and  determined  face.  Each  of  ua  looked 
at  each  other  very  hard,  and  each  of  us  managed  the 
interview  (I  think)  to  the  satisfaotion  of  the  other.  In 
the  Qutcar  room  waa  sitting  a  certain  simbumt  General 
Blair,  with  m«iy  evideaaces  of  the  ws^r  upon  him.  He 
got  up  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  then  I  found  he  hftd 
been  out  in  the  prairie  with  me  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  That  afternoon  my  "catarrh''  was  in  such  a  state 
that  Charles  Sumner,  coming  in  at  five  o'clock  and  find- 
ing me  covered  with  mustard  poultice,  and  apparently 
voiceless,  turned  to  Dolby  and  said:  '*  Surely,  Mr.  Dolby, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  oaa  read  to-night."  Sa>^  Dolby: 
*■  Sir,  I  have  told  the  dear  Chief  so  four  times  torday, 
and  I  have  been  very  anxious.  But  you  have  no  idea 
how  he  will  change  when  he  gets  to  the  little  table,'' 
After  five  minutes  of  the  little  table,  I  was  not  (for  the 
time)  even  hoarse.  The  frequent  experience  of  this  rer 
turn  of  force  when  it  is  wanted  saves  me  a  vast  amount 
of  anxiety. 
Think  of  ray  dreaming  of  Mrs.  Bouncer  each  night  1 1 ! 


To  Miss  Hogarth. 
PwiL^PFLPHiA,  Thvmsday,  Thirteenth  Fdnvwy,  1808. 
M?  PBARiJST  Gborgy— 'Nothing  will  induce  the  people 
to  believe  in  the  farewells.  At  Baltimore  on  Tuesday 
jught  (a  very  brilliant  night  indeed),  they  aaked  as  they 
Q^me  out:  ^'Wben  will  Mr.  Dickens  read  here  again?" 
"Never."  ^'Nonaensel  Not  come  back,  after  such 
houses  ae  these?  Come.  Say  when  he'll  read  again." 
Just  the  same  here.  We  could  as  soon  persuade  them 
that  J  am  the  President,  as  that  I  am  going  to  read  here 
(ox  the  last  time  to-morrow  night. 
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There  is  a  child  of  the  Barney  Williams's  in  this  house 
— a  little  ^rl — ^to  whom  I  presented  a  black  doll  when  I 
was  here  last.  I  have  seen  her  eye  at  the  keyhole  since 
I  began  writing  this,  and  I  think  she  and  the  doll  are 
outside  still.  "  When  you  sent  it  up  to  me  by  the  coloured 
boy/'  she  said  after  receiving  it  (coloured  boy  is  the  term 
for  black  waiter),  ''I  gave  such  a  cream  that  mdt  came 
running  in  and  creamed  too,  'cos  she  fort  I'd  hurt  my- 
self.  But  I  creamed  a  cream  of  joy."  She  had  a  friend 
to  play  with  her  that  day,  and  brought  the  friend  with 
her,  to  my  infinite  confusion.  A  friend  all  Btockinjgs,  and 
much  too  tall,  who  sat  on  the  sofa  very  far  back,  with 
her  stockings  sticking  stiffly  out  in  front  of  her,  anid  glared 
at  me  and  never  spake  word.  Dolby  found  us  confronted 
in  a  sort  of  fascination,  like  serpent  and  bird. 


To  Miss  Hogarth. 
New  Yokk,  Monday^  Seventeenth  February,  1868. 
"True  American"  still  sticking  to  me.  But  I  am 
always  ready  for  my  work,  and  therefore  don't  much 
mind.  Dolby  and  the  Mayor  of  New  Haven  alternately 
embrace  and  exchange  mortal  defiances.  In  writing  out 
some  advertisements  towards  midnight  last  night,  he 
made  a  very  good  mistake..  "The  reading  will  be  com- 
prised within  two  ndnvies,  and  the  audience  are  earnestly 
entreated  to  be  seated  ten  hours  before  its  commence- 
ment." 

■  The  weather  has  been  finer  lately,  but  the  streets  are 
in  a  horrible  condition,  through  half-melted  snow,  and 
it  is  now  snowing  again.  The  walking-match  (next  Sat- 
urday week)  is  already  in  the  Boston  papers!  I  suppose 
half  Boston  will  turn  out  on  the  occasion.  As  a  sure  way 
of  not  being  conspicuous,  "the  men"  are  going  to  walk 
in  flannel  I  They  are  in  a  mingled  state  of  comicality  and 
gravity  about  it  that  is  highly  ridiculous.  Yesterday 
being  a  bright  cool  day,  I  took  Dolby  for  a  "buster"  of 
eight  miles.  As  everybody  here  knows  me,  the  spectacle 
of  our  splitting  up  the  fashionable  avenue  (the  only  way 
out  of  town)  excited  the  greatest  amazement.  No  doubt 
thcU  will  be  in  the  papers  to-morrow.  I  give  a  gorgeous 
banquet  to  eighteen  (ladies  and  gentlemen)  after  the 
match.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields,  Do.  Ticknor,  Longfell6w 
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and  his  daughter,  Lowell,  Holmes  and  his  wife,  etc.  etc. 
Sporting  speeches  to  be  made,  and  the  stakes  (four  hats) 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  winner. 

My  ship  will  not  be  the  Cuba  after  all.  She  is  to  go 
into  dock,  and  the  Russia  (a  larger  ship,  and  the  latest 
built  for  the  Cunard  line)  is  to  take  her  place. 

*  «  ♦  m:  m:  * 

To  Charles  Fechter. 
Washington,  Twenty-fourth  Fdtrtiary,  1868. 

My  dear  Fechter— Your  letter  reached  me  here  yes* 
terday. 

My  dear  fellow,  consider  yourself  my  representative. 
Whatever  you  do,  or  desire  to  do,  about  the  play,  I  fully 
authorise  beforehand.  Tell  Webster,  with  my  regard, 
that  I  think  his  proposal  honest  and  fair;  that  I  think 
it,  in  a  word,  like  himself;  and  that  I  have  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  good  faith  and  liberality. 

As  to  making  money  of  the  play  in  the  United  States 
here,  Boucicault  has  filled  Wilkie's  head  with  golden 
dreams  that  have  nothing  in  them.  He  makes  no  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that,  wherever  I  go,  the  theatres  (with 
my  name  in  big  letters)  instantly  begin  playing  versions 
of  my  books,  and  that  the  moment  the  Christmas  num- 
ber came  over  here  they  pirated  and  played  "No  Thor- 
oughfare." Now,  I  have  enquired  into  the  law,  and  am 
extremely  doubtful  whether  I  could  have  prevented  this. 
Why  should  they  pay  for  the  piece  as  you  act  it,  when 
they  have  no  actors,  and  when  all  they  want  is  my  name, 
and  they  can  get  that  for  nothing. 

Wilkie  has  uniformly  written  of  you  enthusiastically. 
In  a  letter  I  had  from  him,  dated  the  Tenth  of  January, 
he  described  your  conception  and  execution  of  the  part 
in  the  most  glowing  terms.  "Here  Fechter  is  magnifi- 
cent.'^  "  Here  his  superb  playing  brings  the  house  down." 
'*I  should  call  even  his  exit  in  the  last  act  one  of  the  sub- 
tlest and  finest  things  he  does  in  the  piece."  *'  You  can 
hardly  imagine  what  he  gets  out  of  the  part,  or  what  he 
makes  of  his  passionate  love  for  Marguerite."  These  ex^ 
pressions,  and  many  others  like  them,  crowded  his  letter. 

I  never  did  so  want  to  see  a  character  played  on  the 
stage  as  I  want  to  see  you  play  Obenreizer.    As  the  play 
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was  going  when  I  last  heard  of  it>  I  have  mttie  hdp^ 
that  I  MAt  Be6  it  yet.  Please  God,  your  Adelphi  df^ 
ing-room  will  be  irradiated  with  the  noble  pred^hee  of 
"Never  Wrong"  (if  you  are  acting),  abotit  the  evening 
<rf  Monday,  the  FoUrth  of  May! 

I  am  doing  enornlous  bui)ine^«  It  is  a  ^^Atying  life} 
away  from  all  I  love,  but  I  hop©  that  the  time  will  soon 
begin  to  spin  away.  Among  the  many  changes  that  I 
find  here  is  the  comfortable  change  that  the  people  are 
in  general  extremely  coil^derate,  ahd  Very  observant  of 
my  pt-ivaoy.  Generally,  they  ate  vety  good  audiences 
indeed.  They  d6  not  (I  think)  pefCeive  tduch^  of  art 
to  he  art;  but  they  are  responsive  to  the  broad  resUltd  of 
such  touches.  "Doctor  Marigold"  is  a  gt^at  favourite, 
aiid  they  laugh  8o  Unrestrainedly  at  "The  Trial"  fpoiii 
"Pickwick''  (Which  you  nevdt  heard),  that  it  has  grown 
about  half  k^  long  again  as  it  used  to  be. 

If  I  could  send  you  a  "braridy  06cktail"  by  post  I 
would.  It  is  a  highly  meritorious  dram,  which  I  hope  to 
prfeseilt  to  you  at  Gad's.  My  New  York  landlord  made 
me  a  "ROcky  Mountain  stieeier,"  which  appea!^  to  me 
to  be  compounded  of  all  the  spirits  ever  heard  Of  in  the 
world,  with  bitt^l^,  leihon,  sugar,  and  l^now;  Yoil  can 
only  make  a  true  "sneezer"  when  the  snow  is  iying  Ofi 
the  ground. 

There,  my  dcat  boy,  my  paper  id  out,  and  I  am  going 
to  read  "Ooppetfieldi"  Count  always  on  my  fidelity  and 
true  attachment,  and  look  out,  as  I  have  already  said, 
for  a  distinguished  visitor  about  Monday,  the  Fourth  or 
May.-«-Ever,  toy  dear  Ftehter, 

Your  cordial  and  aifedtlonate  Frieud. 

To  Miss  IIogarth. 
Boston,  Tht^^dtty,  Twentu-smxrOh  fnktuoBti^s  18dS. 
I  have  very  little  news  to  give  you  in  return  for  your 
budget.  The  walking-^toatch  vA  to  cotae  off  on  Saturday, 
and  Fields  dnd  I  weUt  over  the  ground  yesterday  to 
measure  the  miles.  We  went  at  a  tremendous  pafce. 
The  oonditiou  Of  the  ground  is  something  lndesl5ribable, 
from  half-melted  snow,  running  water,  and  sheets  and 
blocks  of  ice.  The  two  performers  have  not  the  faiftttet 
notion  Of  the  wragbt  of  the  task  they  have  undertAketii 
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In  the  first  excitement  of  the  presidential  impeachment, 
our  houses  instantly  wont  down.  Nothing  in  this  coun- 
try ]^U  long,  wd  I  tbipk  the  public  may  be  heartily 
tired  of  the  JPregident's  na-me  by  the  Ni»th  pf  lijlg^rch, 
wb^n  I  re^d  9i't  a  considerable  oigtanqe  from  h^re.  So 
behold  me  with  $.  whole  week's  holidg^y  in  view!  The 
Boatoa  ^udienc^  have  come  to  regard  the  readings  wd 
their  reader  a^  their  peculiar  property;  and  you  would 
be  at  once  amused  and  pleaded  if  you  could  see  the  curi- 
ovts  we^y  in  whipb  they  seerp  to  plume  tbem3elve8  on  both. 
Tbey  have  taken  to  applauding  too  whenever  they  I^uj^h 
or  cry,  ^nd  the  result  is  very  inspiriting.  I  shalj  remain 
b^e  until  Saturday,  the  Seventh,  but  shall  not  read  here, 
after  tp-morrow  ni^ht,  until  the  First  of  April;  when  I 
begin  my  Boston  fp^rewells,  m^  in  number. 

Friday^  Twenty-eighth, 

It  b^*  been  pnpwiug  all  nigbt,  md  the  city  i3  in  «.  mis- 
erable condition.  We  had  ^  fine  hou^e  la^t  night,  for 
'* Carol •'  mi  "Trial,''  ^nd  sucb  an  entbusi^tic  one  th^t 
they  persisted  iu  0-  call  3-fter  the  "Carol,"  and,  while  I 
was  out,  covered  the  little  table  with  flowers.  There  is 
a  lull  in  the  e^pitement  about  the  President,  but  the  arti- 
ples  pf  impe^phment  are  to  be  produced  this  afternoon, 
and  then  it  may  set  in  again.  Osgood  came  into  pamp 
Icist  nigbt  from  selling  in  remote  places,  and  reports  that 
at  Ropbe^ter  md  Buffalp  (both  places  near  the  frontier),, 
Canada  people  bought  tickets,  who  bad  struggled  acro^P 
the  frozen  nyer  md  clambered  over  all  sorts  of  obstruc- 
tions to  get  tbepit  Some  of  these  h^lls  turn  put  to  be 
smaller  th^n  represented,  but  I  have  no  doubt,  to  use  m 
America.^  ^prepsion,  that  we  shall  "get  along.'' 

To-mprrow  fortnight  we  purpose  being  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  md  then  we  sba-ll  turn  back  and  really  begip  tp 
wi»a  vPf  I  have  got  to  know  the  "Carol"  so  well  that 
I  pft^'t  remember  it,  and  opcasionally  go  dodging  about 
in  the  ^H4pst  mftp*ner  to  pick  up  lo^t  pieces,  Tbey, took 
it  so  tremw4ousJy  last  night  that*!  was  stopped  every 
five  minutes.  Ope  poor  young  giri  in  mourning  burst 
into  a  p^^^on  pf  grief  about  Tiny  Tim,  and  was  taken 
pyt.    TTiis  i«  all  my  news. 

Each  of  the  pedestrians  is  endeavoMring  to  persuade 
tb?  oth^r  to  t^ke  ^pmethiftg  unwholesome  More  starting. 
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To  Miss  Dickens. 

Boston,  Monday,  Second  March,  1868. 

A  heavy  gale  of  wind  and  a  snowstorm  oblige  me  to 
write  suddenly  for  the  Cunard  steamer  a  day  earlier  than 
usual.  The  railroad  between  this  and  New  York  wijl 
probably  be  stopped  somewhere.  After  all  the  hard 
weather  we  have  had,  this  is  the  worst  day  we  have  seen. 

The  walking-match  came  off  on  Saturday,  over  tre- 
Oiendously  difficult  ground,  against  a  biting  wind,  and 
through  deep  snow-wreaths.  It  was  so  cold,  too,  that 
our  hair,  beards,  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  were  frozen  hard, 
and  hung  with  icicles.  The  course  was  thirteen  miles. 
They  were  close  together  at  the  turning-point,  when 
Osgood  went  ahead  at  a  splitting  pace  and  with  extraor- 
dinary endurance,  and  won  by  half  a  mile.  Dolby  did 
very  well  indeed,  and  begs  that  he  may  not  be  despised. 
In  the  evening  I  gave  a  very  splendid  dinner.  Eighteen 
covers,  most  magnificent  flowers,  and  such  table  decora- 
tion as  was  never  seen  in  these  parts.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  great  success,  and  everybody  was  delighted. 

My  holiday-making  is  simply  thorough  resting,  except 
on  Wednesday,  when  I  dine  with  Longfellow.  We  are 
not  quite  determined  whether  Mrs.  Fields  did  not  desert 
our  colours,  by  coming  on  the  ground  in  a  carriage,  and 
having  bread  soaked  in  brandy  put  into  the  winning  man's 
mouth  as  he  steamed  along.  She  pleaded  that  she  would 
have  done  as  much  for  Dolby,  if  he  had  been  ahead,  so 
we  are  inclined  to  forgive  her.  As  she  had  done  so  much 
for  me  in  the  way  of  flowers,  I  thought  I  would  show  her 
a  sight  in  that  line  at  the  dinner.  You  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it.  Two  immense  crowns;  the  base  of  the 
choicest  exotics;  and  the  loops,  oval  masses  of  violets. 
In  the  centre  of  the  table  an  immense  basket,  overflowing 
with  enormous  bell-mouthed  lilies;  all  round  the  table  a 
bright  green  border  of  wreathed  creeper,  with  clustering 
roses  at  intervals;  a^rose  for  every  button-hole,  and  a 
bouquet  for  every  lady.  They  made  an  exhibition  of  the 
table  before  dinner  to  numbers  of  people. 

P.  H.  has  just  come  in  with  a  newspaper,  containirig  a 
reference  (in  good  taste!)  to  the  walking-matqh.  He  posts 
it  to  you  by  this  post. 

It  is  telegraphed  that  the  storm  prevails  over  an  iiih 
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mense  extent  of  country,  and  is  just  the  same  at  Chicago 
as  here.  I  hope  it  may  prove  a  wind-up.  We  are  get- 
ting sick  of  the  sound  of  sleigh-bdls  even. 

Your  account  of  Anne  has  greatly  interested  me. 


To  Charles  Fechter. 

Syracuse,  U.S.  OF-AifBiacA, 
Sunday  Night,  Eighth  March,  1868. 

My  dear  Fechter — I  am  here  in  a  most  wonderful  out* 
of-the-world  place,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  begun  to  be 
built  yesterday,  and  were  going  to  be  imperfectly  knocked 
together  with  a  nail  or  two  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I 
am  in  the  worst  inn  that  ever  was  seen,  and  outside  is  a 
thaw  that  places  the  whole  country  under  water.  I  have 
looked  out  of  window  for  the  people,  and  I  can't  find  any 
people.  I  have  tried  all  the  wines  in  the  house,  and  there 
are  only  two  wines,  for  which  you  pay  six  shillings  a 
bottle,  or  fifteen,  according  as  you  feel  disposed  to  change 
the  name  of  the  thing  you  ask  for.  (The  article  never 
changes.)  The  bill  of  fare  is  "in  French,"  and  the  prin- 
cipal article  (the  carte  is  printed)  is  "Paettie  de  shay." 
I  asked  the  Irish  waiter  what  this  dish  was,  and  he  said: 
**It  was  the  name  the  steward  giv'  to  oyster  patties — 
the  Frinch  name."  These  are  the  drinks  you  are  to  wash 
it  down  with:  "Mooseux,"  "Abasinthe,"  "Curacco," 
"Marschine,"  "Annise,"  and  "Margeaux"! 

I  am  growing  very  home-sick,  and  very  anxious  for  the 
Twenty-second  of  April;  on  which  day,  please  God,  I 
embark  for  home.  I  am  beginning  to  be  tired,  and  have 
been  depressed  all  the  time  (except  when  reading)  and 
have  lost  my  appetite.  I  cannot  tell  you — but  you  know, 
and  therefore  why  should  I? — how  overjoyed  I  shall  be 
to  s^  you  again,  my  dear  boy,  and  how  sorely  I  miss  a 
dear  friend,  and  how  sorely  I  miss  all  art,  in  these  parts. 
No  disparagement  to  the  country,  which  has  a  great  future 
in  reserve,  or  to  its  people,  who  are  very  kind  to  me. 

I  mean  to  take  my  leave  of  readings  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  in  a  final  series  in  England  with  Chappell.  This 
will  come  into  the  way  of  literary  work  for  a  time,; for, 
after  I  have  rested — don't  laugh — ^it  is  a  grim  reality — I 
riiAll  hftve  to  turn  my  mind  to— bal    ha  I    ha  I — ^tp-^ha! 
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hal  ha  I  (more  sepulchrally  than  before) — ^the — the 
Christmas  Number  I  I  I  I  feel  as  if  I  had  murdered  a 
Christmas  number  yeard  ago  (perhaps  I  did!)  eXxd  ite 
ghost  perpetually  haunted  mt.  Nevertheless  in  some 
blessed  rest  at  Gad's,  we  will  talk  over  stage  matters,  and 
all  matters,  in  an  even  way,  and  see  what  we  can  make 
of  them,  please  God.  Be  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  in  Lon- 
don one  evening,  aftef  xiisembarkiilg,  without  coming 
round  to  the  theatt-e  to  embrace  you,  my  dear  fellow. 

1  have  had  an  American  cold  (the  worst  in  the  world) 
since  Christmas  Day^  I  read  fout  times  a  Wtek>  with  the 
most  tremehdous  energy  I  can  bring  to  bfear  upon  it.  I 
traVd  about  pretty  heavily*  I  read  in  all  sorts  erf  places 
- — churches^  theatres,  cOncett  roomsi  lecture  h^ls»  Every 
night  I  read  I  am  described  (mostly  by  people  who  have 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  observing)  ftom  the  s<de  of  my 
boot  to  where  the  topmost  hair  of  my  hfead  ought  to  be 
but  is  not.  Sometimes  I  am  described  aa  being  "evi- 
dently nervous";  sometimes  it  id  rather  taken  ill  that 
"Mr.  Dickens  is  so  extraorcMnarily  composed."  My  eyes 
are  blue,  red,  gi*ey,  white,  green>  brown,  black,  haael,  vio- 
let, and  rainbow-'Ctdoured.  I  ftm  hkt  "a  well-to-do 
American  gentleman,"  and  the  Emptor  of  the  French, 
with  an  occasional  touch  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  i 
deterioration  from  the  attributes  of  our  famous  towns- 
man, Rufus  W*  B.  D*  Dodge  Grumshel*  Pickville*  I  say 
all  sorts  of  things  that  I  never  said,  go  to  all  sorts  of 
places  that  I  never  saw  or  heard  of,  and  have  done  all 
manner  of  things  (in  some  previous  state  of  existence  I 
Suppose)  that  have  quite  escaped  my  memory*  You  ask 
yout  friend  to  describe  what  he  is  about.  This  is  what  he 
fe  about,  every  day  and  hour  of  his  Am^Oan  life.-^Ever> 
my  dear  Fechter, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  hestfty  Fri^d. 

PS.— Don't  let  Madame  Fechter,  of  Marie,  of  Paul  for- 
get mel 

To  Miss  HoGARTn. 

Syracuse,  Sunday^  Eighth  Mardi,  1868. 
My  DBABEST  Gborgy — This  is  a  very  grim  plaoe  iti  a 
heavy  thaw,  and  a  most  deptei^sing  one.     The  hotel  abo 
is  surjKisingly  bad,  quite  a  triumph  in  that  WA|y«    Wl 
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stood  out  for  an  hour  in  the  melting  snow,  and  came  in 
again,  having  to  change  completely.  .  Then  we  sat  down 
by  the  stove  (no  fireplace),  and  there  we  are  bow.  We 
were  so  afraid  to  go  to  bed  l&st  night,  the.  rooms  were  so 
close  and  sour,  that  we  played  whist,  double  dummy,  till 
we  couldn't  bear  each  other  any  longer.  We  ha4  an  old 
buffalo  for  supper,  and  an  old  pig  for  bireakfast,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  I  don't  know  what  for  dinner  f\t  six. 
In  the  public  rooms  downstairs,  a  number  of  men  (speech- 
less) are  sitting  in  rocking-chairs,  with  their  feet  against 
the  window-frames,  staring  out  at  window  and  spitting 
dolefully  at  intervals.  Scott  is  in  tears,  and  George  the 
gasman  is  suborning  people  to  go  and  clean  the  hall,  which 
is  a  marvel  of  dirt. 

We  were  at  Albany  the  night  brfore  last  and  yesterday 
morning;  a  very  pretty  town,  where  I  am  to  read  on  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  This  day  week  we  hope  to 
wash  out  this  establishment  with  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
And  there  is  my  news,  except  that  your  last  letters  to  me 
in  America  must  be  posted  by  the  Cunard  steamer,  which 
will  sail  from  Liverpool  on  Saiurdayy  the  Fourth  of  April, 
These  I  shall  be  safe  to  get  before  embarking. 

I  send  a  note  to  Katie  (addressed  to  Mamie)  by  this 
mail. 

To  W.  C.  Macrbady. 

Springfield,  Mass.ji  Saturday ,  Twenty-first  March,  1868. 

My  dearbst  Macbbady — What  with  perpetual  reading 
and  travelling,  and  what  with  one  of  the  severest  winters 
ever  known,  your  co^s  of  fire  received  by  the  last  mail 
did  not  burn  my  head  so  much  as  they  might  have  done 
under  less  excusatory  circumstances.  But  they  scorched 
it  tool 

You  would  find  the  general  aspect  of  America  and 
Americans  decidedly,  much  improved.  You  would  find 
immeasurably  greater  consideration  and  respect,  for  your 
privacy  than  of  old.  You  would  find  a  steady  change 
for  the  better  everywhere,  except  (oddly  enough)  in  the 
railroads  generally,  which  seem  to  have  stood  still,  while 
everything  else  has  moved.  But  there  is  ai^  exception 
westward.  Thei-e  t\^  e;?cpress  trains  have  now  a  very  de- 
lightful carriage  called  a  ''drawing-room  car,''  literally  a 
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series  of  little  private  drawing-rooms,  with  sofas  and  a 
table  in  each,  opening  out  of  a  little  corridor.  In  each, 
too,  is  a  large  plate-glass  window,  with  which  you  can  do 
as  you  like.  As  you  pay  extra  for  this  luxury,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  move  towards  two  classes  of  passen- 
gers. When  the  railroad  straight  away  to  San  Francisco 
(in  six  days)  shall  be  opened  through,  it  will  not  only 
have  these  drawing-rooms,  but  sleeping-rooms  too;  a 
bell  in  every  little  compartment,  communicating  with  a 
steward's  pantry,  a  restaurant,  a  staff  of  servants,  marble 
washing-stands,  and  a  barber's  shop!  I  looked  into  one 
of  these  cars  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  it  was  very  ingeniously 
arranged  and  quite  complete. 

I  left  Niagara  last  Sunday,  and  travelled  on  to  Albany, 
through  three  hundred  miles  of  flood,  villages  deserted, 
bridges  broken,  fences  drifting  away,  nothing  but  tear- 
ing water,  floating  ice,  and  absolute  wreck  and  ruin.  The 
train  gave  in  altogether  at  Utica,  and  the  passengers  were 
let  loose  there  for  the  night.  As  I  was  due  at  Albany,  a 
very  active  superintendent  of  works  did  all  he  could  to 
"get  Mr.  Dickens  along,"  and  in  the  morning  we  resumed 
our  journey  through  the  water,  with  a  hundred  men  in 
seven-league  boots  pushing  the  ice  from  before  ns  with 
long  poles.  How  we  got  to  Albany  I  can't  say,  but  we 
got  there  somehow,  just  in  time  for  a  triumphal  "Carol" 
and  "Trial."  All  the  tickets  had  been  feold,  and  we  found 
the  Albanians  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  You  may 
imagine  what  the  flood  was  when  I  tell  you  that  we  took 
the  passengers  out  of  two  trains  that  had  their  fires  put 
out  by  the  water  four-and-twenty  hours  before,  and  cattle 
from  trucks  that  had  been  in  the  water  I  don't  know  how 
long,  but  so  long  that  the  sheep  had  begim  to  eat  each 
other!  It  was  a  horrible  spectacle,  and  the  haggard 
human  misery  of  their  faces  was  quite  a  new  study.  There 
was  a  fine  breath  of  spring  in  the  air  concurrently  with 
the  great  thaw;  but  lo  and  behold!  last  night  it  began 
to  snow  again  with  a  strong  wind,  and  to-day*  a  snowdrift 
covers  this  place  with  all  the  desolation  of  winter  once 
more:     I  never  was  so  tired  of  the  sight  of  snow. 

I  have  seen  all  our  Boston  friends,  exc^t  Curtis. 
Ticknor  is  dead.  The  rest  are  very  little  changed,  except 
that  Longfellow  has  a  perfectly  white  flowing  beard  and 
long  white  hair.     But  he  does  not  otherwise  look  old. 
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and  is  infinitely  handsoshePt than  he  wais.  I. have  beeil 
constantly,  with  them-  all,  and  they  have  always  talked 
DQuch  of  you.  It  is  thie  established  joke  that  B<I)ston  ig 
*'iDQy  native  place,"  and  we  hold  all  sorts  of  hearty  forer 
gatherings.  They  all  come  to. every  reading,  .and  are 
always  in  a  most  delightful  state  of  enthuslasuv.  They 
gaY«;n!ie  a  parting:  dinner  at  the  olub,  on  the  Thursday 
before /Qood  Friday.  To  pass  from  Boston  personal  to 
New  York  theatrical,  I  will  mention  here  that  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  my  New  York  hotel,  is  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  Niblo's,  and  the'niost'  active. '  Consequently  I  have 
seen  the  '^ Black  Crook"  and  the  "White  Fawn,"  in 
majesty,  from  ah  arm-chair  in  the  first  entrance,  P.S., 
mdrethdn  aace..  Of  these  astonishing  dramas,  I  beg  to 
report  (seriously)  that  I  have  found  no  human  creature 
"behind"  who.  hasthe  slightest  idea  wh^t  they  are  about 
(upon  my  honour,  my  dearest  Macreadyl),  and  that  hav- 
ing some  amiable  small  talk  with  a  neat  little.  Spapish 
woman,  who  is  the  premiere  dameuse,  I  asked,  her,  iii  jokey 
to  let  me  measure  heir  skirt  with  my  dress  glove.  Hold- 
ing the  glo  vie  by  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  I  found  the 
skirt  to  bfe  just  three  gloves  long,  and  yet  its  length  was 
much  in  excess  of  the  skirts  of  two  hundred  other  ladies^ 
whom  the  carp^aters  were  at  that  moment  getting  into 
their  places  for  a  transformation  scene,  on  revolving 
columns,  on  wires  ajid  "travellers"  in  iron  cradles^  up  in 
the  flies,  dbwn  in  the  cellars,  on  every  description  of  float 
that  Wilmot,  gone  distracted,  could  imagine! 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  Benvenuta's  marriage,  and  I 
think  her  husbiand  a  very  lucky  man.  Johnnie  has  my 
profound  sympathy  under  his  examinatorial  woes.  The 
noble  boy  will  give  me  Gavazzi  revised  and  enlarged,  !• 
expect,  when  I  next^  come  to  Cheltenham,  I  will  .give 
you  and  Mrs.  Macready  all  my  American  experiences  when 
you  come  to  London,  or,  better  still,  to  Gad's.  Mean- 
while I  send  my  hearty  love  to  all,  not  forgetting  dear 
Katie.  ' 

Niagara  is  not  at  all  spoiled  by  a  very  dizzy-looking 
suspension  bridge.  Is  to  have  another  still  nearer  to  the 
Horse-shoe  opened  in  July.  My  last  sight  of  that  scene 
(last  Sunday)  was  thus;  We  went  up  to  the  rapids  above 
the  Horse^shoe—say  two  miles  from  it — and  through  the 
great  cloud  Of  spray     Everything  iii  the  magnificent  val-: 
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ley — ^buildings,  forest,  high  banks,  air,  water,  everything 
— was  made  of  rainbow.  Turner's  most  imaginative  draw- 
ing in  his  finest  day  has  nothing  in  it  so  ethereal,  so  gor- 
geous in  fancy,  so  celestial.  We  said  to  one  another 
(Dolby  and  I),  "Let  it  evermore  remain  so,"  and  shut 
our  eyes  and  came  away. 
God  bless  you  and  all  dear  to  you,  my  dear  old  Friend! 
I  am  ever  your  affectionate  and  loving. 

To  James  T.  Fields. 

Aboard  the  Russia,  bound  for  Livi»pool, 

SundQyi,  TwerUy-sixth  AprU,  1868. 

My  dear  Fields— In  order  that  you  may  have  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  me,  I  begin  this  note  to-day  in  my 
small  cabin,  purposing  (if  it  should  prove  practicable)  to 
post  it  at  Queenstown  for  the  return  steamer. 

We  are  already  past  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  al- 
though our  course  was  seventy  miles  to  the  south,  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  ice  seen  by  Judkins  in  the  Scotia  on 
his  passage  out  to  New  York.  The  Russia  is  a  magnifi- 
cent ship,  and  has  dashed  along  bravely.  We  had  made 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  and  odd  miles  at  noon  to- 
day. The  wind,  after  being  a  little  capricious,  rather 
threatens  at  the  present  time  to  turn  against  us,  but  our 
run  is  already  eighty  miles  ahead  of  the  Russians  last  run 
in  this  direction^ — a  Tery  fast  one.  ...  To  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  report  the  Russia  in  the  highest  terms.  She 
rolls  more  easily  than  the  other  Cuhard  Screws,  is  kept 
in  perfect  order,  and  is  most  carefully  looked  after  in  ail 
departments.  We  have  had  nothing  approaching  to 
heavy  weather,  still  one  can  speak  to  the  trim  of  the  ship. 
Her  captain,  a  gentleman;  bright,  poUte,  good-natured, 
and  vigilant.  .  ,  . 

As  to  me,  I  am  greatly  better,  I  hope.  I  have  got  on 
my  right  boot  to-day  for  the  first  time;  the  "true  Amer- 
ican'' seems  to  be  turning  faithless  at  last;  and  I  made 
a  Gad's  Hill  breakfast  this  morning,  as  a  further  advance 
on  having  otherwise  eaten  and  drunk  all  day  ever  since 
Wednesday. 

You  will  see  Anthony  Trollope,  I  dare  say.  What  was 
my  amazement  to  see  him  with  these  eyes  come  aboard 
in  the  mail  tender  just  before  we  started!    He  had  GOiBi 
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out  in  the  Scotia  just  in  time  to  dasli  off  again  in  said 
tender  to  shake  hands  with  me,  knowing. me  to  be 
aboard  here.  It  was  most  heartily  done.  He  is  on  a 
special  mission  of  convention  with  the  United  States 
post-oflSice. 

We  have  been  {Picturing  your  movements,  and  have 
duly  checked, off  your  journey  home,  and  have  talked 
about  you  continually.  But  I  have  thought  about  you 
both,  even  much,  much  more.  You  will  never  know  how 
I  loved  you  both;  or  what  you  have  been  to  me  in  Amer- 
ica, and  will  always  be  to  me  everything;  or  how  fervently 
I  thank  you. 

All  the  working  of  the  ship  seems  to  be  done  on  my 
forehead.  It  is  scrubbed  and  holystoned  (my  head — ^not 
the  deck)  at  three  every  morning.  It  is  scraped  and 
swabbed  all  day.  Eight  pairs  of  heavy  boots  are  now 
clattering  on  it,  getting  the  ship  under  sail  again.  Legions 
of  ropes'-ends  are  flopped  upon  it  as  I  write. 

Thursday,  Thirtieth. 

Soon  after  I  left  off  as  above  we  had  a  gale  of  wind 
which  blew  all  night.  For  a  few  hours  on  the  evening 
side  of  midnight  there  was  no  getting  from  this  cabin  of 
mine  to  the  saloon,  or  vice  versd,  so  heavily  did  the  sea 
break  over  the  decks.  The  ship^  however,  made  nothing 
of  it,  and  we  were  all  right  again  by  Monday  afternoon. 
Except  for  a  few  hours  yesterday  (when  we  had  a  very 
light  head-wind),  the  weather  has  been  constantly  fav- 
ourable, and  we  are  now  bowling  away  at  a  great  rate, 
with  a  fresh  breeze  filUng  all  our  sails.  We  expect  to 
be  at  Queenstown  between  midnight  and'  three  in  the 
morning. 

I  hope,  my  dear  Fields,  you  may  find  this  legible,  but 
I  rather  doubt  it,  for  there  is  motion  enough  on  the  ship 
to  render  writing  to  a  landaiman,  however  accustomed  to 
pen  and  ink,  rather  a  difficult  achievement.  Besides 
which,  I  sUde  away  gracefully  from  the  paper,  whenever 
I  want  to  be  particularly  expressive.  .  .  ;  . 

,  sitting  opposite  to  me  at  breakfast,  always  has 

the  following  items:  A  large  dish  of  porridge  into  .which 
he  casts  slices  of  butter  and  a  quantity  of  sugar.  Two 
cup  of  tea.  A  steak.  Irish  stew.  Chutnee  and  marma- 
lade.    Another  deputation  of  two  has  solicited  a  reading 
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to-night*  Illustrious  novelist  has  unconditionally  and 
absolutely  declined.  More  love,  and  more  to  that,  from 
your  ever  affectionate  friend. 


To  THE  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson, 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Monday y  Eleventh  May,  1868. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Watson — I  am  delighted  to  have  your 
letter.  It  comes  to  me  like  a  faithful  voice  from  dear  old 
Rockingham,  and  awakens  many  memories. 

The  work  in  America  has  been  so  very  hard,  and  the 
winter  there  has  been  so  excessively  severe,  that  I  really 
have  been  very  unwell  for  some  months.  But  I  had  not 
been  at  sea  three  days  on  the  passage  home  when  I  be- 
came myself  again. 

If  you  will  arrange  with  Mary  Boyle  any  time  for  com- 
ing here,  we  shall  be  charmed  to  see  you,  and  I  will  adapt 
my  arrangements  accordingly.  I  make  this  suggestion 
because  she  generally  comes  here  early  in  the  summer 
season.  But  if  you  will  propose  yourself  q,nyhow,  giving 
me  a  margin  of  a  few  days  in  case  of  my  being  pre-engaged 
for  this  day  or  that,  we  will  (as  my  American  friends  say) 
"fix  it." 

What  with  travelling,  reading  night  after  night,  and 
speech-making  day  after  day,  I  feel  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  all  expression.  On  board  ship  coming  home, 
a  "deputation*'  (two  in  number,  of  whom  only  one  could 
get  into  my  cabin,  while  the  other  looked  in  at  my  win- 
dow) came  to  ask  me  to  read  to  the  passengers  that  even- 
ing in  the  saloon.  I  respectfully  replied  that  sooner  than 
do  it,  I  would  assault  the  captain,  and  be  put  in  irons. 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

To  James  T.  Fields. 
"Ali.  t^  Year  Round"  Office,  Fifteenth  May,  1868. 

My  dear  Fields — I  have  found  it  so  ejftremely  difiB- 
cult  to  write  about  America  (though  never  so  briefly) 
without  appearing  to  blow  trumpets  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  be  inconsistent  with  my  avowed  determination  not  to 
write  about  it  on  the  other,  that  I  have  taken  the  simple 
course  effclosed.     The  number  will  be  published  on  the 
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Sixth  of  ^ June.  It  appears  to  me. to  be  the  most  modeet 
and  manly  course,  and  to  derive  some  graceful  significance 
from  its  title. 

.  Thank  my  dear  Mrs.  Fields  from  me  for  her  delightful 
letter  received  on  the  sixteenth.  I  will  write  to  her  very 
soon,  and  tell  her  about  the  dogs.  I  would  write  by  this 
post,  but  that  Wills's  absence  (in  Sussex,  and  getting  no 
better  there  as  yet)  so  overwhelms  me  with  business  that 
I  can  scarcely  get  through  it. 

Miss  me?  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  but  how  do  I  miss  you! 
We  talt  about  you  both  at  Gad's  Hill  every  day  of  our 
livea.  And  I  never  see  the. place  looking  very  pretty 
indeed,  or  hear  the  birds  sing  all  day  long  and  tl^^  nightin- 
gales all  night,  without  restlessly  wishing  that  you  were 
both  there. 

With  best  love,'  arid  truest  and  most  enduring  regard, 
ever,  my  dear  Fields,  Your  most  affectionate. 

'  Everything  here  looks  lovely,  and  I  find  it  (you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear)  really  a  pretty  placel  I  have  seen  "  No 
Thoroughfare""  twice.  Excellent  things  in  it,  but  it  drags 
to  my  thinking.  It  is,  however,  a  great  flucoess  in  the 
country,'  and  is  now  getting  up  with  great  force  in  Paris. 
Fechter  is  ill,  and  was  ordered  off  to  Brighton  yesterday. 
Otherwise,  thank  God,  I  find  everything  well  and  thrivr 
ing.  You  and  my  dear  Mrs.  Fields  are  constantly  in  my 
mind.     Procter  greatly  better. 


To  W.  C.  Macbeady. 

GAb's  Hill,  Wednesday,  Tenffi  June,  18681 

My  pbabest  Macready — Since  my  return  from  Amer- 
iqa,  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  business  that  I  have 
not  had  tim^  even  to  write  to  you.  You  may  iinagine 
what  six  months  of  arrear  are  to  dispose  of;  added  to 
this,  Wills  haa  received  a  concussion  of  the  brain  (from 
an  accidwt  in  the  hunjtin^-field),  and  is  sent  away  by. the 
doctors,  a^d  strictljy  prohibited  from  even  writing  a  note. 
Consequently  all  the  business  and  money  details  qf  *' All 
the  Year, Round"  devolve  upon  me.  And  I  have  had  to 
get  them  up,  for  I  h^ve  never  had  experience  of  them. 
Then  I  an^  suddenly  entreated  to  go  to  Paris,  to  loo)^  after 
22 
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the  French  v«^ion  of  "No  Thoroughfare"  on  the  stage. 
And  I  go,  and  come  back,  leaving  it  a  great  success. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Macready  and  you  have  not  abandoned 
the  idea  of  coming  here?  The  expression  of  this  hope 
is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  object  of  this  present 
note.  May  the  amiable  secretary  vouchsafe  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  I 

The  undersigned  is  in  his  usual  brilliant  condition,  and 
indeed  greatly  disappointed  them  at  home  here,  by  com- 
ing back  "so  brown  and  looking  so  well.''  Katie,  Mary, 
and  Georgina  expected  a  wreck,  and  were,  at  first,  much 
mortified.  But  they  are  getting  over  it  now. — Ever,  my 
dearest  Macready,  Your  most  affectionate. 

To  Jambs  T.  Fielps. 
Gad's  Hill  Place,  Tuesday y  SeveWOi  Jv^,  1808. 
My  dear  Fields — I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  (and 
Mrs.  Fields,  to  whom  my  love)  until  I  should  have  seen 
Longfellow.  When  he  was  in  London  the  first  time  he 
came  and  went  without  reporting  himself,  and  left  me  in 
a  state  of  unspeakable  discomfiture.  Indeed^  I  should 
not  have  believed  in  his  having  been  here  at  all,  if  Mrs. 
Procter  had  not  told  me  of  Ins  calling  to  see  Procter. 
However,  on  his  return  he  wrote  to  me  from  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel,  and  1  went  up  to  town  to  see  him,  and  to 
make  an  appointment  for  his  coming  here.  He,  the  girls, 
and  Appleton,  came  down  last  Saturday  night  and  stayed 
until  Monday  forenoon.  I  showed  them  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country  that  could  be  shown  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  tjhey  finished  off  with  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
kitchens,  pantry,  wine-cellar,  pickles,  sauces,  servants' 
sitting-room,  general  household  stores,  and  even  the 
Cellar  Book,  of  this  illustrious  establishment.  Forster 
and  Kent  (the  latter  wrote  certain  verses  to  Longfellow, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  "Times,"  and  which  I 

sent  to  D )  came  down  for  a  day,'  and  I  hope  we  all 

had  a  really  "good  time.''  I  turned  out  a  CQuple  of  pos- 
tilions in  the  old  red  jacket  of  the  old  red  royal  Dover 
road,  for  our  ride;  and  it  was  like  a  holiday  ride  in  Eng- 
land fifty  years  ago.  Of  course  we  went,  to  look  at  the 
old  houses  at  Rocnester,  and  the  old  cathedral,  and  the 
old  castle/  and  the  house  for  the  six  poor  travellers  who, 
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"not  being  rogues  or  proctors,  shall  have  lodging,  enter- 
tainment, and  four  pence  each.^' 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  respect  paid  to  Longfellow 
here,  from  the  Queen  downward.  He  is  everywhere  re- 
ceived and  courted,  and  finds  (as  I  told  him  he  would, 
when  we  talked  of  it  in  Boston)  the  working-men  at  least 
as  well  acquidnted  with  his  books  as  the  classes  socially 
above  them.  .  .  . 

Last  Thursday  I  attended,  as  sponsor,  the  christening 
of  Dolby's  son  and  h^r — ^a  most  jolly  baby,  who  held  on 
tight  by  the  rector's  left  whisker  while  the  service  was 
performed.  What  time,  too,  his  little  sister,  connecting 
me  with  the  pony,  trotted  up  and  down  the  centre  aisle, 
noisily  driving  herself  as  that  celebrated  animal,  so  that 
it  went  very  hard  with  the  sponsorial  dignity. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  you  both  so  well  pleased  with  the 
Blind  Book  scheme.*  I  said  nothing  of  it  to  you  when 
we  were  together,  though  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  be* 
cause  I  wanted  to  come  upon  you  with  that  little  burst 
from  a  distance.  It  seemed  something  Uke  meeting  again 
when  I  remitted  the  money  and  thought  of  your  talking 
of  it. 

The  dryness  of  the  weather  is  amazing.  •  All  the  ponds 
and  surface-wells  about  here  are  waterless,  and  the  poor 
people  suffer  greatly.  The  people  of  this  village  have 
only  one  spring  to  resort  to,  and  it  is  a  couple  of  miles 
from  many  cottages.  I  do  not  let  the  great  dogs  swim 
in  the  canal,  because  the  people  have  to  drink  of  it.  But 
when  they  get  into  the  Medway  it  is  hard  to  get  them 
out  again.  The  other  day  Bumble  (the  son,  Newfound- 
land dog)  got  into  difficulties  among  some  floating  tim- 
ber, and  became  frightened.  Don  (the  father)  was  stand- 
ing by  me,  shaking  off  the  wet  and  looking  on  carelessly, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  he  perceived  oomething  amiss,  and 
went  in  with  a  bound  and  brought  Bumble  out  by  the 
ear.  The  scientific  way  in  whith  he  towed  him  along  was 
charming.  Ever  your  loving. 


*  A  copy  of  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  in  raised  letters  for  the 
use  of  the  billed,  had  been  printed  by  Dickens's  order  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  and  presented  by  him  to  that 
institution  in  this  year. — Ed.. 
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To  Henry  Fielding  Dickens.* 

Adelfhi  Hotel,  Livbrpool, 

Thursday,  Fifteenth  October,  1868. 

My  dear  Harry — I  have  your  letter  here  this  morning. 

Now,  observe  attentively.  We  must  have  no  shadow 
of  debt.  Square  up  everything  whatsoever  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  buy.  Let  not  a  farthing  be  outstand- 
ing on  any  account,  when  we  begin  with  your  -aUowance. 
Be  particular  in  the  minutest  detail, 

I  wish  to  have  no  secret  from  you  in  the  relations  we 
are  to  establish  together,  and  I  therefore  send  you  Joe 
Chitty's  t  letter  bodily.  Reading  it,  you  will  know  ex- 
actly what  I  know,  and  will  understand  that  I  treat  you 
with  perfect  confidence.  It  appears  to  me  tjhat  an  al- 
lowance of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a^  yea^r  will  be 
handsome  for  all  your  wants,  if  I  send  you  your  wines.  I 
mean  this  to  include  your  tailor^s  lalls  a^  well  as  every 
other  expense;  and  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  buy 
nothing  in  Cambridge,  and  to  take  credit  for  nothing  f  but 
the  clothes  with  whioh  your  tailor  provides  you.  As  soojgi 
as  you  have  got  your  furniture  accounts  in,  let  us  wipe 
all  those  preliminary  expenses  clean  out>.  and.I  will  tlien 
send  you  your  first  quarter. 

You  know  how  hard  I  work  for  what  I  get,  and  I  think 
you  know  that  I  never  had  money  help  fi:om  any  human 
creature  after  I  was  a  child.  You  know  that  you  are 
one  of  many  heavy  charges  on  me,  and  that  I ,  trust  to 
your  so  exercising  your  abilities  and  improving  the  ad- 
vantages of  your  past  expensive  education,  as  soon:  to 
diminish  this  charge.     I  say  no  more  on  that  head.     •   < 

Whatever  you  do,  above  all  other  things  keep  out  of  debt 
and  confide  in  me.  If  ever  you  findyouifsfelf.  on.the  verge 
of  any  perplexity  or  difficulty,,  come  to  me.  You  will  never 
find  me  hard  with  you  while  you  are  manly  and  truthful. . 

As  your  brothers  have  gone  away  one; by  one,  I  have 
written  to  each  of  them  what  I  am  now  going  to  write. to 
you.  You  know  that  you  have  never  been  hampered 
with  religious  forms  of  restraint,  and  that  with  mere  un- 

*  On  his  entering  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge^,  eb  an  u«4erg;l:^4^ate. 

t  Afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Chitty. — Ed.  -  '     '     •  -i'  j.  -    .^^ 
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nieai)ing.forDas.I  have  ,iip  sympathy.  But  I  mo^t  strongly 
and  affectipna.tely.jijjipi:ess  upon  ypu  the  priceless  valye 
of  tj;i^  ,New  T^atam^pty  and  tbe^tudy>Qf  that  book  ^.the 
ona.ujp^afldng.  gwdi^  ir^  .life.  .Deeply  rospecting  it,  and 
bowing  down,  before  th,e  character  of  our  Saviour,  a^ 
separated  from. the  vain  constructions  and  inventions  of 
men,  you  ^ax^j^i.gq.yery  wrong,  apd  will  always  preserve 
at=  heart  ^a.  true  spirit  of  yeswratign  and  humility,  Simi- 
Urjy  I  impress,  upon  you  the  h^bit  of  saying  a  Christian 
pr^yerj  every.  ;i^ight  anci .  iporning- . ,  These:  things,  have 
stood  iby.nie.All  tlwougfx  my-iife,  and  remember  that  I 
trii^d,4p  ron^^r  the  Nejsv  Te^tapae^t.intelljigible  to  you  and 
lovable  by»  jou  when  yoy  were  a  mejje  baby.-r-And  so  God 
[  you.        .  Ever  youjr  affectionate  Father. 


To  Mrs.  JameIs  T-  Fields. 

, .  pi*ASGOiY,  Wedi^iesday,  Sixteenth  December^  1868. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Fiei^ds —  .  .,  .  Firist,  as  you  are  curious 
about  the  "Oliver  murder,"  I  will  tell  you  about  that 
trial  .of  the  sa^ie  at  which,  ypu  ought  to  have  agisted. 
There;Were  abo^t  a  hundred  people  present  in  all.  I  have 
changed  my  st^ge,  •  Besides  that  back  s^r^pn  which  you 
k?iow  so  well,  there  are  two  large  screens  of  the  same 
colpiu")  ^et  oflf,  one  on  either  side,  like  the  "wings"  at  a 
the^l^re.  'And. besides  thepp  again,  we  have  a  quantity  of 
curtains  of  the  same  colouir,  with  which  to  close  in  any 
ividth  jof  room  iroipa  walj  ^Xf>  wall.  Consequently,  the 
figure  is  now  completely  isolated,  and  the  slightest  action. 
b^cQi3Cie3,;mu<jh  iDaore  important.  This  was  used  for  the 
firsij  time  i  on  the  oce^asipn.  ,But  behind  the  stage — the 
orchestra  f^eij^g  very  large  and  built  for  the  accommodar 
ti<>n5  of,  a  numeroiMB  ehoruST— there  was  ready,  o^  the  lev^l 
of  tl^^.pWfQrm,  a  very  long,  table,  beautifully  Bghted, 
witfb,  >^  Urgl^:  ^taff  of  men  r^ady:  to  open  oysters  ^nd  eet 
chaippagne-qprks  flying.  .  Directly  I  had  done,  the  screens 
heii^g  whisked  off  by  my;  people,  there  was  disclosed  one 
of  the  prettiest,  banquets  you  can  imagine;  and  when  all 
tt^erpieppiepaaie  up,,  and-the  gay  dresses  pf  the  ladies  weT^e, 
Ugl^t-^djifey  .Ifb^e  powerful  lights  of  mine,  the  scen^  wa« 
exquisitely,  pratty;  the  hall,  being  newly  decorated,  and. 
very  ,^leigan%;  and.  the  wholes  Ipoldng  Jik^  a  great  bed  of, 
fli>w^?p  »an4  ^wijond^*-  ..  .  ij- 
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Now,  you  must  know  that  all  this  company  were,  be- 
fore the  wine  went  round,  unmistakably  pale,  and  had 
horror-stricken  faces.  Next  morning  Harness  (Fields 
knows — Rev.  William — did  an  edition  of  Shakespeare — 
old  friend  of  the  Kembles  and  Mrs.  Siddons),  writing  to 
me  about  it,  and  saying  it  was  "  a  most  amazing  and  ter- 
rific thing,"  added,  "but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I 
had  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  upon  me  to  scream,  and 
that,  if  any  one  had  cried  out,  I  am  certain  I  should  have 
followed."  He  had  no  idea  that,  on  the  night,  Preistley, 
the  great  ladies'  doctor,  had  taken  me  aside  and  said: 
"  My  dear  Dickens,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  if  only  one 
woman  cries  out  when  you  murder  the  girl,  there  will  be 
a  contagion  of  hysteria  all  over  this  place."  It  is  im- 
possible to  soften  it  without  spoiling  it,  and  you  may  sup- 
pose that  I  am  rather  anxious  to  discover  how  it  goes  on 
the  Fifth  of  January  !  !  !  We  are  afraid  to  announce  it 
elsewhere,  without  knowing,  except  that  I  have  thought 
it  pretty  safe  to  put  it  up  once  in  DubUn.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Keeley,  the  famous  actress,  who  was  at  the  experiment: 
''What  do  you  say?  Do  it  or  not?"  "Why,  of  course, 
do  it,"  she  replied.  "Having  got  at  such  an  eflfect  as 
that,  it  must  be  done.  But,"  rolling  her  large  black  eyes 
very  slowly,  and  speaking  very  distinctly,  "the  public 
have  been  looking  out  for  a  sensation  these  last  fiftv 
years  or  so,  and  by  Heaven  they  have  got  it!"  With 
which  words,  and  a  long  breath  and  a  long  stare,  she  be- 
came speechless.  Again,  you  may  suppose  that  I  ain  a 
little  anxious! 

My  old  hkening  of  Boston  to  Edinburgh  has  been  con- 
stantly revived  within  these  last  ten  days.  There  is  a 
certain  remarkable  similarity  of  tone  between  the  two 
places.  The  audiences  are  curiously  alike,  exfcept  that 
the  Edinburgh  audience  has  a  quicker  sense  of  humour 
and  is  a  Kttle  more  genial.  No  disparagement  to*  Boston 
in  this,  because  I  consider  an  Edinburgh  audience  perfect. 

I  trust,  my  dear  Eiigenius,  that  you  have  recognised 
yourself  in  a  certain  Uncommercial,  and  also  some  small 
reference  to  a  name  rather  dear  to  you?  As  an  instance 
of  how  strangely  something  comic  springs  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  direst  misery,  look  to  a  succeeding  Uncommercial, 
called  "A  Small  Star  in  the  East,"  published  torday,  by 
the  bye.    I  have  described,  with  exaetnees,  iJhfe  poor  placei^ 
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into  whioh  1  went,  and  haw  the  people  behaved,  and  what 
they  said.  I  was  wretched,  looking  on;  and  yet  the  boiler- 
maker  and  the  poor  man  with  the  legs  filled  me  with  a 
sense  of  droUery  not  to  be  kept  down  by  any  pressure. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  place,  compounded  of  mists 
from. the  highlands  and  smoke  from  the  town  factories, 
is  crushing  my  eyebrows  as  I  write,  and  it  rains  as  it  never 
does  rain  anywhere  else,  and  always  does  rain  here.  It 
is  a  dreadfi^  plaoe,  though  much  improved  and  possess- 
ing a  deal  of  public  spirit.  Improvement  is  beginning  to 
knock  tjie  old  town  of  Edinburgh  about,  here  and  there; 
but  the  Oanongate  and  the  most  picturesque  of  the  hor- 
rible courts  and  wynds  are  not  to  be  easily  spoiled,  or 
made  fit  for  the  poor  wretches  who  people  them  to  hve  in. 
Edinburgh  is  so  changed  as  to  its  notabilities,  that  I  had 
the  only  three  men  left  of  the  Wilson  and  Jeffrey  time  to 
dine  with  me  there,  last  Saturday. 

I  think  you  will  find  "Fatal  Zero"  (by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald) a  very  curious  analysis  of  a  mind,  as  the  story 
advances;  A  new  beginner  in  "A.  Y.  R."  (Hon.  Mrs. 
Clifford,  Kinglake's  sister),  who  wrote  a  story  in  the  series 
just  finished,  called  "The  Abbot's  Pool,"  has  just  sent  me 
another  story.  .  I  have  a  strong  impression  that,  with  care, 
she; will  step  into  Mrs.  GaskelFs  vacant  place.  Wills  is  no 
better,  and  I  have  work  enough  even  in  that  direction. 

God  bless  the  woman  with  the  black  mittens  for  making 
me  laugh  go  this  morning!  I  take  her  to  be  a  kind  of 
public-spirited  Mrs.  Sparsit,  and  as  such  take  her  to  my 
bosom.  God  bless  you  both,  my  dear  friends,  in  this 
Christmas  and  New  Year  time,  and  in  all  times,  seasons, 
and  places,  and  send  you  to  Gad's  Hill  with  the  next 
flowezis!  Ever  your  most  affectionate. 

To  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  Dickens.* 

My  dearest  Pborn — I  write  this  note  to-day  because 
your  going  away  is  much  upon  my  mind,  and  because  I 
want  you  to  have  a  few  parting  words  from  me  to  think 
of  now  and  then  at  quiet  times.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
I  love  you  dearly,  and  am  very,  very  sorry  in  my  heart 

*  This  letter,  written  in  1868,  was  given  by  Charles  Dickens  to 
his  youngei^  «qi^  ch^  the  day  of  his  departure  for  Australia. — ^Ed. 
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to  pftTt  with  you.  •  But  this  Kfe  is  half  made  up  of  part- 
ings, and  these  pains  must  be  borne.  It  ii  my  comfort 
and  my  sincere  conviction  that  you  are  going  to  try  the 
life  for  which  you  are  fitted  best.  I  think  its  freedom  and 
wildness  more  suited  to  you  than  any  ea|:periment  in  a 
study  or  office  would  ever  have  been;  and  without  that 
training,  you  could  have  followed  no  other  suitable 
occupation. 

What  you  have  already  wanted  until  now  has  been  a 
set,  steady,  constant  purpose.  I  therefore  exhort  you  to 
persevere  in  a  thorough  determination  to  do  whatever 
you  have  to  do  as  well  as  you  can  do  it.  I  Was  not  so 
old  as  you  are  now  when  I  first  had  to  win  my  food,  and 
do  this  out  of  this  determination,  and  I  have  never  slack- 
ened in  it  since. 

Never  take  a  mean  advantage  of  any  one  in  any  trans- 
action, and  never  be  hard  upon  people  who  are  in  your 
power.  Try  to  do  to  others^  as  you  would  have  them  do 
to  you,  and  do  not  be  discouraged  if  they  f«ul  sometimes. 
It  is  much  better  for  you  that  they  should  fail  in  obeying 
the  greatest  rule  laid  down  by  our  Saviour,  than  that  you 
should. 

I  put  a  New  Testament  among  your  books,  fbr  the  very 
same  reasons,  and  with  the  very  same  hopes  that  made 
me  write  an  easy  account  of  it  for  you,  when  you  were  a 
little  child;  because  it  is  the  best- book  that  ever  was  or 
will  be  known  in  the  world,  and  because  it  teaches  you 
the  best  lessons  by  which  any  human  creature  who  tries 
to  be  truthful  and  faithful  to  duty  can  possibly  be  guided. 
As  your  brothers  have  gone  away,  one  by  one,  I  have 
written  to  each  such  words  as  I  am  now  writing  to  you, 
and  have  entreated  them  all  to  guide  themselves  by  this 
book,  putting  aside  the  interpretations  and  inventions 
of  men. 

You  will  remember  that  you  have  never  at  home  been 
wearied  about  reHgious  observances  or  mGre  formalities. 
I  have  always  been  anxious  not  to  weary  my  children 
with  such  things  before  they  are  old  enough  to  form 
opinions  respecting  them.  You  will  therefore  understand 
the  better  that  I  now  most  solemnly  impress  upon  you 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  it  came 
from  Christ  Himself,  and  the  impofisibiMty  of  your  going 
far  wrong  if  you  humbly  but  heartily  fespect  it. 
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Only  one  thing  more  qn  thi^  head.  The  mote  wiB  ate 
in  earnest  as  to  feeliag  it^  the  lees  we  are  di3p03ed  to  hold 
forth  about  it-  Never  al)andoii  the  wholesome  practice 
of  saying  your  own  private  prayers  night  and  morning. 
I  tiavie  leaver. abandoned  it. myself,  and  1  know  the  com- 
fort of  it.         .,  •  .    >. 

1  hpp^.you  will  always  be  able  to  aay  in  after  life,  that 
you  had  a  kind  father.  You  cannot  show  your  affection 
fpr  him  so  well,  or  make  hinj,  so  happy,  as  by  doing  your 
dvity^    ..  ;  '  Your  affectiona^te  Father. 

,  >  ■ 

.,       ^      .         To  Miss  Mab^y  Boyle. 

••''';.  Gfpicb  of  **All  the  Year  Round,"' 

.     o* .  .  •  ■  *  Wednesday f  Sixth  January, 


Mt  t)EAR  Mart — I  was  more  affected  than  you  can 
easily  believ^,  by  the  sight  of  yotir  gift  lying  oh  my  dress- 
ing-table, on  the  morning  of  the  new  year.  To  be  i^mem- 
bered  M  a  ftiehd*s  heart  wh^en  it  iis  sore  is  a  touching 
thing;;  and  thjat  and  the  remembrance  of  the  dead  quite 
overj^weped  ih^i  thef  one  being  inseparable  from  the  other. 

You' may  be  siire  that  I  shall  attach  a  special  interest' 
and  value  to  the  beautiful  present,  and  shall  wear  it  as  a 
kind  of  charm.  '  God  bless  you,  and  may  we  carry  the 
friendship  through  many  coming  years! 

My  preparation^,  fqr  a  ce? taw  raurdeflthat  I  had  to  do 
last  night  have  rendered  me  unfit  for  letter- writing  these 
last'  ^fjw,  days,  or'  you  Would  have  heard  from  me  sooner. 
The  crime  being  completely,  off  my  mind  and  the  bipod 
salted,  I'  am  (likei  many'  of  niy  fellow-criminals)  in  a 
highly  edifying  state  to-day. — Ever  believe  me, 

"'  ^'  '■        ■'  '     '         Your  affectionate  Friend. 


To  Miss  Dickens. 

Birmingham,  Friday,  Fifth  March,  1869. 

My  de  AB^i^T  Mamjp— This  is  to  send  you  my  best  love,- 
and.  to  wishyov  many  and  many  happy. returns  of  to- 
m^MTow,  ;«wbiah..I  miraculously  remember  to  be  your 
birthd^^y.    .         /       '  '! 

I.  saw  this  momiflig  a  very  pretty  fan  here.  I  was  going 
tpbuyit  ^^.re^ieaxbran^  of  the  oqcasionrwbei^  I  was- 
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checked  by  a  dim  misgiving  that  you  had  a  fan  not  long 
ago  from  Chorley.  Tell  me  what  you  would  like  better, 
and  consider  me  your  debtor  in  that  article,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

I  have  had  my  usual  left  boot  on  this  momiiig,  and  have 
had  an  hour's  walk.  It  was  in  a*  gale  of  wind  and  a 
simoom  of  dust,,  but  I  greatly  enjoyed  it.  Immense  en- 
thusiasm at  Wolverhampton  last  night  over  "Marigold." 
Scott  made  a  most  amazing  ass  of  himself  yesterday.  He 
reported  that  he  had  left  behind  somewhere  three  books 
—''Boots,"  "Murder,"  and  "Gamp."  We  immediately 
telegraphed  to  the  office.  Answer,  no.  books  there.  As 
my  impression  was  that  he  must  ha^e  left  them  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  we  then  arranged  to  send  him  up  to  Lon- 
don at  seven  this  morning.  Meanwhile  (though  not  re- 
proached), he  wept  copiously  and  audibly.  I  had  sMs^ed 
him  over  and  over  again,  was  he  sure  he  had  not  put 
them  in  my  large  black  trunk?  Too  sure,  too  sure. 
Hadn't  opened  that  trunk  after  Tuesday  night's  reading. 
He  opened  it  to  get  some  clothes  out  when  I  went  to  bed, 
and  there  the  books  were!  He  produced  them  with  an 
air  of  injured  surprise,  as  if  we  had  put  them  there. 


To  Tbomas  Chappell. 

Offictj  of  "Ali.  thk  Year  Roxjnd," 
Monday,  Third  May,  1869. 

My  dear  Mr.  Chappell — ^I  am  really  touched  by  your 
letter.  I  can  most  truthfully  assure  you  that  your  part 
in  the  inconvenience  of  this  mishap  has  given  me  much 
more  concern  than  my  own;  and  that  if  I  did  not  hope 
to  have  our  London  Farewells  yet,  I  should  be  in  a  very 
gloomy  condition  on  your  account. 

Pray  do  not  suppose  that  you  are  to  blame  for  my  hav- 
ing done  a  little  too  much — a  wild  fancy  indeed!  The 
simple '  fact  is,  that  the-  rapid  railway  ti^avelling  was 
stretched  a  hair's  breadth  too  far,  and  that  /  ought  to 
have  foreseen  it.  For,  on  the  night  before  the  last  night 
of  our  reading  in  America,  when  Dolby  was  cheering  me 
with  a  review  of  the  success,  and  the  imihediate  prospect 
of  the  voyage  home,  I  told  him,  to  his  astonishment:  "  I 
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am  too  far  gone,  and  too  worn  out  to  realise  aftythtng 
but  my  own  exhaustion.  Believe  me,  if  I  had  to  read 
but  twice  more,  instead  of  once,  I  couldn't  do  it."  We 
were  then  just  beyond  our  recent  number.  And  it  wad 
the  travelling  that  I  had  felt  throughout.  .  /    . . : 

'  The  Sharp  precautionary  remedy  of  stopping  instantly; 
was  almost  as  instantly  successful  the  other  day.  i  told 
Dr.  Watson  that  he  had  never  seen  me  knocked  out  of 
time,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
I  should  come  up  again. 

Just  as  three  days'  repose  on  the  Atlantic  steamer 
made  me,  in  my  altei^d  appearance,  the  amazement  of 
the  captain,  so  this  last  week  has  set  me  up,  thtok  God, 
in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  The  sense  of  exhaus- 
tion seems  a  dream  already.  Of  course  I  shall  train  myt 
self  carefully,  »nevertheless,  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn. 

I  beg  to  send  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Chappell,  and  I 
shall  hope  to  see  her  and  you  at  Teddington  in  the  kmg 
bright  days.  It  would  disappoint  me  indeed  if  a  lasting 
friendship  did  not  come  of  our  business  relations;      :     •  ^ 

In  the  spriftg  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  I  am  ready  to  take  my  Farewells  in  London*  Of 
this  I  am  pretty  certain:  that  I  never  will  take  them  at 
all,  unless  with  you  on  your  own  conditions. 

With -an  affectionate  regard  for  yo^  and  your  brother j 
believe  me  always,  Vety  faithfully  yours.  J 

To  Mr.  Ruspbn.  ,      ;    .  : 

'  "AiiL  THE  Year  Round"  Officb, 

Tuesday,  Eighteenth  May,.  l^%  , 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Rttsden — As  I  dare  say  some  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  my  having  been  very  ill  have  reached 
you,  I  begin  with  the  true  version  of  the  case. 

I  dare  say  I  should  have  been  very  ilMf  I  had  not  sud* 
denly  stopped  my  Farewell  Readings  when  there:  were  yet 
five-and-tw«enty  remaining  to  be  given.  I  iwas*  quite  ex* 
hausted,  and  was  warned  by  the  doctors  to  stop  (for  ihe 
time)  instantly.  Acting  on  the  advice,  and  gmnghom^ 
into  Kent  for  rest,  I  immediately  began  to  recover,  an'd 
within  a  fortnight  was  in  the  brilhant  condition  in  which 
I  can  now — thank  God — report  myself. 
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I  can  not  thank  you  enough  for  your  care  of  Plorn.  I 
was  quite  prepared  for  his  not  settUng  down  without  a 
lurch  or  two.  I  still  hope  that  he  may  take  to  colonial 
life.  ...  In  his  letter  to  me  about  his  leaving  th^.  station 
to  which  he  got  through  your  kindness,  he  exipresaes  his 
gratitude  to  you  quite  as  strongly  as  if  he  had  made  a 
wonderful  success,  and  seems  to  have  acquired  no  dis- 
taste for  anything  but  the  one  individual  of  whom  be 
wrote  that  betrayed  letter.  But  knowing  the  boy,  I 
want  to  try  him  fully. 

Youinow  all  our  pubjic  news,  such  a&it  iB,  at  least  as 
well  as  1  do.  Many  people  here  (of  whom  I  am  one)  do 
not  like  the  book  of  American  matters.  , 

What  I  most  fear  is  that  the  perpetual  blust^  of  a 
party  in  the  States  will  at  last  set  the  patieAt  British  back 
up.  And  if  our  people  begin  to  bluster  too,  ai^d  there 
should  come  into  existence  an  exasperating  war-party  on 
both  sides,  there  will  be  great  dang^  of  a  daily-widening 
breach.  ,  . 

The  first  shriek  of  the  first  engine  tha^  traverses  the 
San  Francisco  Railroad  from  end  to  end  will  be  a  death- 
warning  to  the  disciples  of  Jo  Smith.  The  moment  the 
Mormon  bubble  gets  touched  by  neighbours  it  will  break. 
Similarly,  the  red  man's  course  is  very  nearly  run.  A 
scalped  stoker  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  utter 
ext^mination.  Not  Quakers  enough  to  reaoh  from  here 
to  Jerusalem  will  save  him  by  the  term  of. a  single, year. 

I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  with  you,  but  it  is  the 
fashion  here  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  is  fastened  by  Providence  and  the  fates  9n  a 
throne  of  adamant  expressly  cfonstructed  for  him  since 
the  foundations  of  the  universe  were  laid. 

He  knows  better,  and  so  do  the  police  of  Paris,  and  both 
powers  must  be.  grimly  entertained  by  the  resolute  British 
belief,  knowing  what  they  have  known>  and  (k)ing  what 
they  have  done  through  the  last  ten  years.  What  Victor 
Hugo  calls  "  the  drop-curtain,  behind  which  is  construct- 
ing the  great  last  act  of  the  French  Revolution,"  has  been 
&  little  shaken  at  the  bottom  lately,  however.  One  seems 
to  eee  the  feet  of  a  rather  large  chorus  getting  ready. — 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Rusden, 

Yours  faithfully  and  muqh  obliged. 
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To  Arthur  Ryland. 

Gab's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Roghbbtbr,  Kent, 
Friday y  Thirteenth  August^  1869. 

My  D!fiAR  Mr.  Ryland — Many  thanks  for  your  letteri 
I  tave  very  strong  opinions  on  the  subject  of  speechi- 
fication,  and  hold  that  there  is,  everywhere,  a  vast  amount 
too  much  of  it.  A  sense  of  absurdity  would  be  so  strong 
upon  mfe,'  if  I  got  up  at  Birmingham  to  make  a  flourish 
on  the  advantages  of  education  in  the  abstract  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  that  I  should  inevitably 
check  i!nyself  and  present  a  surprising  incarnation  of  the 
soul  of  wit.  But  if  I  could  interest  myself  in  the  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  the  particular  institution;  in  the  ways 
bf  life  of  the  students;  their  examples  of  perseverance 
dnd  determination  td  get  on;  in  their  numbers,  their 
favourite  studies,  the  number  of  hours  they  must  daily 
give  to  the  work  that  must  be  done  for  a  livelihood,  be- 
fore they  can  devote  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge,  and  so  forth,  then  I  could  interest  others. 
This  is  the  kind  of  information  I  want.  Mere  holding 
forth  "I  utterly  detest,  abominate,  and  abjure." 

I  fear  I  shall  not  be  in  London  next  week.  But  if  you 
will  kindly  send  me  here,  at  your  leisure,  the  roughest 
notes  of  such  points  as  I  have  indicated,  I  shall  be  heartily 
obliged  to  you,  and  will  take  care  of  their  falling  into  shape 
and  order  in  my  mind.  Very  faithfully  yours. 

To  James  T.  Fields. 

6  Hyde  Park  Place,  London,  W., 

Friday  t  Fourteenth  Janiuiry,  }870; ' 

*  Mt  DEAR  Fields — We  live  here  (opposite  the  Marble 
Arch)  in  a  charming  house  until  the  First  of  June>  and 
then  return  to  Gad^s.  The  conservatory  is  completed, 
and  is  a  brilliant  success;  but  an  expensive  one! 

1  should  be  quite  ashamed  of  not  having  written  to  you 
and  my  dear  Mrs.  Fields  before  now,  if  I  didn^t  know 
that  you  will  both  understand  how  occupied  I  am,  ahd 
hofw  naturally,  when  I  put  my  papers  away  for  the  day, 
I  get  up  tod  fly.  I  have  a  large  room  here,  with  three 
fine  windows,  overlooking  the  Park — unsurpassable  for 
airiness  'and  cheerfulness.  ' 
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You  saw  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  poor  dear 
Harness.  The  circumistances  are  curious.  He  wrote  to 
bis  old  friend  the  Dean  of  Battle  saying  he  would  come 
to  visit  him  on  that  day  (the  day  of  his  death).  The 
Dean: wrote  back:  *'Come  next  4ay>  instead,, as  we  are 
obliged  to  go  out  to  dinner,  and  you  will  be  alone.'' 
Harness  told  his  sister  a  little  impatiently,  that  he  must  go 
on  the  first-named  day;  that  he  had  made  up  his  -mind 
to  go,  and  must.  .  He.  had  been  getting  himself  ready  for 
.dinner,  and  came  to  a  part  of  the  st^ircas^  whence  two 
doors  opened — one,  upon  another  level  passage,  one, 
Upon  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  He  opened  the  wrong  door, 
fell  down  the  steps,  injured  himself  very  severely,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours. 

You  will  know-:—/  don't — what  Fechter's  success  is  in 
America  at  the  time  of  this  present  writing.  In  his  fare- 
well performances  at  the  Princess's  he  acted  very  finely. 
I  thought  the  three  first  acts  of  his  Hamlet  very  much 
better  than  I  had  ever  .thought  them  before — and  I  always 
thought  very  highly  of  them.  We  gave  him  a  foandng 
atinjup  cup  at  Gad's  Hill. 

Forster  (who  has  been  ill  with  his  bronchitis  again) 
•thinksNo.  2  of  the  new  book  (''Edwin  Drood")  a^lincher, 
—I  mean  that  word  (aa  his  own  exppe^sion)  for  "Clincher." 
There  is  a  curious  interest  steadily  working  up  to  No.  5, 
jn^bich  j^equires  ^  great  deal  of  art  and  self-deniaK  I  think 
alsQ^i, apart  from  cl^aracter  and  picturesqueness,  tji^t  the 
young  people  are  placed  in  a  very  novel  situation.  So  1 
hope — at  Nos.  5  and  6,  the  story  will  turn  upon  an  inter- 
est suspended  untilthe  end.  ' 

I  can't  beUeve  it,  and  don't  and  won't,  but  they  say 
HiBtrry's  twenty-first  birthday  is  next  Sunday.  I  have 
^entered  him  at  the  Temple  just  now;  and  if  be  don't  get 
)a  fellowship  at  Trinity  Hall  when  his  time  comes,  I  shall 
he  disappointed,  if  in  the  present  disappointed  state  of 
existence. 

I  hope  you  may  have  met  with  the  Uttle  touch  pf  Rad- 
icaU$m  I  gave  them  at  Birmingham  in  the  words  of 
Buckle?  With  pride  I  observe  that  it  makes  the  regular 
.political  traders,  of  all  sorts,  perfectly  mad.  Sich  was  my 
intentions,  a^  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  having  been 
misrepres^^nted* 

I  think  Mrs. 's  prose  very  admirable;  but  I  dpn't 
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believe  it!  No,  I  do  not.  My  conviction  is  that  those 
ishinders  get  frightfoiUy  bored  by  the  islands,  and  wish 
they  had  never  set  eyes  upon  them. 

Charley  Collins  has  done  a  charming  covet*  for  the 
monthly  part  of  the  new  book.  At  the  very  earnest  rep^ 
resentations  of  Millais  (and  after  having  seen  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  drawings)  I  am  going  to  engage  with  a  ttew 
man;  retaining,  of  course,  C.  C.'s  cover  aforesaid.*  Katie 
has  made  some  more  capital  portraits,  and  is  always 
improving.  '     ' 

My  dear  Mrs.  Fields,  if  "He"  (mad6  proud  by  chairfe 
and  bloated  by  pictures)  does  not  give  you  my  dear  love, 
let  us  conspire  against  him  when  you  find  him  oiit,  and 
exclude  him  from  all  future  confidences.     Until  theii,     ; 
Ever  affectionately  yours  and  his. 

To  Mr.  Rusden. 
AthbN-eum,  Friday  Evening,  Twentieth  May,  1870. 

My  dear  Mr.  Rusden — I  received  your  most  intei^est- 
ing  arid  clear-sighted  letter  about  Plorn  just  before  the 
departure  of  the  last  mail  from  here  to  you.  I  did  not 
answer  then  because  another  incoming  mail  was  nearly 
due,  and  I  expected  (knowing  Plorn  so  well)  that  some 
communication  from  him  such  as  he  made  to  you  would 
come  to  me.  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  same  arguing 
of  the  squatter  question — vegetables  and  all — appeg^red. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  touching  on  these  points 
by  tins  mail,  without  in  the  least  compromising  you..  I 
cannot  too  completely  express  my  concurrence  with  your 
excellent  idea  that  his  correspondence  with  you  should 
be  regiarded  as  confidential.  Just  as  I  could  not  possibly 
suggest  a  word  more  neatly  to  the  point,  or  more  thought- 
fully addressed,  to  such  a  young  man  than  your  reply  td 
his  letter,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  saying  that  it  is  a 
perfect  model  of  tact,  good  sense,  and  good  feditig.  I 
had  been  struck  by  his  persistently  ignoring  the  possi- 
bility of  his  holding  any  other  position  in  Australia  than 
his  present  position,  and  had  inferred  from  it  a  homeward 
tendency.     What  is  most  curious  tb  me  is  that  he  is  very 

♦  Charles  Collins  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  illustrating  of  "Ed- 
Win  Drood  "  on  account  of  bis  failing  health.— Ed. 
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aensible,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  he 
has  qualified  himself  for  no  public  examinations  in  the 
old  country,  and  could,  not  possibly  hold  his  own  against 
any  competition  for  anything  to  which  I  could  get  him 
nominated. 

But  I  must  not  trouble  you  about  my  boys  as  if  they 
were  yours.  It  is  enough  that  I  can  never  thank  you 
for  your  goodness  to  them  in  a  generous  consideration  of 
me. 

I  believe  the  truth  as  to  France  to  be  that  ^,  citizen 
Frenchman  nevpr  forgives,  and  that  Napoleon  will  never 
live  down,  the  coup  d'etat.  This  makes  it  enot^mously 
difficult  for  any  well-advised  English  newspaper  to  sup- 
port him,  and  pretend  not  to  know  on  what  a  volcano  lus 
throuje  is  set.  Informed  as  to  his  designs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  perpetual  uneasiness  of  his  police  on  the 
other,  (to  say  nothing  of  a  doubtful  army),  the  "Times" 
has  a  difficult  game  to  play.  My  own  impression  is  that 
if  it  were  played  too  boldly  for  him,  the  old  deplorable 
natipnal  antagonism  would  revive,  in  his  going,  down. 
That  the  wind  will  pass  over  his  Imperialitypn;  the  sands 
of  France  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  In  no  country 
on  the  earth,  but  least  of  all  there,  .can  you  seize  people 
in  their  houses  on  political  warrants,  and  kill  in  the  streets, 
on  no  warrant  at  all,  without  raising  a  gigantic  Nemesis 
— not  very  reasonable  in  detail,  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  terrible  for  that. 

The  commonest  dog  or  man  driven  mad  is  a  mych  more 
alarming  creature  than  the  same  individuality  in  a  sober 
and  commonplace  condition. 

:   Your  friend is  setting  the  world  right  gei;ier- 

ally  all  round  (including  the  flattened  ends,  the  two  poles), 
and,  as  a  Minister  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "has  the  Uttle 
one  fault  of  omniscience." 

,  You  will  probably  have  read  before  now  that  I;  am 
going  to  be  everything  the  Queen  can  m^.ke  m^A  If  my 
authority.be  worth  anything  believe  on  it  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  nothing  but  what  I  am,  and  that  ic^qjudes  my 
being  a?  long  as  I  live, 

Your  faithful  and  heartily  obliged. 

*  An  fusion  to  m  unfouuded  ruippur,— Eli?,       .  .  , 
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To  Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens.* 

Athenaeum  Club,  Friday  Night,  Twentieth  May,  1870. 

My  dear  Alfred — I  have  just  time  to  tell  you  under 
my  own  hand  that  I  invited  Mr.  Bear  to  a  dinner  of  such 
guests  as  he  would  naturally  like  to  see,  and  that  we  took 
to  him  very  much,  and  got  on  with  him  capitafly. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  Plorn  is  taking  to  Australia. 
Can  you  find  out  his  real  mind?  I  notice  that  he  always 
writes  as  if  his  present  life  were  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  of  his  emigration,  and  as  if  I  had  no  idea  of  you  two 
becoming  proprietors,  and  aspiring  to  the  first  positions 
in  the  colony,  without  casting  off  the  old  connection. 

From  Mr.  Bear  I  had  the  best  accounts  of  you.  I  told 
him  that  they  did  not  surprise  me,  for  I  had  unbounded 
faith  in  you.     For  which  take  my  love  and  biasing. 

They  will  have  told  you  all  the  news  here,  and  thatT 
am  hard  at  work.  This  is  not  a  letter  so  much  as  an  as- 
surance that  I  never  think  of  you  without  hope  and  com- 
fort.—Ever,  my  dear  Alfred, 

Your  affectionate  Father* f 

,     ^Charles  Didcens's  son. — Ed.  .'  -^^  > 

t  Tbis  Letter  did  not  reach  Australia  until  after  these  two  absent,^ 
sons  of  Charles  Dickens  had  heard,  by  telegraph,  the  news  of  tteir' 
father's  death. — Ed. 
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To  John  M.  Makeham.* 


— 1   ^. — -Z> 
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•^^2*1  i^  ^myii'^d.**^  ^/7t 


*Thi8  letter  was  written  on  the  day  before  that  of  Dickens's  death, 
and  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Makeham  commenting  regret- 
fully upon  Dickens's  allusion,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  "Edwin 
Drood/'  to  the  scriptural  figure  of  speech,  "a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the 
daughter''  (Isaiah  liii.  7). — Ed. 
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Et^m^BTTRbfr,  J^ne  2te,  1841. 

[At  a  public  dinner,  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  presided 
over  by  the  late.  Prolessor  Wiison,  the  Chairman  having  proposed 
his  health  in  a.  long  and  eloqui^Dt  speech,  Mr.  Dickens  returned 
thanks  as  follows:] 

If  I  felt  yoiir  warm  and  generous  welconje,  less,  I  shoulci 
be  better  aole  to  thank  you.  If  I  could  have  listened  as 
you  have  listened  to  the  glowing  lariguage  of  your  dis- 
tinguished Chairman,  and  if  I  could  , nave  heard  as  you 
heard  the  "thoughts  that  breatlie  and  words  that  burn/' 
which  he  has  uttered,  it  would  have  gone  hard  but  I 
should  have  ckught  some  portion  of  his  enthusiasm,  and 
kindled  at  hi6ex:aihple.  But  evpry  word  which  fell  from 
his  lips,'  and  eVery  demonstration  of  sympathy  and  appro- 
bation with  which  you  received  liis  eloqueint  expressions, 
renders  me  un2|»ble  to  tesporid  to  his  kindness,  and  leaves 
me  ^t  last  all  heart  and  no  lips,  yearning  to  respond  as  I 
would  do  to  your  cordial .  greeting — possessing,  heaven 
knows,  the  'C^ill,  and  desiring  only  to  find  the  way. 

The  way  to  your  good  opinion,  favour,  and  support,  has 
been  to  me  very  pleasing — a  path  strewn  with  flowers  and 
cheered  with  sunshine.  I  feel  as  if  I  stood  amongst  old 
friends,  whom  I  had  intiniately  known  and  highly  valued. 
I  feel  as  if  the  deaths  of  the. fictitious  creatures,  in  which 
you  have  been ,  kind  enough  to  express  an  interest,  had 
endeared  us  to  each  other  as  real  afSictions  deepen  friend- 
ships in  actual  life;  I  feel  as  if  they  had  been  real  per- 
sons, whose  fortunes  we  had  pursued  together  in  insepa- 
rable connection,  and  that  I  had  never  known  them  apart 
from  you. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  speak  qf  himself  or  of 
his  works.  But  perhaps  on  this  occasion  I  may,  without 
■  3 
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impropriety,  venture  to  say  a  word  on  the  spirit  in  which 
mine  were  conceived.  I  felt  an  earnest  and  humble  de- 
sire, and  shall  do  till  I  die,  to  increase  the  stock  of  harm- 
less cheerfulness.  I  felt  that  the  world  was  not  utterly 
to^.bJ9r  dpsjpised;  that  it  was;  \f ort^y  k^  iiyjAjf  jlti-  Jpi5  ifiany 
r^on»»  '  I  ^s^  anxious  to  firid,  As  the'Profedsor  nAs  isaia, 
if  I  could,  in  evil  things,  that  soul  of  goodness  which  the 
Creator  has  put  in  them.  I  was  anxious  to  show  that 
virtue  may  be  found  in  the  J3y-ways  of  the  world,  that 
it  is  not  incompatible  with  poverty  and  even  with  rags, 
and  to  keep  steiidily  through  life  the;nioUp,  expressed  in 
the  burning  words  of  your  Northern  poet — 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

And  in  following  this  track,  where  could  J  have  better 
assurance  that  I  was  right,  or  where  could  I  tave  stronger 
assurance  to  cheer  me  on  than  in  your  kindness  on  this 
to  me  memorable  night? 

1  am  anxious  and  glad  to  have  ai;i  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  word  in  reference  to  one  incident  in  which  I  am 
happy  to  know  you  were  interested,  and  still  more  happy 
to  know,  though  it  may  sound  paradojcical,  tj^at  you  were 
disappointed — I  mean  the  death  of  the  little  heroine. 
When  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  conducting  that  sim- 
ple story  to  its  termination,  I  determined  rigidly  to  ad- 
h,ere  to  it,  and  never  to  forsake  the  end  I  had  in  view. 
Not  untried  in  the  school  of  afBiction,  in  the  death  of 
those  we  love,  I  thought  what  a  good. tliihg  jit  would  be 
if  in  my  little  work  of  pleasant  amusement  t.  could  sub- 
stitute a  garland  of  fresh  flowers  for  the  sculptured  hor- 
rors which  disgrace  the  tomb.  If  I  have  put  into  my 
book  anything  which  can  fill  the  young  mind  with  better 
thoughts  of  death^  or  soften  the  grief  of  older  hearts;  if 
I  have  written  one  word  which  can  afford  pleasure  or  con- 
solation to  old  or  young  in  time  of  trial,  I  shall,  consider 
it  as  something  achieved — ^something  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  look  back  upon  in  after  life.  Therefore  I  kept  to 
my  purpose,,  notwithstanding  that  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  story,  I  daily  received  letters  of  remonstrance, 
especially  ,frpm  t^he  ladies.  God  bless  them  for  their 
tender  mercies  i!  The  Professor  was  quite  right  when  he 
said  that  I- had  not  reached  Jto  an  adequate  delineation* 
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erf  their  virtues;  and  I  fear  that  I  must  go  on  blotting 
their  characters  in  endeavouring  to  reach  the  ideal  in  my 
mind.  These  letters  were,  however,  combined  With 
others  from  the  sterner  sex,  and  some  of  them  were  not 
altogether  free  from  personal  invective.  But,  riotwith- 
staiiding)  I  kept  to  my  purpose,  and  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  many  of  those  who  at  first  condemned  me  are  now 
foremost  in  their  approbation. 

•  If  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  detaining  you  with  this 
< little  incident,  I  do  not  regret  having  done  so;  for  your 
kindness  has  given  me  such  a  confidence  in  you,  that  the 
fault  is  yours  and  not  mine:  I  come  once  more  to  thank 
you,  and  here  I  am  in  a  difficulty  again.  The  distinction 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  is  One  which  I  never  hoped 
for,  and  of  which  I  never  dared  to  dream.  That  it  is  one 
which  I  shall  nev^r  forget,  and  that  while  I  live  I  shall  be 
proud  of  its  remiembrance,  you  mu*t  well  know.  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  hear  the  name  of  this  capital  of  Scot- 
land without  a  thrill  of  gratitude  and  pleasure.  I  shall 
k)ve  while  I  have  life  her  people,  her  hilte,  and  her  houses, 
and  ever!  the  very  stones  of  her  streets.  •  And  if  in  the 
futare  works  which  may  lie  before  me  you  should  discern 
— *God- .gi»ant  you  mayJ-^a  brighter  spirit  a;nd' a  dea'rer 
wit,  I  pray  you  to  refer  it  back  to  this  night,  alid  point' i;0 
that  as  a  Scottish  passage  for  evermore.  I  thank  you 
again  and  agAin,  with  the  energy  of  a  thoiisatid  thanks 
in  each  one,  and  I  drink  to  you  with  a  heart  as  full  as  my 
gla^s^and  far  easier  emptied,  I  do  assure  you. 

[Later  in  ithe.eveaiiBgj.iiif  propoBisg  the  health  of  Prdfessor  Wilebn, 
.  Mr.  Pickens  said:] 

I  hiave  the  honour  to  be  entrusted  with  a  toast, 'th<6  Very 
mention  of  whieh  will  recommend  itself  to  you,  I  know, 
as  one  possessing  no  ordinary  claims  to  your  sytnpathy 
and  appix)bation,  awid  the  proposing  of  which  is  as  con- 
gmial  to  my  wishes  and  feelings  as  its  acceptance-  must 
be  toyobaxs.  It  is  the  health  of  our  Chairman,  and  coupled 
with  his  name  I  have  to  propose  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land— a  literature  which  he  has  done  much  to  render 
famous  through  the  world,  and  of  which  he  has  been  for 
many  yearsi^as  I  hope  and  believe  he  will  be  for  many 
mo|-e-r^.most,brilliant  and  distinguished  ornament. .  Who 
can  revert  to  the  literature  of  the  land  of  Scott  and' of 
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Bums  without  havuig  directly  in  his  mind,  as  inseparable 
from  the  subject  and  foremost  in  the  jricture,  that  old 
man  of  might,  with  his  lion  heart  and  sceptred  crutch — 
Christopher  North.  I  am  glad  to  remember  the  time 
when  I  beUeved  him  to  be  a  real,  actual,  veritable  old 
gentleman,  that  might  be  seen  any  day  hobbling  aloi^ 
the  High  Street  with  the  most  brilliant  eye — ^but  that  is 
no  fiction — and  the  greyest  hair  in  all  the  world — who 
wrote  not  because  he  cared  to  write,  not  because  he  cared 
for  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-m^i,  but  who 
wrote  because  he  could  not  help  it,  because  there  was 
always  springing  up  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  sparkling 
stream  of  poetry  which  must  have  vent,  and  like  the  glit- 
tering fountain  in  the  fairy  tale,  draw  what  you  might, 
was  ever  at  the  full,  and  never  languished  even  by  a 
single  drop  or  bubble.  I  had  so  figured  him  in  my  mind, 
and  when  I  saw  the  Professor  two  days  ago,  striding  along 
the  Parliament  House,  I  was  disposed  to  take  it  as  a  per- 
sonal offence — I  was  vexed  to  see  him  look  so  hearty.  I 
drooped  to  see  twenty  Christophers  in  one.  I  began  to 
think  that  Scottish  Ufe  was  all  light  and  no  shadows,  and 
I  began  to  doubt  that  beautiful  book  to  which  I  have 
turned  again  and  again,  always  to  find  new  beauties  and 
fresh  sources  of  interest. 

[In  i^ropoBijQg  the  memory  of  the  l^te  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Mr.  Dickens 
eaid.-J 

Less  fortunate  than  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  it  is  confided  to  me  to  mention  a  name  which 
cannot  be  pronounced  without  sorrow,  a  name  in  which 
Scotland  had  a  great  triumph,  and  which  England  de- 
lighted to  honour.  One  of  the  gifted  of  the  earth  has 
passi^d  away,  as  it  were  yestwday;  one  who  was  devoted 
to  his  art,  and  his  art  was  nature— I  mean  David  Wilkie.* 
He  was  one  who  made  the  cottage  hearth  a  graceful  thing 
— of  whom  it  might  truly  be  said  that  he  found  "books 
in  the  runmng  brooks,''  and  who  has  left  in  all  he  did 
some  breathing  of  the  air  which  stirs  the  heather.     But 


*  Sir  David  Wilkie  died  at  sea,  on  board  the  Oriental,  off  Gibraltar, 
on  the  Ist  of  June,  1841 ,  while  on  bis  way  back  Ito  England.  During 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  his  body  wad  cMnmitted  to  the  deep. 
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however  desirous  to  enlarge  on  his  genius  as  an  artist,  I 
would  rather  speak  of  him  now  as  a  friend  who  has  gone 
from  amongst  us.  There  is  his  deserted  studio — ^the 
empty  easel  lying  idly  by — the  unfinished  picture  with 
its  face  turned  to  the  wall,  and  there  is  that  bereaved 
sister,  who  loved  him  with  an  affection  which  death  can- 
not quench.  He  has  left  a  name  in  fame  clear  as  the 
bright  sky;  he  has  filled  our  minds  with  memories  pure 
as  the  blue  waves  which  roll  over  him.  Let  us  hope  that 
she  who  more  than  all  others  mourns  his  loss,  may  learn 
to  reflect  that  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  before 
age  or  sickness  had  dimmed  his  powers — and  that  she 
may  yet  associate  with  feelings  as  calm  and  pleasant  as 
we  do  now  the  memory  of  Wi&e. 

II. 

February  1,  1842. 

[At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Dickens  by  the  young  men  of  Boston. 
The  company  consisted  of  about  two  himdred,  among  whom  were 
Geoi^  Ehancroft,  Washington  Allston,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  toast  of ''  Health,  happiness,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  Charles 
Dickens/'  having  been  proposed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Quincy, 
and  received  with  great  applause,  Mr.  Dickens  responded  with 
the  following  address:] 

Gektlbmen — ^If  you  had  given  this  splendid  entertain- 
ment to  any  one  else  in  the  whole  wide  world — ^if  I  were 
to-night  to  exult  in  the  triumph  of  my  dearest  friend — 
if  I  stood  here  upon  my  defence,  to  repel  any  unjust 
attack — to  appeal  as  a  stranger  to  your  generosity  and 
kindness  as  the  freest  people  on  the  earth — I  could,  put- 
ting some  restraint  upon  myself,  stand  among  you  as  self- 
possessed  and  unmoved  as  I  should  be  alone  in  my  own 
room  in  England.  But  when  I  have  the  echoes  of  your 
cordial  greeting  ringing  in  my  ears;  when  I  see  your  kind 
faces  beaming  a  welcome  so  warm  and  earnest  as  never 
man  had — I  feel,  it  is  my  nature,  so  vanquished  and  sub- 
dued, that  I  have  hardly  fortitude  enough  to  thank  you. 
If  your  President,  instead  of  pouring  forth  that  deUghtful 
mixture  of  humour  and  pathos  which  you  have  just  heard 
with  so  muoh  delight,  had  been  but  a  caustic,  ill-natured 
man — if  he  had  only  been  a  dull  one — ^if  I  could  only  have 
doubted  or  dtstirusted  him  or  you,  I  should  have  had  my 
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wits  at  my  fingers'  ends,  and,  using  them,  could  have 
held  you  at  arm's  length.  But  you  have  given  me  no 
such  opportunity;  you  take  advantage  of  me  in  the  ten- 
derest  point;  you  give  me  no  chance  of  playing  at  com- 
pany, or  holding  you  at  a  distance,  but  flock  about  me 
like  a  host  of  brothers,  and  make  this  place  like  home. 
Indeed,  gentlemen,  indeed,  if  it  be  natural  and  allowable 
for  each  of  us,  on  his  own  hearth,  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  most  homely  fashion,  and  to  appeacr  in  his  plainest 
garb,  I  have  a  fair  claim  upon  you  to  let  me  do  so  to- 
night, for  you  have  made  my  house  an  Aladdin's  Palace. 
You  fold  so  tenderly  within  your  breasts  that  common 
household  lamp  in  which  my  feeble  fire  is  all  enshrined, 
and  at  which  my  flickering  torch  is  lighted  up,  that  straight 
my  household  gods  take  wing,  and  are  transported  there. 
And  whereas  it  is  written  of  that  fairy  structure  that  it 
never  moved  without  two  shocks — one  when  it  rose,  and 
one  when  it  settled  down: — I  can  say  of  mine  that,  how- 
ever sharp  a  tug  it  took  to  pluck  it  from  its  native  ground, 
it  struck  at  once  an  easy,  and  a  deep  and  lasting. root  into 
this  soil;  and  loved  it  as  its  own.  I  can  say  more  of  it, 
and  say  with  truth,  that  long  before  it  moved,  or  had  a 
chance  of  moving,  its  master — perhaps  from  some  secret 
sympathy  between  its  timbers,  and  a  certain  stately  tree 
that  has  its  being  hereabout,  and  spreads  its  broad 
branches  far  and  wide — dreamed  by  day  and  night,  for 
5rears,  of  setting  foot  upon  this  shore,  and  breathing  this 
pure  air.  And,  trust  me,  gentlemen,  that,  if  I  had  wan- 
dered here,  unknowing  and  unknown,  I  would — ^if  I  know 
my  own  heart — have  come  with  all  my  sympathies  clus- 
tering as  richly  about  this  land  and  people — with  all  my 
sense  of  justice  as  keenly  alive  to  their  high  claims  on 
every  man  who  loves  God's  image — ^with  all  my  energies 
as  fully  bent  on  judgihg  for  myself,  and  speaking  out,  and 
telling  in  my  sphere  the  truth,  as  I  do  now;  when  you 
rain  down  your  welcomes  on  my  head. 

Your  President  has  alluded  to  those  writings  which 
have  been  my  occupation  for  some  years  past;  andyoii 
have  received  his  allusions  in  a  manner  which  assureB' 
me — ^if  I  needed  any  such  assutance— ^that  we  are  old 
friends  in  the  spirit,  and  have  been,  in  close  communion 
for  a  long  time. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  speak  of 'hi&  own  bookB^ :   !• 
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dfere  say  that  few  persons  have  beea  more  interested  in 
mine  than  I,  and  if  it  be  a  general  principle  in  nature  that 
a  lover's,  love  is  'blind,  and  that  a  mother^s  love  is  bhnd, 
I  believe  it  may  be  said  of  an  author's  attachment  to  the 
creatures  of  Ms  own  imagination,  that  it  is  a  perfect  model 
of  constancy  and  devotion,  and  is  the  bUndest  of  all. 
But  the  objects  and  purposes  I  have  had  in  view  are  very 
plain  and  simiple>  and  may  be  easily  told.  I  have  always 
had,  and  always  shall  have,  an  earnest  and  true  desire  to 
contribute,  as;  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  the  common  stock  of 
healthful  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment.  I  have  always 
had,  and  always  shall  have,  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
that  mole-eyed  philosophy  which  loves  the  darkness,  and 
winks  and  scowls  in  the  light.  I  believe  that  Virtue 
shows  quite  as  well  in  rags  and  patches,  as  she  does  in 
purple  and  fine  linen.  I  believe  that  she  and  every  beau- 
tiful object  in  external  nature  claim  some  sympathy  in 
the  breast  of  the  poorest  man  who  breaks  his  scanty  loaf 
of  daily  bread.  I  believe  that  she  goes  barefoot  as  well 
as  shod.  I. believe  that  she  dwells  rather  oftener  in  alleys 
and  by-ways  than  she  does  in  courts  and  palaces,  and 
thdt  it  is  good,  and  pleasant,  and  profitable  to  track  her 
dut,  and  f  6llow  her.  I  believe  that  to  lay  one's  hand  upon 
soine^  «f  those  rejected  ones  whom  the  world  has  too  long 
forgotten,  and  too  often  misused,  and  to  say  to  the  proud- 
est and  most  thoughtless^ — "These  creatures  have  the 
same  elemeiits  and  capacities  of  goodness  as  yourselves, 
they  are  moulded  in  the  same  form,  and  made  of  the  same 
day;  and  though  ten  times  worse  than  you,  may,  in  hav- 
ing retiained  anything  of  their  original  nature  amidst  the 
trials,  and  distresses  of  their  condition,  be  really  ten  times 
bettfer";  I  believe  that  to  do  this  is  to  pursue  a  worthy 
and  not  useless  vocation.  Gentlemen,  that  you  think  so 
too,  your  fervent  greeting  sufficiently  assures  me.-  That 
this  feeling  is  alive  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the 
New,  no  man  should  know  better  than  I — I,  who  have 
found  such  wide  and  ready  sympathy  in  my  own  dear 
land.  That  in  expressing  it>  we  are  but  treading  in  the 
steps  of  those  great  master-spirits  who  have  gone  before, 
we  know  by  reference  to  all  the  bright  examples  in  our 
literature,  from  Shakespeare  downward. 

,  Ther;^.  is. bhe  ptKer  poiat  connected  with  the  labours  (if 
I  miay  call  them  so)  that  you  hold  in  such  generous  es^ 
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teem,  to  which  I  cannot  help  adverting.  I  cannot  help 
expressing  the  delight,  the  more  than  happiness  it  was  to 
me  to  find  so  strong  an  interest  awakened  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  in  favour  of  that  little  heroine  of  mine,  to  whom 
your  President  has  made  allusion,  who  died  in  her  youth. 
I  had  letters  about  that  child,  in  England,  from  the  dwell- 
ers in  log-houses  among  the  morasses,  and  swamps,  and 
densest  forests,  and  deepest  solitudes  of  the  Par  West. 
Many  a  sturdy  hand,  hard  with  the  axe  and  spade,  and 
browned  by  the  summer's  heat,  has  taken  up  the  pen,  and 
written  to  me  a  little  history  of  domestic  joy  or  sorrow, 
always  coupled,  I  am  proud  to  say,  with  something  of 
interest  in  that  little  tale,  or  some  comfort  or  happiness 
derived  from  it,  and  my  correspondent  has  always  ad- 
dressed me,  not  as  a  writer  of  books  for  sale,  resident  some 
four  or  five  thousand  miles  away,  but  as  a  friend  to 
whom  he  might  freely  impart  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
own  fireside.  Many  a  mother — I  could  reckon  them  now 
by  dozens,  not  by  units — has  done  the  like,  and  has  told 
me  how  she  lost  such  a  child  at  such  a  time,  and  where 
she  lay  buried,  and  how  good  she  was,  and  how,  in  this 
or  that  respect,  she  resembled  Nell.  I  do  assure  you  that 
no  circumstance  of  my  life  has  given  me  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  gratification  I  have  derived  from  this  source. 
I  was  wavering  at  the  time  whether  or  not  to  wind  up  my 
Clock,*  and  come  and  see  this  country,  and  this  decided 
me.  I  felt  as  if  it  were  a  positive  duty,  as  if  I  were  bound 
to  pack  up  my  clothes,  and  come  and  see  my  friends; 
and  even  now  I  have  such  an  odd  sensation  in  connection 
with  these  things,  that  you  have  no  chance  of  spoiling  me. 
I  feel  as  though  we  were  agreeing — as  indeed  we  are,  if 
we  substitute  for  fictitious  characters  the  classes  from 
which  they  are  drawn — about  third  parties,  in  whom  we 
had  a  common  interest.  At  every  new  act  of  kindness 
on  your  part,  I  say  to  myself  ''That's  for  Oliver;  I  should 
not  wonder  if  that  were  meant  for  Smike;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  intended  for  Nell";  and  so  I  become  a  much  hap- 
pier, certainly,  but  a  more  sober  and  retiring  man  than 
ever  I  was  before. 


*  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock,"  under  which  title  the  two  novels 
of  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  and  "Bamaby  Rudge"  orginally  ap- 
peared.— Ed. 
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Gentlemen,  talking  of  my  friends  in  America,  brings 
me  back,  naturally  and  of  course,  to  you.  Coming  back 
to  you,  and  being  thereby  reminded  of  the  pleasure  we 
have  in  store  in  hearing  the  gmitlemen  who  sit  about  me, 
I^uiive  by  the  easiest,  though  not  by  the  shortest  course 
in  the  worid,  at  the  end  of  what  I  have  to  say.  But  before 
I  sit  down,  there  is  one  topic  on  which  I  am  desirous  to  lay 
particular  stress.  It  has,  or  should  have,  a  strong  interest 
for  us  all,  since  to  its  literature  every  country  must  look 
for  one  great  means  of  refining  and  improving  its  people, 
and  one  great  Bi>urce  of  national  pride  and  honour.  You 
have  in  America  great  writers — great  writers — who  will 
live  in  all  time,  and  are  as  familiar  to  our  lips  as  household 
words.  Deriving  (as  they  all  do  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, in  their  several  walks)  their  inspiration  from  the  stu- 
pendous country  that  gave  them  birth,  they  diffuse  a 
Detter  knowledge  of  it,  and  a  higher  love  for  it,  all  over 
the  civilized  world.  I  take  leave  to  say,  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  those  gentlemen,  that  I  hope  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  they,  in  America,  will  receive  of  right  some 
substantial  profit  and  return  in  England  from  their  labours; 
and  when  we,  in  England,  shall  receive  some  substantial 
profit  and  return  in  America  for  ours.  Pray  do  not  mis- 
understand me.  Securing  to  myself  from  day  to  day  the 
means  of  an  honourable  subsistence,  I  would  rather  have 
the  affectionate  regard  of  my  fellow-men,  than  I  would 
have  heaps  and  mines  of  gold.  But  the  two  things  do 
not  seem  incompatible.  They  cannot  be,  for  nothing 
good  is  incompatible  with  justice.  There  must  be  an 
international  arrangement  in  this  respect:  England  has 
done  her  part,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  America  will  do  hers.  It  becomes  the 
character  of  a  great  country;  firstly  because  it  is  justice; 
secondly f  because  without  it  you  never  can  have,  and  keep, 
a  literature  of  your  own. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
such  as  are  not  often  awakened,  and  can  never  be  ex- 
pressed. As  I  understand  it  to  be  the  pleasant  custom 
here  to  finish  with  a  toast,  I  would  beg  to  give  you: 
America  and  England,  and  may  they  never  have  any 
division  but  the  Atlantic  between  them. 
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III. 

Hartfobd,  February  7,  1842 

Gentlemen — ^To  say  that  I  thank  you  for  the  earn^t 
maimer  in  which  you  have  drunk  the  toapt,  just  now  so 
eloquently  proposed  to  you — to  say  that  I  give  you  baqk 
your  kind  wishes  and  good  feelings  with  more  than  com- 
pound interest;  and  that  I  feel  how. dumb,  and  powerless 
the  best  acknowledgments  would  bes  beside  such  genial 
hospitality  as  yours,  is  nothing,  To.s^y  that  in  .this  winter 
season,  flowers  have  sprung  up  in  eveiy  footstep's  lepgth 
of  the  path  which  has  brought  me  here;  that  mo.  coun- 
try ever,  smiled  more  pleasantly  tfean  yours  bap  =  smiled 
on  me,  and  that  I  have  rarely  looked  upon  .a  brighter 
summer  prospect  than  that,  which  lies  brfore  me  now,* 
is  nothing.    ,  ,      .        , 

But  it  is  something  to  be  no  stranger  in  a  strange  piace 
— to  feel,  sitting  at  a  board  for  the  first  time,  the.ea^  and 
affection  of  an.old  guest,  and.tabe  at  onc^  qn  such  in.tiniate 
terms  with  the  family  as  to  have  a, homely,  genuine  in- 
terest in  its  every  member — it  is,  I  say,  something  to 
be  in  this  novel  and  happy  frame  of  mind. .  And,  as  it 
is  of  your  creation,  and  owes  its  being  to  youi  I  have  no 
reluctance  in  urging  it  as  a  reason  why,  in  addressing  you, 
I  should  not  so  much  consult  the  form  and  fa^Jiioa  of 
my  speech,  as  I  should  employ  that  universal  language 
of  the  heart,  which  you,  and  such  as  you,  best  iteiach, 
and  best  can  understand.  Gentlemen,  in  that  univer- 
sal language — common  to  you  in  America,  and  to  us 
in  England,  as  that  younger  mother-tongue,  whichx  by 
the  means  of,  and  through  the  happy  imion  of,.:our 
two  great  countries,  shall  be  spoken  ages  henCe,  by 
land  and  sea,  over  the  wide  surface ,  of  the  globe— I 
thank  you. 

.  I  had  occasion  to  say  the  other  night  in  Boston,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  that 


*  "  I  shall  always  entertain  a  very  pleasant^  and  grateful  .recolleo-. 
tion  of  Hartford.  It  is  a  lovely  place,  and  I  had  many  frienils  there, 
whom  I  can  never  remember  with  indifference.  We  left  it  with 
no  little  regret." — Dickens,  in  "American  Notes." 
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it  is  not  easy  for  an  author  to  speak  of  his  own  books. 
If  the  task  be  a  difficult  one  at  any  time,  its  difficulty, 
certainly,  js  not  diminished  when  a  frequent  recurrence 
to  the  sam0  theme  has  left  one  nothing  new  to  say.  Still, 
I  feel  that,  in, a. company  like  this,  and  especially  after 
what  has  been  said. by  the  President,  I  ought  not  to  pass 
lightly  ver  those  labours  of  love,  which,  if  they  had 
no  other  inerit,  have  been  the  happy  means  of  bringing 
us  together. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  you  cannot  judge  <rf 
an:  author's  personal  character  from  his  writings.  It 
may  b^  that  you  cannot.  I  think  it  very  likely,  for  many 
reasons,  that  you  cannot.  But,  at  least,  a  reader  will 
rise  frpm  the  perusal  of  a  book  with  some  defined  and 
taAgible  idea  of  the  writer's  moral  creed  and  broad  pur^ 
poses,  if  he  has  any  at  all;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
he  may  like  to  have  his  idea  confirmed  from  the  author's 
lips,  or  dissipated  by  his  explanation.  Gentlemen,  my 
moral  creed — which  is  a  very  wide  and  comprehensive 
one,  and  includes  ajl  sects  and  parties — is  very  easily 
summed  up.  I  have  faith^  and  I  wish  to  diffuse  faith 
in  the  eidstence — ^yes,  of  beautiful  things,  even  in  those 
conditions  of  society,  which,  are  so  degenerate,  degraded, 
and  forlorn,  that,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  as  though 
they  couid  not  be  described  but  by  a  strange  and  terrible 
jrever&al  of  thci  words  of  Scripture,  *'God  said,  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  none."  I  take  it  that  we  are  bom, 
and  tihat  we  hold  our  sympathies,  hopes,  and  energies, 
in  ti^ust  for  the  many,  and  not  for  the  few.  That  we 
cannot  hold  in  too  strong  a  light  of  disgust  and  contempt, 
before  the  view  of  others,  all  meanness,  falsehood,  cruelty, 
and  oppression, ,  of  every  grade  and  kind.  Above  all, 
that  nothing  is  high,  because  it  is  in  a  high  place;  and 
that  nothing  is  low,  because  it  is  in  a  low  one.  This  is 
the  lesson  taught  us  in  the  great  book  of  nature.  This 
is  the  lesson  .which  may  be  read,  alike  in  the  bright  track 
of  the  stars,  and  in  the  dusty  course  of  the  poorest  thing 
that  drags  i\^  tiny  length  upon  the  ground.  This  is  the 
lesson  ever  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  that  inspired 
man,  who  tells  us  that  there  are 

Tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 
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Gentlemen,  keeping  these  objects  steadily  before  me, 
I  am  at  no  loss  to  refer  your  favour  and  your  generous 
hospitality  back  to  the  right  source.  While  I  know,  on 
the  one  hand,  that. if,  instead  of  being  what  it  is,  this  were' 
a  land  of  tyranny  and  wrong,  I  should  care  very  little 
for  your  smiles  or  frowns,  so  I  am  sure  upon  the  other, 
that  if,  instead  of  being  what  I  am,  I  were  the  greatest 
genius  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  and  had  diverted  myself 
for  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  mankind,  you  would 
despise  and  reject  me.  I  hope  you  will,  whenever,  through 
such  means,  I  give  you  the  opportunity.  Trust  me, 
that,  whenever  you  give  me  the  like  occasion,  I  will  return 
the  compliment  with  interest. 

Gentlemen,  ai^  I  have  no  secrets  from  you,  in  the  spirit 
of  confidence  you  have  engendered  between  us,  and  as 
I  have  made  a  kind  of  compact  with  myself  that  I  never 
will,  while  I  remain  in  America,  omit  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to  a  topic  in  which  I  and  all  others  of  my 
class  on  both  sides  of  the  w&;ter  are  equally  interested 
— equally  interested,  there  is  no  difference  between  us — 
I  would  beg  leave  to  whisper  in  your  ear  two  words: 
iTUemational  Copyright.  I  use  them  in  no  sordid  sense, 
believe  me,  and  those  who  know  me  best,  best  know  that. 
For  myself,  I  would  rather  that  my  children,  coming 
after  me,  trudged  in  the  mud,  and  knew  by  the  general 
feeling  of  society  that  their  father  was  beloved,  and  had 
been  of  some  use,  than  I  would  have  them  ride  in  their 
carriages,  and  know  by  their  banker's  books  that  he  was 
rich.  But  I  do  not  see,  I  confess,  why  one  should  be 
obliged  to  make  the  choice,  or  why  fame,  besides  play- 
ing that  delightful  rSveil  for  which  she  is  so  justly  cele- 
brated, should  not  blow  out  of  her  trumpet  a  few  notes 
of  a  different  kind  from  those  with  which  she  has  hitherto 
contented  herself. 

It  was  well  observed  the  other  night  by  a  beautiful 
speaker  whose  words  went  to  the  heart  of  every  man 
who  heard  him,  that,  if  there  had  existed  any  law  in  this 
respect,  Scott  might  not  have  sunk  beneath  the  mighty 
pressure  on  his  brain,  but  might  have  livfed  to  add  new 
creatures  of  his  fancy  to  the  crowd  which  swarm  about 
you  in  your  summer  walks,  and  gather  round  your  winter 
evening  hearths. 

As  I  listened  to  his  words,  there  came  back,  fresh  upon 
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me,  that  touching  scene  in  the  great  man's  life,  when 
he  lay  upon  his  couch,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and 
listened,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  rippling  of  the  river 
he  had  so  well  loved,  over  its  stony  bed.  I  pictured  him 
to  myself,  faint,  wan,  dying,  crushed  both  in  mind  and 
body  by  his  honourable  struggle,  and  hovering  round  him 
the  phantoms  of  his  own  imagination — Waveriey,  Ravens- 
wood,  Jeanie  Deans,  Rob  Roy,  Caleb  Balderstone.  Dominie 
Sampson — all  the  familiar  throng — with  cavaliers,  and 
Puritans,  and  Highland  chiefs  innumerable  overflowing 
the  chamber,  and  fading  away  in  the  dim  distance  beyond. 
I  pictured  them,  fresh  from  traversing  the  world,  and 
hanging  down  their  heads  in  shame  and  sorrow,  that, 
from  all  those  lands  into  which  they  had  carried  glad- 
ness, instruction,  and  delight  for  millions,  they  bought 
him  not  one  friendly  hand  to  help  to  raise  him  from  that 
sad,  sad  bed.  No,  nor  brought  him  from  that  land  in 
which  his  own  language  was  spoken,  and  in  every  house 
and  hut  of  which  his  own  books  were  read  in  his  own 
tongue,  one  grateful  dollar-piece  to  buy  a  garland  for 
hifi  grave.  Oh!  if  every  man  who  goes  from  here,  as 
many  do,  to  look  upon  that  tomb  in  Drybui^h  Abbey, 
would  but  remember  this,  and  bring  the  recollection 
home! 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  again,  and  once  ag^,  and 
many  times  to  that.  You  have  given  me  a  new  reason 
for  remembering  this  day,  which  is  already  one  of  mark 
in  my  calendar,  it  being  my  birthday;  and  you  have  given 
those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  a  new  reason 
for  recollecting  it  with  pride  and  interest.  Heaven  knows 
that,  although  I  should  grow  ever  so  grey,  I  shall  need 
notbang  to  remind  me  of  this  epoch  in  my  life.  But  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  from  this  time  you  are  inseparably 
connected  with  every  recurrence  of  this  day;  and,  that 
on  its  periodical  return,  I  shall  always,  in  imagination, 
have  the  unfading  pl^aeure  of  entertaining  you  as  my 
guests,  in  return  for  the  gratification  you  have  afforded 
me  to-night. 
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IV. 

New  York,  February  18,  1842. 

[At  a  dinner  presided  over  by  Washington  Irvine,  when  nearly 
eight  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  New  York  were 

E resent,  *' Charles  Dickens,  the  Literary  Guest  of  the  Nation," 
aving  been  ''proffered  as  a  sentiment"  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Dickens  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows:] 

Gentlemen — I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you — I  really 
don't  know  how.  You  would  naturally  suppose  that  my 
former  experience  would  have  given  me  this  power,  and 
that  the  difficulties  in  my  way  would  have  been  diminished; 
but  I  assure  you  the  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and 
I  have  completely  baulked  the  ancient  proverb  that  ''a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss";  and  in  my  progress  to 
this  city  I  have  collected  such  a  weight  of  obligations 
and  acknowledgment — I  have  picked  up  such  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  fresh  moss  at  every  point,  and  was  so  struck 
by  the  brilliant  scenes  of  Monday  night,  that  I  thought 
I  could  never  by  any  possibility  grow  any  bigger.  I  have 
made,  continually,  new  accumulations  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  compelled  to  stand  still,  and  can  roll  no  more! 

Gentlemen,  we  learn  from  the  authorities,  that,  when 
fairy  stones,  or  balls,  or  rolls  of  thread,  stopped  of  their 
own  accord — as  I  do  not — it  presaged  some  great  catas- 
trophe near  at  hand.  The  precedent  holds  good  in  this 
case.  When  I  have  remembered  the  short  time  I  have 
before  me  to  spend  in  this  land  of  mighty  interests,  and 
the  poor  opportunity  I  can  at  best  have  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of,  and  forming  an  acquaintance  with  it,  I 
haVe  felt  it  almost  a  duty  to  decline  the  honours  you  so 
generously  heap  upon  me,  and  pass  more  quietly  among 
you.  For  Argus  himself,  though  he  had  but  one  mouth 
for  his  hundred  eyes,  would  nave  found  the  reception 
of  a  public  entertainment  once  a  week  too  much  for  his 
greatest  activity;  and,  as  I  Would  loise  no  scrap  of  the  rich 
instruction  and  the  delightful  knowledge  which  meet  me 
on  every  hand  (and  already  I  have  gleaned  a  great  deal 
from  your  hospitals  and  common  jails), — I  have  resolved 
to  take  up  my  staff,  and  go  my  way  rejoicing,  and  for 
the  future  to  shake  hands  with  America,  not  at  parties 
but  at  home;  and  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  say  to-night i  with 
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a  full  heart,  and  an  honest  purpose,  and  grateful  feelings, 
that  I  bear,  and  shall  ever  bear,  a  deep  sense  of  your  kind, 
your  affectionate,  and  your  noble  greeting,  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  convey  in  words.  No  European 
sky  without,  and  no  cheerful  home  or  well-warmed  room 
within,  shall  ever  shut  out  this  land  from  my  vision.  I 
shall  often  hear  your  words  of  welcome  in  my  quiet  room, 
and  oftenest  when  most  quiet;  and  shall  see  your  faces 
in  the  blazing  fire.  If  I  should  live  to  grow  old,  the  scenes 
of  this  and  other  evenings  will  shine  as  brightly  to  my  dull 
eyes  fifty  years  hence  as  now;  and  the  honours  you  bestow 
upon  me  shall  be  well  remembered  and  paid  back  in  my 
undying  love,  and  honest  endeavours  for  the  good  of  my 
race. 

Gentlemen,  one  other  word  with  reference  to  this  first 
person  singular,  and  then  I  shall  close.  I  came  here  in 
an  open,  honest,  and  confiding  spirit,  if  ever  man  did, 
and  because  I  felt  a  deep  sympathy  in  your  land;  had  I 
felt  otherwise,  I  should  have  kept  away.  As  I  came  here, 
and  am  here,  without  the  least  admixture  of  one-hundredth 
part  of  one  grain  of  base  alloy,  without  one  feeling  of 
unworthy  reference  to  self  in  any  respect,  I  claim,  in 
regard  to  the  past,  for  the  last  time,  my  right  in  reason, 
in  truth,  and  in  justice,  to  approach,  as  I  have  done  on 
two  former  occasions,  a  question  of  literary  interest.  I 
claim  that  justice  be  done;  and  I  prefer  this  claim  as  one 
who  has  a  right  to  speak  and  be  heard.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  I  shall  be  as  true  to  you  as  you  have  been  to 
me.  I  recognise  in  your  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
creatures  of  my  fancy,  your  enlightened  care  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  many,  your  tender  regard  for  the  afflicted, 
your  sympathy  for  the  downcast,  your  plans  for  correcting 
and  improving  the  bad,  and  for  encouraging  the  good; 
and  to  advance  these  great  objects  shall  be,  to  the  end 
of  my  life,  my  earnest  endeavour,  to  the  extent  of  my 
humble  ability.  Having  said  this  much  with  reference 
to  myself,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  few  words 
witti  reference  to  somebody  else. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  gentleman  who,  at  the  reception 
of  one  of  my  books — I  well  remember  it  was  ^*The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop" — wrote  to  me  in  England  a  letter  so 
generous,  so  affectionate,  and  so  manly,  that  if  I  had 
written  the  book  under  every  circumstance  of  disappoint^ 
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ment,  of  discouragement,  and  difficulty,  instead  of  the 
reverse,  I  should  have  found  in  the  receipt  of  that  letter 
my  best  and  most  happy  reward.  I  answered  him,  and 
he  answered  me,  and  so  we  kept  shaking  hands  auto- 
graphically,  as  if  no  ocean  rolled  between  us.  I  came 
here  to  this  city  eager  to  see  him,  and  [laying  his  hand 
upon  Irving^ a  shoulder]  here  he  sits!  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  happy  and  delighted  I  am  to  see  him  here  to-night 
in  this  capacity. 

Washington  Irving!  Why,  gentlemen,  I  don't  go  up- 
stairs to  bed  two  nights  out  of  the  seven — as  a  very  cred- 
itable witness  near  at  hand  can  testify — I  say  I  do  not 
go  to  bed  two  nights  out  of  the  seven  without  taking 
Washington  Irving  under  my  arm:  and,  when  I  don't 
take  him,  I  take  his  own  brother,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Washington  Irving!  Why,  of  whom  but  him  was  I  think- 
ing the  other  day  when  I  came  up  by  the  Hog's  Back, 
the  Frying  Pan,  Hell  Gate,  and  all  these  places?  Why, 
when,  not  long  ago,  I  visited  Shakespeare's  birthplace, 
and  went  beneath  the  roof  where  he  first  saw  light,  whose 
name  but  his  was  pointed  out  to  me  upon  the  wall? 
Washington  Irving — Diedrich  Knickerbocker— Geoffrey 
Crayon — why,  where  can  you  go  that  they  have  not  been 
there  before?  Is  there  an  English  farm — ^is  there  an 
English  stream,  an  English  city,  or  an  English  country- 
seat,  where  they  have  not  been?  Is  there  no  Bracebridge 
Hall  in  existence?  Has  it  no  ancient  shades  or  quiet 
streets? 

In  bygone  times,  when  Irving  left  that  Hall,  he  left 
sitting  in  an  old  oak  chair,  in  a  small  parlour  of  the  Boar's 
Head,  a  little  man  with  a  red  nose  and  an  oilskin  hat. 
When  I  came  away  he  was  sitting  there  still! — not  a  man 
like  him,  but  the  same  man — with  the  nose  of  immortal 
redness  and  the  hat  of  an  undying  glaze!  Crayon,  while 
there,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  certain  radical 
fellow,  whp  used  to  go  about,  with  a  hatful  of  newspapers, 
wofuUy  out  at  elbows,  and  with  a  coat  of  great  antiquity. 
Why,  gentlemen,  I  know  that  man — ^Tibbies  the  elder, 
and  he  has  not  changed  a  hair;  and,  when  I  came  away, 
he  charged  me  to  give  bis  best  respects  to  Washington 
Irving! 

,   Leaving  the  town  and  the  rustic  life  of  England-^for- 
gettiag  tbi3  man,  if  we  can— putting  out  of  miod  the 
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country  churchyard  and  the  broken  heart — let  us  cross 
the  water  again,  and  ask  who  has  associated  himself  most 
closely  with  the  Italian  peasantry  and  the  bandits  of 
the  Pyrenees?  When  the  traveller  enters  his  little  cham- 
ber beyond  the  Alps — listeniiig  to  the  dim  echoes  of  thd 
long  passages  and  spacious  corridors — damp,  and  gloomy, 
and  cold — as  he  hears  the  tempest  beating  with  fury 
against  his  window,  and  gazes  at  the  curtains,  dark,  and 
heavy,  and  covered  with  mould*-and  when  all  the  ghost- 
stories  that  ever  were  told  come  up  before  him — amid 
all  his  thick-coming  fancies,  whom  does  he  think  of? 
Washington  Irving. 

Go  farther  still:  go  to  the  Moorish  fountains,  sparkling 
full  in  the  moonlight — go  among  the  water-carriers  and 
the  village  gossips,  living  still  as  in  days  of  old — and  who 
has  travelled  among  them  before  you,  and  peopled  the 
Alhambra  and  made  eloquent  its  shadows?  Who  awakes 
there  a  voice  from  every  hill  and  in  every  cavern,  and 
bids  legends,  which  for  centuries  have  slept  a  dreamless 
sleep,  or  watched  unwinkingly,*  start  up  and  pass  before 
you  in  all  their  life  and  glory? 

But  leaving  this  again,  who  embarked  with  Columbus 
upon  his  gallant  ship,  traversed  with  him  the  dark  and 
mighty  ocean,  leaped  upon  the  land  and  planted  there 
the  flag  of  Spain,  but  this  same  man,  now  sitting  by  my 
side?  And  being  here  at  home  again,  who  is  a  more  fit 
companion  for  money-diggers?  and  what  pen  but  his  has 
made  Rip  Van  Winkle,  playing  at  nine-pins  on  that  thun- 
dering afternoon,  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains  as  any  tree  or  crag  that  they  can  boast? 

But  these  are  topics  familiar  from  my  boyhood,  and 
which  I  am  apt  to  pursue;  and  lest  I  should  be  tempted 
now  to  talk  ^o  long  about  them,  I  will,  in  conclusion, 
give  you  a  sentiment,  most  appropriate,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  presence  of.  such  writers  as  Bryant,  Halleck,  and 
— but  I  suppose  I  must  not  mention  the  ladies  here— 

The  Literature  of  America: 

She  well  knows  how  to  do  honour  to  her  own  literature 
and  to  that  of  other  lands,  when  she  chooses  Washington 
Irving  for  her  representative  in  the  country  of  Cervantes. 
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V. 

Manchester,  October  5,  1843. 

[This  address  was  delivered  at  a  Soiree  of  the  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Athenseum,  at  which  Mr.  Dickens  presided.  Among 
the  other  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Disraeli.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  am  sure  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  I  am  very  proud  and  happy;  and  that 
I  take  it  as  a  great  distinction  to  be  asked  to  come 
amongst  you  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  when,  even 
with  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  spectacle  which  I  see 
before  me,  I  can  hail  it  as  the  most  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful circumstance  of  all,  that  we  assemble  together 
here,  even  here,  upon  neutral  ground,  where  we  have 
no  more  knowledge  of  party  difficulties,  or  pubUc  ani- 
mosities between  side  and  side,  or  between  man  and 
man,  than  if  we  were  a  public  meeting  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Utopia.  • 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  this,  and  upon  a  hundred 
other  grounds,  this  assembly  is  not  less  interesting  to  me, 
believe  me — although,  personally,  almost  a  stranger  here 
— ^than  it  is  interesting  to  you;  and  I  take  it,  that  it  is 
not  of  greater  importance  to  all  of  us  than  it  is  to  every 
man  who  has  learned  to  know  that  he  has  an  interest 
in  the  moral  and  social  elevation,  the  harmless  relaxation, 
the  peace,  happiness,  and  improvement,  of  the  community 
at  large.  Not  even  those  who  saw  the  first  foundation 
of  your  AthensBum  laid,  and  watched  its  progress,  as  I 
know  they  did,  almost  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  the  prog- 
ress of  a  living  creature,  until  it  reared  its  beautiful  front, 
an  honour  to  the  town — ^not  even  they,  nor  Qven  you  who, 
within  its  walls,  have  tasted  its  usefulness,  and  put  it  to 
the  proof,  have  greater  reason,  I  am  persuaded,  to  exult 
in  its  establishment,  or  to  hope  that  it  may  thrive  and 
prosper,  than  scores  of  thousands  at  a  distance,  who — 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  matters  not — ^have, 
in  the  principle  of  its  success  and  bright  example,  a  deep 
and  personal  concern. 

It  well  becomes,  particularly  well  becomes,  this  enter- 
prising town,  this  little  world  of  labour,  that  she  should 
stand  out  foremost  in  the  foremost  rank  in  such  a  cause. 
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It  well  becomes  her  that,  among  her  numerous  and  lioble 
public  institutions,  she  should  have  a  splendid  temple 
sacred  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  a  large  class  of 
those  who,  in  their  various  useful  stations,  assist  in  the  pro- 
duction of  our  wealth,  and  in  rendering  her  name  famous 
through  the  world.  I  think  it  is  grand  to  know,  that, 
while  her  factories  re-echo  with  the  clanking  of  stupendous 
engines,  and  the  whirl  and  rattle  of  machinery,  the  im- 
mortal mechanism  of  God's  own  hand,  the  mind,  is  not 
forgotten,  in  the  din  and  uproar,  but  is  lodged  arid  tended 
in  a  palace  of  its  own.  That  it  is  a  structure  deeply  fixed 
and  rooted  in  the  public  spirit  of  this  place,  and  built  to 
last,  I  have  no  more  doubt,  judging  from  the  spectacle 
I  see  before  me,  and  from  what  I  know  of  its  brief  histoiy, 
than  I  have  of  the  reality  of  these  walls  that  hem  us  in, 
and  the  pillars  that  spring  up  about  us. 

You  are  perfectly  well  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  Athenaeum  was  projected  at  a  time  when  commerce 
was  in  a  vigorous  and  flourishing  condition,  and  when 
those  classes  of  society  to  which  it  particularly  addresses 
itself  were  fully  employed,  and  in*  the  receipt  of  regular 
incomes.  A  season  of  depression  almost  without  a  par- 
allel ensued,  and  large  numbers  of  young  men  employed 
in  warehouses  and  offices  suddenly  fourid  their  occupation 
gone,  and  themselves  reduced  to  very  straitened  and 
penurious  circumstances.  This  altered  state  of  things 
led,  as  I  am  told,  to  the  compulsory  withdrawal  of  many 
of  the  members,  to  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  expected 
funds,  and  to  the  incurrence  of  a  debt  of  £3000.  By 
the  very  great  zeal  and  energy  of  all  concerned,  and  by 
the  liberality  of  those  to  whom  they  applied  for  help,  that 
debt  is  now  in  rapid  course  of  being  discharged.  A  little 
more  of  the  same  indefatigable  exertion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  little  more  of  the  same  community  of  feeling  upon 
the  other,  and  there  will  be  no  such  thing;  the  figures 
will  be  blotted  out  for  good  and  all,  and,  from  that  time, 
the  Athenaeum  may  be  said  to  belong  to  you,  and  to 
your  heirs  for  ever. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  all  times,  now  in  its 
most  thriving,  and  in  its  least  flourishing  condition — 
here,  with  its  cheerful  rooms,  its  pleasant  and  instructive 
lectures,  its  improving  library  of  6000  volumes,  its  classes 
for  the  study  of  the  foreign  languages,  elocution,  music;  its 
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opportunities  of  discussion  and  debate,  of  healthful  bodily 
exercise,  and,  though  last  not  leas^for  by  this  I  set 
great  store,  as  a  very  novel  and  excellent  provision — 
its  opportunities  of  blameless,  rational  enjoyment,  here 
it  is,  open  to  every  youth  and  man  in  this  great  town, 
accessible  to  every  bee  in  this  vast  hive,  who,  for  all  these 
benefits,  and  the  inestimable  ends  to  which  they  lead, 
can  set  aside  one  sixpence  weekly.  I  do  look  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  subscription,  and  upon  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  members  has  considerably  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  twelve  months,  as  strides  in  the 
path  of  the  very  best  civilisation,  and  chapters  of  rich 
promise  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  at  this  time  of  day,  and  with 
such  a  prospect  before  us,  we  need  trouble  ourselves  very 
much  to  rake  up  the  aahes  of  the  dead-and-gone  objec- 
tions that  were  wont  to  be  urged  by  men  of  all  parties 
against  institutions  such  as  this,  whose  interests  we  are 
met  to  promote;  but  their  philosophy  was  always  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  unmeaning  application  of  one  short 
sentence.    How  often  have  we  heard  from  a  large  class 
of  men  wise  in  their  generation,  who  would  really  seem 
to  be  bom  and  bred  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pas^ 
into  currency  counterfeit  and  mischievous  scraps  of  wis- 
dom, as  it  is  the  sole  pursuit  of  some  other  criminals  to 
utter  base  coin — how  often  have  we  heard  from  them, 
as  an  all-oonvincing  argument,  that  ^'  a  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing''?    Why,  a  little  hanging  was  con- 
sidered a  very  dangerous  thing,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  with  this  difference,  that,  because  a  little 
hanging  was  dangerous,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  it;  and, 
because  a  little  learning  was  dangerous,  we  were  to  have 
none  at  all.     Why,  when  I  hear  such  cruel  absurdities 
gravely  reiterated,  I  do  sometimes  begin  to  doubt  whether 
the  parrots  of  society  are  not  more  pernicious  to  its  inter- 
ests than  its  birds  of  prey.     I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such 
people's  estimate  of  the  comparative  danger  of  "a  little 
learning"  and  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance;  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  which  they  consider  the  most  prolific  parent 
of  misery  and  crime.    Descending  a  little  lower  in  the 
social  scale,  I  should  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  their  cal- 
culations, by  carrying  them  into  certain  jails  and  nightly 
refuges  I  know  of,  where  my  own  heart  dies  within  me, 
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when  I  aee  thousands  of  immortal  creatures  condemned, 
without  alternative  or  choice,  to  tread,  not  what  our  great 
poet  calls  the  "primrose  path"  to  the  everlasting  bonfire, 
but  one  of  jagged  flints  and  stones,  laid  down  by  brutal 
ignorance,  and  held  together,  like  the  solid  rocks,  by 
years  of  this  most  wicked  axiom. 

Would  we  know  from  any  honourable  body  of  mw- 
chants,  upright  in  deed  and  thought,  whether  they  would 
rather  have  ignorant  or  enlightened  persons  in  their  own 
employment?  Why,  we  have  had  their  answer  in  this 
building;  we  have  it  in  this  company;  we  have  it  emphati- 
cally given  in  the  munificent  generosity  of  your  own  mer- 
chants of  Manchester,  of  all  sects  and  kinds,  when  this 
establishment  was  first  proposed.  But  are  the  advan- 
tages derivable  by  the  people  from  institutions  such  as 
this  only  of  a  negative  character?  If  a  little  learning  be 
an  innocent  thing,  has  it  no  distinct,  wholesome,  and 
immediate  influence  upon  the  mind?  The  old  doggerel 
rhyme,  so  often  written  in  the  beginning  of  books,  says 
that 

When  house  and  lands  are  eone  and  spent, 

Tlien  learning  is  most  exceUezkt; 

but  I  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  refonn  the  adage, 

and  say  that: 

Though  house  and  lands  be  never  got, 
Learning  can  give  what  they  cannof. 

And  this  I  know,  that  the  first  unpurchasable  blessing 
earned  by  every  man  who  makes  an  effort  to  improve 
himself  in  such  a  place  as  the  Athen»um  is  self-respect 
— an  inward  dignity  of  character,  which,  once  acquired 
and  righteously  maintained,  nothing — no,  not  the  hardest 
drudgery,  nor  the  direst  poverty — can  vanquish.  Though 
he  should  find  it  Hard  for  a  season  even  to  keep  the  wolf 
— hunger — ^from  his  door,  let  him  but  once  have  chased 
the  dragon — ignorance — from  his  hearth,  and  self-respect 
and  hope  are  left  him.  You  could  no  more  deprive  him 
of  those  sustaining  qualities  by  loss  or  destruction  of  his 
worldly  goods,  than  you  could,  by  plucking  out  his  eyes, 
take  from  him  an  internal  consciousness  of  the  bright 
glory  of  the  sun. 

The  man  who  lives  from  day  to  day  by  the  daily  exer- 
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cise  in  his  sphere  of  hands  or  head,  and  seeks  to  improve 
himself  in  such  a  plaee  as  the  Athenaeum,  acquires  for 
himself  that  property  of  soul  which  has  in  all  times  upheld 
struggling  men  of  every  degree,  but  self-made  men  espe- 
cially and  always. .  He  secures  to  himpelf  that  faithful 
companion  which,  while  it  has  ever  lent  the  Ught  of  its 
countenance  to  men  of  rank  and  eminence  who  have 
deserved  it,  has  ever  shed  its  brightest  consolations  on 
men  of  low  estate  and  almost  hopeless  means.  It  took 
its  patient  seat  beside  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  dungeon 
study  in  the  Tower;  it  laid  its  head  upon  the  block  with 
More;  but  it  did  not  disdain  to  watch  the  stars  with  Fer- 
guson, the  shepherd's  boy;  it  walked  the  streets  in  mean 
attire  with  Crabbe;  it  was  a  poor  barber  here  in  Lanca- 
shire with  Arkwright;  it  was  a  tallow-chandler's  son  with 
Ftanklin;  it  worked  at  shoemaking  with  Bloomfield  in 
his  garret;  it  followed  the  plough  with  Burns;  and,  high 
above  the  noise  of  loom  and  hammer,  it  whispers  courage 
even  at  this  day  in  ears  I  could  name  in  Sheffield  and  in 
Manchester. 

The  more  the  man  who  improves  his  leisure  in  such  a 
place  learns,  the  better,  gentler,  kinder  man  he  must 
become.  When  he  knows  how  much  great  minds  have 
suffered  for  the  truth  in  every  age  and  time,  and  to  what 
dismal  persecutions  opinion  has  been  exposed,  he  will 
become  tolerant  of  other  men's  belief  in  all  matters,  and 
will  incline  more  leniently  to, their  sentiments  when  they 
chance  to  differ  from  his  own.  Understanding  that  the 
relations  between  himself  and  his  employers  involve  a 
mutual  duty  and  responsibility,  he  will  discharge  his  part 
of  the  implied  contract  cheerfully,  satisfactorily,  and  hon- 
ourably; for  the  history  of  every  useful  life  w^ns  him 
to  shape  his  course  in  that  direction. 

The  benefits  he  acquires  in  such  a  place  are  not  of  a 
selfish  kind,  but  extend  themselves  to  his  home,  and  to 
those  whom  it  contains.  Something  of  what  he  hears  or 
reads  within  such  walls  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  at 
times  a  topic  of  discourse  by  his  own  fireside,  nor  can  it 
ever  fail  to  lead  to  larger  sympathies  with  man,  and  to  a 
higher  veneration  for  the  great  Creator  of  all  the  wonders 
of  this  universe.  It  appeals  to  his  home  and  his  homely 
feeling  in  other  ways;  for  at  certain  times  he  carries  there 
his  wife  and  daughter,  or  his  sister,  or,  possibly,  some 
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bright-eyed  acquaintance  of  a  more  tender  description. 
Judging  from  what  I  see  before  me,  I  think  it  is  very 
likely;  I  am  sure  I  would  if  I  could.  He  takes  her  there 
to  enjoy  a  pleasant  evening,  to  be  gay  and  happy.  Some- 
times it  may  possibly  happen  that  he  dates  his  tenderness 
from  the  Athenaeum.  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  excellent 
thing,  too,  and  not  the  least  among  the  advantages  of 
the  institution.  In  any  case,  I  am  sure  the  number  of 
bright  eyes  and  beaming  faces  which  greet  this  meeting 
to-night  by  their  presence  will  never  be  among  the  least 
of  its  excellences  in  my  recollection. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  this  scene, 
the  pleasing  task  your  favour  has  devolved  upon  me, 
or  the  strong  and  inspiring  confirmation  I  have  to-night 
of  all  the  hopes  and  reUances  I  have  ever  placed  upon 
institutions  of  this  nature.  In  the  latter  point  of  view 
— ^in  their  bearing  upon  this  latter  point— I  regard  them 
as  of  great  importance,  deeming  that  the  more  intelligent 
and  reflective  society  in  the  mass  becomes^  and  the  more 
readers  there  are,  the  more  distinctly  writers  of  all  kinds 
will  be  able  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  truthful  feel- 
ing of  the  people,  and  the  more  honoured  aiad  the  more 
useful  literature  must  be.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  con* 
fess  that,  if  there  had  been  an  Athenaeum,  and  if  the 
people  had  been  readers,  years  ago,  some  leaves  of  dedi- 
cation in  your  library,  of  praise  of  patrons  which  was 
very  cheaply  bought,  very  dearly  sold,  and  very  market- 
ably  haggled  for  by  the  groat,  would  be  blank  leaves,  and 
posterity  might  probably  have  lacked  the  information 
that  certain  monsters  of  virtue  ever  had  existence.  But 
it  is  upon  a  much  better  and  wider  scale,  let  me  say  it 
once  again — it  is  in  the  effect  of  such  institutions  upon 
the  great  social  system,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  that  I  delight  to  contemplate  them;  and,  im 
my  heart,  I  am  quite  certain  that  long  after  your  insti* 
tution,  and  others  of  the  same  nature,  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  the  noble  harvest  of  the  seed  sown  in  them 
will  shine  out  brightly  in  the  wisdom,  the  mercy,  and  the 
forbearance  of  another  race. 
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VI. 

Liverpool,  February  26,  1844- 

[The  foUowioff  address  was  delivered  at  a  Soir^  of  the  Liverpool 
Mechanics' Institution,  at  which  Mr.  Dickens  presided:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — ^It  was  rather  hard  of  you 
to  take  away  my  breath  before  I  spoke  a  word;  but  I 
would  pot  thank  you,  even  if  I  could,  for  the  favour  which 
has  set  me  in  this  place,  or  for  the  generous  kindness 
which  has  greeted  me  so  warmly — because  my  first  strong 
impulse  still  would  be,  although  I  had  that  power,  to 
lose  sight  of  all  personal  considerations  in  the  high  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  numerous  assemblage,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  noble  objects  to  which  this  building 
is  devoted,  of  its  brilliant  and  inspiring  history,  of  that 
rough,  upward  track,  so  bravely  trodden,  which  it  leaves 
behind,  and  that  bright  path  of  steadily-increasing  use- 
fulness which  lies  stretched  out  before  it.  My  first  strong 
impulse  still  would  be  to  exchange  congratulations  with 
you,  as  the  members  of  one  united  family,  on  the  thriving 
vigour  of  this  strongest  child  of  a  strong  race.  My  first 
strong  impulse  still  would  be,  though  everybody  here  had 
twice  as  many  hundreds  of  hands  as  there  are  hundreds 
of  persons  present,  to  shake  them  in  the  spirit,  every  one, 
always,  allow  me  to  say,  excepting  those  hands  (and  there 
are  a  few  such  here),  which,  with  the  constitutional  in- 
firmity of  human  nature,  I  would  rather  salute  in  some 
more  tender  fashion. 

When  I  first  had  the  honour  of  communicating  with 
your  Committee  with  reference  to  this  celebration,  I  had 
some  selfish  hopes  that  the  visit  proposed  to  me  might 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  congratulation,  or,  at  least,  of  so- 
Bcitous  inquiry;  for  they  who  receive  a  visitor  in  any 
season  of  distress  are  easily  touched  and  moved  by  what 
he  says,  and  I  entertained  some  confident  expectation  of 
making  a  mighty  strong  impression  on  you.  But,  when 
I  came  to  look  over  the  printed  documents  which  were 
forwarded  to  me  at  the  same  time,  and  with  which  you 
are  all  tolerably  familiar,  these  anticipations  very  speedily 
vanished,  and  left  me  bereft  of  all  consolation,  but  the 
triumphant  feeling  to  which  I  have  referred.  For  what 
do  I  find,  on  looking  oVer  those  brief  chronicles  of  this 
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swift  conquest  over  ignorance  and  prejudice,  in  which 
no  blood  has  been  poured  out,  and  no  treaty  signed  but 
that  one  sacred  compact  which  recognizes  the  just  right 
of  every  man,  whatever  his  belief,  or  however  humble 
his  degree,  to  aspire,  and  to  have  some  means  of  aspiring, 
to  be  a  better  and  a  wiser  man?  I  find  that,  in  1825, 
certain  misguided  and  turbulent  persons  proposed  to  erect 
in  Liverpool  an  unpopular,  dangerous,  irreli^oua,  and 
revolutionary  establishment,  called  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution; that,  in  1835,  Liverpool  having,  somehow  or  other, 
got  on  pretty  comfortably  in  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  it, 
the  first  stone  of  a  new  and  spacious  edifice  was  laid; 
that,  in  1837,  it  was  opened,  that  it  was  afterwards,  at 
different  periods,  considerably  enlarged;  that,  in  1844, 
conspicuous  amongst  the  public  beauties  of  a  beautiful 
town,  here  it  stands  triumphant,  its  enemies  lived  down, 
its  former  students  attesting,  in  their  various  useful  call- 
ings and  pursuits,  the  sound,  practical  information  it 
afforded  them;  its  members  numbering  considerably  more 
than  3000,  and  setting  in  rapidly  for  6000  at  least;  its 
library  comprehending  11,000  volumes,  and  daily  sending 
forth  its  hundreds  of  books  into  private  houses;  its  staff 
of  masters  and  officers,  amounting  to  half-a-hundred  in 
themselves;  its  schools,  conve3dng  every  sort  of  instruc- 
tion, high  and  low,  adapted  to  the  labour,  means,  exigen- 
cies, and  convenience  of  nearly  every  class  and  grade  of 
persons.  I  was  here  this  morning,  and  in  its  spacious 
balls  I  found  stores  of  the  wonders  worked  by  nature  in 
the  air,  in  the  forest,  in  the  cavern,  and  in  the  sea — stores 
of  the  surpassing  engines  devised  by  science  jfor  the  better 
knowledge  of  other  worlds,  and  the  greater  happiness 
of  this—stores  of  those  gentler  works  of  art,  which,  though 
achieved  in  perishable  stone,  by  yet  more  perishable  hands 
of  dust,  are  in  their  influence  immortal.  With  such 
means  at  their  command,  so  well-directed,  so  cheaply 
shared,  and  so  extensively  diffused,  well  may  your  Com- 
mittee say,  as  they  have  done  in  one  of  their  Reports,  that 
the  success  of  this  establishment  has  far  exceeded  their 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  that  same  philosopher 
whose  words  they  quote,  as  Bacon  tells  us,  instancing 
the  wonderful  effects  of  little  things  and  small  beginnings, 
that  the  iaflueuee  of  the  lo^rdstone  was  first  discovered 
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in  partides  of  iron,  and  not  ift  iron  bars,  so  they  may  lay 
it  to  their  hearts,  that  when  they  combined  together  to 
form  the  institution  which  has  risen  to  this  majestic  height, 
they  issued  on  a  field  of  enterprise,  the  glorious  end  of 
which  they  cannot  even  now  discern.  Every  man  who 
has  felt  the  advantages  of,  or  has  received  improvement 
in  this  place,  carries  its  benefits  into  the  society  in  which 
he  moves^  and  puts  them  out  at  compound  interest;  and 
what  the  blessed  sum  may  be  at  last,  no  man  can  tell. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  that  Christian  prelate  whose 
name  appears  on  your  list  of  honorary  Members;  that 
good  and  liberal  man  who  once  addressed  you  within  these 
walls,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  calling,  and  of  his  High 
Master^ — I  look  forward  from  this  place,  as  from  a  tower, 
to  the  time  when  high  and  low,  and  rich  and  poor,  shall 
mutually  assist,  improve,  and  educate  each  other. 

I  feel,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  is  not  a  place, 
with  its  3200  members,  and  at  least  3200  arguments  in 
every  one,  to  enter  on  any  advocacy  of  the  principle  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  or  to  discuss  the  subject  with  those 
who  do  or  ever  did  object  to  them.  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  arguing  the  point  with  those  untutored  savages 
whose  mode  of  life  you  last  year  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing;  indeed,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
them  by  far  the  more  rational  class  of  the  two.  Moreover, 
if  th6  institution  itself  be  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
such  objections,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  in  fact  or 
reason,  human  or  divine.  Neither  will  I  venture  to  enter 
into  these  details  of  the  management  of  this  place  which 
struck  me  most  on  the  perusal  of  its  papers;  but  I  cannot 
help  saying  how  much  impressed  and  gratified  I  was,  as 
everybody  must  be  who  comes  to  their  perusal  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  extraordinary  munificence  with  which 
this  institution  has  been  endowed  by  certain  gentlemen. 

Amongst  the  peculiar  features  of  management  which 
made  the  greatest  impression  on  me,  I  may  observe  that 
that  riegulation  which  empowers  fathers,  being  annual  sub- 
scribers of  one  guinea,  to  introduce  their  sons  who  are 
minors;  and  masters,  on  payment  of  the  astoundingly 
small  sum  of  five  shillings  annually,  in  like  msinner  their 
apprentices,  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  its  privileges;  and, 
certainly  not  the' one  least  valuable  to  society.  And, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  say  to  you  what  pleasure 
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I  derived  from  the  perusal  of  an  apparently  excellent 
report  in  your  local  papers  of  a  meeting  held  here,  some 
short  time  since,  in  aid  of  the  formation  of  a  girls'  school 
in  connection  with  this  institution.  This  is  a  new  and 
striking  chapter  in  the  history  of  these  institutions;  it 
does  equal  credit  to  the  gallantry  and  policy  of  this,  and 
disposes  one  to  say  of  it  with  a  slight  parody  on  the  words 
of  Burns,  that: 

Its  'prentice  han'  it  tried  on  man, 
And  then  it  Umght  the  lasses,  O. 

That  those  who  are  our  best  teachers,  and  whose  les- 
sons are  oftenest  heeded  in  after  life,  should  be  well  taught 
themselves,  is  a  proposition  few  reasonable  men  will  gain- 
say; and,  certainly,  to  breed  up  good  husbands  on  the  one 
hand,  and  good  wives  on  the  other,  does  appear  as  reason- 
able and  straightforward  a  plan  as  could  well  be  devised 
for  the  improvement  of  the  next  generation. 

This,  and  what  I  see  before  me,  naturally  brings  me 
to  our  fairer  members,  in  respect  of  whom  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  they  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  the  widest  possible  extent,  and  on  the  lowest 
possible  terms;  and,  ladies,  let  me  venture  to  say  to  you, 
that  you  never  did  a  wiser  thing  in  all  your  lives  than 
when  you  turned  your  favourable  regard  on  such  an  es* 
tablishment  as  this — for  wherever  the  light  of  knowledge 
is  diffused,  wherever  the  humanising  influence  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  extends  itself,  wherever  there  is  the  clearest 
perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  most  re- 
deeming, amid  ail  the  faults  and  vices  of  mankind,  there 
your  character,  your  virtues,  your  graces,  your  better 
nature,  will  be  the  best  appreciated,  and  there  the  truest 
homage  will  be  proudly  paid  to  you.  You  show  best, 
trust  me,  in  the  clearest  Ught;  and  every  ray  that  falls 
upon  you  at  your  own  firesides,  from  any  book  or  thought 
communicated  within  these  walls,  will  raise  you  nearer 
to  the  angels  in  the  eyes  you  care  for  most. 

I  will  not  longer  interpose  myself,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
between  you  and  the  pleasure  we  all  anticipate  in  hearing 
other  gentlemen,  and  in  enjoying  those  social  pleasures 
with  which  it  is  a  main  part  of  the  wisdom  of  this  society 
to  adorn  and  relieve  its  graver  pursuits.  We  all  feel,  I 
am  sure,  being  here,  that  we  are  truly  interested  in  thie 
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cause  of  human  improvement  and  rational  education, 
and  that  we  pledge  ourselves,  every  one  as  far  aB  in  him  lies, 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  benefits  afforded  in  this 
place,  and  to  bear  honest  witness  in  its  favour.  To  those 
who  yet  remain  without  its  walls,  but  have  the  means  of 
purchasing  its  advantages,  we  make  appeal,  and  in  a 
friendly  and  forbearing  spirit  say,  ^'Come  in,  and  be  coi>- 
vinced — 

*  Who  enters  here,  leaves  dotibt  behind.'  " 

If  you,  happily,  have  been  well  taught  yourself,  and  are 
superior  to  its  advantages,  so  much  the  more  should  you 
make  one  in  sympathy  with  those  who  are  below  you. 
Beneath  this  roof  we  breed  the  men  who,  in  the  time  to 
come,  must  be  found  working  for  good  or  evil,  in  every 
quarter  of  society.  If  mutual  respect  and  forbearance 
among  various  classes  be  not  found  here,  where  so  many 
men  are  trained  up  in  so  many  grades,  to  enter  on  so  many 
roads  of  life,  dating  their  entry  from  one  common  start- 
ing-point, as  they  are  all  approaching,  by  various  paths, 
one  common  end,  where  else  can  that  great  lesson  be 
imbibed?  Differences  of  wealth,  of  rank,  of  intellect,  we 
know  there  must  be,  and*  we  respect  them;  but  we  would 
give  to  all  the  means  of  taking  out  one  patent  of  nobility, 
and  we  define  it,  in  the  words  of  a  great  living  poet,  who 
is  one  of  us,  and  who  uses  his  great  gifts,  as  he  holds  them 
in  trust,  for  the  general  welfare — 

However  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

"lis  only  noble  to  be  good: 
True  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Nonnan  blood.* 

VII. 

London,  April  6,   1846. 

[The  first  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  above  date  at  the  London 
Tavern.  The  jchair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dickens,  who  thus  proposed 
the  principal  toast:] 

Gentlemen — In  offering  to  you  a  toast  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  publicly  drunk  in  any  company,  it  becomes 

*  Tennyson,  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,"  then  newly  publiEftied  in 
Uie  colieclaon  of  1S42.^E1>. 
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incumbent  on  me  to  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation: 
in  the  first  place,  premising  that  the  toast  will  be  "The 
General  Theatrical  Fund." 

The  Association,  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate  to- 
night, was  founded  seven  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  permanent  pensions  to  such  of  the  corps  dra- 
matique  as  had  retired  from  the  stage,  either  from  a  decline 
in  their  years  or  a  decay  of  their  powers.  Collected 
within  the  scope  of  its  benevolence  are  all  actors  and 
actresses,  singers,  or  dancers,  of  five  years'  standing  in 
the  profession.  To  relieve  their  necessities  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  want  is  the  great  end  of  the  Society,  and 
it  is  good  to  know  that  for  seven  years  the  members  of 
it  have  steadily,  patiently,  quietly,  and  perseveringly 
pursued  this  end,  advancing  by  regular  contribution,  mon- 
eys which  many  of  them  could  ill  afford,  and  cheered  by 
no  external  help  or  assistance  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
It  has  thus  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  but  I  trust 
that  we  shall  establish  to-night  that  its  time  is  out,  and 
that  henceforth  the  Fund  will  enter  upon  a  flourishing 
and  brilliant  career. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  all  aware  that  there  are, 
and  were  when  this  institution  was  foimded,  two  other 
institutions  existing  of  a  similar  nature — Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane — ^both  of  long  standing,  both  richly  en- 
dowed. It  cannot,  however,  be  too  distinctly  understood^ 
that  the  present  Institution  is  not  in  any  way  adverse 
to  those.  How  can  it  be  when  it  is  only  a  wide  and  broad 
extension  of  all  that  is  most  excellent  in  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  founded?  That  such  an  extension 
was  absolutely  necessary  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  dramatic  corps  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  conferred  by  a  membership  of 
either  of  these  institutions;  for  it  was  essential,  in  order 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  Society,  that  the 
applicant,  either  he  or  she,  should  have  been  engaged 
for  three  consecutive  seasons  as  a  performer.  This  was 
afterwards  reduced,  in  the  case  of  Covent  Garden,  to  a 
period  of  two  years,  but  it  really  is  as  exclusive  one  way 
as  the  other,  fop  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Covent  Garden 
is  now  but  a  vision  of  the  past.  You  might  play  the 
bottle  conjurer  with  its  dramatic  company  and  put  them 
all  into  a  pint  bottle.    The  human  voice  is  rarely  heard 
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within  its  walls  save  in  connection  with  corn,  or  the  am- 
bidextrous prestidigitation  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 
In  like  manner  Drury  Lane  is  conducted  now  with  almost 
a  sole  view  to  the  opera  and  ballet,  insomuch  that  the 
statue  of  Shakespeare  over  the  door  serves  as  emphatic- 
ally to  point  out  his  grave  as  his  bust  did  in  the  church 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  How  can  the  profession  gen- 
erally hope  to  qualify  for  the  Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden  institution,  when  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
members  have  been  driven  from  the  boards  on  which  they 
have  earned  their  reputations,  to  delight  the  town  in 
theatres  to  which  the  General  Theatrical  Fund  alone 
extended? 

I  will  again  repeat  that  I  attach  no  reproach  to  those 
other  funds,  with  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected  at  different  periods  of  my  life.  At  the  time 
those  Associations  were  established,  an  engagement  at 
one  of  these  theatres  was  almost  a  matter  of  course,  and 
a  successful  engagement  would  last  a  whole  life;  but  an 
engagement  of  two  months'  duration  at  Covent  Garden 
would  be  a  perfect  Old  Parr  of  an  engagement  just  now. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  when  those  two  funds 
were  established,  the  two  great  theatres  were  protected 
by  patent,  and  that  at  that  time  the  minor  theatres  were 
condemned  by  law  to  the  repr^entation  of  the  most 
preposterous  nonsense;  and  some  gentlemen  whom  I  see 
around  me  could  no  more  belong  to  the  minor  theatres 
of  that  day  than  they  could  now  belong  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew fair. 

As  I  honour  the  two  old  funds  for  the  great  good  which 
they  have  done,  so  I  honour  this  for  the  much  greater 
good  it  is  resolved  to  do.  It  is  not  because  I  love  them 
less,  but  because  I  love  this  more — because  it  includes 
more  in  its  operation. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  there  is  no  class  of  actors 
who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  a  retiring  fund  as  those  who 
do  not  win  the  great  prizes,  but  who  are  nevertheless  an 
essential  part  of  the  theatrical  system,  and  by  consequence 
bear  a  part  in  contributing  to  our  pleasures.  We  owe 
them  a  debt  which  we  ought  to  pay.  The  beds  of  such 
men  are  not  of  roses,  but  of  very  artificial  flowers  indeed. 
Their  lives  are  lives  of  care  and  privation,  and  hard  strug- 
gles with  very  stern  realities.     It  is  from  among  the  poor 
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actors  Ti^o  drink  wine  from  goblets,  in  colour  marvel* 
lously  like  toast  and  water,  and  who  preside  at  Barmecide 
feasts  with  wonderful  appetites  for  steaks — it  is  from  their 
ranks  that  the  most  triumphant  favourites  have  sprung. 
And  surely,  besides  this,  the  greater  the  instruction  and 
delight  we  derive  from  the  rich  English  drama,  the  more 
we  are  bound  to  succour  and  protect  the  humblest  of 
those  votaries  of  the  art  who  add  to  our  instruction  and 
amusement. 

Hazlitt  has  well  said  that  "There  is  no  class  of  society 
whom  so  many  persons  regard  with  affection  as  actors. 
We  greet  them  on  the  stage,  we  like  to  meet  them  in  the 
streets;  they  almost  always  recall  to  us  pleasant  asso- 
ciations." When  they  have  strutted  and  fretted  their 
hour  upon  the  stage,  let  them  not  be  heard  no  more — 
but  let  them  be  heard  sometimes  to  say  that  they  are 
happy  in  their  old  age.  When  they  have  passed  for  the 
last  time  from  behind  that  glittering  row  of  lights  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  let  them  not  pass  away  into 
gloom  and  darkness — ^but  let  them  pass  into  cheerfulness 
and  light — into  a  contented  and  happy  home. 
'  This  is  the  object  for  which  we  have  met;  and  I  am  too 
familiar  with  the  English  character  not  to  know  that  it 
will  be  effected.  When  we  come  suddenly  in  a  crowded 
street  upon  the  careworn  features  of  a  familiar  face-r^ 
crossing  us  like  the  ghost  of  pleasant  hours  long  forgot- 
ten—let us  not  recall  these  features  with  pain,  in  sad 
remembrance  of  what  they  once  were,  but  let  us  in  joy. 
recognize  it,  and  go  back  a  pace  or  two  to  meet  it  once 
again,  as  that  of  a  friend  who  has  beguiled  us  of  a  moment 
of  care,  who  has  taught  us  to  sympathise  with  virtuous 
grief,  cheating  us  to  tears  for  sorrows  not  our  own — and 
we  all  know  how  pleasant  are  such  tears.  Let  such  a  face 
be  ever  remembered  as  that  of  our  benefactor  and  our 
friend. 

I  tried  to  recollect,  in  coming  here,  whether  I  had  ever 
been  in  any  theatre  in  my  life  from  which  I  had  not  brought 
away  some  pleasant  association,  however  poor  the  thear 
tre,  and  I  protest,  out  of  my  varied  experience,  I  could 
not  remember  even  one  from  which  I  had  not  brought 
some  favourable  impression,  and  that,  commencing  with 
the  period  when  I  believed  the  clown. was  a  being  born 
into  the  world  with  infinite  pockets,  and  ending  with 
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that  in  which  I  saw  the  other  night,  outside  one  of  the 
''Royal  Saloons/^  a  playbill  which  showed  me  ships  com- 
pletely rigged,  carrying  men,  and  careering  over  bound- 
less and  tempestuous  oceans.  And  now,  bespeaking  your 
kindest  remembrance  of  our  theatres  and  actors,  I  beg 
to  propose  that  you  drink  as  heartily  and  freely  as  ever 
a  toast  was  drunk  in  this  toast-drinking  city,  "Prosperity 
to  the  General  Theatrical  Fund/' 

VIII. 

Glasgow,  December  28,  1847. 

[The  first  Soir^,  commemorative  of  the  opening  of  the  Qlamw 
Atheneeum,  took  place  on  the  above  evening  m  the  City  IjubJL 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  presided,  and  made  the  following  speech:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Let  me  begin  by  endeav* 
ouring  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance  that  not  even  the 
warmth  of  your  reception  can  possibly  exceed,  in  simple 
earnestness,  the  cordiality  of  the  feeling  with  which  I 
come  amongst  you.  This  beautiful  scene  and  your  g«i- 
erous  greeting  would  naturally  awaken,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, no  common  feeling  within  me;  but  when  I 
connect  them  with  the  high  purpose  of  this  brilliant  assem- 
bly— when  I  regard  it  as  an  educational  example  and 
encouragement  to  the  rest  of  Scotland — when  I  regard  it 
no  less  as  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  everybody  here 
of  the  right,  indisputable  and  inalienable,  of  all  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  and  business  of  life  to 
elevate  and  improve  themselves  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
by  all  good  means — I  feel  as  if  I  stand  here  to  swear 
brotherhood  to  all  the  young  men  in  Glasgow — and  I 
may  say  to  all  the  young  women  in  Glasgow;  being  un- 
fortunately in  no  position  to  take  any  tenderer  vows  upon 
myself — and  as  if  we  were  pledged  from  this  time  hence- 
forth to  make  common  cause  together  in  one  of  the  most 
laudable  and  worthy  of  human  objects. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  common  cause  must  be  made 
in  such  a  design  as  that  which  brings  us  together  this  night; 
for  without  it,  nothing  can  be  done,  but  with  it  every- 
thing. It  is  a  common  cause  of  right,  God  knows;  for  it 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  advantages  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum  will  stop  within  its  own 
walls  or  be  confined  to  its  own  members.    Through  ail 
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the  society  of  this  great  and  important  <5ity,  upwards  to 
the  highest  and  downwards  to  the  lowest,  it  must,  I  know, 
be  felt  for  good.  Downward  in  a  clearer  perception  of, 
and  sympathy  with,  those  social  miseries  which  can  be 
alleviated,  and  those  wide-open  doors  to  vice  and  crime 
that  can  be  shut  and  barred;  and  upward  in  a  greater  intel- 
ligence, increased  efficiency,  and  higher  knowledge,  of  all 
who  partake  of  its  benefits  themselves,  or  who  communi- 
cate, as  all  must  do,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  some  portion 
to  the  circle  of  relatives  or  friends  in  which  they  move. 

Nor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  I  say  of  any  man, 
however  high  his  social  position,  or  however  great  his 
attainments,  that  he  might  not  find  something  to  be  learnt 
even  from  immediate  contact  with  such  institutions.  If 
he  only  saw  the  goddess  Knowledge  coming  out  of  her 
secluded  palaces  and  high  places  to  mingle  with  the  throng, 
and  to  give  them  shining  glimpses  of  the  delights  which 
were  long  kept  hoarded  up,  he  might  learn  something. 
If  he  only  saw  the  energy  and  the  courage  with  which 
those  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands  or  heads,  come  night  after  night,  as  to  a  recreation, 
to  that  which  was,  perhaps,  the  whole  absorbing  business 
of  his  youth,  there  might  still  be  something  very  wholesome 
for  him  to  learn.  But  when  he  could  see  in  such  places 
their  genial  and  reviving  influences,  their  substituting 
of  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  great  men,  for  mere  sensual  enjoy- 
ment or  stupid  idleness — at  any  rate  he  would  learn  this 
— ^that  it  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  all  good 
members  of  society  to  encourage  and  protect  them. 

I  took  occasion  to  say  at  an  athenaeum  in  Yorkshire 
a  few  weeks  since,  and  I  think  it  a  point  most  important 
to  be  borne  in  mind  on  such  commemorations  as  these, 
that  when  such  societies  are  objected  to,  or  are  decried 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  views  of  the  objectors,  educa- 
tion among  the  people  has  not  succeeded,  the  term  edu- 
cation is  used  with  not  the  least  reference  to  its  real 
meaning,  and  is  wholly  misunderstood.  Mere  reading  and 
writing  is  not  education;  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable 
to  call  bricks  and  mortar  architecture — oils  and  colours 
art — reeds  and  cat-gut  music — or  the  child's  spelling- 
books  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Bacon— as  to 
call  the  lowest  rudiments  of  educatioh,  education,  and  to 
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visit  on  that  most  abused  and  slandered  word  their  failure 
in  any  instance;  and  precisely  because  they  were  not  edu- 
cation; because,  generally  speaking,  the  word  has  been 
understood  in  that  sense  a  great  deal  too  long;  because 
education  for  the  business  of  life,  and  for  the  due  culti- 
vation of  domestic  virtues,  is  at  least  as  important  from 
day  to  day  to  the  grown  person  as  to  the  child;  becaup<^ 
real  education,  in  the  strife  and  contention  for  a  livelihoo(i. 
and  the  consequent  necessity  incumbent  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  young  persons  to  go  into  the  world  when  they  are 
very  young,  is  extremely  difficult.  It  is  because  of  these 
things  that  I  look  upon  mechanics'  institutions  and  athe- 
naeums as  vitally  important  to  the  well-being  of  society.  It 
is  because  the  rudiments  of  education  may  there  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  acquisition  of  sound  principles,  and 
of  the  great  virtues,  hope,  faith,  and  charity,  to  which 
all  our  knowledge  tends;  it  is  because  of  that,  I  take  it, 
that  you  have  met  in  education's  name  to-night. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  occupy  the  place  I 
do  in  behalf  of  an  infant  institution;  a  remarkably  fine 
child  enough,  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  but  an  infant 
still.  I  esteem  myself  singularly  fortunate  in  knowing  it 
before  its  prime,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  remembering  in  its  prime,  and  when  it  has  attained  to 
its  lusty  maturity,  that  I  was  a  friend  of  its  youth.  It 
has  already  passed  through  some  of  the  disorders  to  which 
children  are  liable;  it  succeeded  to  an  elder  brother  of  a 
very  meritorious  character,  but  of  rathier  a  weak  consti- 
tution, and  which  expired  when  about  twelve  months 
old,  from,  it  is  said,  a  destructive  habit  of  getting  up  early 
in  the  morning:  it  succeeded  this  elder  brother  and  has 
fought  manfully  through  a  sea  of  troubles.  Its  friends 
have  been  often  much  concerned  for  it;  its  pulse  has  been 
exceedingly  low,  being  only  1250,  when  it  was  expected 
to  have  been  10,000;  several  relations  and  friends  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  walk  off  once  or  twice  in  the  melan- 
choly belief  that  it  was  dead.  Through  all  that,  assisted 
by  the  indomitable  energy  of  one  or  two  nurses,  to  whom 
it  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  it  came  triumphantly, 
and  now,  of  all  the  youthful  members  of  its  family  I  ever 
saw,  it  has  the  strongest  attitude,  the  healthie^  look» 
the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  air.  I  find  the  institu- 
tion nobly  lodged;  I  find  it  with  a  reading-room,  a  coffee- 
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room,  and  a  news-room;  I  find  it  with  lectures  given  and 
in  progress,  in  sound,  useful,  and  well-selected  subjects; 
I  find  it  with  morning  and  evening  classes  for  mathe- 
matics, logic,  grammar,  music,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  attended  by  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons; 
but,  best  and  first  of  all,  and  what  is  to  me  more  satis- 
factory than  anything  else  in  the  history  of  the  institution, 
I  find  that  all  this  has  been  mainly  achieved  by  the  young 
men  of  Glasgow  themselves,  with  very  little  assistance. 
And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  the  axiom,  "Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,"  is  truer  in  no  case  than  it  is 
in  this,  I  look  to  the  young  men  of  Glasgow,  from  such 
a  past  and  such  a  present,  to  a  noble  future.  Everything 
that  has  been  done  in  any  other  athenseum,  I  confidently 
expect  to  see  done  here;  and  when  that  shall  be  the  case, 
and  when  there  shall  be  great  cheap  schools  in  connection 
with  the  institution,  and  when  it  has  bound  together  for 
ever  all  its  friends,  and  brought  over  to  itself  all  those  who 
look  upon  it  as  an  objectionable  institution — then,  and  not 
till  then,  I  hope  the  young  men  of  Glasgow  will  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  think  their  study  done. 

If  the  young  men  of  Glasgow  want  any  stimulus  or 
encouragement  in  this  wise,  they  have  one  beside  them 
in  the  presence  of  their  fair  townswomen,  which  is  irresis- 
tible. It  is  a  most  delightful  circumstance  to  me,  and 
one  fraught  with  inestimable  benefits  to  institutions  of 
this  kind,  that  at  a  meeting  of  this  nature  those  who  in 
all  thing&.are  our  best  examples,  encouragers,  and  friends, 
are  not  excluded.  The  abstract  idea  of  the  Graces  was  in 
ancient  times  associated  with  those  arts  which  refine  the 
human  understanding;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  now,  in 
the  rolling  of  the  world,  the  Graces  popularising  the  prac- 
tice of  those  arts  by  their  example,  and  adorning  it  with 
their  presence. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  in  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum 
there  is  a  peculiar  bond  of  union  between  the  institution 
and  the  fairest  part  of  creation.  I  understand  that  the 
necessary  addition  to  the  small  library  of  books  being 
difficult  and  expensive  to  make,  the  ladies  have  generally 
resolved  to  hold  a  fancy  bazaar,  and  to  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds to  this  admirable  purpose;  I  learn  with  no  le^s 
pleasure  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  a  graceful  and 
womanly  sense  of  the  exoellenoe  of  this  design,  has  con- 
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seated  that  the  bazaar  shall  be  held  under  her  royal  pa- 
tronage. I  can  only  say,  that  if  you  do  not  find  something 
very  noble  in  your  books  after  this,  you  are  much  duller 
students  than  I  take  you  to  be.  The  ladies — ^the  single 
ladies,  at  least — however  disinterested  I  know  they  are 
by  aex  and  nature,  will,  I  hope,  resolve  to  have  some  of 
the  advantages  of  these  books,  by  never  marrying  any 
but  members  of  the  Athenaeum.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought 
to  be  the  pleasantest  library  in  the  world. 

Hazlitt  says,  in  speaking  of  some  of  the  graceful  fan- 
cies of  some  familiar  writer  of  fiction,  "How  long  since  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  these  characters;  what  old- 
fashioned  friends  they  seem;  and  yet  I  am  not  tired  of 
them  like  so  many  other  friends,  nor  they  of  me."  In 
this  case  the  books  will  not  only  possess  all  the  attractions 
of  their  own  friendships  and  charms,  but  also  the  mani- 
fold— I  may  say  womanfold — associations  connected  with 
their  donors.  I  can  imagine  how,  in  fact,  from  these 
fanciful  associations,  some  fair  Glasgow  widow  may  be 
taken  for  the  remotier  one  whom  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
could  not  forget;  I  can  imagine  how  Sophia's  muff  may 
be  seen  and  loved,  but  not  by  Tom  Jones,  going  down  the 
High  Street  on  any  winter  day;  or  I  can  imagine  the  stu- 
dent finding  in  every  fair  form  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Glasgow  Athenseum,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
history  of  Europe  without  the  ooiasent  of  Sheriff  Alison. 
I  can  imagine,  in  short,  how  through  all  the  facts  and 
fictions  of  thisf  library,  these  ladies  will  be  always  active, 
and  that 

Aeie  will  not  wither  thern^  nor  custom  «tale 

Their  infinite  variety. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  moral,  delightful,  and  happy 
chance^  that  this  meeting  has  been  held  at  this  genial 
season  of  the  year,  when  a  new  time  is,  as  it  were,  opening 
before  us,  and  when  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  that  divine 
and  blessed  Teacher,  who  took  the  highest  knowledge  into 
the  humblest  places,  and  whose  great  system  compre- 
hended all  mankind.  I  hail  it  as  a  most  auspicious  omen, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  many  scattered  friends  and 
families  are  re*assembled,  for  the  membeis  of  this  insti- 
tution to  be  calling  men  together  from  all  quarters,  with 
a  brotherly  view  to  the  general  good,  and  a  view  to  the 
general  improvement;  as  I  coiD8i<ter  that  such  designs  are 
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practically  worthy  of  the  faith  we  hold,  and  a  practical 
remembrance  of  the  words,  "On  earth  peace,  and  good 
will  toward  men."  I  hope  that  every  year  which  dawns 
on  your  Institution  will  find  it  richer  in  its  means  of 
u^fulness,  and  greyer-headed  in  the  honour  and  respect 
it  has  gained.  It  can  hardly  speak  for  itself  more  appro- 
priately than  in  the  words  of  an  English  writer,  when 
contemplating  the  English  emblem  of  this  period  of  the 
year,  the  holly-tree: 

[Mr.  Dickens  concluded  by  quoting  the  last  three  stanzas  of  Southey's 
poem,  "The  Holly  Tree.'T 

[In  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  Sir  Archibald 
(then  Mr.)  Alison,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  am  no  stranger — and  I  say 
it  with  the  deepest  gratitude — ^to  the  warmth  of  Scottish 
hearts;  but  the  warmth  of  your  present  welcome  almost 
deprives  me  of  any  hope  of  acknowledging  it.  I  will  not 
detain  you  any  longer  at  this  late  hour;  let  it  suffice  to 
assure  you,  that  for  taking  the  part  with  which  I  have 
been  honoured  in  this  festival,  I  have  been  repaid  a  thou- 
sandfold by  your  abundant  kindness,  and  by  the  unspeak- 
able gratification  it  has  afforded  me.  I  hope  that,  before 
many  years  are  past,  we  may  have  another  meeting  in 
public,  when  we  shall  rejoice  at  the  immense  progress 
your  institution  will  have  made  in  the  meantime,  and  look 
back  upon  this  night  with  new  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  repeat  most  heartily  and  fer- 
vently the  quotation  of  Dr.  Ewing,  the  late  provost  of 
Glasgow,  which  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  himself  **a  Glasgow 
body,"  observed  was  "elegantly  putten  round  the  town's 
arms." 

IX. 

London,  February  6,  1850. 

[At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association  to  consider  the  qiiestion 
of  the  Public  Health  of  the  Metropolis,  the  Bishop  of  London 
presiding,  Mr.  Dickens  in  seconding  the  third  resolution  of  the 
meeting  regarding  the  necessity  of  efficient  sanitary  precautions 
against  disease  made  the  following  speech:] 

That  the  object  was  to  bring  the  metropolis  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  most  absurdly 
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and  monstrously  excluded  from  its  operation.  The  object 
was  to  diminish  an  amount  of  suffering  and  waste  of  life 
which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  heathen  land,  to  atone  for 
long  years  of  neglect,  of  which  they  bad  all,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  been  guilty,  and  to  redress  a  most  grievous 
and  cruel  injustice.  It  was  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
whenever  anything  important  was  left  out  of  any  great 
scheme,  to  say  it  was  the  tragedy  of  "Hamlet"  with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  left  out;  but  the  existence  of  a  Public 
Health  Act,  with  the  metropolis  excluded  from  its  opera- 
tion, sugg^ed  to  him  something  even  more  sad,  and 
that  was  a  representation  of  the  tr^edy  of  "Hamlet" 
with  nothing  in  it  but  the  gravedigger.  This  was  a  state 
of  things  which  must  not  last.  Every  year  more  than 
13,000  unfortunate  persons  died  unnaturally  and  prema- 
turely around  us.  Infancy  was  made  stunted,  ugly,  and 
full  of  pain — maturity  made  old — and  old  age  imbecile; 
and  pauperism  made  hopeless  every  day.  They  claimed 
for  the  metropolis  of  a  Christian  country  that  this  should 
be  remedied,  and  that  the  capital  should  set  an  example 
of  humanity  and  justice  to  the  whole  empire.  Of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  London  at  present,  he  believed  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  ill.  He  knew 
of  many  places  in  it  unsurpassed  in  the  accumulated  hor- 
rors of  their  long  neglect  by  the  dirtiest  old  spots  in  the 
dirtiest  old  towns,  imder  the  worst  old  governments  in 
Europe.  Among  persons  living  in  such  a  state  of  civilised 
society  as  that  in  which  they  lived,  there  must  be  contrasts 
of  rank  and  intelligence,  and  greater  contrasts  in  reference 
to  wealth  and  comfort;  but  he  .believed  that  no  greater 
contrasts  between  wealth  and  poverty  existed  in  any  part 
of  the  world  than  in  this  metropolis.  The  principal  objec- 
tors to  the  improvements  proposed  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  first  consisted  of  the  owners  of  small  tene- 
ments, men  who  pushed  themselves  to  the  front  of  boards 
of  guardians  and  parish  vestries,  and  were  clamorous 
about  the  rating  of  their  property;  the 'other  class  was 
composed  of  gentlemen  more  independent  and  less  selfijsh, 
who  had  a  very  weak  leaning  to  the  words  self-government. 
The  first  class  generally  proceeded  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  compulsory  improvement  of  their  property,  when 
exceedingly  defective,  would  be  very  expensive.  This  was 
a  great  mistake,  for  nothing  was  cheaper  than  good  sani- 
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tary.  imprpvemeut,  as  had  b:een  shown  ia  the  case  of 
"Jacob's  Island,"  which  he  had  described  in  a  work  of  fic^ 
tion,  and  where  the  improvements  could  be  made  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  the  price  of  a  pint  of  porter,  or  two  glasses  of 
gin  a  week,  to  each  inhabitant.  With  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  and  that  what  was  done  in  the 
next  parish  was  no  business  of  theirs,  he  should  begin  to 
think  th^re  was  something  in  it  when  he  found  any  court 
or  street  able  to  keep  its  diseases  within  its  own  bounds, 
or  any  parish  able  to  make  out  the  bounds  of  its  own 
diseases,  keeping  exclusively  to  itself  its  own  fever,  small- 
pox, cojj&up(iption>  and  pestilence,  just  as  it  maintained  its 
own  beadles  and  its  fire-engines.  Until  that  time  arrived, 
and  so  long  as  he  breathed  the  same  air,  lived  upon  the 
same  soil,  and  under  the  same  sun,  he  should  consider 
the  health  and  sickness  of  that  parfeh  as  being  most  de- 
cidedly his  business,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  force  it 
to  be  cleanly,  and  would  place  it  under  the  control  of  a 
geiieiral- board  for  the  general  good.  The  right  reverend 
chairman  had  referred  to  the  charge  made  by  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate  people,  that  the  poor  liked  to  be  dirty 
and  to  lead  degraded  lives.  If  this  charge  were  true,  it 
would  only  present  another  proof  that  we  are  living  in  a 
most  unnatural  state  of  society:  but  it  is  no  more  true 
than  it  was  true  that  when  they  first  had  baths  they 
would  not  bathe,  and  when  they  first  had  washhouses 
they  would  not  wash.  We  could  not  expect  to  "gather 
grapes,  from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles."  We  could  not 
be  surprised  if  the  poor  did  not  very  highly  estimate  the 
decen,cies  of  life  when  they  had  no  opportunity  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  them.  The  main  wonder  in  con- 
nection ^th  the.  poor  was,  that  they  did  so  soon  esteem 
that  which  was  really  for  their  good,  when  they  had  any  . 
fair  experience  of  it.  No  one  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  poor  could  fail  to  be  deeply  affected  by  their  patience 
and  their  syn^pathy  with  one  another^-by  the  beautiful 
alacrity  with  which  they  helped  each  other  in  toil,  in  the 
day  of  suffering,  and  in  the  hour  of  death.  It  hardly. ever 
happeiied  that  any  case  of  extreme  ptotracted  destitution 
f  ouft4  its  way  in^o  the  public  prints,  without  our  .reading 
at  the.  same  time  of  some  ragged  Samaritan  sharing  his 
last  loaf,  or  spaiding  his  last  penny  to  relieve  the  poor 
miserable  in  the  room  upstairs,  or  ia  the  cellar  underr 
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ground.  It  was  to  develop  in  these  people  the  virtue 
which  nothing  could  eradicate,  to  raise  them  in  the  social 
scale  as  they  should  be  raised,  to  lift  them  from  a  condition 
into  which  they  did  not  allow  their  beasts  to  sink,  and  to 
cleanse  the  foul  air  for  the  passage  of  Christianity  and 
education  throughout  the  land  that  the  meeting  was  as- 
sembled. He  could  not  lay  it  to  his  heart,  nor  could  he 
flatter  any  of  those  present  with  the  idea,  that  they  were 
met  to  praise  themselves,  for  they  could  claim  little  merit 
for  each  other  in  such  a  cause.  The  object  of  their  assem- 
bling, as  he  regarded  it,  was  simply  to  help  to  set  that  right 
which  was  very  wrong  before  God  and  before  man. 

X. 
MACREADY 

LoNPON,  March  1,  185L 

[On  the  evening  of  the  above  day  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr. 
Maeready  entertained  him  at  a  public  dinner.  Upwards  of  six 
hundrejd  gentlemen  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  great  actor  on 
his  retirement  from  the  stage.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  took  the  chair. 
Among  the  other  speakers  were  Baron  Bunsen,  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  John  Forster,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  who  proposed  ^'The  Health  of  the  Carman" 
in  the  following  words:] 

Gentlemen — After  all  you  have  already  heard,  and 
so  rapturously  received,  I  assure  you  that  not  even  the 
warmth  of  your  kind  welcome  would  embolden  me  to  hope 
to  interest  you  if  I  had  not  full  confidence  in  the  subject 
I  have  to  offer  to  your  notice.  But  my  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  this  appeal  to  you  is  so  strong  that  I  am  rather 
encouragjed  than  daunted  by  the  brightness  of  the  track 
on  which  I  have  to  throw  my  little  shadow. 

Gentlemen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  three  great 
requisites  essential  to  the  perfect  realisation  of  a  scene  so 
unusual  and  so  splendid  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  assem- 
bled. The  first,  and  I  must  say  very  difficult  requisite, 
is  a  man  possessing  the  strong  hold  in  the  general  remem- 
brance, the  indisputable  claim  on  the  general  regard  and 
esteem,  which  is  possessed  by  my  dear  and  much  valued 
friend  our  guest.  The  second  requisite  is  the  presence  of 
a  body  of  entertainers — a  great  multitude  of  hosts  so  cheer- 
ful and  good-huriioured  (under,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some 
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personal  inconvenience) — so  warm-hea^rted  and  so  nobly 
in  earnest,  as  those  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing. The  third,  and  certainly  not  the  least  of  these  requi- 
sites, is  a  president  who,  less  by  his  social  position,  which 
he  may  claim  by  inheritance,  or  by  fortune,  which  may 
have  been  adventitiously  won,  and  may  be  again  accident- 
ally lost,  than  by  his  comprehensive  genius,  shall  fitly 
represent  the  best  part  of  him  to  whom  honour  is  done, 
and  the  best  part  of  those  who  unite  in  the  doing  of  it. 
Such  a  president  I  think  we  have  found  in  our  chairman 
of  to-night,  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  our  chairman's 
health  is  the  toast  I  have  to  propose  to  you. 

Many  of  those  who  now  hear  me  were  present,  I  dare- 
say, at  that  memorable  scene  on  Wednesday  night  last,* 
when  the  great  vision  which  had  been  a  delight  and  a  les- 
son— very  often,  I  dare  say,  a  support  and  a  comfort  to  you, 
which  had  for  many  years  improved  and  charmed  us,  and 
to  which  we  had  looked  for  an  elevated  relief  from  the 
labours  of  our  lives — faded  from  our  sight  for  ever.  I  will 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  our  guest  may  or  may  not 
have  looked  backward,  through  rather  too  long  a  period 
for  us,  to  some  remote  and  distant  time  when  he  might 
possibly  bear  some  far-off  likeness  to  a  certain  Spanish 
archbishop  whom  Gil  Bias  once  served.  Nor  will  I  stop 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  a  reasonable  disposition  in  the 
audience  of  Wednesday  to  seize  upon  the  words — 

And  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon — f 

but  I  will  venture  to  intimate  to  those  whom  I  am  ad- 
dressing how  in  my  mind  I  mainly  connect  that  occasion 
with  the  present.  When  I  looked  round  on  the  vast 
assemblage,  and  observed  the  huge  pit  hushed  into  still- 
ness on  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  and.  that  mighty  surging 
gallery,  where  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves  had  been  striking 
out  their  arms  like  strong  swimmers — ^when  I  saw  that 
boisterous  human  flood  become  still  water  in  a  moment, 

♦February  26,  1851.     Mr.  Macready's  Farewell  Benefit  at  Drury 
Lone  Theatre,  on  which  occasion  he  played  the  part  of  Macbeth,— Ed. 
tAfac6e<A,  Act  1.  Sc.  7. 
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and  remain  so  from  the  opening  to  the  end  of  the  play,  it 
suggested  to  me  something  besides  the  trustworthiness  of 
an  English  crowd,  and  the  delusion  under  which  those 
labour  who  are  apt  to  disparage  and  malign  it;  it  suggested 
to  me  that  in  meeting  here  to-night  we  undertook  to  rep- 
resent something  of  the  all-pervading  feeling  of  that 
crowd,  through  all  its  intermediate  degrees,  from  the  full- 
dressed  lady,  with  her  diamonds  sparkling  upon  her  breast 
in  the  proscenium  box,  to  the  half -undressed  gentleman, 
who  bides  his  time  to  take  some  refreshment  in' the  back 
row  of  the  gallery.  And  I  consider,  gentlemen,  that  no 
one  who  could  possibly  be  placed  in  this  chair  could  so 
well  head  that  comprehensive  representation,  and  could 
so  well  give  the  crowning  grace  to  our  festivities,  as  one 
whose  comprehensive  genius  has  in  his  various  works  em- 
braced them  all,  and  who  has,  in  his  dramatic  genius, 
enchanted  and  enthralled  them  all  at  once; 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  here  to  recall,  after  what  you 
have  heard  this  night,  what  I  have  seen  arid  known  in  the 
bygone  times  of  Mr.  Macready's  management,  of  the  strong 
friendship  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  for  him,  of  the  association 
of  his  pen  with  his  earliest  successes,  or  of  Mr.  Macready^s 
zealous  and  untiring  services;  but  it  may  be  permitted 
me  to  say  what,  in  any  public  mentionf  of  him  I  can  never 
repress,  that  in  the  path  we  both  tread  I  have  uniformly 
found  him  from  the  first  the  most  generous  6i  men;  quick 
to  encourage,  slow  to  disparage,  ever  anxious  to  assert 
the  order  of  which  he  is  so  great  an  ornament;  never  con- 
descending to  shuffle  it  off,  and  leave  it  outside  state 
rooms,  as  a  Mussulman  might  leave  his  slippers  outside 
a  mosque. 

There  is  a  popular  prejudice,  a  kind  of  si^perstition  to 
the  effect  that  authors  are  not  a  particularly  waited  body, 
that  they  are  not  invariably  and  inseparably  attached  to 
each. other.  I  am  afraid  I  must  concede  half  a  grain  or 
so  of,  truth  to  that  superstition;  but  this  I  know,  that 
there  can  hardly  b^ — that  there  hardly  can  have  been — 
among  th,e  followers  of  literature,  a  man  of  more  high 
standing  farther  above  these  little  grjudging  jealousies, 
which  do  sometimes  disparage  its  brightness,  than  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

And  I  have  the  strangest  reason  just  at  paresent  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  his  great  consideration  for  those  evils 
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which  Sjre.  sometimes  u&fortunately  attendant  upon  it, 
though  npt  on  him.  For^  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
gentlemen  now  present,  I  have  just  embarked  in  a  design 
with  Sir  Bulwer  L3rttQn,  to  smooth  the  rugged  way  of 
young  labourers,  both  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  soften,  but  by  no  eleemosynary  means,  the  decUning 
years  of  meritorious  age.  And  i  that  project  prosper 
as  I  hope  it  will,  and  as  I  know  it  ought,  it  will  one  day 
be  an  honour  to  England  where  there  is  now  a  reproach; 
originating  in  his  sympathies,  being  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  his  activity,  and  endowed  from  its  very  cradle 
by  his  generosity.  There  are  many  among  you  who  will 
have  each  his  own  favourite  reason  for  drinking  our  chair- 
nxan's  health,  resting  his  claim  probably  upon  some  of  his 
diversified  successes.  According  to  the  nature  of  your 
readii^g,  some  of  you  will  connect  him' with  prose,  others 
will  connect  him  with  poetry.  One  will  connect  him  with 
comedy,  and  another  with  the  romantic  passions  of  the 
stage,  and  his  assertion  of  worthy  ambition  and  earnest 
struggle  against 

Those  twin  gaolers  of  the  human  heart, 
Low  birth  and  iron  fortune. 

Again,  another^s  taste  will  lead  him  to  the  contemplation 
of  RieAzi  and  the  streets  of  Rome;  another^s  to  the  rebuilt 
and  repeopled  streets  of  Pompeii;  another's  to  the  touch- 
ing history  of  the  fireside  where  tbeCaxton  family  learned 
how  to  discipline  their  natures  and  tame  their  wild  hopes 
down.  But,  however  various  their  feelings  and  reasons 
may  be,  I  am  sure  that  with  one  accord  each  will  help 
the  other,  and  all  will  swell  the  greeting,  with  which  I 
shall  now  propose  to  you  "The  Health  of  our  Chairman, 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton/' 

XL 

London,  April  14,  1851. 

[The  Sixth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund  was  held 
at  the  London  Tavern  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
occupied  the  chair,  and  in  giving  the  toast  of  the  evening  said:] 

1  HAVE  SO  oftein  had  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  my 
testimoay>  in  this  place,  to  the  usefulness  of  the  excellent 
Insititutionin  whose  behalf  we  are  assembled,  that  I  should 
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be  really  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  of  having  now 
nothing  to  say  in  proposing  the  toast  you  ail  anticipate, 
if  I  were  not  well  assured  that  there  is  really  nothing 
which  needs  be  said.  I  have  to  appeal  to  you  on  the  old 
grounds,  and  no  ingenuity  of  mine  could  render  those 
grounds  of  greater  weight  than  they  have  hitherto  suc- 
cessfully proved  to  you. 

Although  the  General  Theatrical  Fund  Association, 
unlike  many  other  public  societies  and  endowments,  is 
represented  by  no  building,  whether  of  stone,  or  brick, 
or  glass,  like  that  astonishing  evidence  of  the  skill  and 
energy  of  my  friend  Mr.  Paxton,  which  all  the  w6rld  is 
now  called  upon  to  admire,  and  the  great  merit  of  which, 
as  you  learn  from  the  best  of  authorities,  is,  that  it  ought 
to  have  fallen  down  longbefore it  was  built,  and  yet  that 
it  would  by  no  means  consent  to  doing  so — although,  I 
say,  this  Association  possesses  no  architectural  home,  it 
is  nevertheless  as  plain  a  fact,  rests  on  as  solid  a  foundation, 
and  carries  as  erect  a  front,  as  any  building  in  the  world. 
And  the  best  and  the  utmost  that  its  exponent  and  its 
advocate  cau  do,  standing  here,  is  to  point  it  out  to  those 
who  gather  round  it,  and  to  say,  "Judge, for  yourselves.'' 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  for  me  to  suggest 
to  that  portion  of  the  company  whose  previous  acquamt- 
ance  with  it  may  have  been  limited,  what  it  is  not.  It 
is  not  a  theatrical  association  whose  benefits  are  confined 
to  a  small  and  exclusive  body  of  actors.  It  is  a  society 
whose  claims  are  always  preferred  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  hiistrionic  art.  It  is  not  a  theatrical  association 
adapted  to  a  state  of  theatrical  things  entirely  pa^  and 
gone,  and  no  more  suited  to  present  theatrical  require- 
ments than  a  string  of  pack-horses  would  be  suited  to 
the  conveyance  of  traffic  between  London  and  Birming- 
ham. It  is  not  a  rich  old  gentleman,  with  the  gout  in 
his  vitals,  brushed  and  got  up  once  a  year  to  look  as 
vigorous  as  possible,  and  brought  out  for  a  public  airing 
by  the  few  survivors  of  a  large  family  of  nephews  and 
nieces,  who  afterwards  double-lock  the  street-door  upon 
the  poor  relations.  It  is  not  a  theatrical  association 
which  insists  that  no  actor  can  share  its  bounty  who  has 
not  walked  so  many  years  on  those  boards  where  the 
English  tongue  is  never  heard — between  the  little  bars 
of  music  in  an  aviary  of  singing  birds,  to  which  the  un- 
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wieldy  Swan  of  Avon  is  never  admitted — that  bounty 
which  was  gathered  in  the  name  and  for  the  elevation  of 
an  all-embracing  art. 

No,  if  there  be  such  things,  this  thing  is  not  of  that 
kind.  This  is  a  theatrical  association,  expressly  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  to  the  means  of  the  whole  theatrical 
profesmon  all  over  England.  It  is  a  society  in  which  the 
word  exclusiveness  is  wholly  unknown.  It  is  a  society 
which  includes  every  actor,  whether  he  be  Benedict  or 
Hamlet,  or  the  Ghost,  or  the  Bandit,  or  the  court-phy- 
sician, or,  in  the  one  person,  the  whole  King's  army.  He 
may  do  the  "light  business,"  or  the  "heavy,"  or  the 
comic,  or  the  eccentric.  He  may  be  the  captain  who 
courts  the  young  lady,  whose  uncle  still  unaccountably 
persists  in  dressing  himself  in  a  costume  one  hundred 
years  older  than  his  time.  Or  he  may  be  the  young  lady's 
brother  in  the  white  gloves  and  the  inexpressibles,  whose 
duty  in  the  family  appears  to  be  to  listen  to  the  female 
members  of  it  whenever  they  sing,  and  to  shake  hands 
with  everybody  between  all  the  verses.  Or  he  may  be  the 
baron  who  gives  the  f^te,  and  who  sits  uneasily  on  the 
sofa  under  a  canopy  with  the  baroness  while  the  f^te  is 
going  on.  Or  he  may  be  the  peasant  at  the  f^te  who 
comes  on  the  stage  to  swell  the  drinking  chorus,  and  who, 
it  may  be  observed,  always  turns  his  glass  upside  down 
before  he  begins  to  drink  out  of  it.  Or  he  may  be  the 
clown  who  takes  away  the  doorstep  of  the  house  where 
the  evening  party  is  going  on.  Or  he  may  be  the  gen- 
tleman who  issues  out  of  the  house  on  the  false  alarm,  and 
is  precipitated  into  the  area.  Or,  to  come  to  the  actresses, 
she  may  be  the  fairy  who  resides  forever  in  a  revolving 
star  with  an  occasional  visit  to  a  bower  or  a  palace.  Or, 
the  actor  may  be  the  armed  head  of  the  witch's  cauldron; 
or  even  that  extraordinary  witch,  concerning  whom  I 
have  observed  in  country  places,  that  he  is  much  less  like 
the  notion  formed  from  the  description  of  Hopkins  than 
the  Malcolm  or  Donalbain  of  the  previous  scenes.  This 
society,  in  short,  says,  "Be  you  what  you  may,  be  you 
actor  or  actress,  be  your  path  in  youi*  profession  never 
so  high,  or  never  so  low,  never  so  haughty,  or  never  so 
humble,  we  offer  you  the  means  of  doing  good  to  your- 
selves, and  of  doing  good  to  your  brethren." 

This  society  is  essentially  a  provident  institution,  ap- 
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peaJittg  to  a  class  of  men  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests, 
and  giving  a  continuous  security  only  in  retiim  for  a  con- 
tinuous sacrifice  and  effort.  The  actor  by  the  meaiaa  of 
this  society  obtains  his  own  right,  to  no  man's  wrong; 
and  when,  in  old  age,  or  in  disastrous  times,  he  makes  his 
claim  on  the  institution,  he  is.  enabled  to  say,  ''  I  am 
neither  a  beggar  nor  a  suppliant.  I  ambut  reaping  what 
I  sowed  long  ago."  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  cannot  hold 
out  to  you  that  in  assisting  this  fund  you  are  doing  an  act 
of  charity  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  phrase*  Of 
all  the  abuses  of  that  much  abused  term,  none  have  more 
raised  my  indignation  than  what  I  have  heard  in  this 
room  in  past  times,  in  reference  to  this  institution.  I 
say,  if  you  help  this  institution  you  will  be  helping  the 
wagoner  who  has  resolutely  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  who  has  not  stuck  idle  in  the  mud.  In  giving 
this  aid  you  will  be  doing  an  act  of  justice,  and  you  will 
be  performing  an  act  of  gratitude;  anidthisis  what  I 
solicit  from  you;  but  I  will  not  so  far  wrong. those  who  are 
struggling  manfully  for  their  own  independence  as  to 
pretend  to  entreat  from  you  an  act  of  charity. 

I  have  used  the  word  gratitude;  and  let  any  man  ask 
his  own  heart,  and  confess  if  he  have  not -some  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  actor's  art?  Not  peculiarly 
because  it  is  a  profession  often  pursued,  and  as  it  were 
marked,  by  poverty  and  misfortune*— for  other  callings, 
God  knows,  have  their  distresses — nor  because  the  actor 
has  sometimes  to  come  from  scenes  of  sickness,  of  suffering, 
ay>  even  of  death  itself,  to  play  his  part  before- us — ^for  all 
of  us,  in  our  spheres,  have  as  often  to  do  violence  to  our 
feelings  and  to  hide  our  hearts  in  fighting  this  great  battle 
of  life,  and  in  discharging  our  duties  and  responsibilities. 
But  the  art  of  the  actor  excites  reflections,  sombre  or 
grotesque,  awful  or  humorous,  which  we  ai*e  all  familiar 
with.  If  any  man  were  to  tell  me  that  he  denied  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  stage,  I  would  simply  put  to  him 
one  question — ^whether  he  remembered  his  first  plajr? 

If  you,  gentlemen,  will  but  carry  back  yoiir  recollec- 
tion to  that  great  night,  and  call  to  mind  the  bright  and 
harmless  world  which  then  opened  to  your  view,  we  shall, 
I  think,  hear  favourably  of  the  effect  upon  your  liber- 
ality on  this  occasion  from  our  Secretary: 

This  is  the  sixth  year  of  meetings  of  this  kind-^the 
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sijcth  time  we  have  had  this  fine  child  down  after  dinner. 
His  nurse,  a  very  worthy  person  of  the  name  of  Buekstone, 
who  has  an  excellent  character  from  several  places,,  will 
presently  report  to  you  that  his  chest  is  perfectly  sound, 
and  that  his  general  health  is  in  the  most  thriving  condi- 
tion. Long  may  it  be  so;  long  may  it  thrive  and  grow; 
long  may  we  meet  (i%  is  my  sincere  wish)  to  exchange  our 
congratulations  on  its  prosperity;  and  longer  than  the  line 
of  Banquo  may  be  that  line  of  figures  which,  as  its  patri- 
otic share  in  the  national  debt,  a  century  hence  shall  be 
stated  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

XII. 
GARDENING. 

London,  June  9,  185L 

[At  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Gardeners*  Benevolent  Institu- 
ticm»  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph, 
Paxton,  Mr.  Charles  Pickens  made  the  foUowing  speech:] 

I  FEEL  an  unbomided  and  delightful  interest  in  all  the 
purposes  and  associations  of  gardening.  Probably  there 
is  no  feeling  in  the  human  mind  stronger  than  the  love  of 
gardening.  The  prisoner  will  make  a  garden  in  his  prison, 
and  cultivate  his  solitary  flower  in  the  chink  of  a  wall. 
The  poor  mechanic  will  string  his  scarlet  bean  from  one 
side  of  his  window  to  thie  other,  and  watch  it  and  tend 
it  with  unceasing  interest.  It  is  a  holy  duty  in  foreign 
countries  to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  flowers, 
and  here,  too,  the  resting-places  of  those  who  have  passed 
away  from  us  will  soon  be  gardens.  From  that  old  time 
when  the  Lord  walked  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,' down  to  the  day  when  a  Poet  Laureate  sang — 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent 

The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent — 

at.  all  times  and  in  all  ages  gardens  have  been  amongst 
thje  pbjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  mankind.  There 
may  be.  a  few,,,  but  I  believe  they  are  but  a  f^w,  ^ho  take 
no  interest  in  the  products  of  gardening,  except  peybftps 
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in  "London  Pride,"  or  a  certain  degenerate  kind  of 
"Stock,"  which  is  apt  to  grow  hereabouts,  cultivated  by 
a  species  of  frozen-out  gardeners  whom  no  thaw  can  ever 
penetrate:  except  these,  the  gardener's  art  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  delight  Of  all  men  in  their  time.  That  there 
ought  to  be  a  Benevolent  Provident  Institution  for  gar- 
deners is  in  the  fitness  of  things,  and  that  such  an  institu- 
tion ought  to  flourish  and  does  flourish  is  still  more  eo. 

I  have  risen  to  propose  to  you  the  health  of  a  gentle- 
man who  is  a  great  gardener,  and  not  only  a  great  gardener 
but  a  great  mtm — the  growth  of  a  fine  Saxon  root  culti- 
vated up  with  a  power  of  intellect  to  a  plant  that  is  at 
this  time  the  talk  of  the  civilised  world — I  allude,  of  course, 
to  my  friend  the  chairman  of  the  day.  I  took  occasion 
to  say  at  a  public  assembly  hard-by,  a  month  or  two  ago, 
in  speaking  of  that  wonderful  building  Mr.  Paxton  has 
designed  for  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  that  it 
ought  to  have  fallen  down,  but  that  it  refused  to  do  so. 
We  were  told  that  the  glass  ought  to  have  been  all  broken, 
the  gutters  all  choked  up,  and  the  building  flooded,  and 
that  the  roof  and  sides  ought  to  have  been  blown  away; 
in  short,  that  everything  ought  to  have  done  what  every- 
thing obstinately  persisted  in  not  doing.  Earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water  all  appear  to  have  conspired  together  in-  Mr. 
Paxton's  favour — all  have  conspired  together  to  one  result, 
which,  when  the  present  generation  is  dust,  will  be  an 
enduring  temple  to  his  honour,  and  to  the  energy,  the 
talent,  and  the  resources  of  Englishmen. 

"But,"  said  a  gentleman  to  me  the  oth^  day,  "no 
doubt  Mr.  Paxton  is  a  great  man,  but  there  is  one  objection 
to  him  that  you  can  never  get  over,  that  is,  he  is  a  gar- 
dener." Now  that  is  our  case  to-night,  that  he  is  a  gar- 
dener, and  we  are  extremely  proud  of  it.  This  is  a  great 
age,  with  all  its  faults,  when  a  man  by  the  power  of  his 
own  genius  and  good  sense  can  scale  such  a  daring  height 
as  Mr.  Paxton  has  reached,  and  composedly  place  his 
form  on  the  top.  This  is  a  great  age,  when  a  man  im- 
pressed with  a  useful  idea  can  carry  out  his  project  without 
being  imprisoned,  or  thumb-screwed,  or  persecuted  in  any 
form.  I  can  well  understand  that  you,  to  whom  the  ge- 
nius, the  intelligence,  the  industry,  and  the  achievements 
of  our  friend  are  well  known,  should  be  anxious  to  do  him 
honour  by  placing  him  in  the  position  he  occupies  to-night; 
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and  I  assure  you,  you  have  conferred  great  gratification 
on  one  of  his  friends,  in  permitting  him  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  his  health,  which  that  friend  now 
does  most  cordially  and  with  all  the  honours. 

XIII. 
BiBMiNGHAM,  January  6,  1853. 

[On  'Thursday,  January  6, 1853,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artists, 
in  Temple  Row,  Binningham,  a  large  company  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
consisting  of  a  silver-gilt  salver  and  a  diamond  ring.  Mr.  Dickens 
acknowledged  the  tribute,  and  the  address  which  accompanied  it, 
in  the  following  words;] 

Gentlemen — I  feel  it  very  difficult,  I  assure  you,  to 
tender  my  acknowledgments  to  you,  and  through  you, 
to  those  many  friends  of  mine  whom  you  represent,  for 
this  honour  and  distinction  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me.  I  can  most  honestly  assure  you,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  no  great  representative  of  numbers  of 
people  to  awaken  such  happiness  in  me  as  is  inspired  by 
this  token  of  goodwill  and  remembrance,  coming  to  me 
direct  and  fresh  from  the  numbers  themselves.  I  am 
truly  sensible,  gentlemen,  that  my  friends  who  have  united 
in  this  address  are  partial  in  their  kindness,  and  regard 
what  I  have  done  with  too  great  favour.  But  I  may 
say,  with  reference  to  one  class — some  members  of  which, 
I  presume,  are  included  there — that  I  should  in  my  own 
eyes  be  very  unworthy  both  of  the  generous  gift  and  the 
generous  feeling  which  has  been  evinced,  and  this  occasion, 
instead  of  pleasure,  would  give  me  nothing  but  pain,  if 
I  was  unable  to  assure  them,  and  those  who  are  in  front 
of  this  assembly,  that  what  the  working  people  have  found 
me  towards  them  in  my  books,  I  am  throughout  my  life. 
Gentlemen,  whenever  I  have  tried  to  hold  up  to  admira- 
tion their  fortitude,  patience,  gentleness,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  their  nature,  so  accessible  to  persuasion,  and  their 
extraordinary  goodness  one  towards  another,  I  have  done 
so  because  I  have  first  genuinely  felt  that  admiration 
myself,  and  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  senti- 
ment which  I  sought  to  communicate  to  others. 

Gentlemen,  I  accept  this  salver  and  this  ring  as  far 
above  all  price  to  me,  as  very  valuable  in  themselves^  and 
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as  beautiful  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  this  town, 
with  great  emotion,  I  assure  you,  and  with  the  liveliest 
gratitude.  You  remember  something,  I  dare  say,  of  the 
old  romantic  stories  of  those  charmed  rings  which  would 
lose  their  brilliance  when  their  wearer  was  in  danger,  or 
would  press  his  finger  reproachfully  when  he  was  going 
to  do  wrong.  In  the  very  improbable  event  of  my  being 
in  the  least  danger  of  deserting  the  principles  which  have 
won  me  these  tokens,  I  am  sure  the  diamond  in  that  ring 
would  assume  a  clouded  aspect  to  my  faithless  eye,  and 
would,  I  know,  squeeze  a  throb  of  pain  out  Of  my  treach- 
erous heart.  But  I  have  not  the  least  misgiving  on  that 
point;  and,  in  this  confident  expectation,  I  shall  remove 
my  own  old  dianiond  ring  from  my  left  hand,  and  in 
future  wear  the  Birmingham  ring  on  my  right,  where  its 
grasp  will  keep  me  in  mind  of  the  good  friends  I  have 
here,  and  in  vivid  remembrance  of  this  happy  hour. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  and 
the  Society  to  whom  these  rooms  belong,  that  the  presen- 
tation has  taken  place  in  an  atmosphere  so  congenial  to 
me,  and  in  an  apartment  decorated  with  so  many  beautiful 
works  of  art,  among  which  I  reco^ise  before  me  the  pro- 
ductions of  friends  of  mine,  whose  labours  and  triumphs 
will  never  be  subjects  of  indifiPerehce  to  me.  I  thank  those 
gentlemen  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting  them 
here  on  an  occasion  which  has  some  connection  with  their 
own  proceedings;  and,  though  last  not  least,  I  tender  my 
acknowledgments  to  that  charming  presence,  without 
which  nothing  beautiful  can  be  complete,  and  which  is 
endearingly  associated  with  rings  of  a  plainer,  description, 
and  which,  I  must  confess,  awakens  in  my  mind  at  the 
present  moment  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  an  offer  of  these  testimonials.  •  I  beg 
you,  gentlemen,  to  commend  me  very  earnestly  and  grate- 
fully to  our  absent  friends,  and  to  assure  them  of  ray 
affectionate  and  heartfelt  respect. 

[The  company  then  adjourned  to  Dee's  Hotel,  where  a  banquet 
took  place,  at  which  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  pjersons  were 

g resent,  aniong  whom  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
!,oyal  Academicians.     To  the  toast  of  **The  Literature  of  Eng- 
land" Mr.  Dickens  responded  as  follows:] 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen — I  am  happy,  on  behalf  of 
many  labourers  in  that  great  field  of  literature  to  which 
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you  haye  pledged  the  toast,  to  thank  you  for  the  tribute 
you  have  paid  to  it.  Such  aa  honour,. rendered  by  accla- 
mation in  such  a. place  as  this.,  seems  to  me,  if  I  may 
follow  on  the,  same  side  as  the  venerable  Archdeacon 
(Sandford)  who  lately  addressed  you,  .and  who  has  inspired 
me  with  a  gratification  I  can  never  forget — such  an  honour, 
gentlemen,  rendered  here,  seems  to  me  a  two-sided  illus- 
tration of  the  position  that  literature  holds  in  these  latter, 
ai;td,.  of  course, ''  degs^n^rate''  days.  To  the  great  compact 
phalanx  of  the  people,  by  whose  industry,  perseverance, 
and  intelligence,  ^nd  their  result  in  money-wealth,  such 
places  as  Bir^ningham,  and  many  others  like  it,  have  arisen 
— to  that  great  centre  of  support,  that  comprehensive 
experience,  and  that  beating  heart,  literature  has  turned 
happily  from  individual  patrons-^sometimes  munificent, 
often  sordid,  always  few— and  has  there  found  at  once  its 
high^t  purpo^e,  its  natural  range  of  action,  and  its  best 
reward.  Therefore  it  is  right  also,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
not  ooly  that  literature  should  receive  honour  here,  but 
that  it.  should  render  honour,  too,  remembering  that  if 
it  has. undoubtedly  done  good  to  Birmingham,  Birming- 
ham has  undoubtedly  done  good  to  it.  From  the  shame 
of  the;  purchased  dedication,  from  the  scurrilous  and  dirty 
work  of  Grub  Street,  from  the  dependent  seat  on  suffer- 
ance at  my  Ix)rd  Duke's  table  torday,  and  from  the 
sponging-house  or  Marshalsea  to-morrow — from  that  ve- 
nality which,  by  a  fine  moral  retribution,  has  degraded 
statesmen  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  authors,  because 
the  statesmen  entertained  a  low  belief  in  the  universality 
of  corruption,  while  the  author  yielded  only  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  his  calling — ^frota  all  such  evils  the  people  have 
set  literature  free.  ,  And  my  oreed  in  the  exercise  of  that 
profession  is,  that  literature  cannot  be  too  faithful  to  the 
people  in  return — camiot  too  ardently  advocate  the  cause 
of  their  .advancement,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  I  have 
heard  it  sometimes  said — and  what  is  worse,  as  expressing 
something  more  cold-blooded,  I  have  sometimes  seen  it 
written— that  literature  has  suffered  by  this  change,  that 
it  has  degenerated  by  being  made  cheaper.  I  have  not 
found  that  to  be  the  case:  nor  do  I  believe  that  you  have 
made  the  discovery  either.  But  let  a  good  book  in  these 
"bad''  times  be  made  accessible — even  upon  an  abtruse 
and  difficult  subject,  so  that  it  be  one  of  legitimate  interest 
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to  mankind — and  my  life  on  it,  it  shall  be  extensively 
bought,  read,  and  well  considered. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  I  believe  there  are  in 
Birmingham  at  this  moment  many  working  men  infi- 
nitely better  versed  in  Shakespeare  and  in  Milton  than  the 
average  of  fine  gentlemen  in  the  days  of  bought-and-sold 
dedications  and  dear  books.  I  ask  any  one  to  consider 
for  himself  who,  at  this  time,  gives  the  greatest  relative 
encouragement  to  the  dissemination  of  such  useful  publi- 
cations as  Macaulay's  "History,"  Layard's  "Researches," 
Tennyson's  "Poems,''" The  Duke  of  Wellington's  pub- 
lished Despatches,"  or  the  minutest  truths  (if  any  truth 
can  be  called  minute)  discovered  by  the  genius  of  a  Her- 
schel  or  a  Faraday?  It  is  with  all  these  things  as  with  the 
great  music  of  Mendelssohn,  or  a  lecture  upon  art — if  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  one  to-morrow — by  my 
distinguished  friend  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
However  small  the  audience,  however  contracted  the 
circle  in  the  water,  in  the  first  instance,  the  people  are 
nearer  the  wider  range  outside,  and  the  Sister  arts,  while 
they  instruct  them,  derive  a  wholesome  advantage  and 
improvement  from  their  ready  sympathy  and  cordial 
response.  I  may  instance  the  case  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Ward's  magnificent  picture;*  and  the  reception  of  that 
picture  here  is  an  example  that  it  is  not  now  the  province 
of  art  in  painting  to  hold  itself  in  monastic  seclusion,  that 
it  cannot  hope  to  rest  on  a  single  foundation  for  its  great 
temple — on  the  mere  classic  pose  of  a  figure,  or  the  folds 
of  a  drapery — but  that  it  must  be  imbued  with  human 
passions  and  action,  informed  with  human  right  and 
wrong,  and  being  so  informed  it  may  fearlessly  put  itself 
upon  its  trial,  like  the  criminal  of  old,  to  be  judged  by 
God  and  its  country. 

Gentlemen,  to  return  and  conclude,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  trouble  you  again.  For  this  time  I  have  only 
once  again  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said.  As  I 
begun  with  literature  I  shall  end  with  it.  I  would  simply 
say  that  I  believe  no  true  man,  with  anything  to  tell,  need 
have  the  least  misgiving,  either  for  himself  or  his  message, 
before  a  large  number  of  hearers — always  supposing  th^t 
he  be  not  afflicted  with  the  coxcombical  idea  of  writing 

*  "Charlotte  Corday  going  to  Execution." 

/ 
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down  to  the  popular  intelligence,  instead  of  writing  the 
popular  intelligence  up  to  himself,  if,  perchance,  he  be' 
above  it; — and,  provided  always  that  he  deliver  himself 
plainly  of  what  is  in  him,  which  seems  to  be  no  unreason- 
able stipulation,  it  being  supposed  that  he  has  some  dim 
design  of  making  himself  understood.  On  behalf  of  that 
literature  to  which  you  have  done  so  much  honour,  I 
beg  to  thank  you  most  cordially,  and  on  my  own  behalf, 
for  the  most  flattering  reception  you  have  given  to  one 
whose  claim  is,  that  he  has  the  distinction  of  making  it 
his  profession. 

[Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  gave  as  a  toast,  ''The  Educational 
Institutions  of  Birmingham/'  in  the  following  speech:] 

i  am  requested  to  propose — or,  according  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen,  I  am  in  the  temporary 
character  of  a  walking  advertisement  to  advertise  to  you 
— the  Educational  Institutions  of  Birmingham;  an  adver- 
tisement to  which  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  calling 
your  attention.  Gentlemen,  it  is  right  that  I  should, 'in 
so  many  words,  mention  the  more  prominent  of  these  in- 
stitutions, not  because  your  local  memories  require  any 
prompting,  but  because  the  enumeration  implies  what  has 
been  done  here,  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you  will 
yet  do.  I  believe  the  first  is  the  King  Edward's  Grammar 
School,  with  its  various  branches,  and  prominent  among 
them  is  that  most  admirable  means  of  training  the  wives 
of  working  men  to  be  good  wives  and  working  wives,  the* 
prime  ornament  of  their  homes,  and  the  cause  of  happiness 
to  others — I  mean  those  excellent  girls'  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  which,  under  the  excellent  superintend- 
ence of  the  principal,  I  should  most  sincerely  desire  to 
S3e  in  every  town  in  England.  Next,  I  believe,  is  the 
Spring  Hill  College,  a  learned  institution  belonging  to  the 
body  of  Independents,  foremost  among  whose  professors 
literature  is  proud  to  hail  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  as  One  of 
the  soundest  and  ablest  contributors  to  the  "Edinburgh 
Review."  The  next  is  the  Queen's  College,  which;  I  may 
say,  is  only  a  newly-born  child;  but,  in  the  hands  of  such 
an  admirable  Doctor,  we  may  hope  to  see  it  arrive  at  a 
vigorous  maturity.  The  next  is  the  School  of  Design, 
wWch,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  is  invaluable  in  such  a  place  as  this;  and,  lastly, 
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th^ere  is  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  with  regard  to  which 
I  had  long  ago  occasion  to  express  my  profound  convic- 
tion that  it  was  of  unspeakable  importance  to  such  a  com- 
munity as  this,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be  present,  under 
the  auspices  of  your  excellent  representative,  Mr.  Schole- 
field.  This  is  the  last  of  what  has  been  done  in  an  edu- 
cational way.  They  are  all  admirable  in  their  kind;  but 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  more  is  yet  doing.  A  few  days 
ago  I  received  a  Birmingham  newspaper,  containing  a 
most  interesting  account  of  a  preliminary  meeting  for 
the  formation  of  a  Reformatory  School  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents. You  are  not  exempt  here  from  the  honour  of 
saving  these  poor,  neglected,  and  wretched  outcasts.  I 
read  of  one  infant,  six  years  old,  who  has  been  twice  as 
many  times  in  the  hands  of  the  police  as  years  have  passed 
over  his  devoted  head.  These  are  the  eggs  from  which 
jail-birds  are  hatched;  if  you  wish  to  check  that  dreadful 
brood,  you  must  take  the  young  and  innocent,  and  have 
them  reared  by  Christian  hands. 

Lastly,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  is  on  foot  a 
scheme  for  a  new  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
which  would  be  worthy  even  of  this  place,  if  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  it — an  institution,  as  I  understand 
it,  where  the  words  "exclusion*'  and  "exclusiveness'' 
shall  be  quite  unknown — ^where  all  classes  may  assemble 
in  common  trust,  respect,  and  confidence — where  there 
shall  be  a  great  gallery  of  painting  and  statuary  open  to 
the  inspection  and  admiration  of  all  comers — where  there 
shall  be  a  museum  of  models  in  which  industry  may  ob- 
serve its  various  sources  of  manufacture,  and  the  mechanic 
may  work  out  new  combinations,  and  arrive  at  new  results 
— where  the  very  mines  under  the  earth  and  under  the 
sea  shall  not  be  forgotten,  but  presented  in  little  to  the 
inquiring  eye — an  institution,  in  short,  where  many  and 
many  of  the  obstacles  which  now  inevitably  stand  in  the 
rugged  way  of  the  poor  inventor  shall  be  smoothed 
away,  and  where,  if  he  have  anything  in  him,  he  will  find 
encouragement  and  hope. 

I  observe  with  unusual  interest  and  gratification  that 
a  body  of  gentlemen  are  going  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  their 
individual  prepossessions  on  other  subjects,  and,  as  good 
citizens,  are  to  be  engaged  in  a  design  as  patriotic  as  well 
can  be.    They  have  the  intention  of  meeting  in  a  few 
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days  to  advance  this  great  object,  and  I  call  upon 
you,  in  drinking  this  toast,  to  drink  success  to  tneir 
endeavour,  and  to  make  it  the  pledge  by  all  good  means 
to  promote  it. 

If  I  strictly  followed  out  the  list  of  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Birmingham,  I  should  not  have  done  here, 
but  I  intend  to  stop,  merely  observing  that  I  have  seen 
within  a  short  walk  of  this  place  one  of  tne  most  interesting 
and  practical  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  that 
has  ever  come  imder  my  observation.  I  have  seen  in 
the  factories  and  workshops  of  Birmingham  such  beautiful 
order  and  regularity,  and  such  great  consideration  for  the 
-workpeople  provided,  that  they  might  justly  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  educational  too.  I  have  seen  in  your 
splendid  Town  Hall,  when  the  cheap  concerts  are  going 
on  there,  also  an  admirable  educational  institution.  I 
have  seen  their  results  in  the  demeanour  of  your  working 
people,  excellently  balanced  by  a  nice  instinct,  as  free 
from  servility  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  self-conceit  on 
the  other.  It  is  a  perfect  delight  to  have  need  to  ask  a 
question,  if  only  from  the  manner  of  the  reply — a  manner 
I  never  knew  to  pass  unnoticed  by  an  observant  stranger. 
Gather  up  those  threads,  and  a  great  many  more  I  have 
not  touched  upon,  and  weaving  all  into  one  good  fabric, 
remember  how  much  is  included  under  the  general  head 
of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  your  town. 

XIV. 

Birmingham,  December  30,  1853. 

[The  first  of  the  reading  cenerously  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
on  behalf  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  took  place  on 
Tuesday  evening,  December  27,  1853,  at  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall,  where,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
nearly  two  thousand  persons  had  assembled.  The  work  selected 
was  the  "Christmas  Carol."  The  high  mimetic  powers  possessed 
by  Mr.  Dickens  enabled  him  to  personate  with  remarkable  force 
the  various  characters  of  the  story,  and  with  admirable  skiU  to 
pass  rapidly  from  the  hard,  unbelieving  Scrooge  to  the  trusting 
and  thankful  Bob  Cratchit,  and  from  the  genial  fulness  of  Scrooge's 
nephew  to  the  hideous  mirth  of  the  party  assembled  in  Old  Joe 
the  Ragshop-keeper's  parlour.  The  reading  occupied  more  than 
three  hours,  but  so  interested  were  the  audience,  tnat  only  one  or 
two  left  the  Hall  previously  to  its  termination,  and  the  loud  and 
frequent  bursts  of  applause  attested  the  successful  discharge  of 
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the  reader's  arduous  task.  On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Dickens 
read  * '  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. "  The  Hall  was  again  well  filled, 
and  the  tale,  though  deficient  in  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
'  "Carol,"  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  rewarded  with  re- 
peated applause.  On  Friday  evening,  the  "Christmas  Carol "  was 
read  a  second  time  to  a  lar^e  assemblage  of  work-people,  for 
whom,  at  Mr.  Dickens's  special  request,  the  major  part  of  the 
vast  edifice  was  reserved.  Before  commencing  the  tale,  Mr.  Dick- 
ens delivered  the  following  brief  address,  almost  every  sentence 
of  which  was  received  with  loudly  expressed  applause:] 

My.  GOOD  Friends — When  I  first  imparted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  projected  Institute  my  particular  wish  that 
on  one  of  the  evenings  of  my  readings  here  the  main  body 
of  my  audience  should  be  composed  of  working  men  and 
their  families,  I  was  animated  by  two  desires;  first,  by 
the  wish  to  have  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  you  face 
to  face  at  this  Christmas  time,  and  accompany  you  myself 
through  one  of  my  little  Christmas  books;  and  second,  by 
the  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  publicly  in 
your  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  committee,  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  Institute  will,  from  the  beginning, 
recognise  one  great  principle — ^strong  in  reason  and  jus- 
tice— which  I  beUeve  to  be  essential  to  the  very  Ufe  of 
such  an  Institution.  It  is,  that  the  working  man  shall, 
from  the  first  unto  the  last,  have  a  share  in  the  manage- 
m^it  of  an  Institution  which  is  designed  for  his  benefit, 
and  which  calls  itself  by  his  name. 

I  have  no  fear  here  of  being  misunderstood — of  being 
supposed  to  mean  too  much  in  this.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  any  one  class  could  of  itself  do  much  for  its 
own  good,  and  for  the  welfare  of  society — which  I  greatly 
doubt — that  time  is  unquestionably  past.  It  is  in  the  fu- 
sion of  diflcerent  classes,  v^^thout  confusion;  in  the  bringing 
together  of  employers  and  employed;  in  the  creating  of 

'  a  better  common  understanding  among  those  whose  inter- 
ests are  identical,  who  depend  upon  each  other,  who  are 

.  vitally  essential  to  each  other,  and  who  never  can  be  in 
unnatural  antagonism  without  deplorable  results,  that 
orie  of  the  chief  principles  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution 
should  consist.  In  this  world  a  great  deal  of  the  bitter- 
ness among  us  arises  from  an  imperfect  understanding 
of  one  another.  Erect  in  Birmingham  a  great  Educational 
Institution,  properly  educational;  educational  of  the  feel- 
ings as  well  as  of  the  reason;  to  which  all  orders  of  Birming- 
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ham  men  contribute;  in  which  all  orders  of  Birmingham 
men  meet;  wherein  all  orders  of  Birmingham  men  are 
faithfully  represented — and  you  will  erect  a  Temple  of 
Concord  here  which  will  be  a  model  edifice  to  the  whole  of 
England. 

Contemplating  as  I  do  the  existence  of  the  Artisans' 
Committee  which  not  long  ago  considered  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institute  so  sensibly,  and  supported  it  so 
heartily,  I  earnestly  entreat  the  gentlemen — earnest  I 
know  in  the  good  work,  and  who  are  now  among  us — by  all 
means  to  avoid  the  great  shortcoming  of  similar  institu- 
tions; and  in  asking  the  working  man  for  his  confidence, 
to  set  him  the  great  example  and  give  him  theirs  in  return. 
You  will  judge  for  yourselves  if  I  promise  too  much  for  the 
working  man,  when  I  say  that  he  will  stand  by  such  an  en- 
terprise with  the  utmost  of  his  patience,  his  perseverance, 
sense,  and  support;  that  I  am  sure  he  will  need  no  chari- 
table aid  or  condescending  patronage;  but  will  readily 
and  cheerfully  pay  for  the  advantages  which  it  confers; 
that  he  will  prepare  himself  in  individual  cases  where  he 
feels  that  the  adverse  circumstances  around  him  h^ve 
rendered  it  necessary;  in  a  word,  that  he  will  feel  his  re^ 
sponsibility  Kke  an  honest  man,  and  will  most  honestly 
and  manfully  discharge  it.  I  now  proceed  to  the  pleasant 
task  to  which  I  assure  you  I  have  looked  forward  for  a 
long  time. 

[At  the  close  of  the  reading  Mr.  Dickene  received  a  vote  of  thanks, 
and  "three  cheers,  with  three  times  three."  As  soon  as  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  would  allow  him  to  speak,  Mr«  Dickens 
said:] 

You  have  heard  so  much  of  my  voice  since  we  met 
to-night,  that  I  will  only  say,  in  acknowledgment  of  thiis 
affecting  mark  of  your  regard,  that  I  am  truly  and  sin^ 
cerely  interested  in  you;  that  any  httle  service  I  have 
rendered  to  you  I  have  freely  rendered  from  my  heart; 
that  I  hope  to  become  an  honourary  member  of  your  great 
Institution,  and  will  meet  you  often  there  when  it  becomes 
practically  useful;  that  I  thank  you  most  affectionately 
for  this  new  mark  of  your  sympathy  and  approval;  and 
that  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  this  great  birth- 
day-time, and  many  prosperous  years, 
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XV. 
COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS. 

London,  December  30,  1854. 

[The  following  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  Anniversary 
■  Dinner  in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  the  Commercial 

Travellers'  Schools,  held  at  the  London  Tavern  on  the  above  date. 

Mr.  Dickens  presided  on  this  occasion,  and  proposed  the  toasts.] 

I  THINK  it  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  us  here  present 
know  something  about  travelling.  I  do  not  mean  in  dis- 
tant regions  or  foreign  countries,  although  I  dare  say  some 
of  us  have  had  experience  in  that  way,  but  at  home,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  dare  say  most 
of  us  have  had  experience  of  the  extinct  "fast  coaches,'' 
the  "Wonders,''  "Taglionis,"  and  "Tallyhos,"  of  other 
days.  I  dare  say  most  of  us  remember  certain  modest 
post-chaises,  dragging  us  down  interminable  roads,  through 
slush  and  mud,  to  little  country  towns  with  no  visible 
popula,tion,  except  half  a  dozen  men  in  smock-frocks,  half 
a  dozen  women  with  umbrellas  and  pattens,  and  a  washed- 
out  dog  or  so  shivering  under  the  gables,  to  complete  the 
desolate  picture.  We  can  all  discourse,  I  dare  say,  if  so 
minded,  about  our  recollections  of  the  "Talbot,"  the 
"Queen's  Head,"  or  the  "Lion"  of  those  days.  We  have 
all  been  to  that  room  on  the  ground  floor  on  one  side  of 
the  old  inn  yard,  not  quite  free  from  a  certain  fragrant 
smell  of  tobacco,  where  the  cruets  on  the  sideboard  were 
usually  absorbed  by  the  skirts  of  the  box-coats  that  huiig 
from  the  wall;  where  awkward  servants  waylaid  us  at 
every  turn,  like  so  many  human  man-traps;  where  county 
members,  framed  and  glazed,  were  eternally  presenting 
that  petition  which,  somehow  or  other,  had  made  their 
glory  in  the  county,  although  nothing  else  had  ever  come 
of  it.  Where  the  books  in  the  windows  always  wanted 
the  first,  last,  and  middle  leaves,  and  where  the  one  man 
was  always  arriving  at  some  unusual  hour  in  the  night, 
and  requiring  his  breakfast  at  a  similarly  singular  period 
of  the  day.  I  have  no  doubt  we  could  all  be  very  eloquent 
on  the  comforts  of  our  favourite  hotel,  wherever  it  was — 
its  beds,  its  stables,  its  vast  amount  of  posting,  its  excell^t 
cheese,  its  head  waiter,  its  capital  dishes,  its  pigeon-pies, 
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or  its  1820  port.  Or  possibly  we  could  recall  our  chaste 
and  innocent  admiration  of  its  landlady,  or  our  fraternal 
regard  for  its  handsome  chambermaid.  A  celebrated  do- 
mestic critic  once  writing  of  a  famous  actress,  renowned 
for  her  virtue  and  beauty,  gave  her  the  character  of  being 
an  "eminently  gatherable-to-one's-arms  sort  of  person." 
Perhaps  some  one  amongst  us  has  borne  a  somewhat 
similar  tribute  to  the  mental  charms  of  the  fair  deities 
who  presided  at  our  hotels. 

With  the  travelling  characteristics  of  later  times,  we 
are  all,  no  doubt,  equally  familiar.  We  know  all  about 
that  station  to  which  we  must  take  our  ticket,  although 
we- never  get  there;  and  the  other  one  at  which  we  arrive 
after  dark,  certain  to  find  it  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  the  old  road  is  sure  to  have  been  abolished,  and  the 
new  road  is  going  to  be  made — where  the  old  neighbour- 
hood has  been  tumbled  down,  and  the  new  one  is  not 
half  built  up.  We  know  all  about  that  party  on  the  platv- 
form  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  can  do  nothing  for 
our  luggage  except  pitch  it  into  all  sorts  of  unattainable 
places.  We  know  all  about  that  short  omnibus,  in  which 
one  is  to  be  doubled  up,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
crown  of  one's  hat;  and  about  that  fly,  whose  leading 

Eeculiarity  is  never  to  be  there  when  it  is  wanted.  We 
now,  too,  how  instantaneously  the  lights  of  the  station 
disappear  when  the  train  starts,  and  about  that  grope  to 
the  new  Railway  Hotel,  which  will  be  an  excellent  house 
when  the  customers  come,  but  which  at  present  has  noth- 
ing to  offer  but  a  liberal  allowance  of  damp  mortar  and 
new  lime. 

I  record  these  little  incidents  of  home  travel  mainly 
with  the  object  of  increasing  your  interest  in  the  purpose 
of  this  night^s  assemblage.  Every  traveller  has  a  home 
of  his  own,  and  he  learns  to  appreciate  it  the  more  from 
his  wandering.  If  he  has  no  home,  he  learns  the  same 
lesson  unselfishly  by  turning  to  the  homes  of  other  men. 
He  may  have  his  experiences  of  cheerful  and  exciting 
pleasures  abroad;  but  home  is  the  best,  after  all,  and  its 
pleasures  are  the  most  heartily  and  enduringly  prized. 
Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  every  one  must  be  pre- 
pared to  learn  that  commercial  travellers,  as  a  body,  know 
how  to  priae  those  domestic  relations  from  which  their 
pursuits  so  frequently  sever  them;  for  no  one  could  pos- 
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fitibly  invent  a  more  delightful  or  more  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  than  they  themselves  have  offered  in 
founding  and  maintaining  a  school  for  the  children  of 
deceased  or  unfortunate  members  of  their  own  body; 
those  children  who  now  appeal  to  you  in  mute  but  eloquent 
terms  from  the  gallery. 

It  is  to  support  that  school,  founded  with  such  high 
and  friendly  objects,  so  very  honourable  to  your  calling, 
and  so  useful  in  its  solid  and  practical  results,  that  we 
are  here  to-night.  It  is  to  roof  that  building  which  is  to 
shelter  the  cMldren  of  your  deceased  friends  with  one 
crowning  ornament,  the  best  that  any  building  can  have, 
namely,  a  receipt  stamp  for  the  full  amount  of  the  cost. 
It  is  for  this  that  your  active  sympathy  is  appealed  to, 
for  the  completion  of  your  own  good  work.  You  know 
how  to  put  your  hands  to  the  plough  in  earnest  as  well 
as  any  men  in  existence,  for  this  little  book  informs  me 
that  you  raised  last  year  no  less  a  sum  than  £8,000,  and 
while  fully  half  of  that  sum  consisted  of  new  donations 
to  the  building  fund,  I  find  that  the  regular  revenue  of 
the  charity  has  only  suffered  to  the  extent  of  £30.  After 
this,  I  most  earnestly  and  sincerely  say  that  were  we  all 
authors  together,  I  might  boast,  if  in  my  profession  were 
exhibited  the  same  unity  and  steadfastness  I  find  in  yours. 

I  will  not  urge  on  you  the  casualties  of  a  life  of  travel, 
or  the  vicissitudes  of  business,  or  the  claims  fostered  by 
that  bond  of  brotherhood  which  ought  always  to  exist 
amongst  men  who  are  united  in  a  common  pursuit.  You 
have  already  recognized  those  claims  so  nobly,  that  I 
will  not  presume  to  lay  them  before  you  in  any  further 
detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  your 
nature  to  do  things  by  halves.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
do  so  if  you  tri^d,  and  I  have  a  moral  certainty  that  you 
never  will  try.  To  those  gentlemen  present  who  are  not 
members  of  the  travellers'  body,  I  will  say  in  the  words 
of  the  French  proverb,  "Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themaelviBs.''  The  Commercial  Travellers  having  helped 
themselves  so  gallantly,  it  is  clear  that  the  visitors  who 
come  as  a  sort  of  celestial  representatives  ought  to  bring 
that  aid  in  their  pockets  which  the  precept  teaches  us  to 
expect  from  them.  With  these  few  remarks,  I  beg  to 
give  you  as  a  toast,  "Success  to  the  Commercial  Trav- 
ellers' School." 
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[In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Army  in  the  Crimea,  Mr.  Dickens 
said:] 

It  does  riot  require  any  extraordinary  sagacity  in  a 
commercial  assembly  to  appreciate  the  dire  evils  of  war. 
The  great  interests  of  trade  enfeebled  by  it,  the  enterprise 
of  better  times  paralysed  by  it,  all  the  peaceful  arts  bent 
down  before  it,  too  palpably  indicate  its  character  and 
results,  so  that  far  less  practical  intelligence  than  that  by 
which  I  am  surrounded  would  be  sufficient  to  appreciate 
the  horrors  of  war.  But  there  are  seasons  when  the  evils 
of  peace,  though  not  acutely  felt,  are  immeasurably . 
greater,  and  when  a  powerful  nation,  by  admitting  the 
right  of  any  autocrat  to  do  wrong,  sows  by  such  complicity 
the  seeds  of  its  own  ruin,  and  overshadows  itself  in  time 
to  come  with  that  fatal  influence  which  great  and  ambi- 
tious powers  are  sure  to  exercise  over  their  weaker 
neighbours. 

Therefore  it  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  tree  has 
not  its  root  in  EngUsh  ground  from  which  the  yard  wand 
can  be  made  that  will  measure — ^the  mine  has  not  its 
place  in  English  soil  that  will  supply  the  material  of  a 
pair  of  scales  to  weigh  the  influence  that  may  be  at  stake 
in  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  straining  all  our  energies. 
That  war  is,  at  any  time  and  in  any  shape,  a  most  dreadful 
and  deplorable  calamity,  we  need  no  proverb  to  tell  us; 
but  it  is  just  because  it  is  such  a  calamity,  and  because 
that  calamity  must  not  for  ever  be  impending  over  us  at 
the  fancy  of  one  man  against  all  mankind,  that  we  must 
not  allow  that  man  to  darken  from  our  view  the  figures 
of  peace  and  justice  between  whom  and  us  he  now 
interposes. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  ever  there  were  a  time  when 
the  true  spirits  of  two  countries  were  really  fighting  in 
the  catise  of  human  advancement  and  freedom — ^no  matter 
what  diplomatic  notes  or  other  nameless  botherations, ' 
from  number  one  to  one  hundred  thousand  and  one,  may 
have  preceded  their  taking  the  field — if  ever  there  were 
a  time  when  noble  hearts  were  deserving  well  of  mankind 
by  exposing  themselves  to  the  obedient  bayonets  of  a 
rash  and  barbarian  tyrant,  it  is  now,  when  the  faithful 
children  of  England  and  France  are  fighting  so  bravely 
in  the  Crimea.  Those  faithful  children  are  the  admiration 
and  wonder  of  the  world,  so  gallantly  are  they  discharging 
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their  duty;  and  therefore  I  propose  to  an  assembly,  em- 
phatically representing  the  interests  and  arts  of  peace, 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  Allied  Armies  of  England  and 
France,  with  all  possible  honours. 

[In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

If  the  President  of  this  Institution  had  been  here,  I 
should  possibly  have  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  you 
ever  heard;  but  as  he  is  not  here,  I  shall  turn  to  the  next 
toast  on  my  list:  "The  health  of  your  worthy  Treasurer, 
Mr.  George  Moore,"  a  name  which  is  a  synonym  for  integ- 
rity, enterprise,  public  spirit,  and  benevolence.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  zealous  officers  I  ever  saw  in  my  life;  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  doing  nothing  during  the  last 
week  but  rushing  into  and  out  of  railway-carriages,  and 
making  eloquent  speeches  at  all  sorts  of  public  dinners 
in  favour  of  this  charity.  Last  evening  he  was  at  Manches- 
ter, and  this  evening  he  comes  here,  sacrificing  his  time 
and  convenience,  and  exhausting  in  the  meantime  the 
contents  of  two  vast  leaden  inkstands  and  no  end  of  pens, 
with  the  energy  of  fifty  backers'  clerks  rolled  into  one. 
But  I  clearly  foresee  that  theTreasurer  will  have  so  much 
to  do  to-night,  such  gratifying  sums  to  acknowledge  and 
such  large  lines  of  figures  to  write  in  his  books,  that  I  feel 
the  greatest  consideration  I  can  show  him  is  to  propose 
his  health  without  further  observation,  leaving  him  to 
address  you  in  his  own  behalf.  I  propose  to  you,  there- 
fore, the  health  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  the  Treasurer  of 
this  charity,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  one  which 
is  to  be  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

[Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  rose  and  said:] 

So  many  travellers  have  been  going  up  Mont  Blanc 
lately,  both  in  fact  and  in  fiction,  that  I  have  heard  re- 
cently of  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Company 
to  employ  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  to  take  it  down.  Only  one 
of  those  travellers,  however,  has  been  enabled  to  bring 
Mont  Blanc  to  Piccadilly,  and,  by  his  own  ability  and 
good  humour,  so  to  thaw  its  eternal  ice  and  snow  as  that 
the  most  timid  lady  may  ascend  it  twice  a  day,  "during 
the  holidays,"  without  the  smallest  danger  or  fatigue. 
Mr.  Albert  Smith,  who  is  present  amongst  us  to-night,  is 
undoubtedly  "a  traveller."    I  do  not  know  whether  he 
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takes  many  orders,  but  this«I  can  testify,  on  behalf  of 
the  children  of  his  friends,  that  he  gives  them  in  the  most 
liberal  manner. 

We  have  also  amongst  us  my  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, who  is  also  a  traveller,  not  only  in  right  of  his  able 
edition  of  Goldsmith's  "Traveller,"  but  in  right  of  his 
admirable  Handbook,  which  proves  him  to  be  a  traveller 
in  the  right  spirit  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  London. 
We  have  also  amongst  us  my  friend  Horace  Mayhew, 
very  well  known  also  for  his  books,  but  especially  for  his 
genuine  admiration  of  the  company  at  that  end  of  the  room 
[Mr.  Dickens  here  pointed  to  the  ladies'  gallery],  and  who, 
whenever  the  fair  sex  is  mentioned,  will  be  found  to  have 
the  liveliest  personal  interest  in  the  conversation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you 
the  health  of  these  three  distinguished  visitors.  They 
are  all  admirable  speakers,  but  Mr.  Albert  Smith  has  con- 
fessed to  me,  that  on  fairly  balancing  his  own  merits  as  a 
speaker  and  a  singer,  he  rather  thinks  he  excels  in  the 
latter  art.  I  have,  therefore,  yielded  to  his  estimate  of 
himself,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  informing  you 
that  he  will  lead  off  the  speeches  of  the  other  two  gentle- 
men with  a  song.  Mr.  Albert  Smith  has  just  said  to  me  in 
an  earnest  tone  of  voice,  ''What  song  would  you  recom- 
mend?'^  and  I  replied,  Galignani's  "Messenger.''  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  therefore  beg  to  propose  the  health  of 
Messrs.  Albert  Smith,  Peter  Cunningham,  and  Horace 
Mayhew,  and  call  on  the  first-named  gentleman  for  a 
song. 

XVI. 
ADMINISTRATIVE    REFORM. 

Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  Wednesday,  June  27, 1856. 

I  CANNOT,  I  am  sure,  better  express  my  sense  of  the 
kind  reception  accorded  to  me  by  this  great  assembly 
than  by  promising  to  compress  what  I  shall  address  to 
it  within  the  closest  possible  limits.  It  is  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  since  there  was  a  set  of  men 
who  ''thought  they  should  be  heard  for  their  much  speak- 
ing.'^     As  they  have  propagated  exceedingly  since  that 
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time,  and  as  I  observe  that  they  flourish  just  now  to  a 
surprising  extent  about  Westminster,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  avoid  adding  to  the  numbers  of  that  prolific  race. 
The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  when  he 
wondered  in  Parhament  about  a  week  ago,  that  my  friend, 
Mr.  Layard,  did  not  blush  for  having  stated  in  this  place 
what  the  whole  country  knows  perfectly  well  to  be  true, 
and  what  no  man  in  it  can  by  possibility  better  know 
to  be  true  than  those  disinterested  supporters  of  that 
noble  lord,  who  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  him  and 
cheering  him  night  after  night,  when  he  first  became  pre- 
mier— ^I  mean  that  he  did  officially  and  habitually  joke, 
at  a  time  when  this  country  was  plunged  in  deep  disgrace 
and  distress — I  say,  that  noble  lord,  when  he  wondered 
so  much  that  the  man  of  this  age,  who  has,  by  his  earnest 
and  adventurous  spirit,  done  the  most  to  distinguish 
himself  and  it,  did  not  blush  for  the  tremendous  audacity 
of  having  so  come  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility, 
turned  an  airy  period  with  reference  to  the  private  the- 
atricals at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Now,  I  have  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  theatricals,  private  and  public, 
and  I  will  accept  that  figure  of  the  noble  lord.  I  will 
not  say  that  if  I  wanted  to  form  a  company  of  her 
Majesty's  servants,  I  think  I  should  know  where  to  put 
my  hand  on  "the  comic  old  g^itleman";  nor,  that  if  I 
wanted  to  get  up  a  pantomime,  I  fancy  I  should  know 
what  establishment  to  go  to  for  the  tricks  and  changes; 
also,  for  a  very  considerable  host  of  supernumeraries,  to 
trip  one  another  up  in  that  contention  with  which  many 
of  us  are  familiar,  both  on  these  and  on  other  boards, 
in  which  the  principal  objects  thrown  about  are  loaves 
and  fishes.  But  I  will  try  to  give  the  noble  lord  the 
reason  for  these  private  theatricals,  and  the  reason  why, 
however  ardently  he  may  desire  to  ring  the  curtain  down 
upon  them,  there  is  not  the  faintest  present  hope  of 
their  coming  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  this:  The  public 
theatricals  which  the  noble  lord  is  so  condescending  as 
to  manage  are  so  intolerably  bad,  the  machinery  is  so 
cumbrous,  the  parts  so  ill-distributed,  the  company  so 
full  of  "walking  gentlemen,'^  the  managers  have  such 
large  families,  and  are  so  bent  upon  putting  those  fami- 
lies into  what  is  theatrically  called  "first  business" — • 
not  because  of  their  aptitude  for  it,  but  because  they  are 
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their  families,  that  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  organise 
an  opposition.  We  have  seen  the  "Comedy  of  Errors" 
played  so  dismally  like  a  tragedy  that  we  really  cannot 
bear  it.  We  are  therefore  making  bold  to  get  up  the 
"School  of  Reform/-  and  we  hope,  before  the  play  is  out, 
to  improve  that  noble  lord  by  our  performance  very  con- 
siderably. If  he  object  that  we  have  no  right  to  improve 
him  without  his  license,  we  venture  to  claim  that  right 
in  virtue  of  his  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  very  powerful 
piper,  whom  we  always  pay. 

Sir,  as  this  is  the  first  political  meeting  I  have  ever 
attended,  and  as  my  trade  and  calling  is  not  associated 
with  politics,  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  for  me  to  show 
how  I  came  to  be  here,  because  reasons  similar  to  those 
which  have  influenced  me  may  still  be  trembling  in  the 
balance  in  the  minds  of  others.  I  want  at  all  times,  in 
full  sincerity,  to  do  my  duty  by  my  coimtrymen.  .  If  I 
feel  an  attachment  towards  them,  there  is  nothing  dis- 
interested or  meritorious  in  that,  for  I  can  never  too 
affectionately  remember  the  confidence  and  friendship  that 
they  have  loilg  reposed  in  me.  My  sphere  of  action — 
which  I  shall  never  change — I  shall  never  overstep,  further 
than  this,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  I  do  to-night.  By 
literature  I  have  lived,  and  through  literature  I  have 
been  content  to  serve  my  country;  and  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  I  cannot  serve  two  masters.  In  my 
sphere  of  action  I  have  tried  to  understand  the  heavier 
social  grievances,  and  to  help  to  set  them  right.  When 
the  "Times''  newspaper  proved  its  then  almost  incredible 
case,  in  reference  to  the  ghastly  absurdity  of  that  vast 
labyrinth  of  misplaced  men  and  misdirected  things,  which 
had  made  England  unablie  to  find  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
an  enemy  one-twentieth  part  so  potent  to  effect  the  misery 
and  ruin  of  her  noble  defenders  as  she  has  been  herself, 
I  believe  that  the  gloomy  silence  into  which  the  country 
fell  was  by  far  the  darkest  aspect  in  which  a  great  people 
had  been  exhibited  for  many  years.  With  shame  and 
indignation  lowering  among  all  classes  of  society,  and 
this  new  element  of  discord  piled  on  the  heaving  basis  of 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime,  which  is  always  below  us  ' 
— with  little  adequate  expression  of  the  general  mind, 
or  apparent  understanding  of  the  general  mind,  in  Par- 
liament— with  the  machinery  of  Government  and  the 
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legislature  going  round  and  round,  and  the  people  fallen 
from  it  and  standing  aloof,  as  if  they  left  it  to  its  last  re- 
maining function  of  destroying  itself,  when  it  had  achieved 
the  destruction  of  so  much  that  was  dear  to  them — ^I 
did  and  do  believe  that  the  only  wholesome  turn  affairs 
so  menacing  could  possibly  take,  was,  the  awaking  of  the 
people,  the  outspeaking  of  the  people,  the  uniting  of  the 
people  in  all  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  effect  a  great 
peaceful  constitutional  change  in  the  administration  of 
their  own  affairs.  At  such  a  crisis  this  association  arose; 
at  such  a  crisis  I  joined  it:  considering  its  further  case 
to  be — ^if  further  case  could  possibly  be  needed — ^that 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  that 
men  must  be  gregarious  in  good  citizenship  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  and  that  it  is  a  law  in  nature  that  there  must 
be  a  centre  of  attraction  for  particles  to  fly  to,  before  any 
serviceable  body  with  recognised  functions  can  come  into 
existence.  This  association  has  arisen,  and  we  belong 
to  it.  What  are  the  objections  to  it?  I  have  heard  in 
the  main  but  three,  which  I  will  now  briefly  notice.  It 
is  said  that  it  is  proposed  by  this  association  to  exercise 
an  influence,  through  the  constituencies,  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  have  the  smallest  amount  of  faith  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  present  existing,  and  that  I  consider  the  exercise 
of  such  influence  highly  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  this  country.  I  was  reading  no  later  than  yes- 
terday the  book  of  Mr.  Pepys,  which  is  rather  a  favourite 
of  mine,  in  which  he,  two  hundred  years  ago,  writing  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  says: 

"My  cousin  Roger  Pepys  tells  me  that  it  is  matter  of 
the  greatest  grief  to  him  in  the  world  that  he  should  be 
put  upon  this  trust  of  being  a  Parliament  man;  because 
he  says  nothing  is  done,  that  he  can  see,  out  of  any  truth 
and  sincerity,  but  mere  envy  and  design." 

Now,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  after  two  hundred  years, 
and  many  years  after  a  Reform  Bill,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  so  little  changed,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  I 
will  not  ask  how  it  happens  that  bills  which  cramp  and 
•worry  the  people,  and  restrict  their  scant  enjoyments, 
are  so  easily  passed,  and  how  it  happens  that  measures 
for  their  real  interests  are  so  very  difficult  to  be  got  through 
Parliament,    I  will  not  analyse  the  confined  air  of  the 
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lobby,  or  reduce  to  their  primitive  gases  its  deadening 
influences  on  the  memory  of  that  Honourable  Member 
who  was  once  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  your — and 
my — independent  vote  and  interest.  I  will  not  ask  what 
is  that  Secretarian  figure,  full  of  blandishments,  standing 
on  the  threshold,  with  its  finger  On  its  lips.  I  will  not 
ask  how  it  comes  that  those  personal  altercations,  involv- 
ing all  the  removes  and  definitions  of  Shakespeare's  Touch- 
stone— ^the  retort  courteous — the  quip  modest — ^the  reply 
churlish — ^the  reproof  valiant — ^the  counter-check  quarrel- 
some— ^the  lie  circumstantial  and  the  lie  direct — are  of 
immeasurably  greater  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  the  health,  the  taxation,  and  the  education  of  a 
whole  people.  I  will  not  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  that  secret  chamber  in  which  the  Bluebeard  of  Party 
keeps  his  strangled  public  questions,  and  with  regard  to 
which,  when  he  gives  the  key  to  his  wife,  the  new  comer,  he 
strictly  charges  her  on  no  account  to  open  the  door.  I 
will  merely  put  it  to  the  experience  of  everybody  here, 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  occasionally  a 
little  hard  of  hearing,  a  little  dim  of  sight,  a  little  slow 
of  understanding,  and  whether,  in  short,  it  is  not  in  a 
suflSciently  invalided  state  to  require  close  watching,  and 
the  occasional  application  of  sharp  stimulants;  and  whether 
it  is  not  capable  of  considerable  improvement?  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  real  useful- 
ness and  independence,  the  people  must  be  very  watchful 
and  very  jealous  of  it;  and  it  must  have  its  memory 
jogged;  and  be  kept  awake  when  it  happens  to  have  taken 
too  much  Ministerial  narcotic;  it  must  be  trotted  about, 
and  must  be  hustled  and  pinched  in  a  friendly  way,  as 
is  the  usage  in  such  cases.  I  hold  that  no  power  can 
deprive  us  of  the  right  to  administer  our  functions  as  a 
body  comprising  electors  from  all  parts  of  the  countrv, 
associated  together  because  their  country  is  dearer  to 
them  than  drowsy  twaddle,  unmeaning  routine,  or  worn- 
out  conventionalities. 

This  brings  me  to  objection  number  two.  It  is  stated 
that  this  Association  sets  class  against  class.  Is  this 
so?  [Cries  of  **  No.^']  No,  it  finds  class  set  against  class, 
and  seeks  to  reconcile  them.  I  wish  to  avoid  placing  in 
opposition  those  two  words — Aristocracy  and  People. 
I  am  one  who  can  believe  in  the  virtues  and  uses  of  both, 
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and  would  not  on  any  account  deprive  either  of  a  single 
just  right  belonging  to  it.  I  will  use,  instead  of  these 
words,  the  terms,  the  governors  and  the  governed.  These 
two  bodies  the  Association  finds  with  a  gulf  between  them, 
in  which  are  lying,  newly-buried,  thousands  on  thousands 
of  the  bravest  and  most  devoted  men  that  even  England 
ever  bred.  It  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  innumerable 
smaller  evils,  of  which,  unchecked,  that  great  calamity 
was  the  crowning  height  and  the  necessary  consummation, 
and  to  bring  together  those  two  fronts  looking  now  so 
strangely  at  each  other,  that  this  Association  seeks  to 
help  to  bridge  over  that  abyss,  with  a  structure  founded  on 
common  justice  and  supported  by  common  sense.  Setting 
class  against  class!  That  is  the  very  parrot  prattle  that 
we  have  so  long  heard.  Try  its  justice  by  the  following 
example:  A  respectable  gentleman  had  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  a  great  number  of  servants  who  were  good 
for  nothing,  who,  when  he  asked  them  to  give  his  chil- 
dren bread,  gave  them  stones;  who,  when  they  were  told 
to  give  those  children  fish,  gave  them  serpents..  When 
they  were  ordered  to  send  to  the  East,  they  sent  to  the 
West;  when  they  ought  to  have  been  serving  dinner  in 
the  North,  they  were  consulting  exploded  cookery  books 
in  the  South;  who  wasted,  destroyed,  tumbled  over  one 
another  when  required  to  do  anything,  and  were  bringing 
everything  to  ruin.  At  last  the  respectable  gentleman 
calls  his  house  steward,  and  says,  even  then  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger:  "This  is  a  terrible  business;  no  fortune 
can  stand  it — ^no  mortal  equanimity  can  bear  it!  I  must 
change  my  system;  I  must  obtain  servants  who  will  do 
their  duty."  The  house  steward  throws  up  his  eyes  in 
pious  horror,  ejaculates  "Good  God,  master,  you  are 
setting  class  against  class!"  and  then  rushes  off  into  the 
servants'  hall,  and  delivers  a  long  and  melting  oration  on 
that  wicked  feeling. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  objection,  which  is  common 
among  young  gentlemen  who  are  not  particularly  fit  for 
anything  but  spending  money  which  they  have  not  got. 
It  is  usually  comprised  in  the  observation:  "How  very 
extraordinary  it  is  that  these  Administrative  Reform 
fellows  can't  mind  their  own  business."  I  think  it  will 
occur  to  all  that  a  very  sufficient  mode  of  disposing  of 
this  objection  is  to  say;  that  it  is  our  own  bumess  we 
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miiid  whw  we  come  forward  in  this  way,  and  it  is  to 
prevent  it  from  being  mismanaged  by  them.  I  observe 
from  the  Parliamentary  debates — which  have  of  late,  by 
the  bye,  frequently  suggested  to  me  that  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  bull  of  Spain  and  the  bull  of 
Nineveh,  that,  whereas,  in  the  Spanish  case,  the  bull 
rushes  at  the  scarlet,  in  the  Ninevite  case,  the  scarlet 
rushes  at  the  bull — I  have  observed  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary debatea  that,  by  a  curious  fatality,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  the  reproof  valiant  and  the  counter-check 
quarrelsome,  in  reference  to  every  case,  showing  the  ne- 
eesaity  of  Administrative  Reform,  by  whomsoever  pro- 
duced, whensoever,  and  wheresoever.  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  adding  two  or  three  cases  to  the  list, 
which  I  know  to  be  true,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  would 
be  contradicted,  but  I  consider  it  a  work  of  supererogation; 
for,  if  the  people  at  large  be  not  already  convinced  that 
a  sufficient  general  case  has  been  made  out  for  Adminis- 
trative Reform,  I  think  they  can  never  be,  and  they  never 
will  be.  There  is,  however,  an  old  indisputable,  very  well 
known  stoiy,  which  has  so  pointed  a  moral  at  the  end 
of  it  that  I  will  substitute  it  for  a  new  case:  by  doing  of 
which  I  may  avoid,  I  hope,  the  sacred  wrath  of  St. 
Stephen's.  Ages  ago  a  savage  mode  of  keeping  accounts 
on  notched  sticks  was  introduced  into  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  accounts  were  kept,  much  as  Robinson 
Crusoe  kept  his  calendar  on  the  desert  island.  In  the 
course  of  considerable  revolutions  of  time,  the  celebrated 
Cocker  was  bom,  and  died;  Walkinghame,  of  the  "Tutor's 
Assistant/'  and  well  versed  in  figures,  was  also  born,  and 
died;  a  multitude  of  accountants,  book-keepers,  and  actu- 
aries were  born,  and  died.  Still  official  routine  inclined 
to  these  notched  sticks,  as  if  they  were  pillars  of  the 
constitution,  and  still  the  Exchequer  accounts  continued 
to  be  kept  on  certain  splints  of  elm  wood  called  "tallies." 
In  the  rei^  of  George  III.  an  inquiry  was  made  by  some 
revolutionary  spirit,  whether  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  slates 
and  pwcils,  being  in  existence,  this  obstinate  adherence 
to  an  obsolete  custom  ought  to  be  continued,  and  whether 
a  change  ought  not  to  be  effected. 

AH  the  red  tape  in  the  country  .grew  redder  at  the  bare 
mention  of  this  bol^  saxd  original  conception,  and  it  took 
tiU  18?$  tO'  get  these  sticks  abolished.    In  1S34  it.  was 
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found  that  there  was  a  considerable  accumulation  of  them; 
and  the  question  then  arose,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
such  worn-out,  worm-eaten,  rotten  old  bits  of  wood? 
I  dare  say  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  minuting,  memo- 
randuming,  and  despatch-boxing,  on  this  mighty  subject. 
The  sticks  were  housed  at  Westminster,  and  it  would 
naturally  occur  to  any  intelligent  person  that  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  allow  them  to  be  carried  away 
for  firewood  by  the  miserable  people  who  live  ih  that 
neighbourhood.  However,  they  never  had  been  useful, 
and  official  routine  required  that  they  never  shotfM  be, 
and  so  the  order  went  forth  that  they  were  to  be  privately 
and  confidentially  burnt.  It  cariie  to  pass  that -they 
were  burnt  in  a  stove  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  stove, 
overgorged  with  these  preposterous  sticks,  set  fii^e  tb  the 
panelling;  the  panelling  set  fire  to  the  HoilSe  of  Lords; 
the  House  of  Lords  set  fire  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
the  two  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes;  architects*  were 
called  in  to  build  others;  we  are  now  in  the  secorid  million 
of  the  cost  thereof;  the  national  pig  is  not  nearly  over  the 
stile  yet;  and  the  little  old  woman,  Britannia,  hasn't 
got  home  to-night.  '     ,     . 

Now,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  remark,  in  conclusion  ^ 
tltat  all  obstinate  adherence  to  rubbish  which  the  time 
has  long  outlived  is  certain  to  have  in  the  soul  of  it  more 
or  less  that  is  pernicious  and  destructive;  and'  that 
will  some  day  set  fire  to  something  or  other;  Which,  if 
given  boldly  to  the  winds  would  have  b^en  harmless";  but 
which,  obstinately  retained,  is  ruinoiis.  I  believe  hlyself 
that  when  Administrative  Reform  goes  up  it  will  be  idle 
to  hope  to  put  it  down,  on  this  or  that  particular  in^ance. 
The  great,  broad,  and  tl*ue  cause  that  our-  public  progress 
is  far  behind  our  private  progress,  and  that  we  are  not 
more  remarkable  for  our  private  wisdom  and  success;  in* 
matters  of  business  than  we  are  for  our  public  folly  aind 
failure,  I  take  to  be  as  clearly  established  as  the  Sun,  ftiobn, 
and  stars.  To  set  this  right,  and  to  clear  the  'Way  in 
the  country  for  merit  everywhere:  accepting  it  dually 
Whether  it  be  aristocratic'  or  democratic,  only  asking 
whether  it  be  honest  or  true,  is,  I  talke  it,  the  trufe  object 
of  this  Association.  This  object  it  seeks  to  prottioteby 
uniting  tbgether  large  numbers  of  the  people;  I  hope, 
of  all  conditions,  to  the  end  that  they  may  better ^eona'-' 
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prehend,  bear  in  mind,  understand  themselves,  and  im- 
press upon  others,  the  commjbn  public  duty.  Also,  of 
which  there  is  great  need,  that  by  keeping  a  vigilant  eye 
on  the  skirmishers  thrown  out  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Party  of  Generals,  they  may  see  that  their  feints  and 
npianoeuvres  do  not  oppi^^ss  the  small  defaulters  and  re- 
lease the  great,  and  that  they  do  not  gull  the  public  with 
a  mere  field-day  Review  of  Reform,  instead  of  an  earnest, 
hard-fought  Battle.  I  have  had  no  consultation  with 
any  one  upon  the  subject,  but  I  particularly  wish  that 
the  directors  may  devise  some  means  of  enabling  intelli- 
gent working  men  to  join  this  body  on  easier  terms  than 
subscribers  who  have  larger  resources.  I  could  wish  to 
see  great  numbers  of  them  belong  to  us,  because  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it  would  be  good  for  the  common  weal. 

Said  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
when  Mr.  Layard  asked  him  for  a  day  for  his  motion: 
"Let  thehon.  gentleman  find  a  day  for  himself. ^^ 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed 
That  he  is  grown  so  great? 

If  our  C^sar  will  excuse  me,  I  would  take  the  liberty 
of  reversing  that  cool  and  lofty  sentiment,  and  I  would 
say:  "First,  Lord,  your  duty  it  i3  to  see  that  no  man  is 
left  to.  find  a  day  for  himself.  See  you,  who  take  the 
responsibility;  of  government,  who  aspire  to  it,  live  for  it, 
intrigue  for  it,  scramble  for  it,  who  hold  to  it  tooth  and 
nail  when  you  can  get  it,  see  you  that  no  man  is  left  to 
find  a  day  for  himself.  In  this  old  country,  with  its  seeth- 
ing hard-worked  millions,  its  heavy  taxes,  its  swarms  of 
ignorant,  its  crowds  of  poor,  and  its  crowds  of  wicked, 
woe  the  day  when  the  dangerous  man  shall  find  a  day 
for  himself,  because  the  head  of  the  Government  failed 
in  his  duty  in  not  anticipating  it  by  a  brighter  and  a  better 
one!  Name  you  the  day,  First  Lord;  make  a  day;  work 
for  a  day  beyond  your  little  time,  Lord  Palmprston,  and 
History  in  return  may  then — not  otherwise — ^find  a  day 
for  you;  a  day  equally  associated  with  the  contentment 
of  the  loyal,  patient,  willing-hearted  English  people,  and 
with  the  happiness  of  your  Royal  Mistress  and  her  fair 
line  of  children/' 
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XVII. 

London,  November  6,  1857. 

[At  the  fourth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Warehousemen  and 
Clerks'  Schools,  which  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1857,  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  was  very  numerously 
attended,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  occupied  the  chair.  On  the  «ulJ- 
ject  which  had  brought  the  company  together  Mr.  Dickens  spoke 
as  follows:] 

I  MUST  now  solicit  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  cause  of  your  assembling  together — ^the  main  and 
real  object  of  this  evening's  gathering;  for  I  suppose  we 
are  all  agreed  that  the  motto  of  these  tables  is  not  "Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die";  but  "Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  live."  It  is  because  a 
great  and  good  work  is  to  live  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow,  and  to  live  a  greater  and  better  life  with 
every  succeeding  to-morrow,  that  we  eat  and  drink  here 
at  all.  Conspicuous  on  the  card  of  admission  to  this 
dinner  is  the  word  "Schools."  This  set  me  thinking  this 
morning  what  are  the  sorts  of  schools  that  I  don't  like. 
I  found  them,  on  consideration,  to  be  rather  numerous. 
I  don't  like — to  begin  with,  and  to  begin  as  charity  does 
at  home— I  don't  like  the  sort  of  school  to  which  I  once 
went  myself — ^the  respected  proprietor  of  which  was  by 
far  the  most  ignorant  man  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
to  know;  one  of  the  worst-tempered  men  perhaps  that 
ever  lived;  whose  business  it  was  to  make  as  much  out 
of  us  and  put  as  little  into  us  as  possible,  and  who  sold 
us  at  a  figure  which  I  remember  we  used  to  delight  to 
estimate,  as  amounting  to  exactly  £2  48.  6d.  per  head. 
I  don't  like  that  sort  of  school,  because  I  don't  see  what 
business  the  master  had  to  be  at  the  top  of  it  instead 
of  the  bottom,  and  because  I  never  could  understand 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  moral  preached  by  the  abject 
appearance  and  degraded  condition  of  the  teachers  who 
plainly  said  to  us  by  their  looks  every  day  of  their  lives, 
"Boys,  never  be  learned;  whatever  you  are,  above  all 
things  be  warned  from  that  in  time  by  our  sunken  cheeks, 
by  our  poor  pimply  noses,  by  our  meagre  diet,  by  our  aoid- 
beer,  and  by  our  extraordinary  suits  of  clothes,  of  which  no 
human  being  can  say  whether  they  are  snuff-coloured 
turned  black,  or  black  turned  snuff-coloured,  a  point  upon 
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which  we  ourselves  are  perfectly  unable  to  offer  any  ray  of 
enlightenment,  it  is  so  very  long  since  they  were  undarned 
and  new/'  I  do  not  Kke  that  sort  of  school  because  I 
have  never  yet  lost  my  ancient  suspicion  touching  that 
curious  coincidence  that  the  boy  with: four  brothers  to 
come  always  got  the  prizes.  In  fact,  and  short,  I  do  not 
like  that  sort  of  school,  which  is  a  pernicious  and  abomi* 
nable  humbug  altogether.  Again,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  don't  like  that  sort  of  school-^a  ladies'  school—with 
which  the  other  school  used  to  dance  on  Wednesdays, 
where  the  young  ladies,  as  I  look  back  upon  them  now, 
seem  to  mie  always  to  have  been  in  new  stays  and  dis* 
grace-^tfae  latter  concerning  a  place  of  which  I  know 
nothing  at  this  day,  that  bounds  Timbuctoo  on  the 
north-east — and  where  memory  always  depicts  the  youth- 
ful enthraller  of  my  first  affection  as  for  ever  standing 
against  a  wall,  in  a  curious  machine  of  wood,  which  con* 
fined  her  innocent  feet  in  the  first  dancing  position,  while 
those  afms,  which  should  have  encircled  my  jacket,  those 
precious  arms,  I  say,  w^re  pinioned  behind  her  by  an 
instrument  of  torture  called  a  backboard,  fixed  in  the 
manner  of  a  double  direction  post.  Again,  I  don't  like 
tiiat  sort  of  school,  of  which  we  have  a  notable  example 
in  Kent,  which  was  established  ages  ago  by  worthy  schol- 
ars and  good  men  long  deceased,  whose  munificent  en- 
dowments have  been  monstrously  perverted  from  their 
original  purpose,  and  which,  in  their  distorted  condition, 
are  struggled  for  and  fo^ught  over  with  the  most  indecent 
pertinacity.  Again,  I  don't  hke  that  sort  of  school—^ 
and  I  have  seen  a  great  many  such  in  these  latter  times 
— where  the  bright  childish  imagination  is  utterly  discour- 
aged, and  where  those  bright  childish  faces,  which  it  is 
so  very  good  for  the  wisest  among  us  to  remember  in 
after  life— when  the  world  is  too  much  with  us,  early 
and  late-^are  gloomily  and  grimly  scared  out  of  counte- 
nance; where  I  have  never  seen  among  the  pupils,  whether 
boys  or  girls,  anything  but  little  parrots  and  small  cal- 
culating machines.  Again,  I  don't  by  any  means  like 
schools  in  leather  breeches,  and  with  mortified  straw 
baskets  for  bonnets,  which  file  along  the  streets  in  long 
melancholy  rows  under  the  escort  of  that  surprising  British 
monster— a  beadle,  whose  system  of  instruction,  I  am 
afraid;  too  often  presents  that  happy  union  of  sound  with 
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sense,  of  which  a  very  remarkable  instance  is  given  in  a 
grave  report  of  a  trustworthy  school  inspector,  to  the 
effect  that  a,  boy  in  great  repute  at  school  for  his  learniiig, 
presented  on  his  slate,  as  one  of  the  tea  commandments, 
the  perplexing  prohibition,  "Thou  shall  not  commit  dol- 
drum/'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  confess,  also,*  that  I 
don't  like  those  schools,  even  though  the^ instruction  given 
in  them  be  gratuitous,  where  those  sweet  little :  voices 
which  ought  to  be  heard  speaking  in  very  different  accents, 
anathematise  by  rote  any  human  being  who  does  riot 
hold  what  is  taught  there.  Lastly,  I  do  not  like,  and  I 
did  not  like  some  years  ago,  cheap  distant  schools^  where 
neglected  children  pine  from  year  to  year  under  an  amount 
of  neglect^  want,  and  youthful  misery  far  too  sad  even  to 
be  glanced  at  in  this  cheerful  assembly: 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  you  will  per^ 
mit  me  to  sketch  in  a  few  words  the. sort  of  school  thiat  I 
do  like.  It  is  a  school  established*  by  the  members  of 
an  industrious  and  useful  ordet,.  which  supplies  the  com- 
forts and  graces  of  life  at  evearyfamilialr  turning;  in  the 
road  of  our  existence;  it  is  a  school  establis-hed  by  them 
for  the  Orphan  and  Necessitous  Children  of  their  own 
brethren  and  sisterhood;  itisa  place  giving  an  edufcation 
worthy  of  them-^an  education  by  them  invented,  by 
them  conducted,  by  them  -watched  over;  it  is'^a  place  of 
education  where,  while  the  beautiful  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  daily  taught,  and  while  the  lif^  of  that 
Divine  Teacher  who  Himself  took  little  children  on  His 
knees  is  daily  studied,  no  sectarian  ill-will  nor  narro)Wf 
human  dogma  is  permitted  to  darken  the  face  of  the^clear 
heaven  which  they  disclose:  It  is  a  children's  school, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  np  less  a  children's  home,  a 
home  not  to  be  confided  to  the  oare  of  cold  or  ignorant 
strangers,  nor,  by  the  nature  of  its  foundation-,  in.  the 
course  of  ages  to  pass  into  hands, that  have  as. much  nat- 
ural right  to  deal  with  it  as  with  the.  peaks  of  the  highest 
mountains  or  with  the  depths  of  the  sea,  but  to  be  from 
generation  to  generation. administered  by  men  living  in 
precisely  such  homes  as  those  poor  children  have  lost-; 
by  men  always  bent  upon  making  that  replacenient 
such  a  home  as  their  own  dear  children  might  find  a  happy 
refuge  in  if  they  themselves  were  taken- early,  away.'.  And 
I  fearlessly  ask  you,  is  this  a  de^gn  which  has  .any.  .claim 
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to  your  sympathy?  Is  this  a  sort  of  school  which  is 
deserving  of  your  support? 

.  This: is  the  design,  this  is  the  school,  whose  strong  and 
sinliple  /claim  I  have  to  lay  before  you  to-night.  I  must 
particularly  entreat  you  not  to  suppose  that  my  fancy 
and'UilfOirtunMe.  habit  of  fiction  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  picture  I  have  just  presented  to  you.  It  is  sober 
maittor-  of  fact.  The  Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  Schools, 
eat^tbdiahed.  fpr  the  maintaining,  clothing,  and  educating 
of,  the  Orphan  and  Necessitous  Children  of  those  employed 
in- the  wholesale :  trades  >  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom,;  are,,  in  fact,  what  I  have  just  described.  These 
schools  for  both  sexes  were  originated  only  four  yeai:^ 
ago.  In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  undertaking  the  young 
men  of  themselves  and  quite  unaided,  subscribed  the 
large  sum  of  £3000.  The  schools  have  been  opened 
only  three  years,  they  have  now  on  their  foundation 
thirty-nine  •  childreti,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  have 
dix  more,  making  a  total  of  forty-five.  They  have  been 
most  munificently  assisted  by  the  heads  of  great  mercan- 
tile housed,  nunaerouBly  represented,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
around  mQ;  and  they  have  a  funded  capital  of  almost 
£14,000w  'This  is  wonderful  progress,  but  the  aim  must 
still,  be  upwards,  the  motto  always  "Excelsior.''  You 
do  not;  need  to  be  told  that  five-and-forty  children  can 
form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Orphan  and  Ne- 
cessitQus  Children  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
th0  wholesale  trades  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom:  you  do  not  require  to  be  informed  that  the 
house. at  New  Cross,  rented  for  a  small  term  of  years, 
rax  which  the  schools  are  at  present  established,  can  afford 
but  most  imperfect  accommodation  for  such  a  breadth 
of  design.  To  carry  this  good  work  through  the  two 
ifemaining  degrees  of;  better  and  best,  there  must  be  more 
work,  more  co-operation,  more  friends,  more  money. 
Then  be  the  friends  and  give  the  money.  Before  I  con- 
clude, there  is  one  other  'feature  in  these  schools  which 
I  wpuld  commend  to  your  special  attention  and  approval. 
Their  benefits  ai*e  reserved  for  the  children  of  subscribers;, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  institution 
that  it  must  help  those  whose  parents  have  helped  them, 
and  that  the  unfortunate  children  whose  father  has  been 
gp  Jax,  or  so  criminal,  as  to  withhold  a  subscription  so 
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exceedingly  small  that  when  divided  by  weeks  it  amountfi 
to  only  threepence  weekly,  cannot,  in  justice,  be  ailowed 
to  jostle  out  and  shoulder  away  the  happier  children, 
whose  father  has  had  that  little  forethought,  at  done  that 
little  kindness  which  was  requimte  to  secure  for  them 
the  benefits  of  the  institution.  I  really  cannot  believe 
that  there  will  long  be  any  such  defaulting  parents.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  of  the  intelligent  young  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  wholesale  houses  will  long  neglect  this 
obvious,  this  easy  duty.  If  they  suppose  that  the  ob- 
jects of  their  love,  bom  or  unborn,  will  never  waflt  the 
benefits  of  the  charity,  that  may  be  a  fatal  and  blind  mis- 
take— ^it  can  never  be  an  excuse,  for,  supposing  them 
to  be  right  in  their  anticipation,  they  should  do  what  is 
asked  for  the  sake  of  their  friends  and  comrades  around 
them,  assured  that  they  will  be  the  happier  fend  the 
better  for  the  deed. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  little  "labour  of  love"  of 
mine  is  now  done.  I  most  heartily  wish  that  I  C6uld 
charm  you  now  not  to  see  me,  not  to  think  of  me,  not  to 
hear  me — I  most  heartily  wish  that  I  could  make  you  seiB 
in  my  stead  the  multitude  of  innocent  and  bereaved 
children  who  are  now  looking  towards  these  schools,  and 
entreating  with  uplifted  hands  to  be  let  in.  A  very 
famous  advocate  once  said,  in  speaking  of  his  fears  <rf 
failure  when  he  had  first  to  speak  in  court,  being  very 
poor,  that  he  felt  his  little  children  tugging  at  his  skirts, 
and  that  recovered  him.  Will  you  think  of  the  number 
of  little  children  who  are  tugging  at  my  skirts,  whfen  I 
ask  you,  in  their  names,  on  their  behalf,  iand  in  thdr  little 
persons,  and  in  no  strength  of  my  own,  to  encourage  and 
assist  this  work? 

At  a  later  period  of  the  evening  Mr.  Dickens  proposed 
the  health  of  the  President  of  the  Institution,  Lotd  John 
Russell.  He  said  he  should  do  nothing  so  superfluous 
and  so  unnecessary  as  to  descant  upon  his  lordship's  many 
faithful,'  long,  and  great  publib  services,  upon  the  honour 
and  integrity  with  which  he  had  pursued  his  straight-^ 
forward  public  course  through  every  difficulty^  or  upon  the 
manly,  gallant,  and  courageous  character  which  rendered 
him  certain,  in  the  eyes  alike  of  friends  and  opponents, 
to  rise  with  every  rising  occasion,  and  which;  like  the  mhl 
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of  Solomon,  in  the  old  Arabian  story,  enclosed  in  a  not 
very  large  casket  the  soul  of  a  giant.  In  answer  to  loud 
cheers,  he  said  he  had  felt  perfectly  certain  that  that 
would  be  the  response;  for  in  no  English  assembly  that 
he  had  ever  seen  was  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  name  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  ^isure  a  manifestation 
of  personal  respect  and  grateful  remembrance. 

XVIII. 

London,  February  9,  1858. 

[At  the  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  on 
Tuesday,  February  the  9th,  1858,,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall.  Later 
m  the  evening  all  the  seats  in  the  gallery  were  filled  with  ladies 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Hospital.  After  the  usual  lo^;^ 
and  other  toasts,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Dickens,  proposed  "Prospe^y 
to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,"  and  saidQ 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 'It  is  one  of  my  rules  in  life 
not  to  believe  a  man  who  may  happen  to  tell  me  that 
he  feels  no  interest  in  children.  I  hold  myself  bound  to 
this  principle  by  ail  kind  consideration,  because  I  know, 
as  we  all  must,  that  any  heart  which  could  really  toughen 
its  affections  and  sympathies  against  those  dear  little 
people  must  be  wanting  in  so  many  humanising  experi*- 
ences  of  innocence  and  tenderness,  as  to  be  quite  an  unsafe 
monstrosity  among  men.  Therefore  I  set  the  assertion 
down,  whenever  I  happen  to  meet  with  it — which  is  some- 
times, though  not  often — as  an  idle  word,  originating 
possibly  in  the  genteel  languor  of  the  hour,  and  meaning 
about  as  much  as  that  knowing  social  lassitude,  which 
has  used  up  the  cardinal  virtues  and  quite  found  out 
things  in  general,  usually  does  mean.  I  suppose  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we,  who  come  together 
in  the  name  of  children  and  for  the  sake  of  cbildrcn> 
acknowledge  that  we  have  an  interest  in  thera;  indeed, 
I  have  observed  since  I  sat  down  here  that  we  are  quite 
in  a  childlike  state  altogether,  representing  an  infant 
institution,  and  not  even  yet  a  grown-up  companyw  A 
few  years  are  necessary  to  the  increase  of  our  strength 
and  the  expansion  of  our  figure;  and  then  these  tables, 
which  now  have  a  few  tucks  in  them,  will  be  let  out,  and 
then  this  hall,  which  now  sits  so  easily  upon  us,,  will  be 
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too  tight  and  small  for  us.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  likely  that 
leven  we  are  not  without  our  experience  now  and  then  of 
spoilt  children.  I  do  not  mean  of  our  own  spoilt  children, 
because  nobody's  own  children  ever  were  spoilt,  but  I 
mean  the  disagreeable  children  of  our  particular  friends. 
We  know  by  experience  what  it  is  to  have  th^n  down 
after  dinner,  and,  across  the  rich  perspective  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous dessert,  to  see,  as  in  a  black  dose  darkly,  the 
family  doctor  looming  in  the  distance.  We  know,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  all  know,  what  it  is  to  assist  at  those  little 
maternal  anecdotes  and  table .  entertainipents  illustrated 
with  imitations  and  descriptive  dialogue  which  might  not 
be  inaptly  called,  after  the  manner  of  my  friend  Mr.  Albert 
Smith,  the  toilsome  ascent  of  Miss  Mary  and  the  eruption 
(cutaneous)  of  Master  Alexander.  We. know  what  it  is 
when  those  children  won't  go  to  bed;  we  know  how  they 
prop  their  eyelids  open  with  their  forefingers  when  they 
will  sit  up;  how,  when  they  become  fractious,  they  say 
aloud  that  they  don't  like  us,  and  our  nose  is  too  long, 
and  why  don't  we  go?  And  we  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  those  kicking  bundles  which  are  carried  off  at  last 
protesting.  An  eminent  eye-witness  told  me  that  he  was 
one  of  a  company  of  learned  pundits  who  assembled  at 
the  house  of  a  very  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  last 
generation  to  hear  him  expound  his  stringent  views  con- 
cerning infant  education  and  early  mental  development, 
and  he  told  me  that  while  the  philosopher  did  this  in 
very  beautiful  and  lucid  language,  the  philosopher's  little 
boy,  for  his  part,  edified  the  assembled  sages  by' dabbling 
up  to  the  elbows  in  an  apple  pie  which  had  been  provided 
for  their  entertainment,  having  previously  anointed  his 
hair  with  the  syrup,  combed  it  with  his  fork,  and  brushed 
it  with  his  spoon.  It  is  probable  that  we  also  have  our 
similar  experiences  sometimes,  of  principles  that  are  not 
quite  practice,  and  that  we  know  people  claiming  to  he 
very  wise  and  profound  about  nations  of  men  who  show 
themselves  to  be  rather  weak  and  shallow  about  \mits 
of  babies. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  spoilt  children  whom 
I  have  to  present  to  you  after  this  dinner  of  to-day  are 
not  of  this  class.  I  have  glanced  at  these  for  the  easier 
and  lighter  introduction  of  another,  a  very  different,  a 
fair  more  numerous^!  and  a  far  more  serious  class.'   The 

/ 
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spoilt  chlldrieri  whom  I  must  show  you  are  the  spoilt' 
children  of  the  poor  in  this  great  city,  the  children  who 
are,  every  year,  for  ever  ^nd  ever  irrevocably  spoilt  out  of 
this  breathing  life  of  ours  by  tens  of  thousands,  but  who 
may  in  vast  numbers  be  preserved  if  you,  assisting  and 
not  contravening  the  ways  of  Providence,  will  help  to 
save  them.  The  two  grim  nurses.  Poverty  and  Sickness, 
who  bring  these  children  before  you,  preside  over  their 
births,  rock  their  wretched  cradles,  nail  down  their  little 
coflSns,  pile  up  the  earth  above  their  graves.  Of  the  an- 
nual deaths  in  this  great  town,  their  unnatural  deaths  form 
more  than  one-third.  I  shall  not  ask  you,  according  to 
the  custom  as  t6  the  other  class — I  shall  not  ask  you  on 
behalf  of  these  children  to  observe  how  good  they  are,' 
how  pretty  they  are,  how  clever  they  are,  how  promising 
they  are,  whose  beauty  they  most  resemble — I  shall  only 
ask  you  to  observe  how  weak  they  are,  and  how  like 
death  they  are!  And  I  shall  ask  you,  by  the  remembrance 
of  everything  that  lies  between  your  own  infancy  and 
that  so  miscalled  second  childhood  when  the  child's  graces 
are  gone,  and  nothing  but  its  helplessness  remains;  I 
shall  ask  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  these  spoilt  children 
in  the  sacred  names  of  Pity  and  Compassion. 

Some  years  ago,  being  in  Scotland,  I  went  with  one  of 
the  most  humane  members  of  the  humane  medical  pro- 
fession, on  a  morning  tour  among  some  of  the  wori^ 
lodged  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  In 
the  closes  and  wynds  of  that  picturesque  place-^I  am 
sorry  to  remind  you  what  fast  friends  picturesqueness 
and  typhus  often  are — ^we  saw  more  poverty  and  sickness 
in  an  hour  than  many  people  would  believe  in  a  life. 
Our  way  lay  from  one  to  another  of  the  most  wretched 
dwellings,  reeking  with  horrible  odours;  shut  out  from' 
the  sky,  shut  out  from  the  air,  mere  pits  and  dens.  In  a 
room  in  one  of  these  places,  where  there  was  an  empty 
porridge-pot  on  the  cold  hearth,  with  a  ragged  woman 
and  some  ragged  children  crouching  on  the  bare  ground 
near  it — where  I  remember  as  I  speak  that  the  very  light, 
refnicted  from  a  high  damp-stained  and  time-stained 
house-wall,  came  trembling  in,  as  if  the  fever  which  had 
shaken  everything  else  there  had  shaken  even  it— there* 
lay,  in  an  old  egg-box  which  the  mother  had  begged  from 
a  6hop,  a  little  feeble,  wasted,  wan,  sick  child.    With- 
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his  little  wasted  face,  and  his  little  hot>  worn  hands  folded 
over  his  breast,  and  his  little  bright,  attentive  eyes,  I 
can  see  him  now,  as  I  have  seen  him  for  several  years, 
looking  steadily  at  us.     There  he  lay  in  his  little  frail 
box>  which  was  not  at  all  a  bad  emblem  of  the  little  body 
from  which  he  was  slowly  parting — there  he  lay,  quite 
quiet,  quite  patient,  saying  never  a  word.    He  seldom 
cried,  the  mother  said;  he  seldom  complained;  ''he  lay 
there,  seemin'  to  woonder  what  it  was  a'  aboot."    God 
knows,  I  thought,  as  I  stood  looking  at  him,  he  had  his 
reasons  for  wondering — reasons  for  wondering  how  it 
could  possibly  come  to  be  that  he  lay  there,  left  alone, 
feeble  and  full  of  pain,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  as 
bright  and  as  brisk  as  the  birds  that  never  got  near  him 
— reasons  for  wondering  how  he  came  to  be  left  there,  a 
little  decrepid  old  man  pining  to  death,  quite  a  thing  of 
course,  as  if  there  were  no  crowds  of  healthy  and  happy 
children  playing  on  the  grass  under  the  summer^s  sun 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  him,  as  if  there  were  no  bright, 
moving  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  hill  overhanging 
the  city;  as  if  there  were  no  great  clouds. rushing  over  it; 
as  if  there  were  no  life,  and  movement,  and  vigour  any- 
where in  the  world — nothing  but  stoppage  and  decay. 
There  he  lay  looking  at  us,  saying,  in  his  silence  more 
pathetically  than  I  have  ever  heard  anything  said  by 
any  orator  in  my  life, ''  Will  you  please  to  tell  me  what  this 
means   strange  man?  and  if  you  can  give  me  any  good 
reason  why  I  should  be  so  soon,  so  far  advanced  on  my 
way  to  Him  who  said  that  children  were  to  come  into 
His  presence,  and  were  not  to  be  forbidden,  but  who 
scarcely  meant,  I  think,  that  they  should  come  by  this 
hard  road  by  which  I  am  travelling,  pray  give  that  reason 
to  me,  for  I  seek  it  very  earnestly  and  wonder  about  it 
very  much";  and  to  my  mind  he  has  been  wondering 
about  it  ever  since.     Many  a  poor  child,  sick  and  neglected, 
I  have  seen  since  that  time  in  this  London;  many  a  poor 
sick  child  I  have  seen  most  affectionately  and   kindly 
tended  by  poor  people,  in  an  unwholesome  house  and 
under  untoward  circumstances,  wherein  its  recovery  was 
quite  impossible;  but  at  all  such  times  I  have  seen  my 
poor  little  drooping  friend  in  his  egg-box,  and  he  has 
always  addressed  his  dumb  speech  to  me,  and  I  have 
always    fouud   him   woudering   wbett    it    meant,    and 
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^^'^'  why,    in   the    name  of  a  Gracious  God,   such    things 
^^;*f  should  be! 

^  ^^*'  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  things  need  not  be, 
'*'  ^ '  and  win  not  be,  if  this  company,  which  is  a  drop  of  the 
uiiii'  life-blood  of  the  great  compassionate  public  heart,  will 
only  accept  tie  means  oTrescue  and  prevention  which. 
it  is  mine  to  offer.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this 
place  where  I  speak,  stands  a  courtly  old  house,  where 
once,  no  doubt,  blooming  children  were  bom,  and  grew 
up  to  be  men  and  women,  and  married,  and  brought  their 
own  blooming  children  back  to  patter  up  the  old  stair- 
case which  stood  but  the  oth^r  day,  and  to  worider  at 
the  old  oak  carvings  on  the  chimney-pieces.  In  the  airy 
wards  into  which  the  old  state  drawing-rooms  and  family 
bedchambers  of  that  house  are  now  converted  are  such 
little  patients  that  the  attendant  nurses  look  like  reclaimed 
giantesses,  and  the  kind  medical  practitioner  like  an 
amiable  Christian  ogre.  Grouped  about  the  little  low 
tables  in  ihe  centre  of  the  rooms  are  such  tiny  convales^ 
cents  that  they  i^em  to  be  playing  at  ha^ng  been  ill. 
On  the  dolPs  beds  are  such  diminutive  creatures  that  each 
poor  sufferer  is  supplied  with  its  trays  of  toys;  and,  look- 
ing round,  you  may  see  how  the  little  tired  flushed  cheek 
has  toppled  over  half  the  brute  creation  on  its  way  into 
the  ark;  or  how  one  Httle  dimpled  arm  has  mowed  down 
(as  I  saw  myself)  the  whole  tin  soldiery  of  EXirope.  On 
the  walls  of  these  rooms  are  graceful,  pleasant,  bright, 
childish  pictures.  At  the  beds'  heads  are  pictures  of 
the  figure  which  is  the  universal  embodiment  of  all  mercy 
and  compassion,  the  figure  of  Him  who  was  once  a  child 
Himself,  and  a  poor  one.  Besides  these  little  creatures 
on  the  beds,  you  may  learn  in  that  place  that  the  number 
of  small  Out-patients  brought  to  that  house  for  relief 
is  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  in  the  compass  of  one  single 
year.  In  the  room  in  which  these  are  received,  you  may 
see  against  the  wall  a  box,  on  which  it  is  written,  that  it 
has  been  calculated,  that  if  every  grateful  mother  who 
brings  a  child  there  will  drop  a  penny  into  it,  the  Hospital 
funds  may  possibly  be  increased  in  a  year  by  so  large  a 
sum  as  forty  pounds.  And  you  may  read  in  the  Hospital 
Report,  with  a  glow  of  pleasure,  that  these  poor  w^omen 
are  so  respondent  as  to  have  made,  even  in  a  toiling  year 
of  difliculty  and  high  prices,  this  estimated  forty,  ifiiy 
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pounds.  In  the  printed  papers  of  this  same  Hospital, 
you  may  read  with  what  a  generous  earnestness  the  highest 
and  wisest  members  of  the  medical  profession  testify  to 
the  great  need  of  it;  to  the  immense  difficulty  of  treating 
children  in  the  same  hospitals  with  grown-up  people,  by 
reason  of  their  difficult  ailments  and  requirements,  to 
the  vast  amount  of  pain  that  will  be  assuaged,  and  of  life 
that  will  be  saved,  through  this  Hospital;  not  only  among 
the  poor,  observe,  but  among  the  prosperous,  too,  by 
reason  of  the  increased  knowledge  of  children's  illnesses, 
which  cannot  fail  to  arise  from  a  more  systematic  mode 
of  studying  them.  Lastly,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  worst  of  all — (for  I  must  present  no  rose-coloured 
picture  of  this  place  to  you — I  must  not  deceive  you;) 
lastly,  the  visitor  to  this  Children's  Hospital,  reckoning 
up  the  number  pf  its  beds,  will  find  himself  perforce 
obliged  to  stop  at  very  little  over  thirty;  aij^d  will  learn, 
with  sorrow  and  surprise,  that  even  that  small  number, 
so  forlornly,  so  miserably,  diminutive,  compared  with  this 
vast  London,  cannot  possibly  be  maintained,  unless  the 
Hospital  be  made  better  known;  I  limit  myself  to  saying 
better  known,  because  I  will  not  believe  that  in  a  Christian 
coipmunity  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  it  can  fail,  being  better  known,  to  be  well  and 
richiy  endowed. 

,  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this,  without  a  word  of 
adornment — which  I  resolved  when  I  got  up  not  to  allow 
myself — this  is  the  simple  case.  This  is  the  pathetic  case 
which  I  have  to  put  to  you;  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  chili-en  who  annually  die  in  this  great  city, 
but  also  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  live 
half  developed,  racked  with  preventable  pain,  shorn  of 
their  natural  capacity  for  health  and  enjoyment.  If  these 
innocent  creatures  cannot  move  you  for  themselves,  how 
can  I  possibly  hope  to  move  you  in  their  name?  The  most 
delightful  paper,  the  most  charming  essay,  which  the  tender 
imagination  of  Charles  Lamb  conceived,  represents  him 
as  sitting  by  his  fireside  on  a  winter  night  telling  stories 
to  his  own  dear  children,  and  delighting  in  their  society, 
until  he  suddenly  comes  to  his  old,  solitary,  bachelor 
self,  and  finds  that  they  were  but  dream-children  who 
might  have  been,  but  never  were.  "We  are  nothing," 
they  say  to  him;  "less  than  nothing,  and  dreams.     We 
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are  only  what  liiight  have  been,  and  we  must  wait  ujion 
the  tedious  shore  of  Lethe,  millions  of  ages,  before  We  have 
existence  and  a  name/'  **  And  immediately  awakening," 
he  says,  "I  found  myself  in  my  arm  chair."  The  dreams 
children  whom  I  would  now  raise,  if  I  could,  before  every 
one  of  you,  according  to  your  various  circumstances,  should 
be  the  dear  child  you  love,  the  dearer  child  you  have  lost, 
the  child  you  might  have  had,  the  child  you  certainly 
have  been.  Each  of  these  dream-children  should  hold 
in  its  powerful  hand  one  of  the  httle  children,  now  lying 
in  the  Child's  Hospital,  or  now  shut  out  of  it  to  perish.* 
Each  of  these  dream-children  should  say  to  you,"  O,  help 
this  little  suppliant  in  my  name;  0,  help  it  for  my  sake!"' 
Weill — And  immediately  awaking,  you  should  find  yourr-. 
self  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  happily  arrived  at  the  end 
of  a  rather  tong  speech,  drinking  "Prosperity  to  the  Hos^ 
pital  for  Sick  Children,"  and  thorou^ly  resolved  that 
it  shall:  flourish. 

!  XIX. 

London,  MarcA  2d,  1858. 

[At  the  thirtewith  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  General  Th^atricat 
Fund,  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tfevem,  at  which  Thapkerfty 
presided,  Mr.  Dickens  made  the  following  speech:] 

In  our  theatrical  e:ipmenjee  as  playgoers  we  are  all 
equally  accustomed  to  predict  by  certain  little  sigtm  and 
portents  on  the  stage  what  is  going  to  happen  there. 
When  the  young  lady,  an  admiraFs  daughter,  is  left  alone 
to  indulge  in  a  short  soliloquy,  and  certain  smart  spirit- 
rappings  are  heard  to  proceed  immediately  from  beneath 
her  feet,. we  foretell  that  a  song  is  impending.  When  two 
gentlemen  enter,  for  whom,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  two 
chairs,  and  no  more,  are  in  waiting,  we  augur  a  conver- 
sation, and  that  it  will  assume  a  retrospective  biographical 
character.  When  any  of  the  performers  who  belong  to 
the  seafaring  or  marauding  professions  are  observed  to 
arm  themselves  with  very  small  swords  to  which  are  at- 
tached very  large  hilts,  we  predict  that  the  affiair  will 
end  in  ;a  combat.  Carrying  out  the  association  of  ideas, 
it  may  have  occurred  to  some  that  when  I  asked  my  old 
friend  in  the  ohair  to  allow  me  to  propose  a  toast  I  had 
him  in  my  eye;  and  I  have  him  now  on  my  lips. 
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The  duties  of  a  trustee  of  the  Theatrical  Fund,  an  office 
which  I  hold,  are  not  so  frequent  or  so  great  as  its  privi- 
leges. He  is  in  fact  a  mere  walking  gentleman,  with  the 
melancholy  difference  that  he  has  no  one  to  love.  If 
this  advantage  could  be  added  to  his  character  it  would 
be  one  of  a  more  agreeable  nature  than  it  is,  and  his  for- 
lorn position  would  be  greatly  improved.  His  duty  is 
to  call  every  half  year  at  the  bankers',  when  he  signs  his 
name  in  a  large  greasy  inconvenient  book,  to  certain  docu- 
ments of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  then  he  delivers 
it  to  the  property  man  and  exits  anywhere. 

He,  however,  has  many  privileges.  It  is  one  of  his 
privileges  to  watch  the  steady  growth  of  an  institution 
in  which  he  takes  great  interest;  is  is  one  of  his  privileges 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  prudence,  the  goodness,  the 
self-denial,  and  the  excellence  of  a  class  of  persons  who 
have  been  too  long  depreciated,  and  whose  virtues  are  too 
much  denied,  out  of  the  depths  of  an  ignorant  and  stupid 
superstition.  And  lastly,  it  is  one  of  his  privileges  some- 
times to  be  called  on  to  propose  the  health  of  the  chairman 
at  the  annual  dinners  of  the  institution,  when  that  chair- 
man is  one  for  whose  genius  he  entertains  the  warmest 
admiration,-  and  whbm  he  respects,  as  a  friend,  and  as 
one  who  does  honour  to  literature,  and  in  whom  literature 
is  honoured.  I  say  when  that  is  the  case,  he  feels  that 
this  last  privilege  is  a  great  and  high  one.  From  the 
Earliest  days  of  this  institution  I  have  ventured  to  impress 
on  its  managers,  that  they  would  consult  its  credit  and 
success  by  choosing  its  chairman  as  often  as  possible 
within  the  circle  of  literature  and  the  arts;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  no  similar  institution  has  been  presided 
over  by  so  many  remarkable  and  distinguished  men. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  it  never  has  had,  and  that  it 
never  will  have,  simply  because  it'  cannot  have,  a  greater 
lustre  cast  upon  it  than  by  the  presence  of  the  nol:^ 
English  writer  who  fills  the  chair  to-night. 

•It  is  not  for  me  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  to  take 
on  my«ellf  to  flutter  before  you  the  well-thumbed  pages 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  books,  and  to  tell  you  to  observe  how 
full  they  are  of  wit  and  wisdom,  how  outspeaking,  and 
how  devoid  of  fear  or  favour;  but  I  will  take  leave  to 
:temark,  in  paying  my  due  homage  and  respect  to  them, 
that  it  is  fitting  that  such  a  writer  and  such  an  institution 
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should  be  brought  together.  Every  writer  of  fiction, 
although  he  may  not  adopt  the  dramatic  form,  writes 
in  effect  for  the  stage.  He  may  nev^  write  plays;  but 
the  truth  and  passion  which  are  in  him  must  be  more  or 
less  reflected  in  the  great  mirror  which  he  holds  up  to 
nature.  Actors,  managers, .  and  authors  are  all  teprie- 
sented  in  this  company,  audit  may  be  supposed  that  they 
all  have  studied  the  deep  wants  of  the  human  heart  in 
many  theatres;  but  none  of  them  could  hav6  studied  its 
mysterious  workings  in  any  theatre  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  bright  and  airy  pages  of  "Vanity  Fair.'^  To 
this  skilful  showman,  who  has  so  often  delighted  us,  and 
who  has  charmed  us*  again  to-night,  we  have  now  to  wish 
God-speed,  and  that  he  may  continue  for  many  years* 
to  exercise  his  potent  art.  To  him  fill  a  bumper  toast, 
and  fervently  utter,  God  bless  him! 

XX. 

Coventry,  December  4,  1858. 

[On  the  above  evenintg,  a  publie  dinner  was  held  at  the  Castle  Hotels 
on  the  occa^on  of  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  of  a 
gold  watch,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  reading  of  his  "Christ- 
mas Carol."  given  in  December  of  the  previous  year,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Coventry  Institute.  The  chair  vfsia  taken  by  C.  W. 
Hoslqnis,  Esq.  Mr.  Dickens  acknowledged  the  testimcmial  in  the 
following  words:] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice-Chairman,  and  Gentle- 
men— ^I  hope  your  minds  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  my 
assuring  you  that  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  my 'life  never 
to  make  a  speech  about  myself.  If  I  knowingly  did  so, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  least  of  all  under 
such  circumstances  as  these,  when  its  effect  on  my  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  kind  regard,  and  this  pleasant  proof 
of  it,  would  be  to  give  me  a  certain  constrained  air,  which 
I  fear  would  contrast  badly  with  your  greeting,  so  cordial, 
so  unaffected,  so  earnest,  and  So  true.  Furthermore,  your 
Chairman  has  decorated  the  occasion  with  a  little  garland 
of  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good  taste;  so  that  I  am 

♦Alas I  the  ''many  years"  were  to  be  barely  six,  when  the  speaker 
was  himself  destined  to  write  some  memorial  pages  commemorative 
of  his  illustrious  friend  ("Comhill  Magazine,"  February,  1864).— En. 
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sure  tjhat  any  attempt  at  additional  ornament  would  be 
almost  an  impertinence. 

Therefore  I  will  at  once  say  how  earnestly^  how  fer- 
vently, and  how  deeply  I  feel  your  kindness..  This  watch, 
w;ith  wiich  you  have  presented  nae,  shall  be  my  com- 
panion in  my  hours  of  sedentary  wording  at  home,  and 
in  my  wanderings  abroad.  It  shall  never  be  absent  from 
my  side,  and  it  shall  reckon  off  the  labours  of  my  future 
dayB,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  after  this  night  the  object 
pf  those  labours  will  not  less  than  before  be  to  uphold 
the  right  and  to  do  good.  And  when  T have. done  with 
time  and  its  meas)jrement,  this  watch  shall  belong  to  my 
children;  and  as  I  have  seven  boys,  and  as  they  nave  all 
begun  to  serve  their  cquntry  in  various  ways,  or  to  elect 
into  what  distaoit  ,regioi:^s  they  shall  roam,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  this  little  voice  will  be  heard 
scores  of  years  hence,  who  knows?  in  some  yet  unfounded 
city  in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  or  communicating  Green- 
wich time  to  Coventry  Street,  Japan. 

Once  again,  and  finally,  I  thank  you;. and  from  my 
heart  of  hearts,  t  can  assure  you  that  the  memory  of 
to*night,  and  of  your  picturesque  and  interesting  city, 
Will  never  be  absent  from  my  mind,  and  I  can  never  more 
hear  the  lightest  mention  of  the  name  of  Coventry  without 
having  inspired  in  my  breast  sentiments  of  unusual  emotion 
and  unusual  attachment. 

[Later  in  the  evening,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Dickens  said:] 

There  may  be  a  great  variety  of  conflicting  opinions 
with. regard  to  farming,  and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  management  of  a  clay  farm;  but,  however  various 
opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  a  clay  farm  may  be,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a  clay  farmer — and 
it  is  the  health  of  that  distinguished  agriculturist  which  I 
have  to  propose. 

In  my  ignorance  of  the  subject,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
it  may  be,, for  anything  I  know,  indeed  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is,  exceedingly  important  that  a  clay  farm 
should  go  for  a  number  of  years  to  waste;  but  I  claim 
some  Tcnowledge  as  to  the  management  of  a  clay  farmer, 
and  I  positively  object  to  his  ever  lying  fallow.  In  the 
hope  that  this  very  rich  and  teeming  individual  may 
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speedily  be  ploughed  up,  and  that  we  shall  gather  into 
our  barns  and  store-houses  the  admirable  crop  of  wisdom, 
which  must  spring  up  whenever  he  is  sown,  I  take  leave 
to  propose  his  health,  begging  to  assure  him  that  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  offered  to  me  your  very  valuable 
present,  I  can  never  forget. 

XXL 

London,  March  29,  1862. 

[At  a  Dinner  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution,  the 
following  Addreee  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  from  the 
chair:] 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  without  the  smallest  expec- 
.tation  of  ever  being  called  upon  to  fill  the  chair  at  an 
anniversary  festival  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent 
Institution,  and  without  the  remotest  reference  to  such  an 
occasion,  I  selected  the  administration  of  that  Charity 
as  the  model  on  which  I  desired  that  another  should  be 
reformed,  both  as  regarded  the  mode  in  which  the  relief 
was  afforded  and  the  singular  economy  with  which  its 
funds  were  administered.  As  a  proof  of  the  latter  quality 
during  the  past  year,  the  cost  of  distributing  £1126  among 
the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  Charity  amounted  to 
little  more  than  £100,  inclusive  of  all  office  charges  and 
expenses.  The  experience  and  knowledge  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  fxinds  are  a  guar- 
antee that  the  last  available  farthing  of  the  funds  will 
be  distributed  among  proper  and  deserving  recipients. 
Claiming,  on  my  part,  to  be  related  in  some  degree  to  the 
profession  of  an  artist,  I  disdain  to  stoop  to  ask  for  char- 
ity, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  on  behalf  of 
the  Artists.  In  its  broader  and  higher  signification  of 
generous  confidence,  lasting  trustfulness,  love  and  con- 
fiding belief,  I  very  readily  associate  that  cardinal  virtue 
with  art.  I  decline  to  present  the  artist  to .  the  notice 
of  the  public  as  a  grown-up  child,  or  as  a  strange,  unac- 
countable, moon-stricken  person,  waiting  helplessly  in  the 
street  of  life  to  be  helped  over  the  road  by  the  crossing- 
sweeper;  on  the  contrary,  I  present  the  artist  as  a  reason- 
able creature,  a  sensible  gentleman,  and  as  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  his  time,  and  that  of  other 
people,  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  high  'Change 
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every  day.  The  Artist  whom  I  wish  to  present  to  the 
uotioe  of  the  Meeting  is  one  to  whom  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  the  five  senses  is  essential  to  every  achievement 
of  his  life.  He  can  gain  no  wealth  nor  fame  by  buying 
something  which  be  never  touched^  and  selling  it  to  another 
who  would  also  never  touch  or  see  it,  but  was  compelled 
to  strike  out  for  himself  every  spark  of  fire  which  lighted, 
burned,  and  perhaps  consumed  him.  He  must  win  the 
battle  of  life  with  his  own  hand,  and  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  was  obliged  to  act  as  general,  captain,  ensign,  non- 
commissioned officer,  private,  drummer,  great  arms,  small 
arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  all  in  his  own  unaided  self.  When, 
therefore,  I  ask  help  for  the  artist,  I  do  not  make  my 
appeal  for  one  who  was  a  cripple  from  his  birth,  but  I 
ask  it  as  part  payment  of  a  great  debt  which  all  sensible 
and  civilised  creatures  owe  to  art,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  art,  as  a  decoration — ^not  as  a  badge-*-as  a  remembrance 
of  what  this  land,  or  any  land,  would  be  without  art,  and 
as  the  token  of  an  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  most 
successful  artists  of  this  country.  With  respect  to  the 
society  of  which  I  am  the  advocate,  I  am  gratified  that 
it  is  so  liberally  supported  by  the  most  distinguished  art- 
ists, and  that  it  has  the  confidence  of  men  who  occupy 
the  highest  rank  as  artists,  above  the  reach  of  reverses, 
and  the  most  distingmshed  in  success  and  fame,  and  whose 
support  is  above  all  price.  Artists  who  have  obtained 
wide?*world  reputation  know  well  that  many  deserving 
and  persevering  men,  or  their  widows  and  orphans,  have 
received  help  from  this  fund,  and  some  of  the  artists  who 
have  received  this  help  are  now  enrolled  among  the  sub- 
sciibers  to  the  Institution. 

XXII. 

London,  May  20,  1862. 

[The  following  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  capacity  as 
Chairman,  at  the  Annual  Festival  of  the  Newsvendors'  Benevolent 
and  Provident  Institution,  held  at  tha  Freemafipfus'  Tavern  on  the 
above  date:] 

When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  asked  to  preside  last 
year,  I  was  prevented  by  indisposition,  and  I  besought 
my  friend^  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  to  reign  in  my  Stead,  He 
very  kindly  complied,  and  made  an-  exodlent  speech. 
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Now  I  tell  you  tl^.  truth,  that  I  read  that  speech  with 
considerable  uneasiness,  for  it  inspired  me  with  a  strong 
misgiving  that  I  had  better  have  presided  last  year  with, 
neuralgia  in  my  face  and  my  subject  in  rny  head,  rather 
than  preside  this  year  with  my  neuralgia  all  gone  and  my 
subject  anticipated.  ^  Therefore,  I  wish  to  preface  the  toast 
this  evening  by  making  the  managers  of  this  Institution 
one  very  solemn  and. repentant  promise,  and  it  is,  if  ever 
I  find  myself  obliged  to  provide  a  substitute  again,  they 
may  rely  upon  my  sending  the  most  speechless  man  of 
my  acquaintance. 

The  Chairman  last  year  presented  you  with  an  amiable 
view  of  the  universality  of  the  newsman's  calliiig.  Noth- 
ing, I  think,  is  left  for  me  but  to  ima^ne  the  newsman's 
burden  itself,  to  unfold  one  of  those  wonderful  sheets, 
which  Jie  every  day  disseminates,  and  to  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  its  general  character  and  contents.  So,  if  you 
please,  choosing  my  own  time — ^though  the  newsman 
cannot  choose  his  time,  for  he  must  be  equally  active  in 
winter  or  summer,  in  sunshine  or  sleet,  in  light  or  darkness,, 
early  or  late — but,  choosing  my  own  time,  I  shall  for  two 
or  thiree  moments  start  off  with  the  newsman  on  a  fi,nQ 
May  morning,  and  take  a  view  of  the  wonderful  broad-, 
sheets  'vy^hich  every  day  he  scatters  broadcast  over  the. 
country.  Well,  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  me  following 
the  newsman  i^,  that  every  day  we  are  born,  that  every 
day  we  are  married — some  of  us — and  that  every  4^y 
we  are  dead;  consequently,  the  first  thing  the  newsven- 
dor's  column  informs  me  is,  that  Atkins  has  been  borij,. 
that  Catkins  has  been  married,  and  that  Datkins  is  dead. 
But  the  most  remarkable  thing  I  immediately  discover  in^ 
the  next  column^  is  that  Atkins  has  grown  to  be  seven- 
teen years  old,  and  that  he  has  run  away;  for,  at  last, 
my  eye  lights  on  the  fact  that  William  A.,  who  is  seven- 
teen years  old,  is  adjured  immediately  to  return  to  his 
disconsolate  parents,  and  everything  will  be  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one.  I  am  afraid  he  will  never 
return,  simply,  because  if  he  had  meant  to  come  back, 
he  would  never  have  gone  away.  Immediately  below,  I 
find  a  mysterious  character  in  such  a  mysterious  difflr 
culty  that  it  i^  only  to  be  expressed  by  several  disjointed, 
letters,  by  several  figures,  and  several  stars;  and  th^n  1 
find  the  explanation  in  the  intimation  that  the  writer  ha^ 
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given  his  property  oyer  to  his  uncle,  and  that  the  elephant 
is  on  the  wing.  Then,  still  glancing  over  the  shoulder 
of  my  industrious  friend,  the  newsman,  I  find  there  are 
great  fleets  of  ships  bound  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  that 
they  all  want  a  little  more  stowage,  a  little  more  cargo, 
that  they  have  a  few  more  berths  to  let,  that  they  have 
all  the  most  spacious  decks,  that  they  are  all  built  of  teak, 
and  copper-bottomed,  that  they  all  carry  surgeons  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  they  are  all  Al  at  Lloyds',  and  any- 
where else.  Still  glancing  over  the  shoulder  of  my  friend 
the  newsman,  I  find  I  am  offered  all  kinds  of  house- 
lodging,  clerks,  servants,  and  situations,  which  I  can 
possibly  or  impossibly  want.  I  learn,  to  my  intense 
gratification,  that  I  need  never  grow  old,  that  I  may 
always  preserve  the  juvenile  bloom  of  my  complexion; 
that  if  ever  I  turn  ill  it  is  entirely  my  own  fault;  that  if 
I  have  any  complaint,  and  want  brown  cod-liver  oil  or 
Turkish  baths,  I  am  told  where  to  get  them,  and  that, 
if  I  want  an  income  of  seven  pounds  a  week,  I  may  have 
it  by  sending  half-a-crown  in  postage  stamps.  Then  I 
look  to  the  police  intelligence,  and  I  can  discover  that 
I  may  bite  off  a  human  living  nose  cheaply,  but  if  I  take 
off  the  dead  nose  of  a  pig  or  a  calf  from  a  shop-window, 
it  will  cost  me  exceedingly  dear.  I  also  find  that  if  I  allow 
myself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  folly  of  killing  an  inoffen- 
sive tradesman  on  his  own  door-step,  that  little  incident 
will  not  affect  the  testimonials  to  my  character,  but  that 
I  shall  be  described  as  a  most  amiable  young  man,  and  as, 
above  all  things,  remarkable  for  the  singular  inoffensive- 
ness  of  my  character  and  disposition.  Then  I  turn  my 
eye  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and,  under  that  head,  I  see  that  a 
certain  "J.  O."  has  most  triumphantly  exposed  a  certain 
"J.  O.  B.,"  which  "J.  O.  B."  was  remarkable  for  this 
particular  ugly  feature,  that  I  was  requested  to  deprive 
myself  of  the  best  of  my  pictures  for  six  months;  that 
for  that  time  it  was  to  be  hung  on  a  wet  wall,  and  that  I 
was  to  be  requited  for  my  courtesy  in  having  my  picture 
most  impertinently  covered  with  a  wet  blanket.  To  sum 
up  the  results  of  a  glance  over  my  newsman's  shoulder, 
it  gives  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  also  of  what  is  going 
on  over  the  continent  of  America,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
little  geographical  regions  as  India  and  China. 
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Now,  my  friends,  this  is  the  glswace  over  the  newsman's 
shoulder  from  the  whimsical  point  of  view,,  which  is  the 
point,  I  believe,  that  most  promotes  digeslsion.  Thenews- 
man  is  to  be  met  with  on  steamboats,  railway  stations, 
and  at  every  turn.  His  profits  are  small,  be.  has  a  great 
amount  of  anxiety  and  care,  and  no  little  amoiimt  of  p^er* 
sonal  wear  and  tear.  He  is  indispensable  to  civilisation 
and  freedom,  and  he  is  looked  for  with  pleiaswsrable  excite^ 
ti(ient  every  day,  except  when  he  lenda  the  paper  for  an 
hour,  and  when  he  is  punctual  in  calling  for  it,  which  is 
sometimes  very  painful.  I  think  the  lesson  we  can  learn 
from  our  newsman  is  some  new  illustration  of  the  uncer-' 
tainty  of  life,  some  illustratioxi  of  its  vicissitudes  and  fluctu- 
ations. Mindful  of  this  permanent  lesson,  some  members 
of  the  trade  originated  this  society,  which:  affords  them 
assistance  in  time  of  sickness  and  indigence.  The  sub- 
scription is  infinitesimal.  It  amounts  annually  to  five 
shillings.  Looking  at  the  returns  before  me,  the  progress 
of  the  society  would  seem  to  be  slow,  but  it  has  only  been 
slow  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  has  beien  sure* 
The  pensions  granted  are  all  obtained  from  the  interest 
on  the  funded  capital,  and,  therefore,  the  Institution 
is  literally  as  safe  as  the  Bank.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  several  newsvendors  who  are  not  members  of  this 
society;  but  that  is  true  in  all  institutions  which  have 
come  under  my  experience.  The  persons  who  are  most 
likely  to  stand  in  need  of  the  benefits  which  an  institution 
confers,  are  usually  the  persons  to  keep  away  until  bitter 
experience  comes  to  them  too  late. 

XXIII. 
NEWSPAPER  TRUST  FUND. 

London,  May  20,  1865. 

[At  the  second  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institution,  held  at  the  Free* 
masons'  Tavern,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  May,  1865,  the  following 
speech  was  dehvered  bv  the  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  in 
proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — When  a  young  child  is  pro* 
duced  after  dinner  to  be  shown  to  a  circle  of  admiring 
friepds,  it.  may  generally  be  observed  that  their  conver* 
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sation^*-!  suppose  in  an  instinctive  remembrance  of  the 
uncertainty  of  infant  life — ^takes  a  retrospective  turn. 
As  how  much  the  child  has  grown  since  the  last  dinner; 
what  a  remarkably  fine  child  it  is,  to  have  been  bom  only 
two  or  three  years  ago,  how  much  stronger  it  looks  now 
than  before  it  had  the  measles,  and  so  forth.  When  a 
young  institution  is  produced  after  dinner,  there  is  not 
the  same  uncertainty  or  delicacy  as  in  the  case  of  the 
child,  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  of  it  that  if 
it  deserve  to  live  it  will  surely  live,  and  that  if  it  deserve 
to  die  it  will  surely  die.  The  proof  of  desert  in  such  a 
case  as  this  must  be  mainly  sought,  I  suppose,  firstly,  in 
what  the  society  means  to  do  with  its  money;  secondly, 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  supported  by  the  class  with 
whom  it  originated,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  power  of  its  hold  upon  the  public.  I 
add  this  lastly,  because  no  such  institution  that  ever  I 
heard  of  ever  yet  dreamed  of  existing  apart  from  the 
public,  or  ever  yet  considered  it  a  degradation  to  accept 
the  public  support. 

Now,  what  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  proposes  to  do 
with  its  money  is  to  grant  relief  to  members  in  want  or 
distress,  and  to  the  widows,  families,  parents,  or  other  near 
relatives  of  deceased  members  in  right  of  a  moderate 
provident  annual  subscription— commutable,  I  observe, 
for  a  moderate  provident  life  subscription — and  its  mem- 
bers comprise  the  whole  paid  class  of  literary  contributors 
to  the  press  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  class  of 
reporters.  The  number  of  its  members  at  this  time  last 
year  was  something  below  100.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  somewhat  above  170,  not  including  30  members  of 
the  press  who  are  regular  subscribers,  but  have  not  as 
yet  qualified  as  regular  members.  This  number  is  steadily 
on  the  increase,  not  only  as  regards  the  metropolitan 
press,  but  also  as  regards  the  provincial  throughout  the 
country.  I  have  observed  within  these  few  days  that 
many  members  of  the  press  at  Manchester  have  lately 
at  a  meeting  expressed  a  strong  brotherly  interest  in  this 
Institution,  and  a  great  desire  to  extend  its  operations, 
and  to  strengthen  its  hands,  provided  that  something 
in  the  independent  nature  of  life  assurance  and  the  pur- 
chase of  deferred  annuities  could  be  introduced  into  its 
details,  and  always  assuming  that  in  it  the  metropolis 
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attd  the  provinces  stand  on  perfectly  equal  ground.  Thii^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  demand  so  very  moderate,  that  I 
can  hardly  have  a  doubt  of  a  responBe  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  or  of  the  beneficial  and  harmonious  results. 
It  only  remains  to  add,  on  this  head  of  desert,  the  agreeable 
circumstance  that  out  of  all  the  money  collected  in  aid 
of  the  society  during  the  laist  yeai*  more  than  one-third 
came  exclusively  from  the  press. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  last  claim 
— ^the  last  point  of  desert^ — ^the  hold  upon  the  public— 1 
think  I  may  say  that  probably  not  one  single  individual 
in  this  great  company  has  failed  to-day  to  see  a  news- 
paper, or  has  failed  to-day  to  hear  something  derived  from 
a  newspaper  which  was  quite  unknown  to  hiih  or  to  her 
yesteniay.  Of  all  those  restless  crowds  that  have  this 
day  thronged  the  streets  of  this  enormous  city,  th^  same 
may  be  said  as  the  general  gigantic  rule.  It  may  be  said 
almost  equally,  of  the  brightest  and  the  dullest,  the  largest 
and  the  lea^  provincial  town  in  th^  empire;  and  this, 
observe,  not  only  as  to  the  active,  the  industrious,  and 
thie  healthy  among  the  population,  but  also  to  the  bed- 
ridden, the  idle,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Now, 
if  the  men  who  provide  this  all-pervading  presence,  this 
wonderful,  ubiquitous  newspaper,  with  every  description 
of  intelligence  on  every  subject  of  human  interest,  collected 
with  immense  pains  and  immense  patience,  often  by  the 
exercise  of  a  laboriously-acquired  faculty  united  to  a 
natural  aptitude,  much  of  the  work  done  in  the  night,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  rest  and  sleep,  and  (quite  apart  from  the 
mental  strain)  by  the  constant  overtasking  of  the  two 
most  delicate  of  the  senses,  sight  and  hearing— I  say,  if 
the  men  who,  through  the  newspapers,  from  day  to  day, 
or  from  night  to  night,  or  from  week  to  week,  furhish 
the  public  with  so  much  to  remember,  have  not  a  righteous 
claim  to  be  remembered  by  the  public  in  return,  then  I 
declare  before  God  I  know  no  working  class  of  the  com- 
munity who  have. 

It  would  be  absurd,  it  would  be  impertinent,  in  such 
an  assembly  as  this,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  expatiate  upon 
the  extraordinary  combination  of  remarkable  qualities 
involved  in  the  production  of  any  newspaper.  But  as- 
suming the  majority  of  this  associated  body  to  be  com- 
posed of  reporters,  because  reporters,  of  one  kind  or  other, 
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compose  the  majority  of  the  literary  staff  of  almost  any 
newspaper  that  is  not  a  compilation,  I  would  venture  to 
remind  you,  if  I  delicately  may,  in  the  august  presence 
of  members  of  Parliament,  how  much  we,  the  public,  owe 
to  the  reporters  if  it  were  only  for  their  skill  in  the  two 
great  sciences  of  condensation  and  rejection.  Conceive 
what  our  sufferings,  under  an  Imperial  Parliament,  how- 
ever popularly  constituted,  under  however  glorious  a 
constitution,  would  be  if  the  reporteirs  could  not  skip. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  violent  assertions,  declared 
that  ''the  man  who  was  afraid  of  anything  must  be  a 
scoundrel,  sir.''  By  no  means  binding  myself  to  this 
opinion — though  admitting  that  the  man  who  is  afraid 
of  a  newspaper  will  generally  be  found  to  be  rather  some- 
thing like  it,  I  must  still  freely  own  that  I  should  approach 
my  Parliamentary  debate  with  infinite  fear  and  trembling 
if  it  were  so  unskilfully  served  up  for  my  breakfast. 
Ever  since  the  time  when  the  old  man  and  his  son 
took  their  donkey  home,  which  were  the  old  Gireek  days, 
I  believe,  and  probably  ever  since  the  time  when  the 
donkey  went  into  the  ark — perhaps  he  did  not  like  his 
accommodation  there — but  certainly  from  that  time  down- 
wards, he  has  objected  to  go  in  any  direction  required 
of  him — from  the  remotest  periods  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  please  everybody. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  seek  to  conceal  that  I  know  this 
Institution  has  been  objected  to.  As  an  open  fact  chal- 
lenging the  freest  discussion  and  inquiry,  and  seeking  no 
sort  of  shelter  or  favour  but  what  it  can  win,  it  has  nothing, 
I  apprehend,  but  itself,  to  urge  against  objection.  No 
institution  conceived  in  perfect  honesty  and  good  faith 
has  a  right  to  object  to  being  questioned  to  any  extent, 
and  any  institution  so  based  must  be  in  the  end  the  better 
for  it.  Moreover,  that  this  society  has  been  questioned 
in  quarters  deserving  of  the  most  respectful  attention  I 
take,  to  be  an  indisputable  fact.  Now,  I  for  one  have  given 
that  respectful  attention,  and  I  have  come  out  of  the 
discussion  to  where  you  see  me.  The  whole  circle  of 
the  arts  is  pervaded  by  institutions  between  which  and 
this  I  can  descry  no  difference.  The  painters'  art  has  four 
or  five  such  institutions.  The  musicians'  art,  so  gener- 
ously and  charmingly  represented  here,  has  likewise  several 
suph  institutions.  In  my  own  art  there  is  one,  concern- 
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ing  the  details  of  which  my  noble  friend  the  president  of 
the  society  and  myself  have  torn  each  other's  hair  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  which  I  would,  if  I  could,  assimi- 
late more  nearly  to  this.  In  the  dramatic  art  there  are 
four,  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  objection  to  their 
principle,  except,  indeed,  in  the  cases  of  some  famous 
actors  of  large  gains,  who  having  through  the  whole  period 
of  their  successes  positively  refused  to  establish  a  right 
in  them,  became,  in  their  old  age  and  decline,  repentant 
suppliants  for  their  bounty.  It  is  urged  against  this  par- 
ticular Institution,  that  it  is  objectionable  because  a  par- 
liamentary reporter,  for  instance,  might  report  a  sub- 
scribing M.P.  in  large,  and  a  non-subscribing  M.P.  in  little. 
Apart  from  the  sweeping  nature  of  this  charge,  which, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  lays  the  unfortunate  member  and  the 
unfortunate  reporter  under  pretty  much  the  same  sus- 
picion— apart  from  this  consideration,  I  reply  that  it  is 
notorious  in  all  newspaper  offices  that  every  such  man 
is  reported  according  to  the  position  he  can  gain  in  the 
public  eye,  and  according  to  the  force  and  weight  of  what 
he  has  to  say.  And  if  there  were  ever  to  be  among  the 
members  of  this  society  one  so  very  foolish  to  his  brethren, 
and  so  very  dishonourable  to  himself,  as  venally  to  abuse 
his  trust,  I  confidently  ask  those  here,  the  best  acquainted 
with  journalism,  whether  they  believe  it  possible  that 
any  newspaper  so  ill-conducted  as  to  fail  instantly  to 
detect  hith  could  possibly  exist  as  a  thriving  enterprise  for 
one  single  twelvemonth?  No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
blundering'  stupidity  of  such  an  offence  would  have  no 
chance  against  the  acute  sagacity  of  newspaper  editors. 
But  I  will  go  further,  and  submit  to  you  that  its  commis- 
sion, if  it  be  to  be  dreaded  at  all,  is  far  more  likely  on  the 
part  of  some  recreant  camp-follower  of  a  scattered,  dis- 
united, and  half-recognised  profession,  than  when  there  is 
a  public  opinion  established  in  it,  by  the  union  of  all 
classes  of  its  members  for  the  common  good:  the  tendency 
of  which  union  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  to  raise 
the  lower  members  of  the  press  towards  the  higher,  and 
never  to  bring  the  higher  members  to  the  lower  level. 

I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  in  the  very  few  closing  words 
that  I  feel  a  desire  to  say  in  remembrance  of  some  circum- 
stances, rather  special,  attending  my  present  occupation 
of  this  chair,  to  give  those  words  something  of  a  personal 
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tone.  I  am  not  here  advocating  the  caae  of  a  mere  ordi*- 
nary  client  of  whom  I  have  little  or  no  knowledge.  I 
hold  a  brief  to-night  for  my  brothers.  I  went  into  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commoiiia  a$  a  parliamentftry 
reporter  when  I  was  a  boy  not  eighteen,  and  I  left  it— I 
can  hardly  believe  the  inexorable  truth — ^mgh  thirty  years 
ago.  I  have  pursued  the  calling  of  a  reporter  under  cir- 
cumstances of  which  many  of  my  brethren  at  home  in 
England  here,  many  of  my  modern  successors,  can  form 
no  adequate  conception.  I  have  often  transcribed  for 
the  printer,  from  my  shorthand  notes,  knportaat  public 
speeches  in  which  the  strictest  accuracy  was  required, 
and  a  mistake  in  which  would  have  been  to  a  young  man 
severely  compromising,  writing  on  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern,  in  a  post-chaise  and  four, 
galloping  through  a  wild  country,  and  through  the  dead 
of  the  night,  at  the  then  surprising  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour.  The  very  last  time  I  was  at  Exeter,  I  sti^oUed 
into  the  castle  yard  there  to  identify,  for  the  $.musement 
of  a  friend,  the  spot  on  which  I  once  "took,'^  as  we  used 
to  call  it,  an  election  speech  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Russell, 
in  the  midst  of  a  lively  fight  maintained  by  all  the  vaga- 
bonds in  that  division  of  the  county>  and  under  auch  a 
pelting  rain,  that  I  remember  two  good-naturad  coUeagues, 
who  chanced  to  be  at  leisure,  held  a  pocket-handkerchief 
over  my  note-book,  after  the  manner  of  a  state  canopy 
in  an  ecclesiastical  procession.  I  have  worn  my  knees 
by  writing  on  them  on  the  old  back  row  of  the  old  gallery 
of  the  old  House  of  Commons;  and  1  have  worn  my  feet 
by  standing  to  write  in  a  preposterous  pea  in  the  old 
House  of  Lords,  where  we  used  to  be  huddled  together 
like  80  many  sheep — 'kept  in  waiting,  say,  until  the  wool- 
sack might  want  renstufiing.  Returning  home  from  excited 
political  meetings  in  the  country  to  the  waiting  press  in 
London,  I  do  verily  believe  I  have  been  upset  in  almost 
every  (tescription  of  vehicle  known  in  this  country.  I 
have  been,  in  my  time,  belated  on  miry  by-roads,  towards 
the  small  hours,  forty  or  fifty  .miles  from  London,  in  a 
wheelless  carriage,  with  exhausted  horses  atid  drunken 
piofitboys,  and  have  got  back  in  time  for  publication,  to 
be  received  with  never-forgotten  compliments  by  the  late 
Mr.  Black,  coming  in  the  broadest  of  Scotch  from  the 
broadest  of  hearts  I  ever  knew. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  mention  these  trivial  things 
as  an  assurance  to  you  that  I  never  have  forgotten  the 
fascination  of  that  old  pursuit.  The  pleasure  that  I  used 
to  feel  in  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  of  its  exercise  has 
never  faded  out  of  my  breast.  Whatev^r  little  cunning 
of  hand  or  head  I  took  to  it,  or  acquired  in  it,  I  have  so 
retained  as  that  I  fully  believe  I  could  resume  it  to-mor- 
row, very  little  the  worse  from  long  disuse.  To  this  present 
year  of  my  life,  when  I  sit  in  this  hall,  or  where  not,  hearing 
a  dull  speech — ^the  phenomenon  does  occur — I  sometimes 
beguile  the  tedium  of  the  moment  by  mentally  following 
the  speaker  in  the  old,  old  way;  and  sometimes,  if  you 
can  believe  me,  I  even  find  my  hand  going  on  the  table- 
cloth, taking  an  imaginary  note  of  it  all.  Accept  these 
little  truths  as  a  confirmation  of  what  I  know;  as  a  con- 
firmation of  my  undying  interest  in  this  old  calling.  Ac- 
cept them  as  a  proof  that  my  feeling  for  the  vocation  of 
my  youth  is  not  a  sentiment  taken  up  to-night  to  be 
thrown  away  to-morrow — but  is  a  faithful  sympathy  which 
is  a  part  of  myself.  I  verily  believe — I  am  sure — ^that  if 
1  had  never  quitted  my  old  calling  I  should  have  been 
foremost  and  zealous  in  the  interests  of  this  Institution, 
believing  it  to  be  a  sound,  a  wholesome,  and  a  good  one. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  to  propose  to  you  to  drink 
''Prosperity  to  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,^'  with  which 
toast  I  will  connect,  as  to  its  acknowledgment,  a  name 
that  has  shed  new  brilliancy  on  even  the  foremost  news- 
paper in  the  world— the  illustrious  name  of  Mr.  Russell. 

XXIV. 

London,  June  6,  1867. 

[Od  the  above  date  Mr.  Dickens  presided  at  the  ninth  Anniversary 
Festival  of  the  Railway  Benevolent  Society,  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
and  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  made  the  following 
speech;] 

Although  we  have  not  yet  left  behind  us  by  the  dis* 
tance  of  nearly  fifty  years  the  time  when  one  of  the  first 
literary  authorities  of  this  country  insisted  upon  the  speed 
of  the  fastest  railway  train  that  the  Legislature  might 
disastrously  sanction  being  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  ten  miles  an  hour,  yet  it  does  somehow  happen  that 
this  evening,  and  every  evening,  there  are  railway  trains 
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running  pretty  smoothly  to  Ireland  and  to  Scotland  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour;  much  as  it  was  objected  in 
its  time  to  vaccination,  that  it  must  have  a  tendency  to 
impart  to  human  children  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
cow,  whereas  1  believe  to  this  very  time  vaccinated  chil- 
dren are  found  to  be  as  easily  defined  from  calves  as  they 
ever  were,  and  certainly  they  have  no  cheapening  influence 
on  the  price  of  veal;  much  as  it  was  objected  that  chloro- 
form was  a  contravention  of  the  will  of  Providence,  be- 
cause it  lessened  providentially-inflicted  pain,  which  would 
be  a  reason  for  your  not  rubbing  your  face  if  you  had  the 
toothache,  or  not  rubbing  your  nose  if  it  itched;  so  it 
was  evidently  predicted  that  the  railway  system,  even  if 
anything  so  absurd  could  be  productive  of  any  result, 
would  infallibly  throw  half  the  nation  out  of  employment; 
whereas,  you  observe  that  the  very  cause  and  occasion 
of  our  coming  here  together  to*night  is,  apart  from  the 
various  tributary  channels  of  occupation  which  it  has 
opened  out,  that  it  has  called  into  existence  a  specially 
and  directly  employed  population  of  upwards  of  200,000 
persons. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  pretty  clear  and  obvious  that 
upwards  of  200,000  persons  engaged  upon  the  various  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  rich;  and  although 
their  duties  require  great  care  and  great  exactness,  and 
although  our  lives  are  every  day,  humanly  speaking,  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  them,  still,  for  the  most  of  these 
places  there  will  be  always  great  competition,  because 
they  are  not  posts  which  require  skilled  workmen  to  hold. 
Wages,  as  you  know  very  well,  cannot  be  high  where 
competition  is  great,  and  you  also  know  very  well  that 
railway  directors,  in  the  bargains  they  make,  and  the 
salaries  which  they  pay,  have  to  deal  with  the  money  of 
the  shareholders,  to  whom  they  are  accountable.  Thus 
it  necessarily  happens  that  railway  oflScers  and  servants 
are  not  remunerated  on  the  whole  by  any  means  splen- 
didly, and  that  they  cannot  hope  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  to  do  more  than  meet  the  ordinary  wants  and 
hazards  of  life.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  general 
hazards  are  in  their  case,  by  reason  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  their  avocations,  exceptionally  great;  so  very  great, 
I  find,  as  to  be  stateable,  on  the  authority  of  a- parliamen- 
tary paper,  by  the  very  startling  round  of  figures,  that 
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whereas  one  railway  traveller  in  8,000,000  of  passengers 
is  killed,  one  railway  servant  in  every  2000  is  killed'. 

Hence,  from  general,  special,  as  well,  no  doubt,  for  the 
usual  prudential  and  benevolent  considerations,  there 
came  to  be  established  among  railway  officers  and  servants, 
nine  years  ago,  the  Railway  Benevolent  Association.  I 
may  suppbse,  therefore,  as  it  was  established  nine  years 
ago,  that  this  is  the  ninth  occasion  of  publishing  from 
this  chair  the  banns  between  this  institution  and  the 
public,  f  Nevertneless,  Ffeel  boun  J  individually  to  do  mj?^\ 
duty  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been  done  before,  and  to  1 
ask  whether  there  is  any  just  cause  or  impediment  why  ^ 
these  two  parties — ^the  institution  and  the  public — should 
not  be  joined  together  in  holy  charity.  Vl\s  I  understand  ^ 
the  society,  its  objects  are  five-fold^^^rst,  to  guarantee  | 
annuities,  which,  it  is  always  to  be  observed,  are  paid  out  of 
the  interest  of  invested  capital,  so  that  those  annuities  may 
be  secure  and  safe — annual  pensions,  varying  from  £10  to 
£25,  to  distressed  railway  officers  and  servants  incapaci- 
tated by  age,  sickness,  or  accident;  secondly,  to  guarantee 
small  pensions  to  distressed  widows;  thirdly,  to  educate 
and  maintain  orphan  children;  fourthly,  to  provide  tem- 
porary relief  for  all  those  classes  till  lasting  relief  can  be 
guaranteed  out  of  funds  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose; 
lastly,  to  induce  railway  officers  and  servants  to  assure 
their  lives  in  some  well-established  office  by  subdividing 
the  payment  of  the  premiums  into  small  periodical  sums, 
and  also  by  granting  a  re  visionary  bonus  of  £10  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  assured  from  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

This  is  the  society  we  are  met  to  assist — simple,  sym- 
pathetic, practical,  easy,  sensible,  unpretending.  The 
number  of  its  members  is  large,  and  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease: they  number  12,000;  the  amount  of  invested 
capital  is  very  nearly  £15,000;  it  has  done  a  world  of 
good  and  a  world  of  work  in  these  first  nine  years  of  its 
life;  and  yet  I  am  proud  to  say  thatt  the  annual  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution  is  no  more  than  £250. 
And  now  if  you  do  not  know  all  about  it  in  a  small  com- 
pass, either  I  do  not  know  all  about  it  myself  or  the 
fault  must  be  in  my  "packing." 

One  naturally  passes  from  what  the  institution  is  and 
has  done,  to  what  it  wants.  Well,  it  wants  to  d6  more 
good,  and  it  cannot  possibly  do  more  good  until  it' has 
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more  money.  It  cannot  safely,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
honourably,  grant  more  pensions  to  deserving  applicants 
until  it  grows  richer,  and  it  cannot  grow  rich  enough  for 
its  laudable  purpose  by  its  own  unaided  self.  The  thing 
is  absolutely  impossible.  The  means  of  these  railway 
officers  and  servants  are  far  too  limited.  Even  if  they 
were  helped  to  the  utmost  by  the  great  railway  companies, 
their  means  would  still  be  too  limited;  even  if  they  were 
helped — and  I  hope  they  shortly  will  be — ^by  some  of 
the  great  corporations  of  this  country,  whom  railways  have 
done  so  much  to  enrich.  These  railway  officers  and  ser- 
vants, on  their  road  to  a  very  humble  and  modest  superan- 
nuation, can  no  more  do  without  the  help  of  the  great 
pubUc,  than  the  great  public,  on  their  road  from  Torquay 
to  Aberdeen,  can  do  without  them.  Therefore,  I  desire 
to  ask  the  pubhc  whether  the  servants  of  the  great  rail- 
ways— who,  in  fact,  are  their  servants,  their  ready,  aealous, 
faithful,  hard-working  servants — whether  they  have  not 
established,  whether  they  do  not  every  day  establish,  a 
reasonable  claim  to  liberal  remembrance. 

Now,  gentlemen,  on  this  point  of  the  case  there  is  a 
story,  once  told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  which  seems  to 
iny  mind  to  have  a  certain  application.  .  My  friend  was 
an  American  sea-captain,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary  to  say   his  story  was  quite    true.     He  was 
captain  and  part  owner  of  a  large  American  merchant 
Uner.     On  a  certain  voyage  out,  in  exquisite  summer 
weather,  he  had  for  cabin  passengers  one  beautiful  young 
lady,  and  ten  more  or  less  beautiful  yoimg  getitlemen. 
Light  winds  or  dead  calms  prevailing,  the  voyage  was  slow. 
They  had  made  half  their  distance  when  the  ten  young 
gentlemen  were  all  madly  in  love  with  the  beautiful  young 
lady.    They  had  all  proposed  to  her,  and  bloodshed  among 
the  rivals  seemed  imminent  pending  the  young  lady's 
decision.     On  this  extremity  the  beautiful  young  lady  con- 
fided in  my  friend  the  captain,  whp  gave  h^  discreet 
advice.    He  said:    "If  your  affections  are  disengaged, 
take  that  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  '^hom  you  like  the 
best  and  settle  the  question."     To  this  the  beautiful 
young  lady  made  reply:    ''I  cannot  do  that,  because  I 
hke  them  all  equally  well.''    My  friend,  who  was  a  man 
of  resource,  hit  upon  this  ingenious  expedient.    Said  he, 
"To-morypw  morning  at  mid-day,  when,  lunch  is  an- 
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nounced,  do  you  plunge  bodily  overboard,  bead  foremost. 
I  will  be  alongside  in  a  boat  to  rescue  you,  and  take  the 
one  of  the  ten  who  rushes  to  your  rescue,  and  then  you 
can  afterwards  have  him/'/  The  beautiful  young  lady 
highly  approved,  and  did  accordingly.  But  after  she 
plunged  in,  nine  out  of  the  ten  more'  or  less  beautiful 
young  gentlemen  plunged  in  after  her;  .^d  ih^  tenth 
remained  and  shed  tears,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel. They  were  all  picked  up  and  restored  dripping  to 
the  deck.  The  beautiful  young  lady  upon  seeing  them 
said,  "What  am  I  to  do?  See  what  a  pUght  they  are  in. 
How  can  I  possibly  choose,  because  every  one  of  them  is 
equally  wet?"  Then,  said  my  friend  the  captain,  acting 
upon  a  sudden  inspiration,  '^Take  the  diy  one./^  I  am 
sorry  to  say  thai  she  did  so,  and*  they  lived  happy, ever 
afterwards. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  my  application  of  this  story,  I  ex- 
actly reverse  my  friend  the  captain's  anecdote,  and  I 
entreat  the  pubfic  in  looking  about  to  conaidei:  who  ace 
fit  subjects  for  their  bounty,  to  give  each  his' ha?id. with 
something  in  it,  and  not  to  award  a  dry  hand  to  the  indus- 
trious railway  servant  who  is  always  at  bis  back.  And 
I  would  ask  any  one  with  a  doubt  upon  this  subject  to 
consider  what  his  experience  of  the  railway  servant  is 
from  the  time  of  his  departure  to  his.  arrival  at  his  desti- 
nation. I  k^ow  what  mine  is.  Here  he  is,  in  velveteen 
or  in  a  policeman's  dress,  scaling  cabs,  storming  carriagi^s, 
finding  lost  articles  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  binding  up  lost 
lunbrellas  and  walking  sticks,  wheeUng  trucks,  counselling 
old  ladies,  with  a  wonderful  interest  in  their  affairsi— -. 
mostly  very  complicated — and  sticking  labels  upon  all 
sorts  of  articles.  I  look  around — there  he  is,  in  a  station- 
master's  uniform,  directing  and  overseeing,  with  the,  head 
of  a  general,  and  with  the  courteous  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man; and  then  there  is  the  handsome  figure  of  the  gua^rd, 
who  inspires  confidence  in  timid  passengers.  I  glide;. put 
of  the  station,  and  there  he  is  again  with  his  fla^s  in  bis 
band  at  his  post  in  the  open  country,  at  the  level,  cirossing, 
at  the  cutting,  at  the  tmmel  mouth,  and  at  every  station 
on  the  road  until  our  destination  is  reached.  In  regard, 
therefore,  to  the  railway  servants  with  whom  we  do  come 
into  contact,  we  may  surely  have  some  natural  sympathy, 
and  it  is  on  their  behalf  that  I  this  night  appeal  to  you. 
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I  beg  now  to  propose  "  Success  to  the  Railway  Benevolent 
Society." 

XXV. 

LoNJXON,  November  2,  1867. 

[On  Sattirdajr  evenifig,  November  2,  VSQ7,  a  grand  complimentaiy 
farewell  dinner  was  ^ven.to  Mr.  Dickens. at  tbe  Freemasons' 
,  Tavern  On  the,  occasion  of  his  revisiting  the  United  States  of 
America.  Lord  Lytton  officiated  as  Chairman;  and  proposed  as  a 
toast — "A  Prosperous  Voyage,  Health,  and  Long  I*fe  to  our 
Illustrious  Guest  and  Countryman,  Charles  Didcens."  The  toast 
was  drunk  with  all  tbe  honours,  and  one  cheer  more.  .  Mr.  Dickens 
then  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows:] 

My  Lords,  LaddcB;  and  Gentbembn-^No  thanks  that 
I  can  offer  you  can  express  my  sense  of  my  teception  by 
this  great  assemblage,  or  can  in  the  least  suggest  to  you 
how  deep  the  glowing  words  of  my  friend  the  chairman, 
and  your  acceptance  of  them,  have  sunk  into  my  heart. 
But  both  combined  have  so  greatly  shaken  the  composure 
i  am  used  to  command  in  the  presence  of  an  audience, 
that  I  hope  you  may  observe  in  me  some  traces  of  an  elo- 
quence more  expressive  than  the  richest  words.  To  say 
that  I  am  fervently  grateful  to  you'  is  to  say  nothing; 
to  say  that  I  can  never  forget  this  beautiful  sight,  is  to 
say  nothing;  to  say  that  it  brings  upon  me  a  ruish  of  emo- 
tion not  only  in  its  present  pride  and  honour,  but  in  the 
thoughts  of  its  remembrance  in  the  future  by  those  who 
are  dearest  to  me,  is  to  say  nothing;  but  to  feel  all  this 
for  the  moment,  even  almost  to  pain,  is  very  much  indeed. 
Mercutio  says  of  the  wound  in  his  breast,  dealt  him  by 
the  hlmd  of  a  foe,  that:  "  'Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor 
so  wide  as  a  church  door;  but  His  enough,  'twill  serve." 
I  may  say  of  the  wound  in  my  breast,  newly  dealt  to 
me  by  the  hands  of  my  friends,  that  it  is  deeper  than 
the  soundless  sea,  and  wider  than  fhe  whole  Catholic 
Church.  And  I  may  safely  add  that  it  has  for  the  mo- 
ment almost  stricken  me  dumb.  I  should  be  more  than 
human,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  very  human  indeed,  if  I 
could  look  around  upon  this  brilliant  representative  com- 
pany and  not  feel  greatly  thrilled  and  stirred  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  of  my.  brother  artists,  riot  only  in 
literature,  but  also  in  the  sister  arts,  especially  painting, 
among  whose  professors  living  and  unhappily  dead,  are 
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many  erf  my  oldest  and  best  friends.  I  hope  that  I  may, 
without  pres-umption,  regard  this  thronging  of  my  brotb- 
ets  around  me  as  a  testimony  on  their  part  that  they  be-, 
lieve  that  the  cause  of  art  generally  has  been  safe  in  n^yt 
keeping,  and  that  they  think  it  has  never  been  falsely 
dealt  with  by  me.  Your  resounding  cheers  just  now 
would  have  been  but  so  many  cruel  reproaches  to  me  if 
I  could  not  here  declare  that,  from  the  earliest  days  of  my 
career  down  to  this  proud  night,  I  have  always  tried  to 
be  true  to  my  calling.  Never  unduly  to  assert  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  never,  on  any  pretence  or  consideration, 
to  permit  it  to  be  patronised  in  my  person,  on  the  other, 
has. been  the  steady  endeavour  of  my  life;  and  I  have 
occasionally  been  vain  enough  to  hope  that. I  piay  leave 
its  social  position  in  England  something  better  than  I 
found  it.  Similarly,  and  equally  I  hope  without  pre- 
sumption, I  trust  that  I  may  take  this  general  represen- 
tation of  tlye  public  here,  through  so  many  orders,  pursuits^ 
and  degrees,  as  a  token  that  the  public  believe  that,  with 
a  host  of  imperfections  and  shc^iiQomings  upon  my  h^d, 
I  have  as  a  writer,  in  my  soul  and  conscience,  tried  to 
be  as  true  to  them  as  they  have  ever  been  true  to  me^ 
And  here,  in  reference  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  arts  and 
the  outer  circle  ai  the  public,  I  feel  it  a  ^uty  toruight  to 
ofifer  two  remarks.  I  have  in  my  day  at  odd  times  heard 
a  great  deal  about  literaiy  sets  and  cliques,  and  coteries 
and  barriers;  about  keeping  this  man  up,  apd  keeping 
that  man  down;  about  sworn  disciples  and  sworn  unbe-, 
lievers,  and  mutual  admiration  societies,  and  I  know  not. 
what  other  dragons  in  the  upward  path.  I  began  to. 
tread  it  when  I  was  very  young,  without  influence,  with- 
out money,  without  companion,  introducer,  or  adviser,, 
and  I  am  bound  to  put  in  evidence  in  this  place  that  I 
have  never  lighted  on  those  dragons  yet.  So  have  I, 
heaf d  in  my  day,  at  divers  other  odd.  times,  much  gener- 
ally to  the  eCFect  that  the  English  people  have  little  or 
no  love  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  they  do  not  greatly 
care  to  acknowledge  or  do  honour  to  the  artist.  My  own 
experience  has  uniformly  been  exactly  the  reverse.  I. 
can  say  that  of  my  countrymen,  although  I  cannot  say 
that  of  my  country. 

And  now  passing  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  your 
doing  me  this  great  honour,  the  story  of  my  going  again 
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to  America  is  very  easily  and  briefly  told.  Sin<;e  I  was 
there  before  a  vast -and  entirely  new  generation  has  arisen 
in  the  United  States.  Since  I  was  there  before  most  of 
the  best  known  of  my  books  have  been  written  and  pub- 
lished. The  new  generation  and  the  books  have  come 
together  and  have  kept  together,  imtiLat  length  numbers 
of  those  who  have  so  widely  and  constantly  read  me, 
naturally  desiring  a  little  variety  in  the  relations  between 
us,  have  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  I  should  read  myself. 
This  wish,  at  first  conveyed  to  me  through  public  chan- 
nels and  business  channels,  has  gradually  become  enforced 
by  an  immense  accumulation  of  letter?  from  individuals 
and  associations  of  individuals,  all  expressing  in  the  same 
hearty,  homely,  cordial,  unaffected  way,  a  kind  of  personal 
interest  in  m6 — I  had  almost  said  a  kind  of  personal 
affexjtion  for  me,  which  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  with 
me  it  would  be  dull  insensibility  on  my  part  not  to  prize. 
Little  by  little  this  pressure  has  become  so  great  that, 
although  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  my  household  gods  strike 
a  terribly  deep  root,  I  have  torn  them  from  their  places, 
and  this  day  week,  at  this  hour,  shall  be  upon  the  sea. 
You  will  readily  conceive  that  I  am  inspired  besides  by 
a  natural  desire  to  see  for  myself  the  astonishing  change 
and  progress  of  4  quarter  of  a  century  over  there,  to  graap 
the  hands  of  many  faithful  friends  whom  I  left  upon  those 
shores,  to  see  the  faces  of  a  multitude  of  new  friends 
upon  whom  I  have  never  looked,  and  last,  not  least,  to 
use  my  best  endeavour  to  lay  down  a  third  cable  of  inter- 
communication and  alUance  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  Twelve  years  ago",  when  Heaven  knows  I  little 
thought  I  should  ever  be  bound  upon  the  voyage  which 
now  lies  before  me,  I  wrote  in  that  form  of  my  writings 
\thich  obtains  by  far  the  most  extenave  circulation,  these 
.  words  of  the  American  nation:  "I  know  full  well,  what- 
ever little  motes  my  beamy  03^68  may  have  descried  in 
theirs,  that  they  are  a  kind,  large-hearted,  generous,  and 
greiat  people:*'  In  that  faith  I  am  going  to  see  them 
agaili;  in  that  faith  I  shall>  jrfease  God,  return  from  th^n 
in  the  spring;  in  that  same  faith  to  live  and  to  die.  I  told 
you  iti  the  l^ginning  that  I  could  not  thank  you  enough, 
and  Heaven  knows  I  have  most  thoroughly  kept  my  word. 
If'I  niay  quote  one  other  short  sentence  from  myself, 
let  it  imply  all  that  I  have  left  unsaid,  and  yet  most  deeply 
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feel.  Let  it,  putting  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  compre- 
hend both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  at  once  in  this  moment, 
and  so,  as  Tiny  Tim  observed,  "God  bless  us  every  one." 


'  XXVL 

Boston,  April  8,  1868. 

[Mr.  Dickens  gave  his  last  Reading  at  Boston,  on  the  above  date. 
On  his  entrance  a  surprise  awaited  him.  His  reading-stand  had 
been  decorated  with  flowers  and  palm-leaves  by  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  city.  He  acknowledged  this  graceful  tribute  in  the  follow- 
ing wordfi.*' — V  Before  allowing  Dr.  Marigold  to  tell  his  story  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  I  .kiss  the  kind,  fair  hands  unknown  which  have 
so  beautifully  decorated  my  table  this  evening."  After  the  Read- 
ing, Mr.  Diclcens  attempted  in  vain  to  retire.  Persistent  hands 
demanded  ''one  word  niioreL"  Returning  to  his  desk,  pale,  with 
a  tear  in  his  eye^  that  found  its  way  to  bis  voice,  he  spoke  as 
follows:] 

Ladibs  ^AJ«D  GBNTjiEMEN — ^My  gracious  and  generous 
welcome  in  America,  which  can  never  be  d3literateci 
from  my  remembr&ncei  began  here.  My  departure  .begins 
here,;  too;  for  I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  until  this 
moment  really  felt  that  I  am  going  away.  In  this  brief 
life  of  ours,  it:  is  sad  to  do  almost  anything  for  the  last 
time,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  although  my  face, 
will  so  soon  be  turned  towards  my  native  land,  ^nd  to 
all*  that  makes  it  dear,  that  it  is  a  sad  consideration  with 
me  tbalt  in  a  very  few  moments  from  this  time,  thi^  brilUant 
halland  all  that  it  contains,  will  fade  from  ijcxy  view-r-fbr 
evermore.  But  it  is  my  consolation  that  the  spirit  of  the 
bright  faces,  the  quick  perception,  the  ready  response, 
the  generous  and  the  cheering  sounds: that  have  made 
this  place  delightful  to  me,  will  remain;  and.  you  zpay 
rely  upon  it  that  that  spirit  will  abide  with  me  aa  long 
as  I  have  sense  and  sentiment  left.  . 

I  do  not  say  this  with  any  Umited  reference  to  private 
friendships  that  have  for  years  upon  years  made  Boston 
a  metiorable  and  beloved  spot  to  me,,  for  such  priya^te 
references  have  no  business  in  this  public  place.  I  say 
it  purely  in  remembrance  of,  and  in  homage  to,  the  great 
pubUc  heart  before  me. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  most  eairnestly,  most  grate?  ' 
fully,  and  most  affectionately,  to  bid  you,  each  and  all, 
farewell. 
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XXVII. 

New  York,  April  18,  1868. 

[On  the  above  date  Mr.  Dickens  was  entertained  at  a  farewell  dinner 
at  Delmonico's  Hotel,  previous  to  his  return  to  England.  Two 
hundred  gentlemen  sat  down  to  it,  Mr.  Hc^^^ee  Greeley  presiding. 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  toast  of  his  health,  proposed  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Dickens  rose  and  said:] 

Gentlemen — I  cMinot  do  better  than  take  my  cue  from 
your  distinguished  president,  and  refer  in  my  first  remarks 
to  his  remarks  in  connection  with  the  old,  natural  asso- 
ciation between  you  and  me.  When  I  received  an  invi- 
tation from  a  private  association  of  working  members  of 
the  press  of  New  York  to  dine  with  them  to-day,  I  accepted 
that  compliment  in  grateful  remembrance  of  a  calling 
that  was  once  my  own,  and  in  loyal  sympathy  towards 
a  brotherhood  which,  in  the  spirit,  I  have  neyer  quitted. 
To  the  wholesome  training  of  severe  newspaper  work, 
when  I  was  a  very  young  man,  I  constantly  refer  my 
first  successes;  and  my  sons  will  hereafter  testify  of  their 
father  that  he  was  always  steadily  proud  of  that  ladder 
by  which-  he  rose.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  should  have 
but  a  Very  poor  opinion  of  their  father,  which,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  I  have  not.  Hence,  gentlemen,  under 
any  circumstances,  this  company  would  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  and  gratifying  to  me.  But  whereas 
I  supposed  that,  like  the  fairies'  pavilion  in  the  '' Arabian 
Nights,"  it  would  be  but  a  mere  handful,  and  I  find  it 
turn  out,  Hke  the  same  elastic  pavilion,  capable  of  com- 
prehending a  multitude,  so  much  the  more  proud  am  I 
of  the  honour  of  being  your  guest;  for  you  will  readily 
believe  that  the  more  widely  representative  of  the  press 
in  America  my  entertainers  are,  the  more  I  must  feel 
the  good  will  and  the  kindly  sentiments  towards  me  of 
that  vast  institution. 

Gentlemen,  so  much  of  my  voice  has  lately  been  heard 
in  the  land,  and  I  have  for  upwards  of  four  hard  winter 
months  so  contended  against  what  I  have  been  sometimes 
quite  admiringly  assured  was  "  a  true  American  catarrh  " — 
a  possession  which  I  have  throughout  highly  appreciated, 
though  I  might  have  preferred  to  be  naturalised  by  any 
other  outward  and  visible  signs — I  say,  gentlemen,  so  much 
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of  my  voice  has  lately  been  heard,  that  I  might  have  been 
contented  with  troubling  you  no  further  from  my  present 
standing-point,  were  it  not  a  duty  with  which  I  hence- 
forth charge  myself,  not  only  here  but  on  every  suitable 
occasion  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  to  express  my 
high  and  grateful  sense  of  my  second  reception  in  America, 
and  to  bear  my  honest  testimony  to  the  national  gener* 
osity  and  magnanimity.  Also,  to  declare  how  astounded 
I  have  been  by  the  amazing  changes  that  I  have  seen 
around  me  on  every  side — changes  moral,  changes  phys* 
ical,  changes  in  the  amount  of  land  subdued  and  peopled^ 
changes  in  the  rise  of  vast  new  cities,  changes  in  the 
growth  of  older  cities  almost  out  of  recognition,  changes 
in  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life,  changes  in  the  press, 
without  whose  advancement '  no  advancement  can  be 
made  anywhere.  Nor  am  I,  believe  me,  so  arrogant 
as  to.,  suppose  that  in  five-and-twenty  years  there  have 
b^n  no  changes  in  me,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  learn 
and  no  extreme  impressions  to  correct  when  I  was  here 
j&rst. 

And,  gentlemen,  this  brings  me  to  a  point  on  which  I 
have,  ever  sense  I  lande(^  here  last  November,  observed 
a  strict  silence,  though  tempted  sometimes  to  break  it, 
but  in  reference  to  which  I  will,  with  your,  good  leave> 
take  you  into  my  confidehce  now.  Even  the  press,  being 
human,  may  be  sometimes  mistaken  or  misinformed, 
and  I  rather  think  that  I  have  in  ona  or  two  rare  instanceis 
known  its  information  to  be  not  perfectly  accurate  with 
reference  to  myself.  Indeed,  I  have  now  and  again  been 
more  surprised  by  printed  news  that  I  have  read  of  myself 
than  by  any  printed  news  that  I  have  ever  read  in  my 
present  state  of  existence.  Thus,  the  vigour  and  perse- 
verance with  which  1  have  for  some  months  past  been 
collecting  materials  for  and  hammering  away  at*  a  new 
book  on  America  have  much  astonished  me,  seeing  that 
all  that  time  it  has  been  perfectly  well  known  to  my  pub- 
Ushers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  I  positively 
declared  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  me 
to  write  one.  But  what  I  have  int^ided,  what  I  have 
resolved  upon  (and  this  is  the  confidence  I  seek  to  place 
in  you),  is,  on  my  return  to  England,  in  my  own  person^ 
to  bear,  for  the  behoof  of  my  countrymen,  such  testimony 
to  the  gigantic  changes  in  this  country  as  I  have  hinted 
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at  to-night.  Also,  to  record  that  wherevex:  I  have  been, 
in  the  smallest  places  iequaUy  with  the  largest,  I  have 
been  received  with  unsurpassable  politeness,  delicacy, 
sweet  tempw,  hospitality>  consideration,  and  with  unsur- 
passable respect  for  the  privacy  daily  enforced  upon  me 
by  the  nature  of  my  avocation  here,  and  the  state  of  my 
health.  This  testimony^  so  long  as  I  Uve,  and  so  long  as 
my  descendants  have  any  legal  right  in  my  books,  I  shall 
cause  to  be  republished,  as  an  appendix  to  ey^iry  copy  of 
those  two  books  of  mine  in  which  I  have  referred  to  Amer- 
ica! And  this  I  will  do  and  cause  to.  be  done,  not  in  mere 
love  and  thankfulness,  but  because  I  regard  it  as  an  act 
of  plain  justice  and  honour.  ,       .     .         .    . 

Gentlemen,  the  transition  from  my. own  feelings  to- 
wards and  interest  in  America  to ;  those  of  the  mass  of .  my 
countrymen  seems  to  be  a  natural  one;  but,  whether  or  no, 
I  make  it  with  an  express  object,  I  waa  ^ked  in  this  very 
city,  about  last  Christmas  time,  whether  an  Aioerioon 
wai^  not  at  some  disadvantage  in  England  as  a  foreigner. 
The  notion  of  an  American  being  regarded  in  England 
^s  a  foreigner  at  all,  of  his  ever  being  thought  of  or  $pQken 
of  in  that  character,  wias  sO  uncommonly  incongruous 
and  absurd  to  me,  that  my  gravity  was,  for  the  moment, 
quite  overpowered.  As  soon  as  it  was  restored,  I  said 
that  for  years  and  years  pa^t  I.h^ped  I  had  had  as  many 
American  friends  and  had  received  as  many  American 
visitors  as  almost  ai^y  Englii^imaa  living,  and  that  my 
unvarying  experience,  fortified  by  theirs,  was  that  it  was 
enough  in  England  toibeati  American  to  be  received  with 
the  readiest  respect  and  recogmtion  anywhere.  Hereupon, 
out  of  half  a  dozen  pedple,  suddenly  spoke  out  two,  one 
an  American  gentleman,  with  a  cultivated  taste  for  art, 
who,  finding  himself  on  a  certain  Sunday  outside  the  walls 
of  a  certain  historical  English  castle,  famous  for  its  pic- 
tures, was  refused  admission  there,  according  to  the  strict ' 
rules  of  the  establishment  on  tha]b  day,  but  who,  on  m^^ly 
representing  that  he  was  an  American. gentleman,  on  bis 
travels,  had,  not  to  say  the  picture  gallery,  but  the  whole 
castle/  placed  at  hia  immediate  disposal. .  The  other  was  a 
lady,  who,  being  in  London,  and  baying  ^  great  desire 
to  see  the  famous  reading-room  of  the  Pritish  Museum, 
was  assured  by  the.  English  family  with  whom  she  stayed 
that  it  was  unfortunately  impossible,,  becaijise. the  place 
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was  closed  fot  a  week,  and  she  had  only  three  days 
there.  Upon  that  lady's  going  to  the  Museum,  as  she 
assured'  me,  alone  to  the  gate,  self-introduced  as  an 
American  lady,  the  gate  flew  open,  as  it  were,  magic- 
ally. I  am  unwilhngly  boimd  to  add  that  she  cer^^ 
tainly  was  young  and  exceedingly  pretty.  Still, .  the 
porter  of  that  institution  is  of  aR  obese  habit,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  observation  of  him,  not  very 
impressible. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  refer  to  these  trifles  as  a  collateral 
assurance  to  you. that  the  Englishman  who  shall  humbly 
strive,  as  I  hope  to  do,  to  be  in  England  as  faithful  to 
America  as  to  England  herself,  has  no  previous  con- 
ceptions to  contend  against.  Points  of  difference  there 
have  been,  points  of  difference  there  are,  points  of  differ- 
ence there  probably  always  will  be  between  the  two  great 
peoples.  But  broadcast  in  England  is  sown  the  sentiment 
that  those  two  peoples  are  essentially  one,  and  that  it 
rests  wit^  them  jointly  to  uphold  the, great  Anglo-Sa^on 
race,  to  which  our  president  has  referired,  and  all  its  great 
achievements  before. the  world.  And  if  I  know  ajiythiAg 
of  my  countrymen — and  they  giy^  me  credit  for  knowing; 
something — if  I  know  anytbiAg  .of  my  countrymen,,  j^ntjp- 
men,  the  EngUsh  heart  is  stirred  by  the  flij^tenng  of 
those  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  it  is  stirred  by  no  other  flag 
that  fliei^  except  its  own.  If  I  know  my  coui^trymen,  in 
any  Mid. every  relatipa  towards  America,  they  begin,  not 
as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  recominended  that  lovers  should 
begin,  with  "a  little  aversion,"  but  with  a  great  liking 
and  a  profound  respect;  and  whatever  the  little  sensitive- 
ness of  the  .moment,  or  the  little  oifficial  passion,  or  the  little 
official  policy  liow,  or  then,  or  here,  or  there,  may  be, 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  the  first  enduring,,  great,  pppular: 
qpndideration.  in  England  is  a  generous  construction  of 
justice.  . 

Finally,  gentlemen,  and  I  say  thi^.  subject  to  your  cor- 
rection, I  do  believe  that  from  the  greM  majority  of  honest 
minds  oa  both  sides,  there  cannot  be  absent  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  better  for  this  globie  .to  be  riven  by  an 
earthquake,  fired  by  a  comet,  overrun  by  an  iceberg,  and 
abandoned  to  the  Arctic  fox  and  bear,  than  that  it  should 
present  the  spectacle  of  these  two  great  nations,  each 
of  which  has,  in  its  own  way  and  hour,  striven  so  hard 
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and  so  successfully  for  freedom,  ever  again  being  arrayed 
the  one  against  the  other.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  thank 
your  president  enough  or  you  enough  for  your  kind  recep- 
tion of  my  health,  and  of  my  poor  remarks,  but,  believe 
me,  I  do  thank  you  with  the  utmost  fervour  of  which 
my  soul  is  capable. 

XXVIII. 
New  York,  April  20,  1868. 

[Mr.  Dickeiiis's  last  Reading  in  the  United  States  was  given  at  the 
Steinway  Hall  on  the  above  date.     The  task  finished,  he  was  about 
to  retire,  but  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause  stopped  him.    He 
'  caiAe  forward  and  spoke  thus:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  shadow  of  one  word  has 
impended  over  me  this  evening,  and  the  time  has  come 
at  length  when  the  shadow  must  fall.  It  is  but  a  very 
short  one,  but  the  weight  of  such  things  is  not  measured 
by  their  length,  and  two  much  shorter  words  express  the 
round  of  our  human  existence.  When  I  was  reading 
*^  David  Copperfidd''  a  few  evenings  since,  I  felt  there  was 
mote  than  usual  significance  in  the  words  of  Peggotty, 
"My  future  life  lies  over  the  sea."  And  when  I  closed 
this  book  just  now,  I  felt  most  keenly  that  I  was  shortly 
to  Establish  such  an  alibi  as  would  have  satisfied  even 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller.  The  relations  which  have  been  set 
up  between  us,  while  they  have  evolved  for  me  some- 
thing more  than  mere  devotion  to  a  task,  have  been  by 
you  sustained  with  the  readiest  sympathy  and  the  kindest 
acknowledgment. 

'Those  relations  must  now  be  broken  for  ever.  Be 
assured,  however,  that  you  will  not  pass  from  my  mind. 
I  shall  often  realise  you  as  I  see  you  now,  equally  by 
my  winter  fire  and  in  the  green  English  summer  weather^ 
I  shall  never  recall  you  as  a  mere  public  audience,  but 
rather  as  a  host  of  personal  friends,  and  ever  with  the 
greatest  gratitude,  tenderness  and  consideration.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  bid  you  farewell.  God  bless  you, 
and  God  bless  the  land  in  which  I  leave  you. 
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XXIX. 

Liverpool;  April  10,  1869. 

[The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Dickens  at  a  Banquet 
held  in  his  honour  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool)  after  his  health, 
had  been  proposed  by  Lord  Dufferin:] 

,  Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — Although  I 
have  been  so  well  accustomed  of  late  to  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  to  hear  it  with  per- 
fect composure,  the  occasion  is,  believe  me,  very,  very 
different  in  respect  of  those  overwhelming  voices  of  yours. . 
As  Professor  Wilson  once  confided  to  me  in  Edinburgh 
that  I  had  not  the  least  idea,  from  hearing  him  in  public, 
what  a  magnificent  speaker  he  found  himself  to  bewhea 
he  was  quite  alone — so  you  can  form  no  conception,  from 
the  specimen  before  you,  of  the  eloquence  with  which  I 
shall  thank  you  again  and  again  in  some  of  the  innermost 
moments  of  my  future  life.  Often  and  often,  then,  God 
willing,  my  memory  will  recall  this  brilliant  scene,  and 
will  re-illuminate  this  banquet-hall.  I,  faithful  to  this 
place  in  its  present  aspect,  will  observe  it  exactly  as  it 
stands — not  one  man's  seat  empty,  not  one  woman's  fair 
face  absent,  while  life  and  memory  abide  by  me. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Lord  Dufferin  in  his  speech  so  affecting  to 
me,  so  eloquently  uttered,  and  so  rapturously  received, 
made  a  graceful  and  gracious  allusion  to  the  immediate 
occasion  of  my  present  visit  to  your  noble  dty.  It  is 
no  homage  to  Liverpool,  based  upon  a  moment's  untrust- 
worthy enthusiasm,  but  it  is  the  solid  fact  built  upon  the 
rock  of  experience,  that  when  I  first  made  up  my  mind, 
after  considerable  deliberation  systematically  to  meet 
my  readers  in  large  numbers,  face  to  face,  and  to  try  to 
express  myself  to  them  through  the  breath  of  life,  Liver- 
pool stood  foremost  among  the  great  places  out  of  London 
to  which  I  looked  with  eager  confidence  and  pleasure. 
And  why  was  this?  Not  merely  because  of  the  reputation: 
of  its  citieens  for  generous  estimation  of  the  arts;..n.ot: 
merely  because  I  had  unworthily  filled  the  chair  of  its 
great  self-educational  institution  long  ago;  not  merely 
because  the  place  had  been  a  home  to  me  since  the  well- 
reitiembered  day  when  its  blessed  roofs  and  steeples  dipped 
into  the  Mersey  behind  me  on  tte  occasion  of  my  first  sml- 
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ing  away  to  see  my  generous  friends  across  the  Atlantic 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  Not  for  one  of  those  consider- 
ations, but  because  it  had  been  my  happiness  to  have  a 
pubHc  opportunity  of  testing  the  spirit  of  its  people.  I 
had  asked  Liverpool  for  help  towards  the.  worthy  preser- 
vation of  Shakespeare's  house.  On  another  occasion 
I  had  ventured  to  address  Liverpool  in  the  names  of  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Sheridan  Knowlee.  On  still  another  occasion 
I  had  addressed  it  in  the  cause  of  the  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood  of  letters  and  the  kindred  arts,  and,  on  each  and 
all  the  response  had  beenunsurpassably  spontaneous,  open- 
handed,  and  munificent. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  take  a  small  illustration  of  my  present  position 
from  my  own  peculiar  craft,  I  would  say  that  there  is  this 
objection  in  writing  fiction  to  ^ving  a  story  in  autobio- 
graphical form,  that  through  whatever  dangers  the  nar- 
rator may  pass,  it  is  clear  imfortunately  to  the  reader 
beforehand  that  he  must  have  come  through  them  some- 
how, else  he  could  not  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Now, 
in  speaking  fact,  when  the  fact  is  associated  with  such  hon- 
ours as  those  with  which  you  have  enriched  me,  there  is 
this  singular  dilEculty  in  the  way  of  returning,  thanks, 
that  the  speaker  must  infallibly-  w>me  bftOkto  himself 
through  whatever  oratorical  disasters  he  may  tenguish 
on  the  road.  Let  me,  then,  take  the  plainer  a,nd  simpler 
middle  course  of  dividing  my  subject  equally  between 
myself  and  you.  Let  me  assure  you  that  whatever  you 
have  accepted  with  pleasure,  either  by  word  of  pen  or  by 
word  of  mouth,  from  me,  you  have  greittly  improved  in  the 
acceptance.^  As  the  gold  ife  said  to  be  doubly  cuid  trebly 
refined  which  ^as  seven  times  passed  the  furnace,  so  a 
fancy  may  be  said  to  become  more  and  more  refined 
each  time  it  passes  through  the  human  heart*  You  have, 
and  you  know  you  have,  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
me  that  quality  in  yourselves  without  which  I  should 
but  have  beaten  the  air*  Your  earnestness  has  stimuls^ted 
mine,  your  laughter  has  made  me  laugh,  and  .your  tears 
have  overflowed  my  eyes.  All  that  I  claim  fosr  myself  in 
establishing  the  relations  which  exist  between  us  is  con- 
stant fideUty  to  hard  work.  My  literary  fdlows  about 
me,  of  whom  I  am  so  proud  to  see  so  many,  know  very 
well  how  tr«^  H  i^  in  alj  lart  that  v/hf^t  s^eflaa  the  easiest 
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done  is  oftentimes  the  most  diflBicult  to  do,  and  that  the 
smallest  truth  may  come  of  the  greatest  pains — much^ 
as  it  occurred  to  me  at  Manchester  the  other  day,  as  the 
sensitive  touch  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  measuring  machine, 
comes  at  last,  of  Heaven  and  Manchester  and  its  mayot 
only  know  how  much  hammering — my  companipns4n^ 
arms  know  thoroughly  well,  and  I  think  it  only  right  the 
public  should  know  too,  that  in  our  careful  toil  aftid  trouble, 
and  in  our  steady  striving  for  excellence — not  in  any  little 
gifts,  misused  by  fits  and  starts — ^lies  our  highest  duty  at 
once  to  our  calling,  to  one  another,  to  ourselves,  and  to  you. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  sitting  down  I  find  that 
I  have  to  clear  myself  of  two  very  unexpected  accusa- 
tions. The  first  is  a  most  singular  charge  preferred  against 
me  by  my  old  friend  Lord  Houghton,  that  I.  have  been 
somewhat  unconscious  of  the  merits  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seeing  that  I  have  had  some 
few  not  altogether  obscure  ^or  unknown  personal  friends 
in  that  assembly,  seeiing  that  I  had  some  Httle  association 
with,  and  knowledge  of,  a  certain  obscure  peer  lately 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Lord  Brougham;  seeing 
that  I  regard  with  some  admiration  and  affection  another 
obscure  peer  wholly  unknown  in  literary  circles,  called 
Lord  Lytton;  seeing  also  that  I  have  had  for  some  years 
some  slight  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  judicial  prop- 
erties and  amazingly  .acute  mind  of  a  qertaiu  Lord  flbief 
Justice  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Cockburn;  and 
also  seeing  that  there  is  no  man  in  England  whom  I  respect 
more  in  his  public  capacity,  whom  I  love  more  in  his 
private  capacity,  or  from  whom  I  have  received  more 
remarkable  proofs  of  his  honour  and  love  of  litesaturq 
than  another  obscure  nobleman  called  Lord  Russell;  taking 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  was  rather 
amazed  by  my  noble  friend's  accusation.  When  I  asked 
him,  on  his  sitting  down,  what  amazing  devil  possessed 
him  to  make  this  chaise,  he  rephed  that  he  had  never 
forgotten  the  days  of  Lord  Verisopht.  Then,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  understood  it  all.  Because  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  the  days  when  that  depreciative  and  pro- 
foundly unnatural  character  was  invented  there  was  no 
Lord  Houghton  in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  there  was 
in  the  House  of  Comriions  a  rather  indifferent  member 
eajled  Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  conclude,  for  the  present, 
I  close  with  the  other  charge  of  my  noble  friedd,  and  here 
I  am  more  serious,  and  I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  ex- 
press my  seriousness  in  half  a  dozen  plain  words.  When 
I  first  took  literature  as  my  profession  in  England,  I 
calmly  resolved  within  myself  that,  whether  I  succeeded 
or  whether  I  failed,  literature  should  be  my  sole  profession. 
It  appeardU  to  me  at  that  time  that  it  was  not  so  well 
understood  in  England  as  it  was  in  other  foreign  countries 
that  literature  was  a  dignified  profession,  by  which  any 
man  might  stand  or  fall.  *  I  rnade  a  compact  with  myself 
that  in  my  person  Uterature  should  stand,  and  by  itself, 
of  itself,  and  for  itself;  and  there  is  no  consideration  on 
earth  which  would  induce  me  to  break  that  bargain. 

Ladies  ajid  gentlemen,  finally  allow  me  to  thank  you 
for  your  great  kindness,  and  for  the  touching  earnestness 
with  which  you  have  drunk  my  health.  I  should  have 
thanked  you  with  all  my  heart  if  it  had  not  so  unfortu- 
nately happened  that,  for  many  sufficient  reasons,  I  lost 
my  heart  as  between  half-past  six  and  half-past  seven 
to-night. 


XXX: 

THE  OXFORD  AND  HARVARD  BOAT 
RACE. 

Sydenham,  August  30,  1869. 

pThe  International  University  Boat  Race  having  taken  place  on 
August  27,  the  London  Rowing  Club  invited  the  Crerwato  a  Dinner 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  following  Monday.  The  dinner  was 
followed  by  a  grand  display  of  pyrotechnics.  Mr.  Dickens,  in 
proposing  the  health  of  the  Crews,  made  the  following  speech:] 

•  Gentlemen — Flushed  with  fireworks,  I  can  warrant 
myself  to  you  as  about  to  imitate  those  gorgeous  illusions 
by  making  a  brief  spirt  and  then  dying  out.  And,  first 
of  all,  as  an  invited  visitor  of  the  London  Rowing  Club 
on  this  most  interesting  occasion,  I  will  beg,  in  the  name 
of  the  other  invited  viaitors  present— always  excepting 
the  distinguished  guests  who  are  the  cause  of  our  meeting 
— ^to  thank  the  president  for  the  modosty*  tod  the  qp\^t^y 
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witli  which  he  has  deputed  to  one  of  us  the  most  agreea* 
ble  part  of  this  evening's  duty.  It  is  the  more  graceful 
in  him  to  do  this  because  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that 
he  might  very  easily  do  it  himself,  as  this  is  a  case  of  all 
others  in  which  it  is  according  to  good  taste  and  the  very' 
principles  of  things  that  the  great  social  vice,  speech-^ 
making,  should  hide  its  diminished  head  before  the  great 
social  virtue  action.  However  there  is  an  ancient  story 
of  a  lady  who  threw  her  glove  into  the  arena  full  of  wild 
beasts  to  tempt  her  attendant  lovisr  to  climb  down  ani 
reclaim  it.  The  lover,  rightly  inferring  from  the  action 
the  worth  of  the  lady,  risked  his  life  for  the  glove,  and 
then  threw  it  lightly  in  her  face  as  a  token  of  his  eternal 
adieu.*  I  take  up  the  president's  glove,  on  the  contrary, 
a^  a  proof  of  his  much  higher  worth,  and  of  my  real  in- 
terest in  the  cause  in  which  it  was  thrown  down,  and  I' 
now  profess  my  readiness  to  do  even  injustice  to  the  duty 
which  he  has  assigned  me. 

Gentlemen,  a  very  remarkable  and  affecting  volume 
was  published  in  the  United  States  within  a  short  time 
before  my  last  visit  to  that  hospitable  land,  containing 
ninety-five  biographies  of  young  men,  for  the  most  part 
well-born  and  well-nurtured,  and  trained  in  various  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  life,  who,  when  the  flag  of  their  country 
waved  them  from  those  quiet  paths  in  which  they  were 
seeking  distinction  of  various  kinds,  took  arms  in  the- 
dread  civil  war  which  elicited  so  much  bravery  on  both 
sides,  and  died  in  defense  of  their  country.  These  great 
spirits  displayed  extraordinary  aptitude  in  the  acquisition^ 
even  in  the  invention,  of  military  tactics,  in  the  combining 
and  commanding  of  great  masses  of  men,  in  surprising 
readiness  of  self-resource  for  the  general  good,  in  humanely 
treating  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  and  in  winning  to  them- 
selves a  very  rare  amount  of  personal  confidence  and 
trust.  They  had  all  risen  to  be  distinguished  soWiers; 
they  had  all  done  deeds  of  great  heroism  ;they  had  all  com- 
bined with  their  valour  and  self-devotion  a  serene  cheer- 
fulness, a  quiet  modesty,  and  a  truly  Christian  spirit; 
and  they  had  all  been  educated  in  one  school— ^Harvard 
University.  , 

Gentlemen,  nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  these  fine 

♦Robert  Browning:   '* Bells  and  Pomegranates."' 
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descendants  of  our  forefathers  than  the  invincible  deter- 
mination with  which  they  fought  against  odds,  and  the 
undauntable  spirit  with  which  they  resisted  defeat.  I 
Qsk  you,  who  will  say  after  last  Friday  that  Harvard 
llniyersity  is  less  true  to  herself  in  peace  than  she  was 
in  war.  I  ask  you,  who  will  not  recognise  in  her  boat's 
crew  the  ieayen  of  her  soldiers,  and  who  does  not  feel  that 
she  has  now  a  greater  right  than  ever  to  be  proud  of  her 
•  song,  and  take  these  sons  to  her  breast  when  they  return 
with  resounding  acclamations?  It  is  related  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  he  once  told  a  lady  who  foolishly  pro- 
tected that  she  would  like  to  see  a  great  victory  that  there 
was  only  one  thing  worse  than  a  great  victory,  and  that 
was  a  great  defeat.    . 

.  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  sense  in  which  to  use 
the  term,  a  great  defeat.  Such  is.  the  defeat  of  a  handful 
of  daring  fellows  who  make  a  preliminary  dash  of  three 
or  four  thousand  stormy  miles  to  meet  great  conquerors 
on  their  own  domain — who  do  not  want  the  stimulus  of 
frieuds  and  home,  but  who  sufficiently  hear  and  feel  their 
own  dear  land  in  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  another — and 
who  strive  to  the  last  with  a  desperate  tenacity  that 
makes  the  beating  of  them  a  new  feather  in  the  proudest 
cap.  Gentlemen,  you  agree  with  me  that  such  a  defeat 
is  a  great,  noble  part  of  a  manly,  wholesome  action;  and 
I  say  that  it  is  in  the  essence  and  life-blood  of  such  a  de- 
feat to  become  at  last  sure  victory. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  perfectly  well  the  toast  I 
am  going  to  propose,  and  you  know  equally  well  that  in 
thus  glancing  first  towards  our  friends  of  the  white  stripes, 
I  merely  anticipate  and  respond  to  the  instinctive  cour- 
tesy of  Oxford,  towards  our  brothers  from  a  distance — 
a  courtesy  extending,  I  hope,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  to  any 
imaginable  limits  except  allowing  them  to  take  the  first 
place  in  laat  Friday's  match,  if  they  could  by  any  human 
and  honourable  means  be  kept  in  the  second.  I  will  not 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  provided  for  me  by  the 
absence  of  the  ^eater  part  of  the  Oxford  crew — indeed, 
of  all  but  onei,  and  that  its  most  modest  and  devoted 
member — I  will  not  avail  myself  of  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity considerately  provided  for  me  to  say  a  great  deal 
in  honour  of  the  Oxford  crew.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
who  attends  here  attends  under  unusual  anxieties  and  diffi- 
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cuHieS;  and  that  if  he  were  less  in  earnest  his  filial  affec- 
tion could  not  possibly  allow  him  to  be  here. 

It  is  therefore  enough  for  me>  gentlemen,  and  enough 
for  you,  that  I  should  say  here,  and  now,  that  we  -all 
unite  with  one  accord  in  regarding  the  Oxford  crew  ^as 
the  pride  and  flower  of  England-— And .  that  we  should 
consider  it  very  weak  indeed,  to  set  anything  short  of 
England's  very  best  in  opposition  to  or  competition  with 
America;  though  it  certainly  must  be  confessed— I  am 
bound  in  common  justice  and  honour  to  admit  itr— it 
must  be  confessed  a  disparagement  of  the.  Oxford  men, 
as  I  heard  a  discontented  gentleman  jcmark  last  Friday ' 
night,  about  ten  o'clock,  when  he  was  baiting  a  very 
small  horse  in  the  Strand — he  was  one  of  eleven  with 
pipes  in  a  chaise  cart — I  say.  it  must  be  admitted  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  Oxford  men  on  the  authority  of  this 
gentleman,  that  they  have  won  so  often  that  they  could 
afTord  to  lose  a  little  now,  and  that  "  they  ought  to  do  it, 
but  they  won't." 

Gentlemen,  in  drinking  to  both  crjews,  and  m  offering 
the  poor  testimony  of  our  thanks  in  acknowledgmeat  of 
the  gallant  spectacle  which  they  presented  to  countless' 
thousands  last  Friday,  I  am  sure  I  express  not  only^  your 
feeling,  and  my  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  the  Blue,, but 
also  the  feeling  of  the  whole  people  iof  England,  when 
I  cordially  give  them  welcome  to  our  English  waters  and 
English  groimd,  and  also  bid  them  ''God  speed"  in  th^ir 
voyage  home.  As  the  greater  includes  the, leaa,  and  the, 
sea  holds  the  river,  so  I  think  it  is  no  very  bold)  augury 
to  predict  that  in  the  friendly  contests  yet  to  qome  a^nd 
to  take  place,  I  hope,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — . 
there  are  great  riv^  triumphs  for  Harvard  University 
yet  in  store.  Gentlemen,  I  warn  the  EJnglish  portion  of 
this  audience  that  these  are  very  dangerous  men.  Rer 
member  that  it  was  an  undergraduate  Of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity who  served  as  a  common  seaman  two  years  before 
the  mast,*  and  who  wrote  about  the  best  sea,  book  in 
the  English  tongue.  Remember  that  it  was  one  of  those 
young  American  gentlemen  who  sailed  his  mite  of  a  yacht, 
across  the  Atlantic  in  mid-winter,  and  who. sailed  in. ber 
to  sink  or  Swim  with  the  men  who  believed  in  him.-       .      . 

*  R.  H.  Dana. 
17 — 16 
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And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  animated  by  your 
co^di^,l  acquiescence,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  assure  our 
brothers  from  a  distance  that  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  can  be  received  cm  their  return  home 
will  find  a  ready  echo  in  every  corner  of  England — and 
further,  that  nOne  of  their  immediate  countrymen — I 
use  the  qualifying  term  immediate,  for  we  are,  as  our 
president  said,  fellow-countrymen,  thank  God— that  none 
of  their  compatriots  who  saw,  or  who  will  read  of,  what 
they  did  in  this  great  race,  can  be  more  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  their  indomitable  courage  and  their  high 
'deserts' that!  are  their  rivals  atid  their  hosts  to-night. 
Gentlemen;  I  beg  to  propose  to  you  to  drink  the  crews 
of  Harvard  and  Oxford  tjniversity,  and  I  beg  to  couple 
with  that  toast  the  names  of  Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr.  Willan. 

XXXI. 

Birmingham,  September  27,  1869. 

[InaugiinEtl  Addreias  on  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Session  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 

One  fKo  was  present  during  the  delivery  of  the  following  speech 
informs  the  editor  that  "no  note  of  any  kind  was  referred  to  by- 
Mr.'  Dickens — except  the  quotation  from  Sydney  Smith.  The 
address,  evidently  carefully  prepared,  was  delivered  without  a 
single  pause,  in  Mr.  Dickens's  best  manner,  and  was  a  very  great 
success."] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — ^We  often  hear  of  our  com- 
mon country  that  it  is  an  over-populated  one,  that  it  is 
an  ovei^paluperised  one,  that  it  is  an  over-colonising  one, 
and  that  it  is  an  over-taxed  one,  Now  I,  entertain,  espe- 
cially of  late  times,  the  heretical  belief  that  it  is  an  over- 
talked  one,  and  that  there  is  a  deal  of  public  speech- 
making  going  about  in  various  directions  which  might 
be  advantageously  dispensed  with.  If  I  were  free  to  act 
upon  this  conviction,  as  president  for  the  time  bring  of  the 
great  institution  feo  numerously  represented  here,  I  should 
immediately  and  at  once  subside  into  a  golden  silence, 
which  would  be  of  a  highly  edifying,  because  of  a  very 
exemplary  chatacter.  But  I  happen  to  be  the  insti- 
tution's wtlling  servant,  not  its  imperious  master,  and  it 
exacts  tribute  of  mere  silver  or  copper  speech — not  to 
say  brazen — from  whomsoever  it  exalts  to  my  high  office. 
Some  African  tribes — not  to  draw  the  comparison  dis- 
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respectfully — some  savage  African  tribes,  when  they  make 
a  king  require  him  perhaps  to  achieve  an  exhausting 
foot-race  under  the  stimulus  of  considerable  popular  prod- 
ding and  goading,  or  perhaps  to  be  severely  and  experi- 
mentally knocked  about  the  head  by  his  Privy  Council, 
or  perhaps  to  be  dipped  in  a  river  full  of  crocodiles,  or 
perhaps  to  drink  immense  quantities  of  something  nasty 
out  of  a  calabash — at  all  events  to  undergo  some  purifying 
ordeal  in  presence  of  his  admiring  subjects. 

I  must  confess  that  I  became  rather  alarmed  when  I 
was  duly  warned  by  your  constituted  authorities  that 
whatever  I  might  happen  to  say  here  to-night  would  be 
termed  an  inaugural  address  on  the  entrance  upon  a  new 
term  of  study  by  the  members  of  your  various  classes; 
for,  besides  that  the  phrase  is  something  high-sounding 
for  my  taste,  I  avow  that  I  do  look  forward  to  that  blessed 
time  when  every  man  shall  inaugurate  his  own  work  for 
himself,  and  do  it.  I  believe  that  we  shall  then  have  in- 
augurated a  new  era  indeed,  and  one  in  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  will  become  a  fulfilled  prophecy  upon  [this  earth. 
Remembering,  however,  that  you  may  call  anything  by  any 
name  without  in  the  least  changing  its  nature — bethink- 
ing myself  that  you  may,  if  you  be  so  minded,  call  a  butter- 
fly a  buffalo,  without  advancing  a  hair^s  breadth  towards 
making  it  one — I  became  composed  in  my  mind,  and 
resolved  to  stick  to  the  very  homely  intention  I  had  pre- 
viously formed.  This  was  merely  to  tell  you,  the  members, 
students,  and  friends  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute — firstly,  what  you  cannot  possibly  want  to  know, 
(this  is  a  very  popular  oratorical  theme) ;  secondly,  what 
your  institution  has  done;  and,  thirdly,  what,  in  the  poor 
opinion  of  its  president  for  the  time  being,  remains  for 
it  to  do  and  not  to  do. 

Now,  first,  as  to  what  you  cannot  possibly  want  to 
know.  You  cannot  need  from  me  any  oratorical  decla- 
mation concerning  the  abstract  advantages  of  knowledge 
or  the  beauties  of  self-improvement.  If  you  had  any 
such'  requirement  you  would  not  be  here.  I  conceive 
that  you  are  here  because  you  have  become  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  such  principles,  either  in  your  own  per- 
sons or  in  the  persons  of  some  striving  fellow-creatures, 
on  whom  you  have  looked  with  interest  and  sympathy. 
I  conceive  that  you  aj-e  here  because  you  feel  the  welfare 
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of  the  great  chiefly  ttdult  educational  establishment, whose 
doors  stand  really  open  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  to  be  inseparable  from  the  best  welfare  of  your 
great  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Nay,  if  I  take  a  much 
\iHder  range  than  that,  and  «ay  that  we  all — every  one 
of  us  here — -perfectly  wdl  know  that  the  benefits  of  such 
an  establishment  must  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  midljanid  GOunty--*its  fires  and  smoke — and  must  com- 
prehend, in  some  isort,  the  whole  community,  I  do  not 
strain  the  truth.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in 
his  "Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  that  a  mere  spoken 
woi*(i — a  single  articulated  syllable  thrown  into  the  air — 
may  go  on  reverberatimg  through  illimitable  space  for 
ever  and  for  ever,  seeing  that  there  is  no  rim  against 
which  it  can  strike — ^no  boundary  at  which  it  can  possibly 
arrive.'  Similarly  it  may  be  said — ^not  as  an  ingenious 
speculation^  but  as  a. steadfast  a^d  absolute  fact — that 
human  calculation  cannot  limit  the  influence  of  one  atom 
of  wholesome .  knowledge  patiently  acquired,  modestly 
possessed, '  and  faithfully  used. 

As  the  astronomers  tell  us  that  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  in  the  universe  innumerable  solar  systems  besides  ours, 
to  each  oi  which  myriads  of  utterly  unknown  and  unseen 
stars  belong,  so  it  is  certain  that  every  man,  however 
obscure j  however  far  removed,  from  the  general  recog- 
nition, is  one  of  a  group  of  men  impressible  for  good,  and 
impi-essible  for  evily  and  that  it  is  in  the  eteri;ial  nature  of 
things  that  he  cannot  reaiUy  improve  himself  without  in 
some:  degree  improving  other  men.  And  observe  this 
is  especially  the  case  when  he  has  improved  himself  in 
the 'teeth  of  adverse  circumstances,  aa  in  a  maturity 
succeeding  to  a  neglected  or  an  ill-taught  youth,  in  the 
few  daily  hours  remaining  to  him  ^,fter  ten  or  twelve 
hours'  labour,  in  the  few  pauses  and  intervals  of  a  life 
of  toil;  for  then  his  fellows. and  companions  have  assur- 
ance that  he  can  have  known  no  favouring  conditions,  and 
that  they  can  do  what  he  has  done,  in  wresting  some  en- 
lightcwmeht  and  self-respect  from  what  Lord  Lytton  finely 
calls: 

'     '     Those  twin  gaolers  (rf  the  daring  heart, 
tow  birth  and  iron  fortune. 

As  ytm  have  proved  these  truths  in  your  own  experience 
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or  in  your  own  observation,  and  as  it  may  be  safely  ^as- 
sumed that  there  can  be  very  few  persons  in  Birmingham, 
of  all  places  under  heaven,  who  would  contest  the  position 
that  the  more  cultivated  the  employed  the  bett^  for  the 
employer,  and  the  more  cultivated  the  employer  the  bet- 
ter for  the  employed;  therefore,  my  references  to  what 
you  do  not  want  to  know  shall  here  cease  and  determine:. 
Next,  with  reference  to  what  your  institution  hJas  done  ; 
on  my  summary,  which  shall  be  as  concise  and  as  correct 
as  my  information  and  my  remembrance  of  it  may  render 
possible,  I  desire  to  lay  emphatic  stress.  Your  institution', 
sixteen  years  old,  and  in  which  masters  and  workmen 
study  together,  has  outgrown  the  ample  edifice  in  which 
it  receives  2,500  or  2,600  members  and  students.  It  is 
a  most  cheering  sign  of  its  vigorous  vitality  that  of  its 
industrial  students  almost  half  are  artisans  in  the  receipt 
of  weekly  wages.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  400 
others  are  clerks,  apprentices,  tradesmen,  or  tradesmenfs 
sons.  I  note  with  particular  pleasure  the  adherence  of 
a  goodly  number  of  the  gentler  sex,  without  whom  no 
institution  whatever  can  truly  claim  to  be  either  a  civilisr 
ing  or  a  civilised  one.  The  increased  attendance  at  your 
educational  classes  is  always  greatest  on  the  part  of  the 
artisans— the  class  within  my  experience  the  least  reached 
in  any  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  and  whose  name  is 
the  oftenest  and  the  most  constantly  taken  in  vain.  Biit 
it  is  specially  reached  here,  not  improbably  because  it 
is,  as  it  should  be,  specially  addressed  in  the  foundation 
of  the  industrial  department,  in  thfe  allotment  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  society's  affairs,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
what  are  called  its  penny  classes — a  bold,  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  a  triumphantly  successful  experiment,  which  ena- 
bles the  artisan  to  obtain  sound  evening  instruction  in 
subjects  directly  bearing  upon  his  daily  usefulness  or  oul 
his  daily  happiness,  as  arithmetic  (elementary  and  ad- 
vanced), chemistry,  physical  geography,  and  singing,  on 
payment  of  the  astoundingly  low  fee  of  a  single  penny 
every  time  he  attends  the  class.  I  beg  emphatically  to 
say  that  I  look  upon  this  as  (me  of  the  most  remarkable 
schemes  ever  devised  for  the  educational  behoof  of  the 
artisan,  and  if  your  institution  had  done  nothing  else  in 
all  its  life,  I  would  take  my  stand  by  it  on  its  having  done 
this.  ;  ».  \i 
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Apart,  however,  from  its  industrial  department,  it  has 
its  general  department,  offering  all  the  advantages  of  a 
first*elass  literary  institution.  It  has  its  reading-rooms, 
its  library,  its  chemical  laboratory,  its  museum,  its  art 
department,  its  lecture  hall,  and  its  long  list  of  lectures 
on  subjects  of  various  and  comprehensive  interest,  de- 
livered by  lecturers  of  the  highest  qualifications.  Very 
well.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  practical  results 
of  all  these  appliances?  Now,  let  us  suppose  a  few.  Sup- 
pose that  your  institution  should  have  educated  those 
who  are  now  its  teachers.  That  would  be  a  very  remark- 
able fact.  Supposing,  besides,  it  should,  so  to  speak, 
have  educated  education  all  around  it,  by  sending  forth 
numerous  and  efficient  teaehers  into  many  and  divers 
schools.  Suppose  the  young  student,  reared  exclusively 
in  its  laboratory,  should  be  presently  snapped  up  for  the 
laboratory  of  the  great  and  famous  hospitals.  Suppose 
that  in  nine  years  its  industrial  students  sho«ild  have 
carried  off  a  round  dozen  of  th6  much  competed  for  prizes 
awarded  by  thie  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Qovemment  de- 
partment, besides  two  loeal  prizes  originating  in  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  Birmingham  man.  Suppose  that  the  Town 
Council,  having  it  in  trust  to  find  an  artisan  well  fit  to 
receive  the  Whitworth  prizes,  should  find  him  here.  Sup- 
pose that  ojie  of  the  industrial  students  should  turn  his 
chemical  studies  to  the  practical  account  of  extracting 
gold  from  waste  colour  water,  and-  of  taking  it  into  custody, 
in  the  very  act  of  running  away  with  hundreds  of  pounds 
down  the  town  drains. '  Suppose  another  should  perceive 
in  his  books,  in  his  studious  evenings,  what  was  amiss 
with  his  miaster's  until  then  inscrutabfy  defective  furnace, 
and  should  go-  straight — to  the  great  annual  saving  of 
that  master — and  put  it  right.  Supposing  another  should 
puzzle  out  the  means,  until  then  quite  unknown  in  England, 
of  making  a  certain  description  of  coloured  glass.  Sup- 
posing another  should  qualify  himself  to  vanquish  one  by 
one,  as  they  daily  arise,  all  the  little  difficulties 'incidental 
to  his  calling  as  an  electro-plater,  and  should  be  applied 
to  by  his  companions  in  the  shop  in  all  em^gencies  under 
the  name  of  the  ''  Encyclopaedia.''  Suppose  a  long  pro- 
cession of  such  cases,  and  then  consider  that  these  are 
not'  suppositions  at  all,  but  are  plain,  unvarnished  facts, 
culminating  in  the  one  special  and  significant  fact  that, 
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with  a  single  aolitary  exception,  every  one  of  the  institu-n 
tion's  industml  students  who  have  taken  its  prizes  within 
ten  years  have  mnce  climbed  to  higher  situations  in  their 
way  of  life. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  institution  encourages  the 
artisantto  think,  and  so,  for  instance,  to  rise  superior  to  the 
little  shackling  prejudices  arid  observances  perchance  ex- 
isting in  his  trade  when  they  will  not  bear  the  test  of  in- 
quiry, that  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  encourages  him  to  feel..  There  is  a  certain  tone  of  mod- 
est manliness  penrading  all  the  little  facts  which  I  have 
looked  through  which  I  found  remarkably  impressive. 
The  decided  objection  om. the  part  of  industrial  students 
to  attend  classes  in  their  working  clothes,  breathes  this 
tone>  as  being  a  graceful  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
indeipendent  recognition  of  the  place  and  of  one  another. 
And  this  tone  is?  admirably  illustrated  in  a  different  way, 
in  the  case  pf  a  poor  bricklayer,  who,  being  in  temporary 
reverses  through  the  illness  of  his  family,  and  having  eon-! 
sequently  been  obliged  to  part  with  his  best  clothes,  and 
being  therefore  missed  from  his  classes,  in  which  herhad 
been  noticed  as  a  v^  hard  -worker,  was  p^*3uaded  to 
attend  them  in  his  working  clothes.  He  replied,  "No,  it 
was  not  possible.  It  must  not  be  thought  of.  It  must 
not  come  into  question  for  a  moment..  It  would  be  supn 
posed,  or  it  might  be  thought,  that  he  did  it  to  attract 
attention."  And  the  same  man  being  offered  by  one  of 
the  officers  a  loan  of  money  to  enable  him  to  rehabilitate 
his  appearance,  positively  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that 
he  came  to  the  institutioi^  to  learn  a|nd  to  know  better 
how  to  help  himself,  not  otherwise,  to  ask  help,*  or  to  re^ 
ceive  help  from  any  man.  Now,  I  am  justified  in*  calliiig 
this  the  tone  of  the  institution,  because  it  is  no  isoliated ' 
instance,  but  is  a  fair  and  honourable  sample  erf  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  and  as  such  I  put  it  at  the  conclusion-*^' 
though  last  certainly  not  lea8t-*^f  my  references  to  what 
your  institution  has  indubitably' done.. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  come  at  length  to  what,  in 
the  humble  opinion  of  the  evanescent  officer  before  you,  re- 
mains for  the  institution  to  do*  and  not;  toj  do .  As  Mr.  Cariy  le  ■ 
has  it  towards  the  closing  pages  of  his  grand  history  of  the 
French  Revolution^  "This  we  are  now  with  due  brevity 
to  glance  at;  and  then  courage,  oh  listener)  I  see  land!  •■. 
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I  eamestlj^  hope — and  I  firmly  believe — ^that  your  insti- 
totion  will  do  h^i^eforth  as  it  has  done  hitherto;  it  can 
hardly  do  better.  I  hope  and  believe  ttiat  it  will  know 
among  its  members  no  distinction  of  persons,  creed,  or 
party,  but  that  it  will  oonserve  its'i^ace  of  assemblage  as 
a  high,  pure  ground,  on  which  all  such  considerations  shall 
mevge  into  the  one  universal,  heaven-sent  ^ispiration  of  the 
hunian  soul  to  be  wiser  and  bett^.  I  h^pe  and  believe 
that  it  will  always  be  expansive  and  elastic;  for  ever  seek- 
ing to  devise  new  means  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  its 
members^  of  attracting  to  itself  the  confidence  of  still 
greater  '^aad  greater  numibeis,  and  never  evincing  any 
more  disposition  to  stand  still  than  time  does,  or  life  does, 
or  the  seasonj^  do.  And  above  all  liiings,  I  hope,  and  I 
fed  confident :  from  its  antecedents,  that  it  will  never 
alioiw*  any  consideration  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  induce 
it  to  patronise  or  to  be  pa/tronised,  for,  I  verily  believe 
that  the  bestowal  and  receipt  iotf  patronage  in  such  wise 
has  been  a  dtirse  in  E^glamd,  and  that  it  has  done  more 
to  preveht  really  good  objectSi  and  to  lower  really  high 
chaioaotier,  than  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  narrowest;  antag- 
onism could  have  effectied  in  twice  the  time. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  walls  oi  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland'  Institute  will  ever  tremble  responsive  to  the  croak- 
ings  of  the  I  timid  opponents  of  intellectual  progress;  but 
in  this  connection  generally  I  eanxKot  forbear  from  offering 
a  remark  which  is  much  upon  my  mind.  It  is  commonly 
assumed-T-muoh  too  commonly — ^that  this  age  is.  a  mate- 
rial age,  and  that  a  material  age  is  an  irreligious 
age.  I  have!  been  pained  late^>  to  see  this  assumption 
repea^ted  incettain  influential:  quarters  for  which  I  have 
a  high  respect,  and  .desit*e  to  have  a  higher;  I  am  afraid 
that  by  dint  of  constantly  being  reiterated,  and  reiterated 
without  protest,  this  assumption-r-which  I  take  leave 
altogether  to  deny — may « 1^ .  accepted  by  the  more  un- 
thinking par*  of  the  public  as  unquestionably  true;  just 
as  caricaturists  and  painters  professedly  making  a  portrait 
of  some  public  man,  whichi  was  not  in  the  least  like  him 
to  begin  with,  have  gone  on  repeating  and  repeating  it 
untiS  the  i  public  came  to  beheve  that  it  must  be  exactly 
like  him,  simply  because  it  was  like  itself,  iand  really  have 
at  last,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  grown  almost  disposed  to 
recent  upon  him  their  tardy  disco ver3^-hreally  to. resent 
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upon  him  their  late  discovery — that  he  was  not  hke  it. 
I  confess,  standing  here  in  this  responsible  situation,  that 
I  do  not  understand  this  much-used  and  much-abused 
phrase— the  "material  age."  I  cannot  comprehend — if 
anybody  can  I  very  much  doubt — its  logical  signification. 
For  instance,  has  electricity  become  more  material  in 
the  mind  of  any  sane  or  moderately  insane  man,  woman, 
or  child,  because  of  the  discoveiy  that  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  it  could  be  made  available  for  the  service 
and  use  of  man  to  an  immeasurably  greater  extent  than 
for  his  destruction?  Do  I  make  a  more  material  journey 
to  the  bed-side  of  my  dying  parent  or  my 'dying  child 
when  I  travel  there  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
than  when  I  travel  thither  at  the  rate  of  six?  Rather,  in 
the  swiftest  case,  does  not  my  agonised  heart  become 
overfraught  with  gratitude  to  that  Supreme  Beneficence 
from  whom  alone  could  have  proceeded  the  wonderful 
means  of  shortening  my  suspense?  What  is  the  materi- 
ality of  the  cable  or  the  wire  compared  with  the  materiaUty 
of  the  spark?  What  is  the  materiality  of  certain  chemical 
substances  that  we  can  weigh  or  measure,  imprison  or 
release,  compared  wdth  the  materiality  of  their  appointed 
affinities  and  repulsions  presented  to  them  from  the  in- 
stant of  their  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment?  When  did 
this  so-called  material  age  begin?  With  the  use  of  cloth- 
ing; with  the  discovery  of  the  compass;  with  the  invention  • 
of  the  art  of  printing?  Surely,  it  has  been  a  long  time 
about;  and  which  is  the  more  material  object,  the  farthing 
tallow  candle  that  will  not  give  me  light,  or  that  flame 
of  gas  which  will? 

No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  be  discouraged 
or  deceived  by  any  fine,  vapid,  empty  words.  The  true 
material  age  is  the  stupid  Chinese  age,  in  which  no  new  or 
grand  revelations  of  nature  are  granted,  because  they  are 
ignorantly  and  insolently  repelled,  instead  of  being  dili- 
gently and  humbly  sought.  The  difference  between  the 
ancient  fiction  of  the  mad  braggart  defying  the  lightning 
and  the  modern  historical  picture  of  Franklin  "drawing 
it  towards  his  kite,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  pro- 
foundly study  that  which  was  set  before  him  to  be  studied 
(or  it  would  not  have  been  there),  happily  exprfessP'  ' 
niind  the  distinction  between  the  much-malignec' 
sages — material  in  one  sense,  I  suppose;  but  i 
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v^ry  immaterial  sages — of  theCdestiai  Empire  school. 
Consider  whether  it  is  likely  or  unlikely,  natural  or  un- 
natural, reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that  I,  a  being  capa- 
ble of  thought,  and  finding  myself  surrounded  by  such 
discovered  wonders  on  every  hand,. should  pometimes  ask 
myself  the  question-^-should  put  to  myself  the  solemn 
consideration — can  these  things  be  among  those  things 
which  might  have  been  disclosed  by  divine  lips  nigh  upon 
two  thousand  years  ago,  but  that  the  people  of  that 
time  could  not  bear  them?  And  whether  this  be  so  or  no, 
if  I  am  so  surrounded  on  every  hand,  is  not  my  moral 
responsibility  tremendously  increased  thereby,  and  with 
it  my  intellj^gence  and  submission  as  a  child  of  Adam  and 
of  the  dust,  before  that  Shining  Soip'ce  which  equally 
of  all  that  is  granted  and  all  that  is  withheld, holds, in 
His  mighty  hands  the  unapproachable  mysteries  of  life 
and  death? 

Tp  the  students  of  your  industrial  classes  generally  I 
have  had  it  in  my  mind,  first,  to  commenid  the  short 
motto,  in  two.  words,  "Courage^Persevere."  This  is 
the  motto  of  a  friend  and  worker.  Not  because  the  eyes 
of  Europe  are  upon  them,  for  I  don't  in  the  least  believe 
it;  nor  because  the  eyes  of  even  En^and  are  upon  them, 
for  I  don't  in  the  least  believe  it;  not  because  their  doings 
will  be  proclaimed  with  blast  of. trumpet  at  street  cor- 
» ners,  for  no  such  musical  performances  will  take  place; 
not  because  self-improvement  is  at  all  certain  to  lead  to 
worldly  suocess,  but  simply  because  it  is  good  and  right 
of  itself,  and  because,  being  so,  it  does  assuredly  bring 
with  it  its  own  resources  and  its  own  rewards.  I  would 
further  commend  to  them  a  very  wise  and  witty  piece  of 
advice  on  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  which,  was 
given  naore  than  half  a  century  ago  by  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith— wisest  and  wittiest  of  the  friends^  have  lost. 
He  says — and  he  is  speaking,  you  will  please, understand, 
a^  I  speaki  to  a  school  of  volunteer  students — he  says: 
"There  is  a  piece  of  foppery  which  is  to  be  cautiously 
guarded  against,  the  foppery  of  universality,  of  knowing 
all.  sciences  and  excelling  in  all  arts — chemistry,  mathe- 
ma,tics,  ^rlgebra,  dancing,  history,  reasoning,  riding,  fenc- 
ing. Low  Putch,  High  Dutch,  and  natural  philosophy. 
In  short,  the  modern  precept  of  education  very  often 
iS;  'Take  the.  Admirable  Crichton  for  your  model,  I  would 
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have  you  ignorant  of  nothing/  Now,"  says  he,  "my 
advice,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  have  the  courage  >  tp  ibe 
ignorant  of  a  great  number  of  things,  in  ordei:  .that  ypu 
may  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  ignorant  of  everything." 

To  this  I  would  superadd  a  little  truth,  whieh  holds  eqtiaK^  i 
ly  good  of  my  own  life  and  the  life  of  every  eminent  m^n  I 
have  ever  known.  The  one  serviceable,  saf e^  ceirtajin,.remu- 
nerative,  attainable  quality  in  every  study  and  in  every 
pursuit  is  the  quality  of  attention.  My  own,  invention 
or  imagination,  such  as  it  is,  I  can  most  truthfully  assure . 
you,  would  never  have  served  me  as  it  has,  but  for  the 
habit  of  commonplace,  humble,  patient,  daily,  toiling, 
drudging  attention.  Genius,  vivacity,  quickn^s  of  penr 
etration,  briUiancy  in  association  of  ideas — such  mental 
qualities,  like  the  qualities  of  the  apparition  of  the  exter- 
nally armed  head  in  "Macbeth/'  will  not  he  commanded; 
but  attention  after  due  term  of  submissive  service  always 
will.  Like  certain  plants  which  the  poorest  peasant  may 
grow  in  the  poorest  soil,  it  can  be  cultivated  by  any  one, 
and  it  is  certain  in  its  own  good  season  to  bring, forth 
flowers  and  fruit.  I  can  most  truthfully  assure  you,  by 
the  bye,  that  this  eulogium  on  «,ttention  is  so  far  quite 
disinterested  on  my  part  as  that  it  has  not  the  least 
reference  whatever  to  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
honoured  me.   '      .  ' 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  cannot' 
but  reflect  how  often  you  have  probably  heard  within 
these  walls  one  of, the  foremost  men,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best  speakers,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  England. 
I  could  not  say  to  myself  when  I  began  just  now,  in 
Shakespeare's  line — 

I  will  be  BRiQHT  and  shining  gold*— 

but  I  could  say  to  myself,  and  I  did  say  to  myself,  "  I 
will  be  as  natural  and  easy  as  I  possibly  can,''- because  my 
heart  has  all  been  in  my  subject,  and  I  bear  an  old  love 
towards  Birmingham  and  Birmingham  men.  I  have  said 
that  I  bear  an  old  love  towards. Birmingham  and  Birming- 
ham men;  let  me  amend  a  small  omission,  and  add  "and 
Birmingham  women.-'  This  ring  I  wear  on  my  finger 
now  ist  an  old  Birmingham  gift,  and  if  by  rubbing  it  I 
could  raise  the  spirit  that  was  obedient  to  Aladdin's  ring, 
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I  heartily  assure  you  that  my  first  instruction  to  that 
genius  on  the  spot  should  be  to  place  himself  at  Birming- 
ham's disposal  in  the  best  of  causes. 

[In  Qpkaowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

Ladiels  and  gentlemen,  as  I  hope  it  is  more  than  possi- 
ble that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again 
before  Christmas  is  out,  and  shall  have  the  great  interest  of 
seeing  the  faces  and  touching  the  hands  of  the  successful 
competitors  ih  your  lists,  I  will  not  cast  upon  that  antici- 
pated meeting  the  terrible  foreshadowing  of  dread  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  a  second  speech.  I  thank 
you  most  heartily  and  I  most  sincerely  and  fervently  say 
to  you,  '''Good  night,  and  God  bless  you.''  In  reference 
to  the  appropriate  and  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Dixon, 
I  will  now  dischargiB  my  conscience  of  my  political  creed, 
which  is  contained  in  two  articles,  and  has  no  reference 
to  any  party  or  persons.  My  faith  in  the  people  govierning 
is,  on  the  whole,  infinitesimal ;  my  faith  in  the  People 
governed  m,  oil  the  whole,  illimitable. 


XXXII. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  DINNER. 

••■■•.  i      ...        .  •  1    '   .    .   ' 

London,  May  2,  1870. 

[On  the  otcasioh  of  the  Second  Exhibition  Of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  their  Tiew  galleries  in  Piccadillv,  the  President,  Sir  F.  Grant, 
.an^  the  Council  gave  their  usual  inaugurative  banquet,  and  a 
very  distinguished  company  was  present.  The  dinner  took 
place  in  the  Targe  central  room,  and  covers  were  laid  for  200  quests. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  acknowledged  the  toagt  of  his  health  and 
that  of  the  Princess,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  responded  to  the 
toast  of  the  army,  Mr.  Childers  to  the  navy.  Lord  Elcho  to  the 
volunteers,  Mr.  Motley  to  "The  Prosperity  of  the  United  States/' 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  **Her  Majiesty's  Ministers,"  the  Archbishop  o* 
Ybrk  to  "The  Guests,"  and  Mrl' Dickens  to  "Literature."  The 
.  last  toast  having  b^en  prop<»ed  in  a  highly  eulogistic  speech,  Mr. 
Dickens  responded:]  ,. 

M'K;  PllESlDENT,  YOUR   RoYAL   HIGHNESSES,  MY  LoRDS 

AND  Gentlemen — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  toast  with 
which  you  have  done  me  the  great  honour  of  associating 
riiy  name.  I  beg  to  acknowledge  it  on  behalf  of  the 
brotherhood  of  literature,  present  and  absent,  not  for- 
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getting  an  illustrious  wanderer  from  the  fold,  whose  tardy 
return  to  it  we  all  hail  with  delight,  and  who  now,  sits— ^ 
or  lately  did  sit— within  a  few  chairs  of  or  on  your  left 
hand.  I  hope  I  may  alsa  claim  to  acknowledge  the  toast 
on  behalf  of  the  sisterhood  of  literature  also,  although  tha* 
"better  half  of  human  nature,"  to  which  Mr:  Gladstone 
rendered  his  graceful  tribute,  is  unworthily  represented 
here,  hi  the  present  state  of  its  rights  and  wrongs,  by  the 
devouring  monster,  man.    '  .      .  > 

'  All  the  arts,  and  many  of  the  sciences>  bear  witness 
that  women,  even  in  their  present  oppressed  o^mditicm,  text 
attain  to  quite  as  great' distinction,  ahd  can  win  quite  ks 
lofty  names  as  men.  Their  emancipation  (as  I  am  given 
to  understand)  drawing  very  near,  thea^e  is  no  saying  how' 
so6n  they  may  "push  us  from  Our  stools'*  at  thes^  tfe^bles, 
or  how  soon  our  better  half  of  human  nature,  standing  in 
this  place  of  mine,  may  eloquently  depreciate  mankind, 
addressing  another  better  half  of  human  nature  sitting  • 
in  the  president's  chair. 

The  literary  visitors  of  the*  R^al  Academy  to-night' 
desire  me  to  congratulate  their  hosts  on  a  Very  interesting 
exhibition,  in  which  risen  excellence  supreriiely  'asserts 
itself,  and  from  which  promise  of  a  brilliaiit  succession 
in  time  to  come  is  not  wanting.  They  naturally  see  with 
especial  interest  the  writings  and  persons  of  great  mfen— 
historians,  philosophers,  poets,  and  novelists,  vividly 
illustrated  around  them  here.  And  they  hope  that  they 
may  modestly  claim  to  have  rendered  some  little  assist- 
ance towards  the  production  of  many  of  the  pictures  in 
this  magnificetit  gallery.  For  without  thte  patient  labours 
of  some  among  them  unhistoric  history  might  have  long 
survived  in  this  place,  and  but  for  the  researches  and 
wandering  of  others  among  them,  the  most  preposterous 
countries,  the  most  impossible  peoples,  and  the  absurdest 
superstitions,  manners,  and  customs,  might  have  usurped 
the  place  of  truth  upon  these  walls.  Nay,  there  is  no 
knowing.  Sir  Francis  Grant,  what  unlike  portraits  you 
yourself  might  have  painted  if  you  had  been  left,  with 
your  sisters,  to  idle  pens,  unchecked  reckless  rumours, 
and  undenounced  lying  malevolence. 

I  cannot  forbear,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  adverting 
to  a  sad  theme  (the  recent  death  of  Daniel  Maclise)  to 
which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  made 
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allusion^  and  to  which  the  president  referred  with  the  elo- 
quence pt  genuine  feeling.  Since  I  fiist  entered  the  public 
lists,  a  very  young  man  indeed,  it  has  been  my  coristant 
fortune  to  number  amongst  my  nearest  and  dearest 
friends  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  who  have  been  its 
grace  and  •  pride*  They  have  so  dropped  from  my  side 
one  by  one,  that  I  alreiady  begin  to  feel  like  the  Spanish 
monk  of  whom  Wilkie  tells,  who  had  grown  to  believe 
that  the  only  realities  around  him  were  the  jrictures  which 
he  loved,  and  that  all  the  moving  life  he  saw,  or  ever  had 
seen,  was  a  shadow  and  a  dream. 

For  many  years  I  was  one  of  the  two  most  intimate 
friends .  and  most  constant  companions  of  the  late  Mr. 
MacUse.  Of  his  genius  in  his  chosen  art  I  will  venture  to 
say  nothing  here,  but  of  his  prodigious  fertility  of  mind  and 
wonderful  wealth  of  intellect  I  may  confidently  assert  that 
they  would  have  made  him,  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  at 
least  as  great  a  writer  as  he  was  a  painter.  The  gentlest 
and  most  modest  of  men,  the  freshest  as  to  bis  generous  ap- 
preciation of  young  aspir^.nts,  and  the  frankest  and  lar- 
gest^hearted  as  to  his.  peers,  incapable  of  a  sordid  or  ignoble 
thought,  gallantly  sustaining  the  true  dignity  of  his  voca- 
tion, without  one  ^ain  of.  self-ambition,  wholesomely 
natural  at  the  last  as  at  the  fir^t, ''  in  wit  a  man,  simplicity 
a  chUd,"  no  artist,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  I  make 
bold  to,  say,  ever  went  to  hi»  rest  leaving  a  golden  mengipry 
mone  pure  from  dross,  or  having  himself  devoted  with  a 
truer  chivalry  to  the  art  goddess  whon*:  he  worshipped. 

.  [These  were  the  last  pubUc  ^ords  of  Charles  Dickens.] 
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THE  VILLAGE  COQUETTES 
A  COMIC  OPERA  IN  TWO  ACTS 

(Music  by  John  Hullah) 
[1836] 
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DEDICATION 

To  J.  P.  HARLEY,  ESQ. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

My  dramatic  bantlings  are  lio  sooner  bom,  than  you 
father  them.  You  have  made  my  "Strange  Gentleman'* 
exclusively  your  own;  you  have  adopted  Martin  Stokes 
with  equal  readiness;  and  you  still  profess  your  willing- 
ness to  do  the  same  kind  office  for  all  future  scions  of  the 
same  stock. 

I  dedicate  to  you  the  first  play  I  ever  published;  and 
you  made  for  me  the  first  play  I  ever  produced — the 
balance  is  in  your  favour,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  remain  so 

That  you  may  long  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the 
public,  and  long  be  spared  to  shed  a  lustre^  by  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  your  private  life,  on  the  profession  which 
for  many  years  you  have  done  so  much  to  uphold,  is  the 
sincere  and  earnest  wish  of,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 
December  15th,  1836. 
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PREFACE. 


"Either  the  tloAiurkliit  G4rkl^hiein  ii^'in  the  right,  or 
he  is  not,"  is  ^  phrase  in  y.ery  common  use  within  the  walls 
of  Pariiament.  This  drama  may  have  a  plot,  or  it  may 
not;  aild  the  songs  may  be  poetry,  or  they  may  not p  and 
the  whole  aflfair,  from  beginning  to  etid,  may  be>  great 
nonsense,  or  it'inay  not,  just  as  the  honourable  gentleman' 
or  lady  who  reads  it  may  happen  to  think.  So,  retaining 
his  o^n  private  and  particular  opinion  upon  the  subject 
,^an  opinion  Which  he  formed  upwards  of  a  year  ago, 
svhen  he  "wrote  the  piece),  the  Author  leaves  evei*y  such 
gentleman  or  lady,  to  form  his  or  hers,  as  he  or  she  may 
think  proper,  without  saying  one  word  to  influence  or 
conciUate  them. 

All  he  wishes  to  say  is  this — ^That  he  hopes  Mr.  Braham, 
and  all  the  performers  who  assisted  in  the  representation 
of  this  opera,  will  accept  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  in- 
terest they  evinced  in  it,  from  its  very  first  rehearsal,  and 
for  their  zealous  eflForts  in  his  behalf— eflForts  which  have 
crowned  it  with  a  degree  of  success  far  exceeding  his  most 
sanguine  anticipations;  and  of  which  no  form  of  words 
could  speak  his  acknowledgment. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  libretto  of  an  opera  must 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  music;  and 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  or  reasonable  to  judge  it  by  those 
strict  rules  of  criticism  which  would  be  justly  applicable 
to  a  five-act  tragedy,  or  a  finished  comedy. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJ2. 

At  St.  James's  Theatre,  December  6, 1836. 


Squire  Norton Hr.  Bn 

The  Hok.  Sparxinb  Flam  (Ms  friend)  Mr.  Forester. 

Old  Benson  (a  amaU/armer)  Mr.  Strickland. 
Mr.  Martin  Stokes  (a  very  vtnaU  farmer  with 

a  very  large  circle  of  particular  friends)       .  Mr.  Harlet. 

George  Edmunds  (betrothed  to  Lucy)  .  Mr.  Bennett. 

Young  Benson Mr.  J.  Parrt. 

John  Maddox  (attached  to  Rose)     .         ,         .  Mr.  Gardner. 

LucT  Benson Misa  Rainforth. 

Rose  (her  cousin)  .....  Miss  J.  Smith. 

Time  occupied  in  Representation. — Two  houre  and  a  half, 

period. — the  autumn  op  1729. 

scene. — an  english  village. 


The  Paeaagee  marked  with  inverted  commas  were  omitted 
in  the  representation. 
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THE  VILLAGE  COQUETTES. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Rick-yard,  with  a  cart  laden  with  corn-sheaves. 
John  Maddox,  and  labourerSy  unloading  U.  Imjde- 
ments  of  husbandry,  ^te.,  lie  scattered  about,  A  gate  on 
one  side.  John  Maddox  is  in  the  cart,  and  dismounts 
at  the  conduMon  of  the  Chorus. 

^     Round.  , 

Hail  to  the  merry  Autumn  days,  when  yellow  cornfields 
shine, 

Far  brighter  than  the  costly  cup  that  holds  the  mon- 
arch's wine! 

Hail  to  the  merry  harvest  time,  the  gayest  of  the  year, 

The  time  of  rich  and  bounteous  crops,  rejoicing,  and 
good  cheer! 

'Tis  pleasant  on  a  fine  Spring  mom  to  see  the  buds 

expand, 
Tis  pleasant  in  the  Summer  time  to  view  the  teeming 

land; 
Tis  pleasant  on  a  Winter's  night  to  crouch  around  the 

blaze — 
But  what  are  joys  like*  these,  my  boys,  to  Autumn's 

merry  days! 

Then  hail  to  merry  Autumn  days,  when  yellow  corn- 
fields shine, 

Far  brighter  than  the  costly  cup  that  holds  the  mon- 
arch's wine! 

And  hail  to  merry  harvest  time,  the  gayest  of  the  year, 

The  time  of  rich  and  bounteous  crops,  rejoicing,  and 
good  cheer! 

141 
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John.  Well  done,  my  lads;  a  good  day's  work,  and  a 
warm  one.  Here,  Tom  {to  ViMager),  run  into  the  house, 
and  ask  Miss  Rose  to  send  out  some  beer  for  the  men, 
and  a  jug  for  Master  Maddox;  and  d'ye  hear,  Tom,  tell 
Miss  Rose  it's  a  fine  evening,  and  that  if  she'll  step  out 
hers^l^  it'll  Wo!  hergpod,  arfc^  i(/ mf  ^(JfmV9\il^fhsir- 
gain. .  {EJxit  Villager.)  That^s  right,  my  lads,  stow  tnese 
sheaves  away,  before  the-sun-geee  down.  Let's  begin 
fresh  in  the  morning,  without  any  leavings  of  to-day. 
By  this  time  to-morrowithp  test  load  will  have  been  car- 
ried, and  then  for  our  harvest-home! 

ViLi«idQ£B8.  Hurrah!    Hurrah!  .,  ;       \   ,    . 

{First  four  lines  ^i  Round  re^peoMi) 

Enter  MAHTm  Btojueb)  ['     ' 

Martin.  Very  good!  very  gooci^  \in4ee4! — rajw^ys  sing 
while  you  work — capital  custom!  I  always  do  when  I 
work,  and  I  never  work  ,at  all  when  I  can  help  it — 
janother  capital  custom.  John,  ^  old  fello\y^,  how  are 
you? — ^give  lis  your  hand— hearty  squeeze— -good  shake 
— capital  cuistom  number  three.  Fine  dry  weather  .for 
the  harvest,  John".  'Talking  of  that,  Vm  dry  too:  ^ou 
alw;ays  give  away  plenty  of  beer,  here-capital  custom 
number  four.  Trouble  you  for  the  loan  of  that  can, 
John.  \       ' 

John  (taking  it  from  the  cart).  Here's  the  6an,'but  as  to 
there  l?eing  anything  good  in  it  it's  as  dry  as  the^weat.her, 
arid  as  empty  as  Jrou.  Hob!  hbo!  (Ww^irijgr  -  boikter- 
qusly,  is  sudderdy  checked  by  a  look  /^om  Martin): 

Martin.  Hallo,  John,  liallo!  I  have'  often  tUld  you 
before,  Mr.  Maddox,  that  I  don't  consider  y6u  in  a 
situaition  of  life  which  entitles  ^b\i  to  m'dke  jokes,*  far 
less  .to.  laugh  at  'em.  If  you  m.ust  make  a  joke,  dp  it 
solemnly,  and  respectfiilly.  *Tf  /  laugh;  that's  quite 
enough,  and  it  must  be  far  more  gratiifying'to  youi' 
jfeelings.than  any  contortions  pf  that  enormous  mo^ith 
of  yours.  .       '        , 

JoHUf.  Well,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  I  oughtn't  to  make 
joKes  till  I  arrive,  like  you,  at  the  dignity  of  a  i^tnall  piece 
of  giround  and  a  cottage;  but  I  must  laugh  at^  a  joke, 
sometimes.  ■    •    i;    !       ' 

Martin.  Must,  must  you! — Rath^f  presuming  f^lcmr, 
this  Maddox.     {Aside.) 
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JoHNi  Why^  when  you  make  one  of  them  rum  jpkes  of 
yourri — 'cod).  I  must  laugh  then! 

Martik*  Oh!  ab!  you  may  laugh  then,  John;  always 
laugh  at  my  jokes-r-caprtal  custom  nuinber  fi,ve;..no 
harm  in  that,  because  you  can't  help  it,  you  kno^. — 
Knowing  fellow,  though.     (Aside), 

John.  Remeiiibef  that  joke  about  the  old  cow,  as  you 
made  five  years  ago? — 'cod,  that  was  a  joke!  IIooI 
hool  hoo!44rI inever. shall* forget  thjat  jpke.  .  I  never  see 
a  cow,  *o  this  day,  without^ /laughing. 

Martin.  Ha!  haf  ha!  very  good,  very  good!— Devilish 
clevier  fdlow.this!  {Asvdei)  Well,  Jack,  ypu  behave 
yourself,  well;  all  tl^  evening,  and  perhaps  X  nxa,y  make 
:  that  (joke  again  before  the  day's  put. 

John.  Thank  'ee,  that's  very  kind. 

Martin.  Don't  mention  it,  don!t  mention  it;  but  I  sayi 
.  John,  I  called  to  speak. to  you  about  more  importaQt 
matters. — Something  wrong  here,  an't  tjheue?  (Myste- 
rioudy.)  -  ■     ■,        .  .      • 

John:  Wrong!  you're  always  fancying  something  wwng. 

Martin.  Eanoying-rr-come,.  I  like  .that.  I  ;3ay,  why  don't 
you  keep  your  harvestrjiome  at  home,  tp-mprrpw  night? 
Why  are  we  all  to  go  up  to  the  Squii:e's,  as  if  we  couldn't 
be  merry  in  Benson's  barn?  And  why  is  the  Squire 
always  coming  down  here,  looking  after^  son^e  peoplci 
and  cutting  out  oth^:,  people?— an't  that  wrong? 
Where's  Gedrge  Edmund^-dld  Benson's  so  fond  of, 
and  that  Lucy  uxm  fond  of  too,  once  upon  fit  time — eh? 
An?t  that. wrong?  Where's  your  sweetheart,  Rose?-r 
An/'t' her' walkings,  and  gigglings,  and  whimperings,  and 
simperings,  with  the.  Squire's  friend^  Mr.  Sparkins  Flam, 

'    the  talk,  of  the  whole  place?    Noithing  w»i;ong  there — 

'  :  eh?  (Maddox  goeB  up,)  Had  him  there;  I  knew  there 
was  something iworohg*  I'll  keep  a  sharp  ejre  upon  these 
doings,  for  I  don't  like  these  new-fangled  customs. 
It  was  all  very  well  in  the  old  time,  to.  see  the  gqui^^e'e 
father  ookhe  riding  amoi?.g:  tbie  people  on  bis  bay^cpb^ 
nodding  to  the  common  folks,,  shaking  hands  with  me, 
and  all  i that  soort'  of  thing;  but  when  you  johange.the 
oJd  country-gentleman  into  a  dashing  fop  from  London, 
and  the  steady  old  steward  into  Mr.  Sparkins. Flam,  the 
case  is  very  diflferent.  We  shall  see — ^but  if  I  naight 
tell  Miss  Luey  Benson,  a  bit:  of  my  nnndi  I  shopld.  Sjay^ 
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"Stick  to  an  independent  young  fellow,  like  George 
Edmunds,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  happier 
than  you  would  with  all  the  show  and  glitter  of  a 
squire's  lady."  And  I  should  say  to  Rose,  very  solemn, 
"Rose " 

Rose  enters  unperceived,  with  beer, 

"Rose " 

Rose  (starting).  Lord  bless  usi  What  a  hollow  voicel — 
Why,  it's  Mr.  Stokes! — What  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  him? 

Martin  (not  seeing  her).  Rose — ^if  you  would  be  happy 
and  Contented,  if  you  would  escape  destruction,  shield 
yourself  from  dangerous  peril,  and  save  yourself  from 
horrid  ruin  I — 

Rose.  What  dreadful  wordsl — 

Martin.  You  will  at  once,  and  without  delay,  bestow 
your  hand  on  John  Maddox;  or  if  you  would  aspire  to  a 
higher  rank  in  life,  and  a  loftier  station  in  society,  you 
will  cultivate  the  affections  of  Mr.  Stokes — ^Mr.  Martin 
Stokes — a  young  gentleman  of  great  mental  attrac- 
tions, and  very  considerable  personal  charms;  leaving 
the  false  and  fatal  Flam  to  the  ignominious  fate 
which 

Rose.  Why,  Mr.  Stokes. — 

Martin.  Ignominious  fate  which- 


Rose.  Dear,  he  must  be  in  a  fit  I  Mr.  Stokes! 
Martin.  Eh? — Ah!  Miss  Rose — It's  you,  is  it? 
Rose.  Me!    Yes,  and  here  have  I  been  waiting  all  this 

time,  while  you  were  talking  nonsense  to  yourself. 

Here,  I  have  brought  you  some  beer. 
Martin.  Oh!    Miss  Rose,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  you'll 

bring  us  to  our  bier,  instead  of  bringing  our  beer  to 

us.     (Looking  round.)     You  may  laugh,  if  you  want  to, 

very  touch,  John. 
John.  Hool  hool  hool 
RosEi  Be  quiet,  oaf!    And  pray,  sir  (to  Martin),  to 

what  may  your  most  humorous  observation  refer? 
Martin.  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Rose,  you  know  my  way — 

always  friendly — always  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  those 

I  like  b^t,  and  very  seldom  receiving  any  gratitude  in 

return. 
Rose.  I  know  you  very  seldom  deserve  any. 
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Martin.  Ah!  that's  exactly  my  meaning;  that's  the  way, 
you  see.  The  moment  I  begin  to  throw  out  a  hint  to 
one  of  my  dear  friends,  out  comes  some  unkind  and 
rude  remark.  But  I  bear  it  all  for  their  sakes.  I  won't 
allow  you  to  raise  my  ill  nature — ^you  shan't  stop  me. 
I  was  going  to  say — don't  you  think — now  don!t  you 
think — that  you — don't  be  angry — make  rather — don't 
colour  up — raJther  too  free  with  Mr.  Sparkins  Flam? 

Rose.  /  make  free  with  Mr.  Sparkins  Flam!  Why  you 
odious,  insolent  creature! 

Mi«iTiN.  Ah,  of  course — always  the  way — I  told  you'so — 
I  knew  you'd  say  that. 

Rose.  And  you,  John,  you  mean-spirited  scarecrow; 
will  you  stand  there,  and  see  me  insulted  by  an  officious, 
impertinent 

Martin.  Go  on,  go  oh!  {A  gun  fired.)  Hallo!  (Looking 
off.)    Here  they  are,  the  Squire  and  Mr.  Sparkins  Flam. 

Rose  (hastUy  adjusting  her  dress).  My  goodness!  Mr. 
Spar run,  John,  run,  there's  a  dear! 

John  (not  moving).  Very  dear,  I  dare  say. 

Rose.  Run,  and  tell  my  uncle  and  Lucy,  that  Mr.  Spar 

I  mean  that  the  Squire's  coming. 

John.  I  wouldn't  ha'  gone  anyhow;  but  nobody  need  go 
now,  for  here  they  are.  Now,  I'm  extinguished  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Enter  through  the  gate  Squire  Norton  and  Mr.  Sparkins 
Flam,  dressed  for  sporting,  wUh  guns,  etc.,  and  tvx> 
Gamekeepers.  On  the  other  side,  Old  Benson  and 
Lucy.  Martin,  during  the  whole  scene,  thrusts  him- 
sdf  in  the  Squire's  way,  to  he  taken  notice  of. 

Squire  {to  Gamekeeper,  and  putting  down  his  gun).  Take 
the  birds  into  the  house.  Benson,  we  have  had  a  good 
day's  sport,  but  a  tiring  one;  and  as  the  load  is  heavy 
for  my  fellows,  you'll  let  our  game  remain  where  it  is. 
I  could  not  offer  it  to  a  better  friend. 

Benson.  Your  honour's  very  good,  but 

Squire.  Nay,  you  make  a  merit  of  receiving  the  smallest 
favour. 

Benson.  Not  a  merit  of  receiving,  nor  a  boast  of  re- 
fusing it;  but  a  man  in  humble  station  should  be  cau- 
tious how  he  receives  favours  from  those  above  him, 
which  he  never  asks,  and  can  never  return.    I  have 
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had  too  many  such  favom?s  for/cecj  upon  me  by  your 

honour,  lately,  and  would  rather  not  incrc^e  the  num- 
ber. .  ... 

Squibe.'  But-  such  a  trifle .  .  ,  • 

Benson.  A   trifle  from  >an  equal,  but  a  condescension 
«  from  a  superior.    Let  your  men  carxy  your  birds  up  (io 

the  Hall,  sir,  or,  if  they  are  tired,  mine  shaJl.  do  it  for 

them,  and  welcome.     (Betire9'up.y 
Flam  (aside) .  Swme  and  independence!  .  Leather  breeches 

and  liberty! 
Squire.  At  least  I  may  be  permitted  to .  leave  a  f§w. 

brace,  as  a  present  to  the  ladies.  •  Lucy,  I, hope,  will 
.  not  object.    {Crosses  to Jier.)  ,    ;     f 

Lucy,  ifeel  much  flattered  .by,  your  honour's  politeness 

— and — and — and 

Rose.  My  coudn  means  to  say,  sir;  that  we're  very  much' 

obliged  to  your  honour  and  Mr.  Flam  for.your  politeness, 

and  that  we  are  very  willing  to  c^ccept  of  anything,  your 

honour.  ,  .     .  : 

Flam  (cm<ie).  Condescending  httle  savage!  .' 

Squibe.  You  have  spoken  weU,.both  for  yourself  amdyour 

cousin.     Flam,  this  is  Rose-^thft  ipyetty  little  Rose,  you 

know.   .     •     '  ■•  "■'.-■   ''-.•.■•. 

Flam.  Know!  can  I  evter  fotget  tbe^'oharpaing.  Rose— 

the  beautiful — the — the — (aside)  the  Cabl:>age  Rose! 
Squire  (asid^).  Keep  that  girl^  engaged,  while  I  talk  to 

the  other  one.  -  ^     .  .  .     , 

Ro^E.  Oh,  Mr.  Flam!  .     v 

Flam.  Oh,  Miss  Rose!     (He  salutes  heir.) 
Benson.  Your  honour  will  not  object  to  taste  our' ale, 

af tier  your  day's  sport.    The  aftemdon  is  fresh  knd  cool, 

and  'twill  be  pleasant  here  in  the. air.    Here,  Ben, 

Thomas,  bring  mugs  here — quick — quick-r-rand  a  seat 

for  his  honouri : 

[Exeunt  Benson,. Maddox,  etc. 
Squire.  It  will  be  delightful — ^won't  it,  Flam?  ? 

Flam.  Inexpressibly  charming!     (Aside.)     An  amateur 

tea-garden.     (He .retires  a  little  v/p(mth  Rose— r^ie 

ooquetting.) 
SQuiRE  (to  Lucy).  And  in  such  society,  how  much  the. 

pleasure  will  be  enhanced! 
Luct.  Your  h(Mabur  knows. I  ought  not  to'listeo.to  you 
;  -^dorge  Edmunds  would-r~-  ..    .  .  ; ., 
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SQTJitiE.  Edmuntiflf  anistiol-^you  cafinot  Ibvethat  Ed-' 
munds,  Lucy.   Forget  hitti---Temettiber  yout  own  worth. 

Lucy.  '  I  wisfe  1 6otild,  sir.  My  hefert  Will  tell  rtie  thougby 
•weak  tod  siily  sts  I  am,  that  I  bannot  fcetter  ^how  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  worlh  thta  by  rematiiing  true 
to  my  first'atid  eariy  ipve:  Your  honour  rouses  my 
fodlish' pride*  but  real  true  Iovb  is  nbt  to  be  forgdtteAf' 
easily,     ■■■''.■ 

:    .  I   .■/  '  -:    •  ■        .    .'  .    •  ; 

-,..   r,  •  ...    .      ,.  ^  .i/Sowfir-rrifiU^y.,.  ....;/     '   .\ 

'•• '  Love  is  not  a  feeSng  to' pass  away, 

Like  the  balmy  breath  of  a  summer  dayj 
'It  is  n6t — it  cannot  be-^laid  aside;      ' 
It  is  not  tk  thing  to  f Wgfet  or  hide. 
It  clings  to  the  heart,  ah,  woe  is  me  I 
As  the  ivy  clings  to  the  old  oak  tiree.' ' 

JjOv^  is  not.a  paspion  of  earthly  mould, 
As  a  thirst  for  honour,  or  f^jmq*  or  gold: 
For  whw  all  fch^se  wishes  have  died  away,  ' 
.     ,     ,,r   The  (Jeep .strong! iQve  of. a. brighter  day,. 

Though  noiu-ish'd  in  secret,  consumes  the  n^ore, 
As  the  slow  rust  eats  to  the  iron's  core. 

Re-enter  Old  Benson,  John  Maddox,  and  Villaaers,  with 
jugs,  seat^,  etc,  ^QtJiRE  Norton  scqIs  himself  next 
Lucy,  and  Koste  contrives  to  sit  next  Bfi^.  Sparkins 
Flam,  iy^icA  Martin  anrf  Madpox  invbixi  Endeavour 
to  prevent,     '  •  .        ;     i    .  .    ^ 

Squire.  Flam,  you  know  these  honest  people?)  all  tenants 
of  my  own.    '  ;  .     ;! 

Flam.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  'em — pleasant  fellows  I  This — 
this  is-7 what's  his  name?  ' 

Benson.  Martin,  ^ir — Martin  Stqke^. 

Martin  {starting  forward)..  A— ^an-Mr.  Stokes,)  at  your 
service,  sir-^r-hQW  do  you  do,  sir?  (shaking-  ^lam  by  the 
hand,  while  speafcing),  I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  sir; 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  sir.  I  hope 
your  majestic  father,  and  your  fashionable  mother,  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  sii<.  I  should  have 
spoken.'  to  you  before,  sir,  only  you  have  beoh  so  very 
much  engaged,  that  1  couldn't  succeed  ih  catching 
your  honourable  eye — ^very  happy  to  see  yw^  sir, 
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Fi»AM,  Ah..  Pleasant  fellow,  this  Martin l-r-^greeable 
inanneFS?--no  reserve  .abQut  him, 

Martin;  Sir,  you  do  me  a  great  deal  -of;  honour.  Mr. 
Norton,  sir,  1  have  the  honour  of  drinking  your  re- 
markably good  health — I  admire  you,  sir. 

Squire  (latipiin^.  Sir,  I  feel  highly  gratified,  I*m  sure. 

Martin  (aside).  He's  gratified !-^I  flatter  myself  I  have 
produced  a  slight  impression  here.     (Drinks,) 

Flam  (turns  round,  sees  Maddox).     Ah,  Ox  I 

John.  Ox!    Who  do  you  call  Ox?    Maddox  is  my  name. 

Flam.  Oh,  mad  Qxl-true;  I. forgot- the  lunacy — ^your 
health,  mad  Ox. 

Squire  (rising  Qnd  coming  forward)  >  Con;ie,  Flam,  an- 
other glass.  Here,  friends,  is  success  to  our  harvest- 
homel 

Martin.  Hear,  hear!  a  most  appropristtte  toast,  most 
eloquently  given —  a  charming  sentiment,  delightfully 
expressed.  Gentlemen  (to  VUlagers),  allow  me  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  proposing  Mr.  Norton,  if  you  please. 
Take  your  time  from  me.  (He  ffives  the  time,  and  they 
all  cheer,)  Mr.  Norton,  sir,  i  beg'to  call  Up6n  you  for  a 
song.  •    I 

Song. — Squire  Norton. 

That  v^iy  wjse  head,  old  ^sop,  said, 

The  bow  should  be  sometimes  loose; 
Keep  it  tight)  for  ever,. the  string  you  sever — 

Let's  turn  his  eld  moral  to  use. 
The  world  forget,  and  let  us  yet, 

"the  glass  our  spirits  buojdng. 
Revel  to-night  in  those  moments  bright 

Which  make  life  Worth  enjoying. 
The  cares  of  the  day,  old  moralists  say, 
,  Are  quite  enough  to  perplex  one; 

Then  drive  to-day's  sorrow  away  till  to-morrow. 

And  then  put  it  off  till  the  next  one. 

Chorus, — "tht  cares  of  th6  day,  etc. 

Some  plodding:  old  oron^,  the  heartless  drones! 

Appeal  to  my  oool  xefleotion,  ^ 
And  ask  me  whether  such  .nights  qan.ey^r 

Charm  sober  recollection. 
Yes,  yes!  I  cry>  1%  grieve  and  die,; 
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When  those  I  love  forsake  me; 
But  while  friends  so  dear  surround  me  here, 
Let  Care,  if  he  can,  overtake  me. 

Chorus. — ^The  cares  of  the  day,  etc. 

^Durir^  fhe  Chorvs)  ^u^re  Nqi^tgn  (md  Flai^  r^mim  their 
,   ,  gunSf  and  go  up  the  9ta<§^y  fctlowed  by  ik^  various  chqrac' 
iers.     The  Chorus  concludes  o5  the  SceT(ie  doses,) 


Scene  II. — An  open  spot  near  the  vUlage,^  with^  sfUe 

and  pathway  leading  Ho  the  church,  which  i3 

,.seen  in  the  distance, 

George  EnMtiNDs  enters,  with  a  Mick  in  his  hand, 

Edmundsu  How  thickly  the  fallen  leaves  lie  scattered 
at  the  feet  of  that  old  row  of  eln^trees!  When  I  first 
met  Luqy>on:this  spot,  it  was  a  fine:  spring  day,  and 
those  same  leaves  were  trembling  in  the  sunshine,  as 
green  &vtd.  bright  as:  if  their  beauty  would  last  for  ever.' 
What  a  contrast  they  present  now,  and  how  true  an  em- 
blem of  my  own  lost  happiness! 

Bong. — George'Edmunps. 

Autumn  leaves,  autumn  leaves,  lie  strewn^  around  mei 

hei^e; 
Autmnn  leaves,  autumn  leaves,  how  sad,  how  cold,  how 
drear!  ,        ,   >      '      ..,        i    •   i 

How  like  the  hopes  of  childhood's  day. 

Thick  clustering  on  the  bough! 
.How  like  those  hopes  ds  their  decay^-^  t* 
How  faded  are  thely  now!  ,     . 

Autumn'  leaves,  autumn  leaves,  lie  strewn  around  me 


Autumn* lea vesv  autunm  leavei^,  how  isad,  how  cold,  how 
'  drear!    ■  '      '  .>.■■.' 

Withered  leaves,  withered  leaves,  that  6y  befpre  tKe  galej 
Wither'd  leaves,  withered  leaves,  ye  tell  a  mpuifnful  tale, 
Of  love  once  true,  an4  friends  once  kind, 

And  happy  moments  fled: 
.Dispersed  by  every  breath  of  wind, 
Forgotten,  changed,  or  dead! 
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Autumn  leaver,  autumn  leaves,  lie  ptrewn  around  me 

.here;.  .',.■..•' 

Autumn  leaves,  autvmn  leaves,  how  sad,  how  cold,  how 
drear!    .      , 

Ap  hour  past  the  old  time,  and  still  no  Lucy!  'Tis 
useless  lingering  here:  I'll  wait  no  longer.'  A -female 
crossing  the  nl^iadow! — *Tis  Rose,  the  bearer  of  tL  letter 
or  a  message  perhaps.  '    ' '' 

Enter  Rose.     {She  avoids  him.) 

No!  Then  1^  will  see  Lucy  at  once,  without  a  jti^qment's 
delay.     (Going.) 

Rose.  No,  no,  you  can't.  (Aside)  There'll  certainly 
be  bloodshed!  I  am  quite  certain  Mr.  Flam  will. kill 
him.  He  offered  me,  with  the  most  insinuating  speeches, 
to  out  John's  throfat  all  a  moment's  notice:  and  when 
the -Squire  cotnpiimented  him  onbein|g  a  good  abot,  he 
said  he  should  like  to  ''bag"  the  whole  male  pofiuliation 
of  the  village.     (To  him*)  You  can't  see  her. 

Edmunds.  Not  Bee  her,  and  she^  at  home!  Wese  you  in- 
structed to.  say  this.  Rose?      :  :    ' 

Rose.  I  say  it,  because  I  know  you  oaaa't  see  hen  -She 
is  not  well;  and — and- 

Edmunds.  And  Mr.  Nortin  is  there,  you  \^ould  say. 

Ro6£.>>Mrw  Norton!    .       i     .    ..    • 

Edmunds.  Yes,  Mr.  Norton.  Was  he  not  theife  last 
..eveniing?  Was  he  not  there  ithe; evening  before?  /.Is 
he  not  there  at  this  moment? 

,  ;    jEnter  John  Maddox.,     , ;    ' 

John.  There  at  this  moment?r*-of  course  he  k:. 

Rose  (cmde).    Johhhere!  •:  » 

JofiN.i  Of  eoiiirse  he  is;  of  course  he  was  there  last  night; 
and  of  course  he  was  there  the  evening  before.    He's 

V  alwa*^ther^,  tod  sols  his  bosom  friend  and  confidential 
demon,  Mr.  Sparkins  Flam.  Oh!  George, .  we're  in- 
jured men,  both  of  us.  , 

EriMuisTDS.'  Heartless  girl! '  (Retired  up.) 

JdHiir '(«o  Rose).  Faithless  person!  -   .   "  ' 

Rose.  Dbn't  call  me  a  person.' 

John.  You  are  a  person,  perjured,  treacherous,  and  de- 
ceiving!   Oh!  George,  if  you  had  seen  what  1  have  seen 
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to-day.  Soft  whispering  and  loving  smiles,  gentjcj 
looks  and  encouraging  s;ghs — such  looks  and  sighs  as 
used,  once  upon  a  time  to  be  bestowed  on  us,  George! 
,  If  you  had  seen  the  Squire  making  up  to  Lucy,  and 
Rose  making  up  to  Flam — ^but  I  am  very  glad  you  did 
not  see  it,  George,  very.  It  wpuld  haye,  broken  your 
heart,  as  it  has  broken .  mine!    Olij^  Hose!    cwld  yoq 

.  .break. my  heart?  ...',-.;■■.  /)'>,. 'i  •    '    ,  ,[ 

Rose.  I  could  break  your  head  with  the  greatest  pleasure^ 
,  you  .piischief-making  booby;  and  if  you  don't  make 
h^^te  to  wherever  you're  going,  somebody  that  I  know 
of  will  certainly  do  so^  very  quickly. 

John.  Will  he,  will  he? — your  friend,  Mr.  Flam,  I  sup- 
*poseI  Let  him — that's  all;  let  him!     (Retires  up.) 

Rose.  Oh!  Fll  let  him:  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  my  in- 
.  terfering.  Dear,  dear,  I  wish  Mr.  Flam  would  come/ for 
I  will  own,  notwithstanding  what  graver  people  may 
^ay,  that  I  enjoy  a  little  fiiytation  as  much  as  any  one. 

Sang. — Rose.'  '  " 

Some  folks  who  have  grown  old  and  qour,  . 
Say  love  does  nothing  but  annpy.    ,    ,      , 
The  fact  is,  they  have  had  their  hour. 
So  envy  what  they  cam't  enjpy.    ,  ,  i 

I  like  the  glance — I  Uke  the  sigh- 
That  does  of  ardent,  passion  tell!  I 
If  some  folks  were  as  ypupg  a^  I,  i     : 
I'm  sure  they'd  like  it  quite  aa  well.             i 

Old  maiden  aunts  so  hate  thp  men. 
So  well  know  how  wives  are  harried^   , 
It  makes  them  sad-^hot' jealous — when 
They  see  their  poor  dear  nieces  married. 
All  men  are  fair  and' false,' they  know,* 
And  with  deep  sighs  they  ^sail/em, 
It's  so  long  since  they  tried  men;  though,      '    , 
I  rather  think  their  memories  fail  *ieiii. 

' — ^Here  comcis  Mr.  Flam,   i  You'd  better  goy  John.     I 
know  you'll  be  miirdered.       :  . 

John.  Here  I  shall  stop;  let  him  touch  me^  and  he  shall 
feel  the  weight  of  my  indignation.  -  .:  « 

Enter  Flam.  , 

17—17 
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Flam.  Ah,  my  charmer!  Punctual  to  my  time,  you  see, 
my  sweet  little  Damask  Rose! 

John  {coming  down),  A  great  deal  more  like  a  monthly 
one — constantly  changing,  and  gone  the  moment  you 
wear  it. 

Rose.  Impertinent  creature! 

Flam.  Who  is  this  poetical  cauliflower? 

John.  Don't  pretend  not  to  know  me.  You  know  who 
I  am,  well  enough. 

Flam.  As  I'  live,  it's  the  0x1 — retire.  Ox,  to  your 
pasture,  and  don't  rudely  disturb  tlje  cooing  of  the  doves. 
Go  and  graze.  Ox! 

John.   Suppose  I  chpose  to  remain  here,  what  then? 

Flam.  Why,  then  you  must  be  driven  off,  mad  Ox.  (To 
Rose).  Who  is  that  other  grasshopper? 

Rose.  Hush,  hush!  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  let  him  hear 
you!     It's  young  Edmunds. 

Flam.  Young  Edmunds?  And  who  the  devil  is  young 
Edmunds?  For  beyond  tKe,  natural  inference  that 
young  Edmunds  is  the  son  of  old  Edmunds^  curse  me  if 
the  fame  of  young  Edmunds  has  ever  reached  my  ears. 

Rose  (in  a  low  toni).  It's  Lucy's  former  lover,  whom  she 
has  given  up  for  the  Squire. 

Flam.  The  rejected  cultivator? 

Rose.  The  same. 

Flam.  Ah!  I  guessed  as  much  from  his  earthy  appear- 
ance. But,  my  darling  Rose,  I  must  speak  with  you — 
I  must — (putting  his  arm  round  her  toaist,  sees  John). 
Good-bye,,  O^!  , 

John.    Good-bye! 

Flam.  ,  Pleasant  walk  to  you,  Ox! 

John  (not  moving).    Thank' ee — same  to  you! 

Flam.  That  other  clodpole  ipust  not  stay  here  either. 

Rose.  Yes,  yes!  he  neither  sees  nor  hears  us.  Pray 
let  him  remain. 

Flam  (to  John).  You  understand,  Ox,  that  it  is  my  wish 
that  you  forthwith  retire  and  graze — or  in  other  words, 
that  you  at  once,  and  without  delay,  betake  yourself 
to  the  farm,  or  the  devil,  or  any  other  place  wh^re  you 
are  in  your  element,  and  won't  be  in  the  way. 

John.  Oh  yes,  I  understand  that. 

Flam.  Very  well;  then  the  sooner  you  create  a  scarcity 
of  such  animals  in  this  market,  the  better.     Now,  my 
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dear  Rose  (pui9  Ma  arm  round  her  waist  again).    Are 
you  gone,  Ox? 

John.  No. 

Flam:  Are  you  going? 

John.  By  no  means.  ' 

Flam.     This  insolence  is  not  to  be  borne.  > 

Rose.  Oh,  pray  don't  hurt  him — pray  d^n't.  Gt)  away, 
ybu  stupid  creature,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  ruined. 

John.  That's  just  the  very  advice  I  would  give  y6u, 
Rose;  do  you  go  away,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  ruined. 
As  for  nie,  this  is  a  public  place,  and  here  I'll  remain 
just  as  long  as  I  think  proper. 

Flam  (quitting  Rose,  and  advancing  tovoards  him).  You 
will? 

John.  I  will. 

Rose.  Oh,  dear,  dear  I  I  knew  he'd  be  murdered  all 
along.     I  was  quite  certain  of  it. 

John.  Don't  frown  and  scowl  at  me^-it  woti't  do — it  6nly 
makes  me  smile;  and  when  you  talk  of  insolehce  and 
put  my  blood  up,  I  tell  you  at  once,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
bullied. 

Flam.  Bullied?  .  : 

JoHiff.  Ay,  bullied  was  the  wwd — bullied  by  a- co^ward, 
if  )rou  like  that  better.  • 

Flam.  Coward!  (Seizes  his  gun  by  the  barret,  and  aim^ 
a  blow  at  him,  with  the  butt-end;  Edmunds  ru^es  for- 
ward,  and  strikes  it  up  with  his  stick.) 

Edmunds.  Hold  your  hand,  sir— hold  your  hand,  or  I'll  fell 
you  to  the  ground.  Maddox,  leave  this  place  directly: 
take  the  opposite  path,  and  I'll  follow  you.     (Exit  Mad- 

'  Dox.)  As  for  you,  sir,  who  by  the  way  of  vindicating 
yourself  from  the  charge  of  cowardice,  raise  your  gun 
against  an  unarmed  man,  tell  your  protector,  the  Squire, 
from  me,  that  he  and  his  companions  might  content 
themselves  with  turning  the  heads  of  our  farmers' 
daughters,  and  endeavouring  to  corrupt  their  hearts, 
without  wantonly  insulting  the  men  they  have  most^ 
injured.  L^t  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  gir — although  you 
were  armed,  you  would  have  had  the  .worst  of  a  scuffle 
and  you  may  not  have  the  Ipenefit  of  a  third  person's 
interference  at  so  critical  a  moment^  another  time — 
remember  this  warning,  sir,  and  benefit 'by  it.      [Exit, 

Flam  (aside),-  If  Norton  does  not  take  a  dear  revenge  for 
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this  insult)  I  have  Joigt^  my  influence  with  him^     Bully! 
coward!    They  shall  rue  it.  .    ' »     .r 

Rose  {with  h^  apron  to  her  eyes).  Oh,  Mr.  Flam!  J  can't 
bear  to  think  that  you  should  have,  suffered  all  thi»>  on 
my  account.  :..»n'      .     ,\ 

Flam  (aside).  On  hep  account I-^ra little  vlaniiby  I  (To  her.) 
Suffered!  Why,  my  -dear,  it  msiA  tiha<  droUe^t  and  most 
huraoro-ufl  affair  that  eveir  happened.  .Ifeife.^tand  I — 
the  Honourable  Sparkins.  Flam— on  tbie,  se<5andj  day  of 
i  September,  one  .thousand,  s^veniiundred  ^nd  t:wenty- 
nine;  and  positively  and  solemnly  deelalne  thai  all  the 
coffee-houses,  play-houses,. fanortaWeal,  bra^tiibles,  as- 
.  somblies,  drums<  and  routs  ol  a  wbole<  seo^oi^^^  vput  together 
could  not  furnish  such  a  splendid  piece  of  exquisite 
drollery.  The  idea  is  admirable.  My  affecting  to 
quarrel  with  a  ploughman,,  aiid  submittifiig  to  be  lec- 
tured by  another  caterpillar,  whom  |  suffer  to  burst 
into  a  butterfly  impor4an«oel         .,,.?:..! 

Rose*  Thfen  you  were  not  really  quarrelling?  .. 

FlAm.  Bless.ybuy  noI»  I  wassonly  acting,   ^   >.,; 

Rose  I  LorM  how  well  you  do  act,  to  be  sure. 

Flam.  Come,  let  us  retire  into  the  house,; or  after  this 
joke  we.shdllbd  the  gaze of.all  the  anitoated /potatoes 
that  are  planted  in  this  hole  of  a  village.  WJby  do  you 
hesitate^  Damdsk?    ,  ..      ^  .      • .    ^ 

Rose.  Why,  I  have' just  beeii  thinking  that  if  you  go 
to  all  these  coffee-houses,  .and  play-houses,  and  fairs, 
and  brags^  and  kefep  playing-  drums,  attd  rousing 
people  about,  you'll  forget  me^  when  yoju  go  .back  to 
London.  -   ,;  i  ... 

FiiAM  (twirfe).  More  thaft  probable.  *  (To  het,)  Never 
fear;  you  will  be  generally  knowfa.  as 'Rosethe  lovely, 
and  I  shall  be  universally  denoming^bed .  Flam  the 
ccmstant.  '  •,'     . , 

Dweif.— Rose. and  Sparking  F14AM.    .[ 

Flam.        '        'tis  true  I'm  car^ss'd  by  th6  T^tty,' 
The  envy  6f  all  the  fine  bekuk,    •   '  ^ ' 
The^et  of  the  court  arid 'the  city,  " 
'  '^  But  still  Fm  the  lover  of  Rose. 

Rose.  Ooiuntry  sweethearts,  oh,  how  I  despise! 

. '      -    i  And  oh!  bgw  delight^  J  ^m    ^ 
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To  think  that  I  shine  in  the  eyes    •    '  ■ 
Of  the  elegant — sweet — ^Mr.  Flam,  i  ■ 

FliAM.     Allow  me  {offfsrs  to  kiss  her).       . 
Rose.        Pray  don't  be  so  bold,  sir.     (Kisses  her.)  , ,   , 
Flam.  What  sweets  on  that  honey'd  lip  h^^ng! 

Rose.        Your  presumption,  I  know,  I  should  scold,  sij?^ 
'  .     But  I  really  can't  scold  Mr!  Flam.  .  . ,  , 

Both.        Then  let  us  be  happy  together, 

Content  with  the  world  as  it  goes, 
An  unchangeable  couple  for  ever, 
Mr.  Fl^m  and  his  beautiful  Rode.   [Exeunt: 


Scene  HI.— The  Farmer's  Kitchen.  .  A  toMe  and.  chairs. 

Enter  Old  Benson  and  Maetin. 

Benson.  Well,  Stokes.  Now  you  have  the  appOTtiinity 
you  have  desired,  and  we  are  alone,  I  am  ready  to  lis- 
ten to  the  information  which  jrou  wished  to  communi- 
cate to  my  private  ear. 

Martin.  Exactly — you  said  information,  I  think?  .  : ' 

Benson.  You  said  information,  or  I  Kave  forgotten. 

Martin.  Just  so,  exactly;  I  said  information.  I' (fid  say 
information,  why  should  I  deny  it? 

Benson.  I  see  no  necessity  for  your  doing  so,  certainly. 
Pray  go  on.  ' 

Martin.  Why,  you  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Benson,  the  fact  is^— 
won't  you  be  seated?  Pray  sit  down  (brings  forward 
two  chairs — they  sit).  There,  now — let  me  see — where 
was  I? 

Benson.  You  were  going  to  begin,  I  think. 

Martin.  Oh — ah! — so  I  was— I  hadn't  begun,  had  I? 

Benson.  No,  no!    Pray  begin  again,  if  you  had. 

Martin.  Well,  then,  what  I  have  got  to  say  is  not  so  much 
information,  as  a  kind  of  advice,  or  suggestion,  or  hint, 
or  something  of  that  kind:  and  it  relates  to — eh?r— 
(looking  very  mysterious). 

Benson.  What? 

Martin.  Yes  (nodding)  y  Don't  you  think  therb's  some- 
thing wrong  there? 

BfiNSONr  Where? 
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Martin.  In  that  quarter. 

Benson.  In  what  quarter?    Speak  more  plainly,  sir. 

Martin.  You  know  what  a  friendly  feeling  I  entertain  to 
your  family.  You  know  what  a  very  particular  friend 
of  mine  you  are.  You  know  how  anxious  I  always  am 
to  prevent  anything  going  wrong. 

Benson.  Well!  (abruptly). 

Martin.  Yes,  I  see  you're  very  sensible  of  it,  but  I'll  take 
it  for  granted:  you  needn't  bounce  and  fizz  about,  in 
that  way,  because  it  makes  one  nervous.  Don't  you 
think,  now,  don^t  you  think,  that  ill-natured  people  may 
say — donH  be  angry,  you  know,  because  if  I  wasn't  a 
very  particular  friend  of  the  family,  I  wouldn't  mention 
the  subject  on  any  account — don't  you  think  that  ill- 
natured  people  may  say  there's  something  wrong  in  the 
frequency  of  the  Squire's  visits  here? 

Benson  (starting  up  furiovsly).  What! 

Martin  (a^side).  Here  he  goes  again! 

Benson.  Who  dares  suspect  my  child? 

Martin.  Ah,  to  be  sure,,  that's  exactly  what  I  say.  Who 
dares?    Damme,  I  should  like  to  see  'em! 

Benson.  Is  it  you? 

Martin.  I!  Blfess  you,  no,  not  for  the  world!  I!— Come 
that's  a  good  one. '  I  only  say  what  other  people  say, 
you  know;  that's  all. 

Benson.  And  what  are  these  tales,  that  idle  busy  fools 
prate  of  with  delight,  among  themselves,  caring  not 
whose  ears  they  reach,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  from  the 
old  man,  whose  blindiiess — the  blindness  of  a  fond  and 
doting  father — ^is  subject  for  their  rude  and  brutal 
jeering.     What  are  they? 

Martin.  Dear  me,  Mr.  Benson,  you  keep  me  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  excitement. 

Benson.  Tell  me,  without  equivocation,  what  do  they  say? 

Martin.  Why,  they  say  they  think  it — not  exactly  wrong, 
perhaps;  don't  fly  out,  now — but  among  those  remark- 
able coincidences  which  do  occur  sometimes,  that  when- 
ever you  go  out  of  your  house,  the  Squire  and  his  friend 
should  come  into  it;  that  Miss  Lucy  and  Miss  Rose, 
in  the  long  walks  they  take  every  day,  should  be  met 

•  and  walked  home  with  by  the  same  gentlemen ;  that  long 
after  you  have  gone  to  bed  at  night,  the  Squire  and  Mr. 
Sparkins  Flana  should  i§till  be  ^een  hovering  about  the 
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lane  and  meadow;  and  that  ane  of  the  lattice  windows 
should  be  always  open,  at  that  hour. 

Benson.  This  is  all? 

Martin.  Ye — ^yes — ^yes,  that's  all. 

Benson.  Nothing  beside? 

MaEi-in.  Eh? 

Benson.  Nothing  beside? 

Martin.  Why,  there  is  something  else,  but  I  know  you'll 
begin  to  bounce  about  again,  if  I  tell  it  you. 

Benson.  No,  nol  let  me  hear  it  all. 

Martin.  Why,  then,  they  do  say  that  the  Squire  has  been 
heard  to  boast  that  he  had  practised  on  Lucy's  mind — 
that  when  he  bid  her,  she  would  leave  her  father  and 
her  home,  and  follow  him  over  the  world. 

Benson.  They  lie  |  Her  breast  is  pure  and  iftnocent  I  Her 
soul  is  free  froiri  guilt;  her  mind  from  blemish.  They 
lie!  I'll  not  believe  it.  Are  they  mad?  Do  they  think 
that  I  stand  tamely  by,  and  look  upon  my  child's  dis- 
grace? Heaven  1  do  they  know  of  what  a  father's 
heart  is  made? 

Martin.  My  dear  Mr.  Benson,  if  you 

Benson.  This  coarse  and  brutal  boast  shall  be  disowned. 
{Going;  Martin  stops  him.) 

Martin.  My  dear  Mr.  Benson,  you  know  it  may  not  have 
been  made  after  all— my  dear  sir 

Benson  {struggling).  Unhand  me,  Martini  Made  or  not 
made,  it  has  gone  abroad,  fixing  an  infamous  notoriety 
on  me  and  mine.  I'll  hear  its  truth  or  falsehood  from 
himself.     {Breaks  from  him  and  exit,) 

Martin  {solus).  There'll  be  something  decidedly  wrong 
here  presently.  Hallo!  here's  another  very*  pfu«tiouIar 
friend  in  a  fume. 

Erder  Young  Benson  hastily. 

Martin.  Ah!  my  dear  fellow,  how ^ 

Young  Benson.  Where  is  Lucy? 

Martin.  I  don't  know,  unless  she  has  walked  out  with  the 

Squire. 
Young  Benson.  The  Squire! 
Martin.  To  be  sure;  she  very  often  walks  out  with  the 

Squire.    Very  pleasant  recreation  walking  out  with  the 

Squire — capital  custom,  an't  it? 

Young  Benson.     Where's  my  father? 

y 
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M<ks^m,  Why,  upon  my  word,  I  am  unable  to  satisfy  your 
curiosity  in  that  particular  either.  All  I  know  of  him 
is  that  he  whisked  out  of  this  room  in  a  rather  boister- 
ous and  turbulent  manner  for  an  individual  at  his  time 
of  life,  some  few  seconds  before  you  whisked  in.  But 
what's  the  matter?— you  seem  excited.  Nothing  wrong, 
is  there? 

Young. Bb])Ison  {aside).  This  treatment. of  Cdmunds,  and 
Lucy's  altered  behaviour  to  him,  oonfirm  my  Worst  fears. 
Where  is  Mr.  Norton? 

Martin  {caUi'Hg  off).  Ah!  to  be  sure — ^where  is  Mr.  Norton? 

Enter  SQvm^, 

Squire.  Mr.  Norton  is  here.     Who  wishes  to  see  him? 

M/iRTtN.  To  be  sure,  air,  Mr.  Noirton  is  here:  who  wishes 
to^seehim? 

Young  Benson.  I  do.  ' 

Martin.  I  don't.  Old  fellow,  good-bye!  Mr.  Norton, 
good  eveniag!  (Aside,)  There'U  be  something  wrong 
here,  in  a  minute. 

Squire.  Well,  young  man?    .      . 

Yo«NG  Benson..  If  you  contemplate  treachery  here,  Mr. 

Norton,  look  to  yourself-    My  father  is  an  old  man; 

•  thfe  ichief  prop  of  his  declining  yeaiB  i^  his  child — ^my 

sister.     For  your  actions  here,  sir,  you  shall  render  a 

'  deaa;  account  to  me. 

Squire,  To  >t/au,  peasant  I 

Youn6  BenIdn.  To  nje,  sir.  One  other  scene  like  that 
enacted  by  your  creature,  at  your  command,  to-night, 
may  terminate  more  seriously,  to/him.    For  your  be- 

. .  haviouii!  here  yoa  are  responsible  to  me. ,    . 

Squire.  Indeed!    Anything  more,  sir? 

Young  Benson.  Simply  this:  after  injuring  the  old  man 
beyond  reparation  and  embittering  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  you  may  possibly  attempt  to  shjeld  yourself  un- 
der the  paltry  excuse,  that,  as  a  gentleman,  yoi^  cannot 
.  ide$eead:to  ,take  the  consequences  from  my  band.  You 
shaU  take  them  from  me,  sir,  if  I  strike  you  to  the 
earth  first.  [ExiL 

SciuiHE.,  Fiery  and  valorous,,  indeed!    As  the  suspicions 

.  iof. the  family  are  aroused^  no  time  is  to  be, lost:  the  girl 
must  be  carried  off  to-night,  if  pos3ible. ;  With  Flam's 
assistance  and  management,  she  may  be  speedily  re- 
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moved  from  within  the  reach  of  these  rustic  sparks.  In 
my  cooler  moments,  the  reflection  of  the  misery  I  may 
inflict  upon  the  old  man  makes  my  conduct  appear  base 
and  dishonourable,  even  to  myself.  Pshaw!  hundreds 
have  done  the  same  thing  before  me,  who  have  been 
lauded  and  blazoned  forth  as  men  of  honour;  Honoui* 
in  such  cases— an  idle  tale! — a  by-word f  Honour! 
There  is  much  to  be  gleaned  from  M  tales;  ^nd  the 
legend  of  the  child  and  the  old  man  ^eaks  but  too  truly. 

Song. — Squisb  Nobton.  ' 

The  child  and  the  old  man  sat  alone        '^     ' 
In  the  quiet  peaceful  shade  ,  ^     ' 

Of  the  old  green  boughs,  that  had  richly  grown 
In  the  deep  thick  forest  glade. 

It  was  a  soft  and  pleasant  sound,  ' 

'      That  rustliiig  of  the  oak ; 

And  the  gentle  breeze  play'd  lightly  round, 
As  thus  the  fair  bdy  spoke  t 

VDearfatbeir,  what  can  honour  ber . 

Of  which  I  hear  men  rave? 
Field,  cell  and  cloister,  land  and  sea. 

The  tempest  and  the  grave: 
It  lives  in  all,  'tis  sought  in  each,    , 

'Tis  never  h?afd  or  seen;  i 

Now  tell  me,  father,  I  beseech,  , .     , 

What  can  this  honour  mean?''  .     .. 

''It  is  a  name — a  name,  my  child— 

It  lived  in  other  days,  , 

When  iTien  were  rude,  their  passions  wild, '  * 

Their  sport,  thick  battle-frays. 
When  in  armour  bright,  the  warrior  bold, 

Knelt  to  his  lady^s  eyes:  '  •  , 

Beneath  the  abbey-pavement  old    ,  '! 

That  warrior's  dust  now  lies. 

"The  iron  hearts  of  that  old  day  »  i     : 

Have  mouldered  in  the  grave; 
And  chivalry  has  pass'd  away,  .     .    .  , 

With  knights  so  true  and  brave; 
The  honour,  which  to  them  was  life, 

Throbs  in  no  bosom  now; 
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It  only  gilds  the  gambler^s  strife, 
Or  decks  the  worthless  vow,"  * 

ErUer  Lucy. 

SQUtRE.  Lucy,  dear  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  stay  here,  sirf  you  will 
be  exposed  to  nothing  but  insult  and  attack.  Edmunds 
and  my  brother  have  both  returned,  irritated  at  some- 
thing that  has  passed  with  my  couan  Rose — ^for  my 
sake — ^for  my  sake,  Mr.  Norton,  spare  me  the  pain  of 
witnessing  what  will  ensue,  if  they  find  you  here.  You 
little  know  what  I  have  borne  already. 

Squire.  For  your  sake,  Lucy  I  would  do  much;  but  why 
should  I  leave  you  to  encounter  the  passion  aiid  ill  will 
from  which  you  would  have  me  fly? 

Lucy.  Oh,  I  can  bear  it,  sir;  I  deserve  it  but  too  well. 

Squire.  Deserve  it! — ^you  do  yourself  an  injustice,  Lucy. 
No;  rather  let  me  remove  you  from  a  house  where  you 
will  suffer  nothing  but  persecution,  and  confer  upon  you 
a  title  which  the  proudest  lady  in  the  land  njight  wear. 
Here — here,  on  my  knees  (he  bends  on  hia  hnee,  and 
seizes  her  hand). 

Enter  Flam. 

"Squire  (mingf).  Flam  here f 

"Flam  (aside).  Upon  my  word! — I  thought  we  had  been 
getting  on  pretty  well  in  the  open  air,  but  they^re 
beating  us  hollow  here,  under  cover. 

"Squire.  Lucy,  but  one  word,  and  I  understand  your 
decision. 

"Lucy.  I— I  cannot  subdue  the  feelings  of  uneasiness  and 
distrust  which  the  great  difference  between  your  hon- 
our's rank  and  mine  awakens  in  my  mind. 

"Squire.  Difference!  Hundreds  of  such  cases  happen 
every  day. 

"Lucy.  Indeed! 

"Squire.  Oh,  'tis  a  matter  of  general  notoriety — isn't  it, 
Flam? 


*  In  John  Hullah's  music  to  this  song,  the  last  two  lines  are  printed 
as  follows: 

"The  name  adorns  the  gambler's  strife, 
Or  gilds  the  worthless  vow." — Ed. 
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"Flam.  No  doubt  of  it.  (Aside.)  Don't  exactly  know 
yet  what  they  are  talking  about,  though. 

"Squire*  A  relation  of  my  own,  a  man  of  exalted  rank; 
courted  a  girl  far  his  inferior  in  station,  but  only  be- 
neath him  in  that  respect.  In  all  others  she  was  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  himself,  if  not  far  above  him. 

"Lucy.  And  were  they  married? 

"Flam  (cLside),  Rather  an  important  circumstance  in  the 
case.     I  do  remember  that.  ' 

"Squire.  They  were — after  a  time,  when  the  resentment 
of  his  friends,  occasioned  by  his  forming  such  an  at- 
tachment, had  subsided,  and  he  was  able  to  acknowledge 
her,  without  involving  the  ruin  of  both. 

"  Lucy.  They  were  married  privately  at  first,  then? 

"Flam  (dside),  I  must  put  in  a  word  here.  Oh,  yes,  it 
was  all  comfortably  arranged  to  everybody's  satis- 
faction— wasn't  it,  Norton? 

"Squire.  Certainly.  And  a  happy  couple  they  were, 
weren't  they,  Flam? 

"Flam.  Happiest  of  the  happy.  As  happy  as  (aside) — a 
separation  could  make  them. 

"Squire.  Hundreds  of  great  people  have  formed  similar 
attachments — haven't  they,  Flam? 

"  Flam.  Undoubtedly.  There  was  the  Right  Honburable 
Augustus  Frederick  Charles  Thomson  Camharado,  and 
the  German  Baron  HyfenstyfenloobeAausen,  kmd  they 
were  both  married — (aside)  to  somebody  else,  first. 
Not  to  mention  Damask  and  I,  who  are  models  of  con- 
staticy.  By  the  bye,  I  have  lost  sight  of  her,  and  I  am 
interrupting  you.  (Aside  to  Squire,  as  he  goes  out.) 
I  canie  to  tell  you  that  she  is  ripe  for  an  elopement,  if 
you  urge  her  strongly.  Edmunds  has  been  reproach- 
ing her  to  my  knowledge.  She'll  consent  while  her 
passion   lasts.  [Ba^." 

Squire.  Lucy,  I  wait  your  answer.  One  word  from  you, 
and  a  few  hours  will  place  you  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  who  would  fetter  your  choice  and  control  your 
inclinations.  You  hesitate.  Come,  decide.  The  Squire's 
lady,  or  the  wife  of  Edmunds! 

Duet. — ^LucY  and  Squire  Norton. 

Squire.  In  rich  and  lofty  station  shitie. 

Before  his  jealous  eyes: 
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In  golden  splendour,  lady  mine. 
This  peasant  youth  despise. 

LtTCY  (apart:  the  Squire  regarding  her  aUentwdy). 
Oh!  it  would  be  revenge  indeed 

With  scom  his  glance  to  meet. 
I,  I,  his  humble  pleading  heed! 

I'd  spurn  him  from  my  feet. 

Squire^  With  love  and  rage  her  bosom's  torn, 

And  rash  the  choice  will  be; 

Lucy.  With  rage  and  love  my  bosom's  torn, 

And  rash  the  choice  will  be, 

Squire.  From  hence  she  quicJkly  must  be-  borne, 

Her  home,  her  home,  ahe'Il  flee. 

Lucy.  Ob!  long  shall  I  have  cause  to  mourn 

My  home,  my  home,  for  theel 

Enter  Old  Benson. 

Benson.  What  do  I  see!    The  Squire  and  Lucy. 

Squire.  Listen.  A  chaise  and  four  fleet  horses,  under 
the  direction  of  a  trusty  friend  of  mine,  will  be  in  wait- 
ing oa  the  high  road,  at  the  corner  of  the  Elm-Tree 
avenue,  to-night,  at  ten  o'clock.  They  shall  bear  you 
whither: we  can  be  safe,  and  in  secret^  by  the  first  light 
of  morning. 

Lucy.  His  cruel  harshness — ^it  would  be  revenge,  indeed. 
But  my  father — my  poor  old  father! 

Squire.  Your  father  is  prejudiced  in  Edmunds'  favour; 
and  so  long  as  he  thinks  there  is  any  chance  of  your  being 
his,  he  will  oppose  your  holding  communication  with 
me.  Situated  as  you  are  now,  you  only  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  wealth  and  advancement.  Once  fly  with  me, 
And  in  foui^and-twenty  hours  you  will  be  hfa  pride,  his 
boast,  his  support. 

Old  Benson  coining  Jorward.  , 
Benson..  It  is  a  lie,  a  base  lie!  (Lucy  shrieks  and  throws 
herself  cd'his  feet.)  My* pride!  my  boast!  She  would 
be  my  disgrace,  my  shame:  ^n  outcast  from  her  father's 
roof,  and  from  the  world.  Support! — support  me  with 
the  gold  coined  in  her  infamy  and  guilt!  Heaven  help 
me!  Have  I  cherished  her  for  this! 
Lucy  (clinging  to  him).  Father! — dear,  dear  father! 
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Squire.  H^ar.  n^e  aipeak^  B^wspn*    Be  calm.       . 

Bensoi^.;  Calml^Do  you  knpw  that  from  infancy  I  have 

a;lmos1i  woi^hippiefd  fer,  fancying  that  I  saw  in  her  ydung 

mind  thjB  virtues  of  a  mothet,  to  whom  the  angmshof 

,  this  one  hour  would  have  been  worse  thaA  death! 

*  Calm!— do  you  kndw' that  I  'have'  a'heart  and  soul 

.'  within  me;  br  d6  you  beli6vfe  that  bfecau^e  I  am  of  lower 

'  station,  I'  atn  a  beirig  of  a  difleren*  drder  from'  yourself, 

'  and' that 'Nature  has 'defied  ni!e  thought  and  feeilihg! 

Calm!.    Min,  do  you  know  that  I  ftm  this  girl's  father? 

Squire.  Bensoh/ify'otl  'will  not  hfear  me,  at  least  d«  not, 
by  hastily  exposing  this  matter,*  deprive  me  of  the  in- 
clinat;ion  of 'making  yoU  some  reparation. 

Benson.  Reparation!  You  need  be-  thknkfuF;  si^,  for 
the  grasp  she  has  upon  my  arm.  '  Moiiev!  If  she  were 
dying  for  want,  and  the  smallest  coin  from  yoli  could 
restore  her  to  life  and  health;  sooner  than  she  should 
take  it  from  your  hand,  I  would  cast  her  from  a  sick- 
bed to  perish  on  the  road-sidel 

Squire.  '  Benson,  a  word.  '  : 

Benson.  Do  not,  I  caution  you;  do  not  talk  to  me,  sir. 
1 1  am.  at  old  man,  but  {  do  not;kno,w  what  passion  may 
make  me  do.  .      \  . 

Squire.  Th^sie  are  high  wQi|ds,  Bepson.    jk  farmer! 

Benson.  Yea,  sir;  a  farmer,  one  of  the  men  on  whom  you, 
and  such  as  you,.dep^^d  for  the  money  they  squander 
in  proSig4'Cy  and  idleness.  A  faw^^;  sir!  I  care  not 
for  your  long  pedigree  of  anpestors — my  forefathers 
miwie.  th^m  all.  Here,,  neighbours,  friends!  (Rose, 
Mad]>oj(,.: Stokes,  ViUimerSf  etc.y.  crowd^  o?i  die  stage.) 
Hear  this,  hear  this!  your  landlord,  a  high-born  gentle-r 
man,' entering  the  Iiou/s^s  jaf,your  humble  farmers,  aiid 
tempting  their,  da\ighters  tO'dpstructioi;i!| 

J?n/er' Young  Benson  arid  George  Edmunds. 

Young  Benson.  Wha^t-s  ,thM  I  hfijaj?.  .(nisAmgr  towards 
.  ^A«,Squx«:b,- Stokes  tw^erpo^es). ., ....  '  . 
Martin.  Hallo,  hallo!  Take  hold  of  the  other  one,  John. 
(Maddox  and. he  r^mof^^  th^v^  Jq  ppposfte  sides  of  the 
stage).  Hold  him  tight,  John,  hold  him  tight.  Stand 
still,  there's  ft  g(X)d  fellow.  Keep  back,  Squire.  Knew 
there'.d  be  something  wrong-riready  to  come  in  at  the 
nick  of  time — capital  custom. 
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,    Flam  enters  and  stands  next  the  SqinRfe. 

Squibb.  Exposed,  baited!  Benson,  are  you  mad?  With- 
in the  last  few  hours  my  friend  here  has  been  at- 
tacked and  insulted  on  the  very  land  you  hold,  by  a 
person  in  your  employ  and  young  Edmunds  there.  I, 
too,  have  been  threatened  and  insulted  in  the  presence 
of  my  tenantry  and  workmen.  Take  care  you  do  not 
drive  me  to  extremities.  Remember — the  lease  of  this 
farm  for  seventy  years,  which  your  father  took  of  mine, 
expires  to-morrow;  and  that  I  have  the  power  to  refuse 
its  renewal.    Again  I  ask  you,  are  you  mad? 

Benson.  Quit  my  house,  villain! 

Squirk.  Yillainl  quit  my  house,  then.  This  farm  is 
mine:  and  you  and  yours  shall  depart  from  under  its 

'  roof,  before  the  sun  has  set  to-morrow.  (Benson  sinks 
into  a  chair  in  centre,  and  covers  his  face  with  his  hands,) 

Sestet  and  Chorus. 

Lucy — ^Rose — Edmunds — Squibb  Norton — Flam^- 
Young  Benson — and  Chorus* 

YotTNG  Benson.  Turn  him  from  the  farm!    Prom  his 
.    home  will  you  cast 
This  old  man  who  has  tilPd  it  for  years? 
Every  tree,  every  flower,  is  link'd  with  the  past. 

And  a  friend  of  his  childhood  appears.    ^ 
Turn  him  from  the  farm !    O'er  its  grassy  hillside, 

A  gay  boy  he  once  loved  to  range; 
His  boyhood  has  fled,  and  its  dear  friends  are  dead. 
But  these  meadows  have  never  known  change. 
Edmunds.    Oppressor,  hear  me. 
Lucy.  On  my  knees  I  implore! 

Squire.  I  command  it,  and  you  will  obey. 

Rose.  Rise,  dear  Lucy,  rise;  you  shall  not  kneel 

before 
The  tyrant  who  drives  us  away. 
Squire.       Your  sorrows  are  useless,  your  prayers  are  in 
viain; 
I  command  it  and  you  will  begone. 
I'll  hear  no  more.' 
Edmunds.  No,  they  shall  not  beg  again, 

Of  a  man  whom  I  view  with  deep  scorn. 
Flam.  Do  not  yield. 
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Young  Benson.     1 
iScr*  [Leave  the  farm! 

Rose.  J 

Edmunds.  Your  power  I  despise. 

Squire.  And  your  threats,  boy,  I  disregtml,  too. 
Flam.    Do  not  yieli" 
Young  Benson. 
Squire. 
Lucy 
Rose. 

Rose.  K  he  leaves  it,  he  dies. 

Edmunds.  This  base  act,  proud,  man,  ypu  shall  rue. . . , 
Young  Benson.  Turn  him  from  the  farm!  From  his  hioipe 
will  you  cast 
The  old  man  who  has  tiird  it  for  year^? 
Every  tree,  every  flower,  is  linked  with  the  past, 
Aiid  a  friend  of  his  childhood  appears! 
Squike.    Yes,  yes,  leave  the  farm!    From  his  home  I 
will  cast 
The  old  man  who  has  till'd  it  for  years; 
Though  each  tree  and  flower  is  link'd  with  thepast, 
And  a  friend  of  his  childhood  appear^,  . 

Chorus, 

He  has  turned,  from  his  farm,  from  his  honje 
he  has  <;ast  i 

The  old  man  who  has  tiird  it  for  years; 
Though  each  tree  and  flower  is  Unk'  d  with  the  past, 

And  a  friend  of  his  childhood  appears. 


■nd  of  the  first  act. 
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ACT  n: ' 

ScENR  II — An  Apartment  in  the  HaU.  A  breakfastr4able, 
with  wm  and  tea-service,  A  Idvery  Servant  arrar\ging 
it.  Flam,  in  a  morning  gown  and  slipper^,^  reclining 
on  the  sofa. 

Flam.  Is  the  Squire  on^lj  of  bed  yet? 

Servant.  Yes,  sir,  he  will  be  down  directly. 

Flam.  Any  letters  from  London? 

Servant.'  One  for  your  honour,  that  the  man  brought 
over  from  the  taiarket-town,  this  morning.  ' 

Flam.  Give  it  mfe,  blockhead!  (ServaM  gioes  it,  And  exU.) 
Never  like  the  look  of  a  great  official-folded  letter, 
with  a  large  seal,'  "it's  always  anuhpleafiant  one.  Talk 
of  diiScovering  a  man's  character  from  his  hahdwriting! 
,  — t'll  back  mjrself  against  any  oddd  to  forin  a  very  close 
guess  at '  the  *  Contents  of  a  *  letter  from  the^'  form  t  into 
which  it  is  folded.  This,  now,  I  should  say,  is  a  decid- 
edly hostile  fold,"  Let  us  see^^King'd  Bench  Walk 
-^ept^mber  Ist^  1729.'  ^,  I  ata  iristructed  by  my 
client,  Mr.  Eklward  Moniague,"to  applyHo  you — (the 
old  story — for  the  immedis^t^  payment,  I  suppose — 

.  what's  this?) — to  apply  to  you  for  the  instant  restitution 
or  the  kum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  piurids,  his  son 
lost  to  you  at  play;  and  to  accquaint  you,  that  unle^ 
it  is  immediately  forwarded  to  my  clfflce,  as  above, 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  will  be  mdde  known ; 
and  the  unfaii*  and  ftauHuletit  'meaiis  by  which  you 
deprived  the  young  man  of  his  money,  publicly  adver- 
tised.— I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  John  Ellis." 
The  devil!  "who  would  believe  now,  that  such  a  trifling 
circumstance  as  the  melrfe  insinuation  of  a  small  piece 
of  gold  into  the  comer  of  two  dice  would  influence  a 
man's  destiny  1"  What's  to  be  done?  If,  by  some 
dextrous  stroke,  I  could  manage  to  curry  favour  with 
Norton,  and  procure  some  han&ome  present  in  return 
for  services  rendered — for,  "  work  and  labour  done  and 
performed,"  as  my  obedient  servant,  John  Ellis,  would 
say,  I  might  keep  my  head  above  water  yet.  I  have  it! 
He  shall  have  a  joyful  surprise.  I'll  carry  this  girl 
o£E  for  him,  and  he  shall  know  nothing  of  the  enterprise 
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until  it  is  completed,  or  at  least  till  she  is  fairly  oR.  I 
have  been  well  rewarded  for  similar  services  before, 
and  may  securely  calculate  on  his  gratitmde  in  the 
present  instance.     He  is  here.     {Puis  up  the  leUer,y     • 

Enter  Squire  Norton.  ,  ; 

Squire  (seating  himself  at  table).  Has  any  application  for 
permi83iofn  to  remain  on  the  farm  been  made  from 
Benson,  this* morning,  Ftami? 

Flam.  None.  • 

Squire.  I  am'  very  sorry  for  it,  although  I  admire  thie  old 
mail's  independent  spirit.  I  am  very  sorry  fdr  it.  Wrong 
as  I  know  I  have  been,  I  would  rather  that  the  &r&t 
ooDftessioix  came  from  him-. 

Flam.  Concession!  '• 

SQuirb.  The  more  I  reflect  iipon  ibhe'  occu^rrenees  of  yes- 
terday, Flam,  the  more  I  regret  that,  under  the  influence 
of  inomtotary  passion  Avtd  excitement,  I  should'  have 
used  so  uncalled-for  a  threat  against  my  father's  oldest 
tenant.  It  is  an  act  of  baseness  to  which  I  look  bkck 
with  abhork^enoe. 

Flam  (aside).  What  weathercock  morality  is'thi&! 

Squire.  It  was  unnecessary  violence.   '  '  ' 

Flam.  Unnecessary!  Oh,  certainly;  no  doubt  you  could 
have  attained  your  object  without  it,  and  can  still. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  punish  the  old  man. 

Squire.  N6r  will  I.  He  shall  not  leave  the  farm,  if  1 
myself  ittiplore,  and  beg  him  to  remain. 


Enter  Servant, 
Servant.  Two  youiig  women  to  speak  with  your  honour. 


Squire.  Lucy!  ' 

Flam  (oMde),  She  must  be  carried  off  to-nijght,  w  tehe 
certainly  will  save  me  the  trouble,  and  1  shall  lose  the 
mot>w. 
Lucy.  Your  honour  may  be  well  surprised  to  see  me  here, 
after  the  events  of  yesterday.  It  has  cost  me  no  tdfling 
struggle  to  take  this  step,  but  I  hope  my  better  feelings 
have  at  tength  prevailed,  and  conquered  my  pride  and 
weakness.  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  honour,  with 
nobody  by. 
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Flam  ((wide).  Nobody  by!  I  rather  suspect  Tm  not  par- 
ticularly wanted  here.  (To  ihem,)  Pray  allow  us  to 
retire  for  *ai  few  moments.    Bose^  my  dear> 

Rose.  Weill 

Flam.  Come  along. 

Lucy.  Ro^e  will  remain  here.  I  brought  her  for  that 
purpose. 

Flam.  Bless  me!  that's  very  odii.  As  you .  please^ .  of 
course,  but  I  really  think  you'll  fiod  her  very.-  much  in 
the  way.  (Aside.)  Acting  propriety!  So. much  the 
better  for  my  purpose;  a  little  coyness  mil  enhance  the 
value  of  the  prize.  ....    {ExU  ^JjAM. 

Lucy.  Mt.  Norton,  I  <{ome  here  to  ihrowi  myself' upon 
your  honourable  feelings,  as  ajman.  and  as  a  gentleman. 
Oh,  sir!  now  that  my  eyes  are  opctned  to  the  misery 
into  whkh  I  have  plunged  myself,' by  my  own  ingrati- 
tude and  treachery,  do  not — do  oot  .add  to  it  the 
rdfl^tion  that  I  have  driven  my  father  in  his.  old  age 
from  the  house  where  he  was  bom^  atid  in  which  he 
hoped  td  have  died. 

Squire.  Be  calm,  Lucy;  your  father  fihall  continue  to 
hold  ihi^  iarm ; .  the  lease  shall  be  jcei&eWGd. 

Lucy.  I  have  more  to  say  to  your  honour  still,  and  what 
'  I  have  to  add  may  evto,  induce  yowr  honour  to  retract 

.  the  promise  you. have  just  now  made  me. 

Squire.  Lucy!  wjhat  can  you  mean?  .  .     r 

iLucY.  Oh,  sir!  call  me- coquette*  faithless, ;  tteacherous, 
deceitful,  what  you  will;  I  deserve  it  aU;iJbut  believe 
me,  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  make  the  humiliating 
avowal.  A  weak,  despicable  vanity  induced  me  to 
listen  with  a.  ready  ear  to  your  honour's  addresses,  and 
to  cast  away  the  best  and  noblest  heart  that  ever 
woman  won. 

Squire.  Lucy,  'twas  but  last  night  you  told  me  that  your 
love  for  Edmunds  had  vanished  into  air;  that  you  hated 
and  despised  him. 

Lucy.  I  know  it,  sir,  too  well.    He  laid  bare  my  own 

.  guilt,  and  showed  me  the  ruin  which  impended  over 
me.  He  spoke  the  truth.  Your  honour  more  than 
confirmed  him.  . 

Squikb  (after  a  pause).  Even  the  avowal  you  have  just 
made,  unexpected  as  it  is,  shall  not  disturb  my  reso- 
lution.   Your  father  shall  not  leave  the  farm. 
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Quarter,  ' 

IjUcy — ^BosE— Squire  Norton,  and  afterwards  Yovnq 

Bbnsqn. 

Squire:.     Hear  me,  whein  I  swear  that  the  farm  is  your  own 
Through  all  changes  Fortutte  may  miike; 
The  base  charge  of  falsehood  I  never  have 
known; 
This  promise  I  never  will  break. 
Rose  and  Lucy.  Hear  him,  ^ when  h^  swears  that  the  farm 
is  our  own 
'^  Throtigh  all  changes  Fortune  may  makd;      '^ 

The  base  charge  of  falsehood  he  never  has 
known; 
This  promise  believer  will  break. 

Enter.  Young  Benson.  ^ 

Yo.UNG  Benson.  My  sister  here!  Lucy!  begone>  I  command. 
Squire.  To  your  home  I  restore  you  again. 
Young  Benso^j.  No  boon  I'll  accept  from  that  treach- 
erous hand 
As  the  price  of  my  sister's  fair  fame. 
Squire:  To  your  home! 
Young  Benson  {to  Lucy).  Hence  away! 
LuoY.  ■     Brother  dear,  I  obey. 

Squire.  I  refitoce. 
YoiuNG  Benson;  H«iceaway! 

Youko  Benson,  Rose,  and  Lucy.    Let  us  leave. 
Lucy.  He  swears  it,  dear  brother. 
Squire.  I  swear  it. 

YocHNG  Bensow.  Away  I 

Squire;  I  swear  it, 

Young  Benson.  You  swear  to  deceive. 

Squire.  Hear^me,  when  I  swear  that  the  farm  is  your  own 

Through  all  changes  Fbrtune  mky  make. 
Lucy  and  Rose.  Hear  him  when  he  swears  that  the  farm 
is  our  own 
Through   all  changes   Fortune   may 
make.  - 

You'ng  Benson.  Hear  hiip  swear,  hear  him  swear,  that 
the  farm  is  our  own 
Through   all   changes   Fortune   may 
•i  X  :.  make. 
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Squire.  The  base  charge  of  falsehood  I  never  have  known, 

This  promise  I  never  will  break. 
Lucy'  hnd  RosEi  The  base  charge  of  falsehood  he  never 
has  known, 
This  pronnae  he  never  win. breakw 
YouNQ  BsNSON.  The  base  charge  of  falsehood  he  often 
has  known^ 
This  promise  he  surely  will  break. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

Re-enter  FhAU,  in  a  walking-dress. 

Flam.  '  The  coast  is  clear  ^t  ia^..  .  Wh^t  on  earth  the 
epuv^rsation  can  have  b^n,  at  which  Rose  was  wanted, 
and  I  was  not,  I  confess  my  inability  to  comprehend; 
but' away,  wi^ib  apeoulatibfi,  aad  now,,  to  business. — 
(Rings,) 

Enter  Servant: 
Pen' and  ink.  '        ' 

Servant.  Yes^  sir.  :    {ExU  Servant, 

Flam  (sobis).  Nearly  all  the  tenantry  will  be  afisembled 
here  at  the  ball  to-night;  and  if  the  father  of  this  rustic 
Dulcinea  is  reinstaied  in  his  f  Arm,  he  and  his  people 
will  no  doubt  be  among  the  number.  <  It  wiB  be  easy 
enough  to  entice  the  g^rl  Mta  the  garden,  through  the 
wimdow  opening  on  the  lawn;  a  chaise  can  be  waiting 
in  the  quiet  lane  at  the  side,  and  some'tni^y  fellow 
can  slip  a  hasty  note  into  Ncnrton's  hands  informmg 
him  of  the  flighty  and  naming  the  {dace  at  which  he 
can  join  us.  (Re-enter .Servant  with, pen,  ink,  taper,  and 
two  sheets  of  notepaper;  he  places  them  on  the  table  and 
exit)  I  may  as  well  reply  to  my  friend  Mr.  John 
Ellis's  obliging  favour  now,  too,  by  paromjeiiig  that  the 
money  shall  be  forwarded  in  the  course  of  three  days' 
post.  (Takes  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  lays  it  on 
the  table,)  Lie  you  there.  First,  for  Norton's  note. — 
"Dear  Norton— knowing  your  wishes — seized  the  girl 
— no  blame  attach  to  you.    Join  us  as  soon  as  people 

'  have  dispersed  in  search  of  her  in  all  directions  but  the 
right  one — ^fifteen  miles  off."  (Folds  it  ready  for  an 
envelope  and  lays  U  by  the  side  of  the  other  letter;)  •  Now 
for  John  Ellis.  Why,  what  does  the  rascal  mean  by 
bringing  but  two  sheets  of  paper?  No  matter:  that 
affair  will  keep  cool  till  to-naorrow,  when  I  have  less 
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btisine^g  on  my  hands^  and  more  money  in  my  poek0ts, 
I  hope.  (Crumples  the  letter  he  has  just  tmtten,  hastily 
up,  thrusts  it  into  his  pocket,  and  folds  the  Wong  (m$  in 
the  envelope.    As  he  is  sealing  it 

.  ,    Unter,  Martin,  very  caviiovdy, 

itARTtvt  ipeepimg).  There  he  is,  hatching  some  mysterious 
and  diabolical  plot.  If  I  can  only  get  to  the  bottom 
•of  these  dreadful  designs,  I  shall  immortalise  myself. 
What  a  lucky  dog  I  aim,- to  be  such  a  successful  gleaner 
of  news,  and  such  a  confidential  person  into  the  bar- 
giain,  afi  to  be  %he  first  to  hear  that  he  wanted  some 
trustworthy  person.  All  comes  of  talking  to  every- 
body i  meet,  and  drawing  out  everything  they  hear. 
Capital  custom!  He  doiil't  see  me;  Hem!  {Coughs 
ver]B/  loTid,  and  when  Flam  looks  round,  nods  familiarly.) 
How  are  you  again? 

Flam.  How  am  I  again!  Who  the  devil  are  you?-T-and 
what  doyiou  waht  here? 

Martin.  Hush! 

Flam.  Eh? 

Martin.    Hush!    Fm  the  man.. 

Flam.  The  man! 

Martin.  Yes,  the  man  that  you  asked  the  ostler  at  the 

George  to  recommend  you,^  the  trustworthy  man  thai 

knows  all  the  by-roads  well,  and  can  keep  a  secret;  the 

'  inali'that  you  wanted  to  lend  you  a  hand  in  a  job 

that— r-. . 

Flam.  Hush,  hush! 

Mawhn.  Ohl  you're  beginning  to  hush  now,  are  you? 

Flam.  Haven^t  I  seen  your  face  before? 

MartiK.  To  be  sure  you  have.  You  recollect  admiring 
my  manners  at  Benson's  yesterday.  You  must  remem- 
ber Mr.  Martin  Stokes.  You  canH  have  forgotten  him 
— ^not  possible!  i 

Flam  (aside).  A  friend  of  Benson!— *a  dangerous  rencontre. 
Ailotheir  jnoment  and  our  conversa^icm  might  h^ve 
taken  ian  wwkwaj*d  turn.  (To  him.)  So  you  ai^e  Stokjes, 
eh?    Benson's  friend  Stokes? 

Martin.  To  be  sure.  Ha,  ha!  I  knew  you  couldn't 
have  forgotten  me.  Pleasant  Stokes  they  call  me^ 
de^r  Stokes  sometimes;  but  that's  flattery. 

Flam.  No,  surely. 
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Martin,  Yes,  'pon  my  Me!  it  is.    Can't  bear  flattery — 

don't  Kke  it  at  all. 

Flam.  Well,  Mr.  Stokes 

Martin  (aside).  Now  for  the  secret. 

Flam.  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  had  the  trouble  of  coming 

up  here,  Mr.  Stokes,  because  I  have  changed  my  plan, 

and  shall  not  require*  your  valuable  services.    iOoe9  up 

to  the  table.) 
Martin  (trnde).  Something  wrong  here:   try  him  again. 

You're  sure  you  don't  want  me? 
Flam.  Quite. 
Martin.  That's  unlucky,  because,  as  I  have  quarrelled 

with  Benson — — 
Flam.  Quarrelled  with  Benson!  • 

Martin.  What!  didn't  you  know  that? 
Flam.  Never  heard  of  it.     Now  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Stokes, 

I  shall  want  your  assistance.     Pray,  sit  down,  Mr. 

Stokes. 
Martin.  With  pleasure.     {They  sit,)    I  say,  Iih(mght  you 

wanted  me. 
Flam.  Ah!  you're  a  sharp  fellow. 
Martin.  You  don't  mean  that?    • 
Flam.  I  do,  indeed. 

Martin  {ojside).  You  would,  if  you  knew  all. 
Flam  {(ikde).  Conceited  hound! 
Martin  {aside).  Poor  devil! 
Flam.  Mr.  Stokes,  I  needn't  impress  upon  a  g(»itleman 

of  your  intelligence,  the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  this 

matter. 
Martin.  Of  course  not:    see  all— nsay  nothing.    Capital 

custom — {oMde)  not  mine  though.    Go  on. 
Flam.  You  wouldn't  mind  playing  Benson  a  trick — just 

a  harmless  trick? 
^*  Martin.  Certainly  not.    Go  on. 
"Flam.  I'll  trust  you. 
"Martin:  So  you  may.    Go  on." 
Flam.  A  chaise  and  four  will  be  waiting  to-nigbt,  at  ten 

o'clock  precisely,  at  the  little  gate  that  opens  from  the 

garden  into  the  lane. 
•^MARTm.  No:  will  it  though?    Goon." 
Flam.  "Don^t  interrupt  me,  Stokes."     Into  that  chmse 

you  must  assist' me  in  forcing  as  quickly  as  possible  iand 

without  noise 
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"Martin.  Yes.    Goon. 

"FiiAM.  Whom  do  you  think?  *^( 

"Martin.  Don't  know."  i^ik^)-       miV^ 

Flam.  Can't  you  guess  whom?.  ^  , 

Martin.  No. 

Flam.  Try. 

Martin.  Eh!  what! — Miss 

Flam.  Hush,  hush!  You  understand  me,  I  sjae.  Not 
another  word  J  not  another  syllable. 

Martin.  But  do  you  really  mean  to  irun  away  with 

Flam  (stopping  his  mouth),  Ybu  Understand  me — that's 
quite  sufficient. 

Martin  (aside).  He's  goittg  to  run  away  with  Rose. 
Why,  if  I  hadn't  found  this  out,  John  Maddox — one 
of  my  most  particular  friends-r-would  have  gone  stark, 
staring,  raving  mad  with  grief.  (To  him),;  Rut  what 
will  become  of  Miss  Lucy  when  she  has  lost  Rose? 

Flam.  No  matter.  We  cannot  take  them  both,, without 
the  certainty  of  immediate  discovery.  "iM^eet'me  at 
the  corner  of  the  avenue,  before  the  ball  comniences,  and 
I  will  communicate  any  further  instructions' i  mAy  have 
to  give  you.  Meanwhile^'  take  this  (gives  him  m^oney) 
as  an  earnest  of  what  you  shall  receive'  when  the  girl 
is  secured.    Remember,  silence  and  secrecy. 

Martin.  Silence  an4  secrecy  (exit  FLAM)-r-confidence 
and  two  guineas.  I  am  perfectly  bewildered/ with  this 
tremendous  secret.  What  shall  I  do?  Where  Bhall  I 
go? — ^To  my  particular  friend^  0I4  Benson,  or  young 
Bensoii,  or  George  Edmunds?  or — no;  I'll  go  a^d  par- 
alyse my  particular  friend,  John  Maddox.  Not  a  mo- 
ment is  to  be  lost.     I  am  all  in  a  flutter. '   Ruiji  away 

•  with  Rose!  I  suppose  he'll  run  away  with  Lucy  next. 
f  shouldn't  wonder.  Run  away  with  Rose!  I  never 
did [Exit  hastily. 


Scene  II. — An  open  spot  in  the  Village. 

Enter  Squire  Norton.  . 

Squire.  My  mind  is  made  up.    This  girl  has  opened  her 

whole  heart  to  me;  and  it  would  be  worse  tl;ian  vilify 

to  pursue  her  further.     I  will  seek  out  Benson  and 

Edmunds,  ^nd  endeavour  to  repair  the  mischief  my 
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folly  has  occasioned.  I  have  sought  happiness  in  the 
dissipation  of  crowded  cities,  in  vain,  A  country  life 
offers  health  and  cheerfulness;  and  a  country  life  shall 
henceforth  be  mine,  in  all  seasons. 

Song, — Squire  Norton. 

There's  a  charm  in  Spring,  when  everything 

Is  bursting  from  the  ground; ,   . 
When  pleasant  showers  bring  forth  the  flowers, 

And  all  is  life  around. 

In  summer  day,  the  fragrant  hay, 
. '      Most  sweetly  scents  the  breeze; 
And  all  is  still,  save  murmuring  rill,       •    ' 
Or  sound  of  humming  bees.  > 

Old  Autumn  come,  with  trusty  gun  .. 

In  quest  of  birds  we  roam':, 
Unerring  aim,  we  mark  the  game,       ,   . 
/'^'    And  pro^dly  bear  it  home. 

■  A  winter's  night  hag  its  delight,'  . '•       ' 

Well  warm'd  to  bed  we  go;  .... 

A  winter's  day,  we're  blithe  ;and  gay*.       «  - 
Snipe-shooting  in  the  snow.         :  < 

A  couiitry  li^e  without  the  stjife  * 

And  noisy  din  of  town,  ,,  ^'  ' 

Id  all  I  need,  I  takp  no  hied  :  • 

Of  splendoui*  or  renown.,      '  '    '  'J 

And  when  I  die,  oh,  let  me  lie  . 

Where  trees  above  me  wave;        ,  <  , 
Let  .wild  plants  blopm,  aj'oimd  my f tomb,  :  .: . 

My  quiet  country  grave!  <      .        [Exit. 


Scene  III.— The  Rick^ard.    Same  as  Act  I.  Scene  I. 

Edmunds  and  Maddox  meeting. 

John.  Ah,  George!  Why  this  is  kind  to  come  do\vn  to 
the  old  farm  to-day,  and  take  one  peep  a.t  us,  before  we 
leave  it  forever.  I  suppose  it's  fancy,  now^  George, 
but  to  my  thinking  I  never  saw  the  hedges  look  so  fresh, 
the  fields  so  rich,  or  the  old  house  so  pretty  and  corn- 
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ibrtable,  as  they  do  this  momiiig.    It's  fancy  thiat; 
George-^'to't  it?  •     ;  ■'. 

Edmui^ds.  It^s  a  place  yOu  may  well  be  fond  of,  iand' at- 
tached to,  *f  61*  it's  the  prettiest  spbt  in  all  the  oouhtry 
'  'Wunli.'  ''■••:■    '  -  ■    '■-■''    •  ••  ■ 

John.  Ah!  you  always  enterimto  my  feelings;  and  speak- 
ing cif  that,  I  Want  t6  afek  yoiw  advice*  abdut  Rose.  I 
meant  td  cbme'iiti  to  yoii  t'o^ay,  on  purpose.  Do  you 
thihk  she  is  fond  of  me,  Geoi^ge?     -       ;        • 

EniirfuiKrDS  (sm{^ngf)."What  do  -^ou  think?    She  has  not 

shown  any  desperate  tvarmth  of  ^fection,  of  late,  has 

•■i$he?   ;    '- '       ■••  •  ••■'■   '••''••..        ;     ■  ; 

Joi^N. '  N6--^nb,'  she  certainly*  has  Bfot,  but  she  used  to 
'once;  and  the  girl  has  got  a  good  heart  after  all;  and 
she  came  crying  to  me,  this  .mprning,  in  the  little  pad- 
dock, ^d  somehow  or  other,  my  heart  melted  towards 
her^  atid^— atid^-Mbhere's  something  very  pleasant  about 
her  tnahrier-^isn't  there,  George? 

Edmunds.  No  doubt  of  it,  as  other  peoJ)le  besides  our- 
selves would  appear  to  think. 

John.  You  mean  Mr.  Mam?  (Edmunds  nods' as«en<.) 
'  Ah!  ii's  a  bad  business,  altogether;  but  still  thene  are 
some  exciuses  to  be  made  for  a  young  country  girl,  who 
has  never  seen  a  town  gentleman  before,  and*  can't 
be  expected  to  Icnow  ^  well  as  you  and  I,  George,  what 
the  real  worth  of  one  is.  However,  that  may  be,  Rose 
came  into  the  litWe  paddock  this' morhing;  as  I  was 
standing  th^t^,  looking  at  the  young  cdHs,  and  thinking 
of  all  our  misfdHunes;  and  first  bf  all  she  walked  by  me, 
and  then  ^he  stopped  at  ia  little  dtetiaiice,  and  then  she 
walked  back  aWd  sto^yped  again;  sind  I  heaxd  her  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  burst:  and'thein  she  6ame  a  little 
nearer,  and  at 'last  she  laid  her  Hand  upon:  my  arm, 
and  looked  up  in  my  face:  aAid  the  tears-started  into 
my  eye8,''0^rg(B,  and  I  couldn't  =  bear  It  aUy  longer, 
for  I  thought 'of  the  many!  pleasant  days  we  had  been 
happy  together;  afnd  it  hurt  me  to  think  thati  fihe  should 
have  ever  dohfel  an^rthing  to  make  her  afraid  of  me,  or 

. ;  jHie  u^kind.  to  ber^  ,     ,  ... 

Edmunds.  You're , a.  good  fe}low,  John,  an  excellent  fd- 
low.  Take  her;  I  believe  her  to  have  an  excellent  dis- 
position; though  it  is  a  little  disguised  -by  glrlisb  levity 
sometimes;  you  may  safely  take  her — ^if  she  had  far 
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.  >.ld8s  gQQNd'  feeling  than  she  aptuaily  popsesseS;  she  cpuld 

never  abuse  your  kind  and  affectionate  nature. 
jDHij^ti.Is.that  your  advice?    Give  me. your  hand,  George 
'  \th0ifahAke  hand9).f  I  will ;  take  h^r.    You  shall  dance 
at  our  wedding,  and  I  don't  quite  despair  yet  of  dancing 
.  ai  |your»,  ;at  :the  same  tiaooBw . .  . . . 

Edmunds.  At  minel    Where  is  the  old  man?    I  came 

.   hereto  offer  him  the  little  cottage  in  the  village,  which 

belongs  to  me.    There  is  no  tenant'  in  it  now:  it  has  a 

.prettjr  gwideu,  of  which  I  know  he  is  fond,  and  it  may 

.  serve  his  turn  till  .he  has  had  time  to  look  about  him. 

John.  He  is  somewhere  about  the  farm;  walk  -with  me 

across  the  yard,  and  perhaps  we  may  meet  hyn-r^his 

way;  iB^eunt. 

;     .  Bn^  Y6uNG  Benson, 

YouiNG  Benson.  The  worst  portion  of  the  poor  qld  man's 
hard  trial  is  past.     I  have  lingered  .with  him  \n  every 

!  field  on  the;  lan4;  and  wandered  through  every  room 
in  the  old  house.  I  can  neither  blame,  his  griief,  nor 
console  him  in  his  affliction,  for  the  farm  has  been  the 
happy,  scene  of  my  birth  and  boyhood;  and  I  feel^  in 
looking  on  it,  for  the  last  time,  as  if  I  were.leaying  the 

.  dearbst  friends  of  my  youth  for.  ever. 

Song, — ^YouNG  Benson. 

•     .     •  f 

/   :      My  fair  home  is  no. longer  mine;. 

,  Frond  its  roof-tree  Tm  driven  awfiy, 
J  i     ;  '  Alasl  who  will  tend  the  old  vine, 
i .  Which  I  planted  in  infancy's  day! 

Thfegardeii,  the  beautiful  flowers, 
i'j     •    -Tl^oakwith  its  branphes  on  ^ug^^,  .    . 
....     . "  Dear  friends  (rf  my  happiest  l^i^rs,. 
'..'t,.    .,:      Among  y»,  I  long  hoped  to  die.     . 
I'    '  .i     Theibriar,:  tto  mpss^  and  the  bramble,      ,    , 
.  .♦!    :      .  Along  the  gree!P.pMbs  will  nm  ^14;      . 
i  •  The  paths  where  1  once  used  tq  ramble, 

!o   -...:  i..  An  innocent,  light-hearted  child, 

4,t  the  ^conclusion  of  the  song  enter  to  the  symphony  Old 
,     '        '       Benson,  toith  Lucy  and  Rose. 

YouliG  Bbuqon  I  (advancing  to,  meet  him).  Come,,  father, 
.comrti  1/       •       .  • 
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Old  Benson.  I  am  ready,  boy.  We  have  but  to  walk  ^ 
few  steps,  and  the  pang  of  leaving  is  over.  Come,  Rose, 
bring  on  that  unhappy  girl;  come! 

As  ^ey  are  going,  enter  the  SquIre,  who  meets  them,  • 

Squire.  I  am  in  time. 

Benson  {to  Young  Benson,  who  is  advancing).  Harry, 
stand  back.  Mr.  Norton,  if  by  this  visit  you  intend 
to  mock  the  misery  you  have  inflicted  here,  it  is  a  heart- 
less insult  that  might  have  been  spared. 

Squire.  You  do  me  an  injustice,  Benson.  I  come  here 
— not  to  insult  your  gri^f,  but  to  entreat,  implore  you, 
to  remain.  The  lease  of  this  farm  shall  be  r^iiewed — 
I  beseech  you  to  remain  here.      , ;  . 

Benson;  It  is  not- the  quitting  ^ven  the  home,  of  my 
infancy,  which  most  men  loye,  that  bows  my  spirit 
down  to-day.  Here,  in  this  old  house,  for  near  two 
hundred  years,  my  ancestors  have  Uved  and  died,  and 
left  their  names  behind  them  free  from  spot  pr  bleijiish^ 
I  am  the  first  to  cross  its  threshold  with  the  brwd  of 
infamy  upon  me.  Would  to  God  I  had  -been  born^ 
from  its  porch  a  sei^ess  corpse  many  weary  years 
ago,  so  that  I  had  been  spared  this  hard,  calaipity! 
You  hskve  moved  an  old  man's  weakness,  but  not  with 
your  revenge,  sir.  You  implore  me  to  remain  here. 
I  spurn  your  offer.  Here!  A  father  yielding  to  the 
destroyer  of  bis  child's  good  i^ame  and  honour!  Say 
no  iiK)re>  sin.   Let  me  pass. 

Enter,  behind,  Stokes  and  Edmunds. 

Squire.  Beiison,  you  are  guilty  bf  the  foulest  injustice, 
not  to  me,  but  to  your  daughter.  After  her  fearless 
confession  to  me  this  morning  of  heriove  for  Eklmiindsj 
and  her  abhoi-rence  of  my  professions,  I  honour  her  too 
much  to  injure  her  or  you. 

Lucy.  Deat  father,  it  is  true  indeed.  The  noble  beha- 
viour of  his  honour  to  me,  this  morning,  I  can  never 
forget,  or  be  too  grateful  for.  .  .  • '         '      . 

Benson.  Thank  God!  thank  GodJ  I  car^  look  upon  her 
once  again.  My  child!  my  own  child!  (he  embraces  her 
with  great  emotion.)  I  have  done  your  honour  wfong, 
and  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me.     {They  shake  hands.) 
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M.ARTIN  (runrdng  forword).  So  have  I!  so  hav^  I!  I  have 
doaie  his  honour  wrong,  and  I  hope  he'll  forgive  me,  too. 
You  don't  leave  the  farm,  then?  Hunrah!  {A  man 
carrying  a  paily  some  harness,  etc.,  crosses  the  stage.) 
Hallo,  young  fellow!  go  back,  go  back!  don't  take 
another  thing  away,  and  bring  back  all  you  have  car- 
ried ofif;  they  are  going  to  stop  in  the  farm.  Halh>! 
you  fellows!  (Calling  off.)  Leave  the  bam  alone,  and 
put  everything  in  its  place.  They  are  going  to  stop 
on  the  farm.  [Exit  bawling. 

Benson  (seeing  Edmunds).  What!  George  here,  and  turn- 
ing away  from  his  old  friend,  too,  without  a  look  of 
congratulation  or  a  shake  of  the  hand,  just  at  the  time, 
when  of  all  others,  he  had  the  best  right  to  expect  it! 
For  shame,  George,  for  shame! 

Edmunds.  My  errand  here  is  r^idered  useless.  By  acci- 
dent, and  not  intentionally,  I  partly  overheard  jtist  now 
the  nature  of  the  avowal  made  by  your  dailghter  to 
Mr.  Norton  this  morning. 

Benson.  You  believe  it,  George.  You  cannot  doubt  it's 
truth. 

Edmunds.  I  do  believe  it.  But  I  have  been  hurt,  filighted, 
set  aside  for  another.  My  honest  love  has  been  de- 
spised;' my  affection  has  been  remiembered,  only  to  be 
tried  almost  beyond  endurance.  Lucy,  all  tms  from 
you  I  freely  forgive.  Be  what  you  have  been*  once, 
and  what  you  may  so  well  become  again.  Be  Ihe  high- 
souled  woman;  not  the  light  and  thoughtless  trifler 
that  disgraces  the  name.  Let  me  see  you  this,  and  yt)u 
are  mine  again.  Jiet  me  see  you  what  you  have  been 
of  late,  and  I  never  can  be  yours! 

BBN80?f»  Iiead  her  in,  Roe^.  Come,  dear,  pome!  (The 
BfiiNSo^iS  and  Ross  lead  her  slowly  oiw^y.)    .  . 

Edbcunpsi  Mr.  Nortou,  if  this  altiered*  conduct  be  sitxoere, 
iit  deserves* a  much  better  returai  than  my  poor  thanks 
can  ever  be  to  you.  If  it  be  feigned,  to  serve  some  pur- 
poses of  your  owi^y  the  .consequenoes  will  be  upon  your 
bead*    . 

Squire.  And  I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

Diiet.^r^QuiRE  Norton  amf^Datonis. 

Squire.  Listen,  though  I  do  not  fe*r.yQu> 

. .  Listpn  tp,  me,  ere  we  p^rt,    ,.     ;  .,•  .     ., 
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Edmunds.       Ldst  to  you!    Yes,  I  will  hear  you. 

Squibs.  Yours  alone  is  Lucy's  heart, 

I  swear  it,  by  that  Heaven  above  me. 

EDBiUNDS.       What!  can  I  believe  my  ears! 

Could  I  hope  that  she  still  loveB  me  I 

Squibb.  Banish  all  these  doubts  and  fears, 

If  a  love  were  e'er  worth  gaining, 
If  love  were  ever  fond  and  true, 
No  disguii^e  or  passion  feigning, 
Such  is  her  youn^  love  for  you. 

Listen,  though  I  do  not  fear  you,    , 
Listen  to  me  ere  we  part. 

EDBiUNDS.       List  to  yout  yes,  I  will  hear  you. 
Mine  alone  is  her  young  heart. 

{Exewnt  aeoerallif: 

Scene  IV. — The  (tcenue  leading  to  the  Hall  by  moonligkt. 
The  house  in  the  distance,  gaily  illumiiiaJted, 

ErUer  Flam  and  Martin. 

FtAM.  You  have  got  the  letter  I  gave  you  for  ihe  Squire? 

Martin.:  All  right.    Here  it  is. 

Flam.  The  moment  you  see  me  leave  the  room,  slip  it 
into  the  Squire's  hand;  you  can  easily  do  so,  without 
being  recognised,  in  the  confusion  of  the  dance,  and 
then  follow  me.  You  perfectly  understand  your  in^ 
structione? 

Martin.  Oh,  yes — I  understand  them  well  enough. 

Flam.  There's  nothing  more,  then,  that  you  want  to 
know? 

Martin.  No,  nothing — oh,  yes  there  is.  I  want  to  know 
whether — whether 

Flam.  Well,  go  on. 

Martin.  Whether  you  could  conveniently  manage  to  let 
me  have  another  couple  of  guineas,  before  you  go  away 
in  the  chaise.  Payment  beforehand — capital  custom. 
And  if  you  don't,  perhaps  I  may  not  get  them  at  all, 
you  know:  (aside)  seeing  that  I  don't  intend  to  go  at 
all,  I  think  if  s  very  likely. 

Flamw  You're  a  remarkably  pleasant  fellow,  Steves,  M 
gmeral  conversation— veiy-— but  when  you  detceiid  into 
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particularities,  you  become  excessively  prosy.  On 
some  points — money-matters  for  instance — ^you  have  a 
very  grasping  imagination,  and  seem  disposed  to  dilate 
upon  them  at  too  great  a  length.  You  must  cure  your- 
self of  this  habit — ^you  miist  indeed.  Good-bye,  Stokes; 
you  shall  have  the  two  guineas  doubled  when  the  jour- 
ney is  completed.    Remember — ^ten  o'clock. 

[Eocit  Fi^AM. 

Martin.  I  shan't  forget  ten  o'clock,  depend  upon  it. 
Now  to  burst  upon  my  particular  friend,  Mr.  John 
Maddox,  with  the  awful  disclosure.  He  must  pass  this 
way  on  his  road  to  the  Hall.  Here  they  come — don't 
see  him  though.  (Groups  of  male  and  female  VUlctgen 
in  doaks,  etc,,  cross  the  stage  on  their  way  to  the  Hail.) 

Martin.  How  are  you,  Tom?    How  do.  Will? 

Villagers.  How  do,  Mas'r  Stokes?  j 

Martin  (shaking  hands  with  them).  How  do,  Susan? 
Mind,  Gary,  you're  my  first  partner.  Always  kiss  your 
first  parti^er — capital  custom,  (/iCwes  her.)  Good- 
bye!   See  you  up  at  the  Hall. 

Villagers.  Ay,  ay,  Mas'r  Stokes.  [Exeunt  Villagers. 

Martin.  Not  among  them.  (More  Villagers  cross.)  Nor 
them.  Here  he  comes— Rose  with  him,  tdor— iimocent 
little  victim,  little  thinking  of  the  atrocious  designs  that 
are  going  on  against  her! 

Enter  Maddox  and  Rosj:,  arm-in-arm. 

John.  lia,  ha,  ha!  that  was  a  good  'un,  wasn't  it?  Ah! 
Martin,  I  wish  I'd  seen  you  a  minute  ago..  I  made 
such  a  joke!    How  you  would  ha'  laughed! 

Martin  (mysteriously  beckoning  Maddox  avxiy  from  Rose, 
and  whispering).  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

5onN  (whispering).  What  about? 

Rose.  Lor' !  don't  stand  whispering  there,  John.  If  you 
have  anything  to  say,  Mr.  Stokes,  say  it  before  me. 

John  (taking  her  arm).  Ah!  say  it  heicffe  her!  Don't 
mind  her,  Martin;  she's  to  be  my  wife^  you  know,  and 
we're  to  be  on  the  mutual-confidence  principle;  an't 
we,  Rose?  .       ' 

Rose.  To  be  sure.  Why  don^t  you  speak,  Mr;' Stokes? 
I  suppose  it's  the  old  storyr— something  wrong.  .  ' 

MARTi]fj,  Something  wrong!  I  rather  think  there  is;  and 
you  little  know  what  it  is,  or  you  wQulda^t  Ip^  fio  merry. 
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What  I  have  got  to  say — don't  be  frightened,  Miss  Rose 

— relates  to — don't  alarm  yourself,  Master  Maddox. 
John.  I  an't  alarming  myself;  you're  alarming  me.    Go 

on!  <■!'•••  -^     .'-   • 
Robe.  Go  on! — can't  you? 
Martin.  Relates  to  Mr.  Flam. 
John  {dropping  Rose's  arm).  Mr.  Flam! 
Martin.  Hush! — and  Miss  Rose. 
Rose.  Me!     Me  and  Mr.  Flam! 
Martin.  Mr.  Flam  intends  at  ten  o'clock,  tjiis  very  night 

— don't  be  frightened,  Miss — by  force,'  in  secret,  and  in 

a  chaise  and  four,  too — to  carry  off,  against  her  will, 

and  jelope  with,  Miss  Rose. 
Rose,  Mel     Oh!      {Screams,  and  falls  into  the  arms  of 

Maddox.) 
John.  Rub  her  hands,  Martin,  she's  going  off  into  a  fit. 
Martin.  Never  mind;  she'd  better  go  off  in  a  fit  than  a 

chaise. 
Rose  {recovering).  Oh,  John!  don't  let  me  go. 
John.  Let  ypu  go! — not  if  I  set  the  whole  Hall  on  fire.    . 
Rose.  Hold  me  fast,  John. .  , 

John.  V\\  hold  you  fast  ei^ough,  depend  upon  it. 
Rose.  Come  on  the  other  side  of  me,  Mr.  Stokes:    take 

my  arm;  hold' me  tight,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Martin.  Don't   be   frightened,    I'll  take   care   of  you. 

{Takes  her  arm.) 
Rose.  Oh!  Mr.  Stokes. 
Martin.  Oh,  indeed!     Nothing  wrong— reh? 
Rose.  Oh!     Mr.  Stokes — pray  forgive  my  having  doubted 

that  there  was Oh!  what  a  dreadful  thing!    What 

is  to  be  done  with  me? 
Martin.  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know..    I  think  we  had 

better  shut  her  up  in  siom^  place  under  ground — hadn't 

we,  John? — or,  stay — suppose  we  borrow  the  keys  of 

the  family  vault,  and  lock  her  up  there  for  an  hour  or 

two. 
John.  Capital! 
Rose.  Lor' !  surely  you  may  find  out  some  more  agreeable 

place  than  that,  John. 
Martin.  I  have  it — I'm  to  carry  her  off. 
Both.  You!    ' 
Martin.  Me — don't  be  afraid  of  me—all  my  management. 

You  dance  with  her  all  the  evening,  and  I'll  keep  close  to 
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you.    If  anybody  tries  to  get  her,  away,  you  knock 

him  down— 4nd  I'll  help  you. 
John.  That's  the  plan — come  along. 
Rose.  Oh,  I  am  so  frightenedl    Hold  me  fast,  Mr.  Stokes 

— don't  let  me  go,  John.  [Ezeumt,  talking. 

Enter  Lucy. 
Lucy.  Light-hearted  revellers!  how  I  envy  them!  How 
painful  is  my  situation — obliged  with  a  sad  heart  to 
attend  a  festivity,  from  which  the  only  person  I  would 
care  to  meet  will,  I  know,  be  absent.  "But  I  wilf  not 
complain.  He  shall  see  that  I  can  become  worthy  of 
him,  once  again.  I  have  lingered  here  so  long,  watching 
the  soft  shades  of  evening  as  they  closed  around  me, 
that  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  exchanging  this  beau- 
tiful scene  for  the  noise  and  glare  of  a  crowded  room.'' 

Song, — ^LucY. 
How  beautiful  at  even-tide 
To  see  the  twilight  shadows  pale. 

Steal  o'er  the  landscape,  far  and  wide, 
O'er  stream  and  meadow,  mound  and  dale. 

How  soft  is  Nature's  calm  repose 
When  evening  skies  their  cool  dews  weep: 

The  gentlest  wind  more  gently  blows. 
As  if  to  soothe  her  in  her  sleepl 
The  gay  mom  breaks. 

Mists  roll  away, 
All  nature  awakes 
To  glorious  day. 
In  my  breast  alone 

Dark  shadows  remain; 
The  peace  it  has  known 
It  can  never  regain. 

Scene  Titii  Last. — A  spacious  hall-room,  hriUianily  illumU 
noted.    A  window  at  the  end,  through  which  is  seen 
a  moonlit  landscape.    A  large  concourse  of  country 
•  'pe&ple,    discovered. — The   Squire — Flam — the   Ben- 

sons — Lucy — Rose — Martin,  and  Maddox. 

Squire.  Welcome,  friends,  welcome  all!    Come,  choose 

yovrpfurtners,  and  begin  the  danca 
FjUAM  (to  Lucy).  Your  hand,  for  the  dance? 
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Lucy.  Pray  excuse  me,  sir;  I  £^m  not  welL  My  head  is 
oppressed  and  giddy.  I  would  rather  sit  by  the  window 
which  looks  into  the  garden,  and  feel  the  oool  pveniug 
air.     (She  goes  up.    He  follows  her.), 

J<?HN.  (q^side).  Stand  by  me^  Martin.  He's  gone  to  order* 
the  chaise,  perhaps. 

Rose.  Oh!  pray  don't  let  me  be  taken  away,' Ml^.§tQkes. 

Martin.  Don't  be  frightened — ^^don't  he  frightened.  Mr*; 
Flam  is  gone.     I'll  give  the  Sq^iire  the  note  in  a  minute. 

Squire.  Now — begin  the  dance.  ; 

A  Country  Dance. 

(Martin  and  Maddox,  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  close 

to  Rose,  occasion  grecat  confusion.    As  the  Squire  is 

looking  at  some  particular  (^ouple  in  the  dance^  Martinj 

steals  behind  him,  thrusts  the  letter  in  his  hands,  afid 

resumes  his  place.     The  Squire  looks  round  as  if ,  to 

discover  the  person  who  has  delivered  it;>but  being  un* 

successful,  puts  it  up,  and  retires  cmong  the  crowd  of 

dancers.    Suddenly  a  violent  scream  i^  heard,  and  the 

dance  abruptly  ceases.     Great  confu^sion.     Martin  and 

,,  .^Amox  hold  RoB^  firmly.)  ,  i  ,  .     . 

Sqi^rb.  What  has  happened?    Whence  did  that,  scream 

proceed? 
Sbvbral  Voices.  From  the  gatden!— from  the  garden! 
EbMUNDs    (withoikt).  Raise   him,   smd   bring   him   here. 

Lucy — dear  Lucy!  , 

Benson.  Lucy! .  My  child!  .  (Buns  up  the  sU^et,  and  epd^, 

into  gwrden.)  .  <    .    ,  .  • 

Martin.  His  child!  Damme!  they  can't  get  this  one, 
so  they're  going  to  run  away 'With  the.  Othef .  Here's 
solme  mifltafce  here.  Let  me  go,  Rosel .  Come  along, 
Jdhn.    Make  Way  thete—rmftke  way  t  , 

{^s  they  run  towards  the  window,  EbMUNt)^, appears  at  it, 
,    {  mthout  a  hdt,  and  his  dress  disordered,  witft  tyiJCY  in 
his  arms.    He  delivers  her  to  her  father  and  Rb^E.) 

Rose.  Lucy-^ear  Lucy — ^look  uj)!   .         i-   i:    i         , 
BiJN80N,il3  she  hurt)  George?— as  the, poor, child  injvnrejd? 
Edmunds.  No,  it  is  nothing  but  terror;  sb^  willbeibetier 
instantly  1    See!   she  is  recovering  tnowK?   ([Lucy  grad-^ 
ually  recovers,  as  Flam,  his  ctothesitom,  and  faoe  dis- 
'  fibred,  is  ledinbyMADDOxand  MartinO  .  ».! ; 
17 — 18 
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BfeksoN.  Mr.  Norton,  thia  is  an  act  of  perjury  and  baseness, 
of  which  aaiother  tiistaiit  wduld  have  witnessed  the 
completion. 

Squire  (to  Flam).  Rascal!  this  is  your  deed. 

Flam  (aside  to  Norton).  That's  right,  Norton,  keep  it  up: 

Squire.  Do  not  address  me  with  your  odious  familiarity, 
scoundrel!  '         ' 

Flam.  You  don't  really  mean  to  give  me  up? 

Squirbj:  I  renounce  you  from  this  instant. 

Flam.  You  do? — then  take  the  consequences. 

Squire.  Benson — Edmunds| — friends — I  declare  to  you 
most  solemnly  that  I  had  neither  hand  nor  part  in  this 
disgracjSful  outrage.  It  has  been  perpetrated  without 
my  knowledge,  wholly  by  that  scoundrel.' 

Flam.  ''Tis  false;  it  was  done  with  his  consent.  He  has  in 
his  pocket,  at  this  moment,  a  letter  from  me,  acquainting 
him  with  my  intention. 

Ah%.  A  letter! 

Squire.  A  letter  was  "put  into  my  hands  five  minutes  since, 
*  but  it  acquainted' me,  not  with  this  fellow's  intentions, 
but  SVith  his  real  dishonourable  and  disgraceful  charac- 
ter, to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  (Tot  Flam.) 
Do  you  know  that' handwriting,  sir?  (Showing  him 
the  letter.) 

Flam.  BBis'ft"  letter!  (Searching  his  pockets,  and  producing 
the  other),  I  mu^t--*-ass  that  I  was!— -I  <fid-— enclose  the 
wrong  one. 

SQmHE.  You  will  quit  my  house  this  instant;  its  roof 
shall  not  shelter  you  another  night.  Take  that  with 
you^  ar,  and  begone.    {Thrmoshim  a  pvjrse,) 

FlaiI  {takin/^  it  wp)'.  Ah !  I  suppose  you  think  this  munifi- 
denrt,  nbw-'— eh?  I  could  have-  made  twice  as  much  of 
you  in  London,  Norton,  I  could  indeed,  to  say  nothing 
of  my  exhibiting  myself  for  a  whole  week  to  these  clods 
of^.earth,  \yliich  would  have  be^n  cheap,  dirt-cheap,  at 

'  4o\ibJe,  tJie  pibii^y.  ^ye-bye,  Norton!  Farewell,  grubs! 
••''"■■'■*'  ^  ■•"•'■   ^  ■'■     "  '    ■    '    [Exit. 

Squire.  Edmunds,  yoii  have  rescued  your  future  wife  from 

' '  bi^utai  yiolfenfee ;  you  wifl  not  leave  her  exposed  to  similar 
attempt^  in  future?       <  • 

SSDMtJNDB.  Even  if  I  would,  I  feel,  now  that  I  have  pre- 
served her,  that  I  could  not.  ^ 

Squire.  Then  tcike  h^r,  and  with  her  the  old  farm,  which 
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from  henceforth  is  your  own.     Fow  will  riot  turn  the 
old  man  out,  I  suppose?  ,   ,  , 

Edmunds  («AaA;in^  Benson  by  the  hand).  I  dou't  think  we 
are  very  likely  to  quarrel  on  that  score;  arid  most  grate- 
fully do  we  acknowledge  your  honour's  Idndpess.  Mfiid- 
dox!  . 

John.  Hallo!  >  . 

Edmunds.  I  shall  not  want  that  cottage  and  garden  we 
were  speaking  of,  this  morning,  now.  Let  me  imitate 
k  good  example,  and  bestow  it  on  y&ur  wife,  as  heir 
marriage  portion. 

Rose.  Oh,  delightful!    Say  certainly,  ,John-r-can't  you? 

John.  Thank'ee,  George,  thank'eel  I  say,  Martin,  I 
have  arrived  at-t^  dignity  pf  a  cottage  and  a  piece  of 
ground,  at  last.  ,  i 

Martin.  Yes,  you  may  henceforth  consider  yourself  on 
a  level  with  me.  /  - 

Squire.  Resume  the  dance. 

Martin.  I  beg  your  pardon.  One  word.  (Whispers  the 
Squire.)  .      / 

Squire.  I  hope  not.  Recollect,  you  have  been  mistaken 
before,  to-day.    You  had  better  inquire. 

Martin.  I  will.  (To  the  audience,)  My  very  particular 
friend,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so 

Squire.  Oh,  certainly. 

Martin.  My  very  particular  friend,  Mr.  Norton,  wishes 
me  to  ask  my  other  particulMr  friends  here,  whether 
there's — anything  wrong?  We  are  delighted  to  hear 
your  approving  opinion  in  the  old  way.  You  canH  do 
better.    It's  a  capital  custom.  <   >•■  ■     '      ' 

'  Danee  and  Finale. — Chorus,  . 

Join  the  dance,  with  step  as  light 
As  every  heart  should  be  to-night; 
Music,  shake  the  lofty  dome,  ' 

In  honour  of  our  harvest-home. 

Join  the  dance,  and  banish  care, 
All  are  young,  and  gay,  and  fair; 
Even  age  has  youthfi^  grown. 
In  honour  of  our  harvest-home. 


/ 


Join  the  dance,  bright  faces  beam, 
gweet  lips  sipjle,  and  dark  eyes  gleam; 
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I     All  these  charms  have  hither  come. 
In  honour  of  our  harvest^home. 

,       Jpin  the  dance,  with  step  as  light, 
As  every  heart  stould  be  to-night; 
Music,  shake  the  lofty  dome. 
In  honour  of  our  harvest-home. 

,  Quintet 

LucT— Rose— Edmunds — The  Squibb — ^Youj^g  Benson. 

No  light  bound 
Of  stag  or  timid  hare, 

O'er  the  ground 
Where  startled  herds  repair, 

Do  we  prize 
Sb  high,  or  hold  so  dear, 

As  the  eyes 
,  That  light  our  pleasures  here. 

No  cool  breeze 
'  That  gently  plays  by  night. 
O'er  calm  seas, 
Who^e  waters  glisten  bright; 

No  Bolft  moan 
That  sighs  across  the  lea, 

'  Harvest-home, 
Is  half  so  sweet  as  thee! 

,  Chorus. 

Hail  to  the  merry  Autumn  days,  when  yellow  ccumfields 

shine. 
Far  brighter  than  the  costly  cup  that  holds  the  monarch's 

wine! 
Hail  to  the  merry  harvest  time,  the  gayest  of  the  year, 
The  time  of  rich  and  bounteous  crops,  rejoicing,  and  good 

cheer  I 

Haill  Haill  Haill 


CURTAIN. 
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A  FARCE  IN  ONE  ACT     ■      i 
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Mr.  Stargazer. 

(his  son). 
Tom  Gmd  (Urn  Limpligh$$t).  <  .  ;     t     • 
Mr.  Moonet  (an  Astrologer), 
Servant. 
Betsy  Martin. 
Emma  Stargazer. 
Fanny  Brown. 
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ScBNB  Lr-^The, Street,  <mt8i4e  of  Mr^  SxAiiGA^SiiR's  hou^e. 
I  TiifOi  Mreet  Lqfnp-posits  ir^  front. ,        .     ; 

Tom  Grig  (with  ladder  and  lantern,  singing  ias  he  enters). 

Day  has  gone  down  o'er  theB^tic's  proud \bU-ler; 
'  '!Evemng  has:  sigfa'd,  alas !  td  the  lone  wiMer; 
Night  hurries  on/night  hurries,  on,  earth. and  ppean 

to  kiv-ver;  -    f    ;  ..' 

Rise;  gentle  moon,  rise,  gentle  moon^  and  guide  me 

to  my—  .      ^  ' 

That  ain't  &  rhyme,  that  ain't— kiv-ver  and  lover!  I 
ain't  much  of  a  poet;  but  if  I  couldn't  make  better  verse 
than  that,  I'd.  undertake  to  be  set  fire  to,  and  put  up, 
instead  of  the  lamp  before  Alderman  Waithman's  obsta- 
cle in  Fleet  Street.  Bil-ler,  wil-ler,  kiv-ver — shiver, 
obviously.     That's  what  /  call  poetry.     (.Sfir?i7-*? ) 

;  Day  has  gone  doWn  o'er  the  Baltic's  proud  biHer — 

(During  t?ie  previous^  speech  he  haa  been  occupied  in 
lighting  one  of  the  lanipe.  As  Mei.%  abou^  to  light 
the  other,  Mr.  ^TKnoKZ^n  appears  iUwividoju),  wUh 
a  telescope.)  •   i  -     ..  ' 

Mr.  Stargazei^  (after  spying  mosi  intevfly  at  the  clouds), 

HoUoal  ,  ,  ',    .;' 

Tom  (on  ladder).  Sir,  to  yoiil    And  tolloa  figain,  if  ybii 

come  to  that. 
Mrj  Stargaze^.  Ha,ve  you  seqn  the  ppmet?  ^ 
Tom.  What  comet — the  Exeter  Comet?  • 

Mr.    Stargazer.  What    comet?     The    comet — Halley's 
cometl  \ 

189 
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Tom.  Nelson's,  you  mean.     I  saw  it  coming  out  of  the 

yard,  not  five  minutes  ago. 
Mr.  Stargazer.     Could    you    distinguish    anything    of 

a  tail? 
Tom.  Distinguish  a  tail?    I  believe  you — ^four  tails! 
Mr.  Stargazer.  A  comet  with  four  tails;  and  all  visible 

to  the  n^yie^r^H  ,yi^n0i^j^f  /t^ct)ul(J4'|  f)e. 
Tom.  You  wouldn't  say  that  again  if  you  was  down  here, 

old  Bantam.     (Clock  ^tnke&^veJX    You'll  tell  me  next, 

I  suppose,  that  that  isn't  five  o'clock  striking,  eh? 
Mr.  Stargazer.  Five  o'clock — five  o'clock!    Five  o'clock 

P.M.  on' the  thirtieth'  day  of  N<yv€mfiber,  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  ahd  thjrty>-eight!  -  Stop  till  I  come  down 

— stop! .  pon't  go  away  on  any  account — not  a  foot, 

not  a  step.     {Closes  wiiidow.) 
Tom  {d:emridmqj,  and ^h&Mering  his  ladier).  Stop]  stop, 

to  a  lamplighter/ with  thire^  htmdreid  and^eve^ty  shops 
•and  i  hundred  and  twenty  private  houses  waiting  to 

be  set  a  light  to!    Stop,  to  a  lampli^terl  i  .  i 

As  he  is  running  off,  enter  Mr.  Stargazer  froni 
his  hoiLse,  hastily. 

Mr.  Stargazer  (dethj^nih^  him).  N<^t;  for  ybiii*  life!— not 

for  your  life  J  '  The  thijrti^th  '  day  of  Noveirtbet*,  ■  one 

thousand  eight' hundred  and  thlrty-eiffhtl    Mitatiulous 

'  circumstance!  extrabrdinarV  fuMflmeiit  of  a  prediction 

of  the  planets!    '"'         '"      '    ,      '       *      '     * 

Tom.  What  are  yoli  talMhg  About?  ' 

Mrl  BirARKaAZiBfi  ({(K3)^b^,i(i£K^),,Is  there  npbody  else 
in  sight,  up  the  street  or  down?  No,  not  a  soul!  l*his, 
then,  is  the  mian  whoee'eoimng  was  rev^l^  to^soe  by 
'  the  ^i»s^* Irix  ^mbnths  ago!  ^  >  ^     ;  \  ^^ 

Tom.  What  do* you' mean?       >i      .    .  . 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Young  man,  that  I  h$ye  epn&ulted  the 
,  ^Qo]^  of,  Fate  with  ^are  and  wonderful  success — that 
cormng  evclhts  nWe  ca^ttMf  &hadb>Vs  befotef.' 

"JlqM.  .pcjn't  talk  ,|ionsen^  tp  me— 7I  ain't  an  event;  IPm 
a  lampligfetert     "  '    '     '  .      .     1 

Mr.  St argazejf^  (aside).,  True! — Strange  deisrt;itiy  that  one, 
announced  b^  the  plaJn^tis  a6  6f  iibHfe  birth,  should  be 
deyo|tpd  .to  so  hunlble  ail' 6ccupatioii.'  {Ahv)d.)  But 
you  were  not  oZWi/s  a  lailipK^hter?  ' 

Tom.  Why,  no.    I  wasn't  bom  with  a  ladder  on  my  left 
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shoulder,  and  a  light  in  my  other  hand.     But  I  tcfok 
to  it  very  early,  though — I  had  it  from  my  uncie. 

Mr.  Stargazer  (aside).  He  had' it  from  Ms  un<i!e!  '  Itow 
plain,  and  yet  how  forcible  id  his  Idngiiage!'  He  gpeiaks 
of  lamplighting,  as  though  it  were  thfe  #h6^ilg-ootigh 
or  measles!     (To  him.)    Ay!         '       '    '  »-"  «  *   ;"   ' 

Tom.  Yes,  he  was  the  original:  Ybu  '^hotild  ,hd^fe  knbWn 
him! — 'cod!  he  was  a  genius,  if  eter'thferd  was'  dhe. 
Gas  was  the  death  of  him!  Afy^heti  gas-lanit)s  We^e  fiVst 
-talked  of,  my  uncle  draws. himself  up,  a'nd  says,  '^I'll 
nqt  believe  it,  there's  no  sich  a  thing,*'  he  skys.'  '■  *^  Yd6 
might  as  well  talk  of  laying  on  ari  everlasting  succession 
of  glow-worms! "  But  when  they  made- thie  fexperimenlt- 
of  lighting  a  piece  of  Pall  Mall — —    '     '    ^^       ; '       '  ' 

Mr,  Stargazeb.  That  wa^  wheii  it'first  caiile  li^?  '   ^" 

Tom"  No,  no,  that  was  when  it  was  first  laid  dbwil.'''  Doh't 
mind  me;  I  can't  he^  a  joke,  now. and  then.  My  Uncle 
w^  sometimes  took  that  "^ay.  When  the  expertmeiit 
was  made  of  lighting  a  piece  of  Pall  Mall,  kild  hfeKad^^ 
tually  witnessed  it  with  his  own  eyes,  yoti  shbufd  have 
seen  tny  uncle  then!  '  ' 

Mr.  Stargazer.  So  much  ove|*<^om6?  '     ';       '  ' 

Tom.  Overcome,  sir!  He  fell  off  his  ladder, 'fi*bm'weAk- 
nessp  fourteen  times  that  v0ty  night;  and  Wb  IM  ffeM 

.  was  into,  a  wheelbarixlyw  that  ^as  going*  WA'  wiy,"a'nd 
i  humanely  took  him  hortie.  '  MI  foresee-in  this',"  he  ssrtrs, 
"the  breaking  up  of  our  profession;  no  more  p(>(ishing 
of  the  tin  reflectors,"  he  satys;  ^'norhoj^efarte^-w^r!^ 
in  the  way  of  clipping  the  cottons  at  two  b'cldck  in  the 
morning;  no  riiore  going  the  rounds  to  trim  by  dayhgM;*, 
and  dribbling  down  of  the  ite  on  the  hats  ahd  bottnfets 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlem^,  Wh6n  infe  fteek  &i  good 
spirits.  Any  low  fellow  can  IJght  a  ga^-ikmp;,  and  it's 
all  up!"  So  he  petitioned  the  Governiiieht  foi^what 
do  you  call  that  that  they  give.tapeoplfe  when  it's 'fotod 
out  that  they'i^e  never  been  of  any  ^use,  ianilHifaVe-bteh 

,    pjaid,  too  much  for  doing  nothing?  "  '    .,. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Compensation?  .  ^       "    ;•      '    • 

Tom.  Yes,  that's  the  thing — compensation. '  •  They' didn't 
give  him  any,  though!  And  then  he  gotvery  f6hd  of 
his  country  all  at  once,'  and  went  About,  sAying  hoW 
that  the  bringing  in  of  gas  was  a  death-blow  to  his  native 
land,  and  how  that  its  Ue  and  cotton  trade  was  gone 
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for  ev^r,.  and  thje  whales  would  go  and  kill  themselves, 
privately,  in  spite  and  vexation  at.  not  being  caught! 
After  tb^,  he  was  right-down  cracked^  and  called  his 
'hacco  pipe, a  gaa  pipe,  and  tfiought  his,  tears  was  lamp 
iZe,  and  M  planner. of  nonsense.  At  last,  he  went  and 
hung  himself  on  a  lamp  iron,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  that 
he'd  always  been  very  fond  of;  and  as  he  was  a  re- 
marks^bly  good  bu3band,  and  had  never  had  any  secrets 
from  his  wifei,  he  put  fv  note  in  the  twopenny  post,  as 
.  he  went  along,, tp  teljthe  widder  where  th^  body  was. 

Mr.  Stargazer  {lading  hi&  hand  upon  hds  arm,  and  speak- 
ing, mysieriomiy).  D<?,  you  remember  your,  parents? 

Tom.  My  mother  I  do,  very  well! 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Was  she  erf  noble, birth? 

Tom.  Pretty  well.  She.  was  in  the  roangUn^  line.  Her 
DKither  came  of  a  highly  respectable  family — such  a 
business,  in  the  swe^tstuff  and  h,ardbake  way! 

Mr.  Stargaze^i.  Perhaps  your  father  wasr 

Tom.  Wbyi  \  h^dly.knpw, about  him.    The  fact  is,  there 

,  waa>$proe  Uttje  douj^t,  at  the  time,  who  vxis  my  father. 
Two  or  three  young  gentlemen  were  paid  the  pleasing 
compliment;  but  theijp  incomes  being  limited,  they  were 
!  compelled  delicately  to  decUne.it. 

Mi^.  Stargazer.  Then  the  prediction  is .  not  fulfilled 
merely  ii^parfc,  but  entirely  wd  completely.  Listen, 
young  man— I  am.  acquainted  with  all  the  celestial 
bodies— TT  ,     , 

Tom.  Are  you,  though?— I  hope  they  are  quite  well — 
every  body. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Don't  interrupt  me.  I  am  versed  in 
the  great  sciences  of  astronomy  and  astrology;  in  my 
house  there  I  have  every  description  of  apparatus  for 
observii^g  the  course  and  motion  of  the  planets.  I*m 
,  writing  a  work  aboqt  them,  which  will  consist  of  eighty- 
four  voluaies,  imperial  quarto;  and  an  appendix,  nearly 
twice  as  long.  I  read  what's  going  to  nappen  in  the 
stars. 

ToM.  Read  what's  going  to  happen  in  the  stars!  Will 
anything  particular  happen  in  the  stars  in  the  course 
of  next  week,  now? 

Mr.  Stargazer.  You  don't  understand  me.  I  read  in 
the  stars  what's  going  to  happen  here.  Six  months 
ago  I  derived  from  this  source  the  knowledge  that,  pre 
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cisely  as  the  clock  struck  five,  on  the  afternoon  of  this 
very  day,  a  stranger  would  present  himself  before  my 
enraptured  sight — that  stranger  would  be  a  man  ^of 
illustrious  and  high  descent — that  stranger  would  bO 
the  destined  hi^band*  6f  my  young  and  lovely  niece, 
who  is  now  beneath  that  roof  (pcinta  to  his  housef) — 
that  stranger  is  yourself:  I  receive  lybu  with  open 
urmsl  . 

Tom.  Me!  I,  the  man  of  illustrious  and  hight-^,  ikke  hus- 
band of  a  young  and  lovely-^h!  it  canf.t  be,  you  know  I 

'  the  stars  have  made  a  mistake^^the  comet  baa  pUt  'em 
out! 

Mr.  STARdAZfisR.  Impossible!  The  charalotcrs  were  as 
plain  as  pike-staves.  The  clock  struck  five;  you  were 
here;  there  ^as  not  a  soul  in  sight;  a  mj^tery  envelops 
your  birth;  you  are  a  man  of  noble  aspect.  Does  not 
everything  combine  to  prove  the  abcuracy  of  my  ob- 
servations? 

Tom.  Upon  my  word,  it  looks  like  it!  And  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  have  very  often  felt  as  if  I  wasnH  the 
small  beer  I  was  taken  for.  •  And  yet  I  don't  knowr— 
you're  quite  sure  about  the  noble  aspect?   . 

Mr.  Btargazer.  Positively  certain. 

Tom.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Mr.  Stargazbr.  And  my  heart,  tool  (They  shake  hands 
heartUy,) 

Tom.  The  young  lady  is  tolerably  good-looking,  is  she? 

Mr.  Staroazer.  Beautiful!  A  graceful  eacriage,  an  exi- 
quisite  shape,  a  sweet  vcSce;  a  couiitenance  beaming 
with  animation  and  expression;  the  ^e  of  a  startled 
fawn.  •  '    ■       .  ".    . 

Tom.  I  see;  a  sort  of  gatne  e;^.  Does  she  hai^pen  to  have 
any  of  the^— this  is  quite  between  you  and  me,  you  know 
— and  I  only  ask  from  curiosity-^not  because  I  cai*e 
about  it — any  of  the  ready? 

Mr.  StArqazbr.  Five  thousand  pounds!  But  what '  of 
that?  what  of  that?  A  word  in  your  «aii.  I'm  in 
search  of  the  philosopher's  stone!  •  I  hdve  very  nearly 
found  it — ^not  quite.  It  turns  everything  to  gold;  that's 
its  property. 

Tom.  What  a  lot  of  property  it  must  have.      > 

Mr.  Stargazbr.  When  I  get  it,  wef'll  keep  it  in  the  family. 
Not  a  word  to  any  one!    What  will  money  be  to  us? 
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» We  shall  never  be^  able  to  spend  it  fast  enough. 

Tom.  Well,  you  know,  wq  can  but  tey — I'll  do  my  best 
"endeavours^ 

Mr.  SfAHGAZBR..  Thank  you — thank  you  I  But  Til,  in- 
troduce y6u  to  yoiir  future  bride  at  once;  this  way! 
this  way!^ 

Tom:.  What,  iwithout  going  my  rounds  first? 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Certainly.     A  man  in  whom  the  plaiiiets 
take^{iecidl  interest,  and  wJlo.is  about  to  have  a  share 
■  in  the  phiioBopher'a  stone,  descend  to  lampUghtingl 

Tom.' Parish  thebase  idea!  not  by  no  means!  FU  take 
in  my  tools  though,  to  prevent  any  kind  inquiries  after 
me,  at  yourrdoor.  *  {A$  he  shpidder^  the  ladder^ih/e  sound 
of  violent  rain  is  heard.)  ^¥Lo\\o2i\    , 

Mn.  S^ARQAZBB  (putting  his  ha/nd  on  his  head  in  amaze- 
ment).^  What's  that?  ,^ 

Tom.  It's  coming  downi,' rather.   . 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Rain!  ,. 

Tom:>  Ah  I"  and  sL  soaker,  tool 

Mr.  STAROAfeER.  It  can't  bel-r^it's  impos8jble!-*-(Tafcinflr 
a  book  from  his  potkei,  and<  turning  over  the  pages  hur- 
riedly.) Look  M^iere-r-here  :it  is—here's  the  weather 
almanack — "Set  f air 'It-^I.  knew  it  couldn't  be!  (luiih 
great  triumph). 

Tom  '{tu)rmng  up  his  collar,  as  the  rain  incre<ises).  Don't 
you  think  there's  a  dampness  in  the  atmosphere? 

Mr.  Svarg Aztk  (iooking  up)..  It's  singular— tit's  like  rain! 

Tx>M- 1  Uncommonly  :Uke.  t 

Mr.  StaIiqazer..  It's  a  mistake  in  the  elements,  somehow. 
Her^  it  isy  ^^set  iair"^ — and  set  fair,  it.oi^ght  to  be. 
"Light  clouds  floating  about."  Ah!  you  see,  there  are 
no  hght  clouds;  the  wjeather's  all  wrong. 

Tom.!  Don't. you  think  we  had  better  get  under  cover? 

Mr.  StrARGAHDR   {slowly  retreading  towards  the  house).  I 

don't  acknowledge  that  it'  ha^  any  right  to  rain,  mind! 

I  prbtest  agaitist  this.  ;  If  Nature  gp^  on  in  this  way> 

Ishall  lose  all  respect  for  her — it  won't  do,  you  know; 

it  ought  to  have  been,  two  degrees  colder,  .yesterday; 

iandiiistead  of  that  it  was  wiarmeur^.   This  is  pot  the 

way  to  treat  scientific  men.     I  protest  agaiiist  it! 

[Exeunt  into  h(hcse,  both  talkvng^  Tom  j^^sfiinf  Star- 

iOAl^R  on,  and  ike  latter  aontinmlly  turning  back, 

'       tadedadma/gainst  the  weather.]        > 
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Scene  II. — A  room  in  Starqazer'b  house.  Bet^y  Martin, 
Emma  Stargazer,  Fanny  Brown,  and  Gali1/EO,  all 
murmuring  together  a&they  enter. 

B^TSY.  I  say  Again,  young  ladies^.that  it'A.sb^iiaefujI 
unbearable!'  •  >    i  .f  ,:  I 

Alii.  Oh!  shameful!  shameful!  j  ,      :    ,., 

Betsy.  Mdrry  Misd'Emma  to  a  i^veajby  old,  ugly,  doting, 
'    dreaming  As-tron-o^Ma^rian,  fike  Mr,  .Mooney,  wl^o's 
always  winking  and  blinking  through  telesieop^s,  a^d  tlf  at, 
and  tjan't  see  apl-fetty  face' when  iVs  under  his  verynosfeJ/ 

Galileo  {with  a  mdandvoly  air).  Th^re  n^ver  ^^  a  pretty 
face  under  his  nose,  Betsy,  leastways,  sipc^.  I've)  knpwn 
him.  '  He's  very  plain.  ;       ,; 

Petsy.  Ah!  there's  poor  youn®- master,  too;  he.  h^n't 
even  spirits  enough  left  to  laugh  .at  hie. own  jpkes.  ...t'm 
sure  I  pity  him,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  hearli,. 

PiNNY  and  Emma.  Poorfellowl 

Galileo.  Ain't  I  a  legitimate  subject  for  pity?  ;  Aip'jt  it 
a  dreadful  thing  that  I,  that  am  twenty-one  come  i;i^xt 
Lady-day,  should  he  treatedilito  a> little  boy?— and  a^ 
because  my  father  is  so  busy  iwrith.  the  moon's  ,age  that 
he  don't  care  about  mine;  and  so  much  occupied  jp 
making  observations  on  the  sun  round,  which  the  ^af* th 
revolved,  that  he  takes  no  notice;  of:  the.  son  that  revqlyes 
round  him!  I  wasti't  taken  out  of  nankeen  frpcks  and 
trousers  till  I  became  quit^  unpleasant  in  'em.  . , 

All:  What  a  shame!  -  •      ,  i 

GALtLEb.  I  wasn't,  indeed.    And  look  at  mp  now^l   jlier^'/s 
a  state  of  things.    Is  this  a  suit  of  clothes  .for  a  major- 
at l^ast,  for  a  gentleman  who  is  a  minor  nov,  but  will 
'  be  a  major  on  the  veTy<  next  Lady-day  that  ^pmes?    Is 
this  a  fit       ■ 

All  {interrupting  him).  Certainly  iiikot!  '        .» 

Galileo  {vehemently).  I  won't  stand  it-r-I  won't  s^t;>mit 
to  it  any  longer.     I  wiU  be  married. 

All.  No,  no,  no!  don't  be  rash. 

Galileo.  I  willj  I  tell  you.  I'll  marry  my  cousin  Fanny. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  Fanny;  and  Emma  and. Betsy. will  Iqok 
the  other  way  the  while.    {Kisses  her.)    There! 

Betsy.  Sir — sir!   beret's  your  father  coming  I 

Galileo.  Well,  then,  I'll  have  another,  as  a,n  antidpte 
to  my  father.     One  more,  Fanny^     {Kissef  her,) 
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f 
.Mb.  Stabgazbr    (wUhotU).  This   way!    this   way!    You 
.shall  behold  her  immediately.  . 

Enter  Mr.  Stargazer,  Tom  foUomng  bashfyUy.. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Where  is  my--r--?    Oh,   here;  she   is! 

Famiy,  my  dear,  come  here.    Do  you  see  that  gentle- 
man?    (Aside.) 
Fanny.  What  gentleman,   uncle?    Do  you   mean  that 

elastic  person  yonder  who  is  bowing  with  so  much 

perseverance? 
Mil.  Stargazer.  Hush!  yes;  that's  the  interesting  stranger. 
FannY.  Why,  he  is  kissing  his  hand,  unde.    What  does 
'    the  creature  mean? 
Mr.  ^targazer.  Ah,  the  rogue!    Ju^t  /like  me,  before  I 

piarried  your  poor  aunt — ^all  fire  and  impati^ice.     He 
'  means  love,  my  darling,  love.    Fvesuchia  delightful 

sur^jrise  for  you.    I  didn't  tell  you  before,  for  fear  there 

should  be  any  mistake;  but  it's  all  right,  it's  all  right. 

The  stars  have  settled  it  all.amotig  'em.    He's  to  be 

your  husband! 
Fanny.  My  husband,  uncle?    Goodness  gracious,  Emma! 

(Converses  apart  with  her,) 
Mr.  Stargazer  (aside).  He  has  made  a  sensation  already. 

His  noble  aspect  and  distinguished  air  have  produced 

an  ihstantaneous  impression.    Mr.  Grig,  will  you  per- 
'    mit  me?    (Tom  advances  awkwardly.) — This  is  my  niece, 

Mr.  Grig — my  niece.  Miss  Fanny  Brow*n^  my  daughter, 

Eijt^ma — Mr.  Thomas  Grig,  the  favourite  of  the  planets. 
T6M.'  I  hope  I  see  Miss  Hemm«r  in  a  conwiyial  state? 

{Aside  <c^  Mr.  Stargazer.)    I  say,  I  don't  know  which 

is  Which. 
Mr.  Stargazer  (oMe).  The  young  lady  nearest  here  is 

your  affianced  bride.    Say  something  appropriate. 
Tom.  Certainly ;  yes,  of  course;    Let  me  see.    Miss  (crosses 
'   to  her) — 'I— thank^eel     (Kisses  her,  behind  his  hat.    She 

screams.) 
Galileo  (bursting  from  Betsy,  who  has  been  retaining 

him).  Outrageous  insolence!     (BUtsy  runs  off.)   . 
Mr.  Stargazer.  Halloa,  sir,  halloa! 
Tom.  Who  is  this  juvenile  salamander,  sir? 
Mr.  Stargazer.  My  little  boy — only  my  Uttle  boy;  don't 

mind   him.     Shake   hands   with   the   gentleman^   sir, 

instantly  (to  Galileo). 
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Tom.  a  vely  finte  boy,  indeed!  and  he  does  you  great  orodit, 
sir.  How  d'ye  do,  my  little  man?  (They  shake  hands, 
Galileo  looking  ikry  wraihfvl,  cw  Tom  fiUs  him  on  the 
head,)  There,  that's  very  right  and  proper:  "Tis 
dogs  ddijght  to  bark  and  bite";  not  young  gentlemen, 
you  know.'  'there,  there! 

Mr.  Stabgazer.  Now  let  trie  introduce  you  to  that  aano- 
turn  sanctorum — that  hallowed  ^ound — ^that  philo- 
sophical reti-eat— ^here  I,  the  genius  loci-^ — -    - 

Tom.  Eh?  >     , 

Mr.  Stargazer.  The  genius  loci 

Tom  {aside).  Something  to  drink,  perhaps^  Ob,  ah  I  yies, 
yes!  •  '  '  ,  •  ^  -r.: 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Have  made  all  my  grentegrt)  and  i  most 
profound  discoveries!  where  the  telescope  haa  alcpiost 
grown  to  toy  eye  with  const^mi  application;  and  the 
glass  retort  has  been  shitered  toi  pieces  from  the  ardour 
with  which  my  experiments  have  been  piMSued.-  There 
the  illustrious  Mooney  is,  even  now,  pursuing  those 
researches'  which  wiH  enrich  us  witb  pfrecious  metal, 
and  make  us  mast^^'rs  of  the  world. .   Come,  Mr,  Grig. 

Tom.  By  all  means,  sir;  and  Iticfc  to  the  illustrious  Mooney, 
say  I — not  so  much  on  Moon^s  account' a»  for  <Hir  noble 
selves.  ... 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Emma! 

Emma,  yes,,  papa. 

MrI  Stargazer.  The  same  day  that  malced  your  cousin 
Mrs.  Grig,  will  maT^e  you  and  that  immortil  ibari,  of 
whom  we  have  just  now  spoken,  one. 

Emma.  Oh!  consider,  dear  pkpa 

Mr.  Stargazer:  You  arei  unworthy  of  him,  I  know; 
but  he — kind,  generous  creature — consents  to  overlook 
your  defects,  and  to  take  ycyu,  for  my^sake-r-devoted 
man! — Come.  Mr.  Grig! — Galileo  Isaac  Newton>  Flam- 
stead! 

Galileo.  Well?    (Advancing  sulkily.)  '    ;  : 

Mr.  Stargazer.  In  natae,  alas!  but  not  in  nature;  know- 
ing, even  by  Sight,  no  other  planets  than  the  suit  aind 
moon — hfere  is  your  weekly  pocket-money— sixpence! 
Take  it  all! 

Tom.  And  don't  spend  it  all  at  dnce,  my  man!    Now,  sir*! 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Now,  Mr.  Grig-^go  first,  sir,  I  begli  a 
[Exeunt  To^  and  Mh.  Stabt' 
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GAhVLEO.  ^'Gome,  Mr.  Grig!"— "Go  first,  Mr.  Grig!"— 
"Day  that  makes  your  cousin  Mrs,  Grig!" — I'll  secretly 
stick  a'  penknife  into  Mr*  Grig,  if  I  live  to  be  three  hours 
older! 

FaKI^y  (on  one  side  of  him).  Oh!  don't  talk  in  that  desper- 
ate way — there's  a  dear,  dear  creature  I    " 

Emma  (ori  the  other  side).  No!  pray  do  not — ^it  makes  my 
blood  run  cold  to  hear  you.   . 

Galileo.  Oh!  if  I  was  of  age! — ^if  I  was  only  of  age! — 
or  we  could  go  to  Gretna  Green,  at  threepence  a  head, 
including  refreshments  And  all  incidental  expenses.  But 
that  could  never  be!    Oh  I  if  I  waa  only  of  age! 

Fanny.  But  what  if  you  were?    What  could  you  do  then? 

GxtilLBO.  Mainy  you,  cousin  Fanny;  I  could  many  you 
thto  lawfully,  and  without  anybody's  i^onsent. 

Fanny.  You 'forget  that,  situated  as  we.  are,,  \fe  could 
not  be'  married,  even  if  you  were  one-and^twenty— we 
have  no  money! 

Emma.  Not  leven  enough  for  the  foe&l 

Galileo'.  Oh  !  I  am  sure  every  i  Christian  clergyman, 
under  such-iafflictingoirQumatances,  would  marry  us 
on  ck^dit:  The  weddin^fees  might  stand  over  till  the 
first  diiristening,  and  ihrn.  we  could  settle  the  Uttle  bill 
altogether.    Oh!  why  ain't  I  of  age! — why  ain't  I  of  age? 

Enter  Betsy,  in  htLste. 

Betbt.  Well!  I  neveir  could  have  believed  it!  There, 
Missi  liwouldn't.bave  belieyed  it,  if  I  had  dreamt  it, 
even  with  a  bit  of  bride-cake  under  my  pillow!  To 
dare  to  go  and  think  of  njArrying  af  young  lady,  with 
five  thousand  pounds,  to  &,  common,  lamplighter! 

All.'  a  lamplighter? 

Bstsy.  Yes;  he'o'Tom  Grig  the  la,n^pUghter,  and  nothing 
mtore  nor  less,  and  old  Mr.  Stargazer  goes  and  picks  him 
out  of  the  open  street,  and  brings  him  in  for  Miss  Fanny's 
husband,  because  he  piete^ds  to  have  r^ad  something 
"about*  it  in  th^staa^.  Stuff,  and  i^on^en^e!  I  don't 
believe  he  knows  hid  letters  in  the  stars,  and  that's 
the  truth  J  or,  if  he's  got  as  far  as  .words  in  one  syllable, 
it's  quite  as  much  as  he  has. 

Fanny.  Was  such  an  atrocity  ever  heard  of?  I,  left  with 
no  powffl*  to  marry  without  his  consent,  and  he  almost 
possessing  the  power  to  force  my  inclinations. 
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Emma.  It*s  actually  worse  than  my  being  sacrificed  to  that 
odious  and;  detestable  Mr.  Mooney .  • 

Betsy.  Come,  Miss,  it's  not  quite  sC  bad  as  that  ni^th^; 
for  Thomas  Grig  is  a  young  man,  and  a  ptoper  young 
man  enough,  too,  but  as  to  Mr.  Mooney— oh,'  dear! 
no  husband  is  bad  enough  iil  my  opinion,  Missj  btit  M 
is  worse  thaii  nothing — a  great  deal  worsie. 

Fanny.  You  seem  to  speak  feelingly  about  this  same  Mr. 
Grig.  . 

Betsy.  Oh,  dear  no.  Miss,  not  I.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
but  what  Mr.  Grig  miay  be  very  well  in  his  way,  Miss; 
but  Mr.  Grig  and  I  have  never  held  any  ooriimtinicatibn 
together,  not  even  sp  much  as  how-d'ye-do.*  Oh)  no 
indeed,  I  have  been  very  careful.  Miss,  ais  I  always  ahi 
with  sti-angers.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  last  lamp- 
lighter,  Miss,  but  he's  ^oing  to  be  married,  and  has 
given  up  the  calling,  for  the  young  woman's  parents' 
being  very  respectable,  wished  her  to  marry  a^iterary 
man,  dnd  so  he  hists  set  up  as  a  bill-sticker.  Mr.  Grig' 
only  came  upon  this  beat  at  five  to-night.  Miss.       '■'  i' 

Fanny.  Wliich  is  a  very  i^ufficlent  reason  why  you  don't 
know  more  of  him. 

Betsy,  Well,  Miss,  perhaps  it  ;s;.and  I  hope  there's  no 
crime  ii^  making  friends  in  this  wtorld,  if  we  can.  Miss. 

Fanny.  Certainly  hot.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  most  beaTtily 
wish  you  could  make  something  mote  than  a  friend  of 
this  Mr.  Grig,  and  so  lead  him  to  falsify  this  prediction. 

Galileo.  Oh!  donH  you  think  you  could,  Betsy? 

Emma.  You  could  not  manage  at  the  same  time  to  gpt 
any  young  ^end  of  yours  to  mak6  somtething  more 
than  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mooney,  could  you,  Betsy? 

Galileo.  But,  seriously,  don't  you  think  you  could  man- 
age to  §ive  los  all  a  helping  hand  together,  in  some  way, 
eh,  Betsy?  •  t     , 

Panny.  Yes,  yes,  that  would  be  so  delightful.  I  should 
be  grateful  to  her  for  ever.    Shouldn't  you? 

Emma.  Oh,  to  the  very  end  of  my  lifel 

Galileo.  And  so  should  I,  you  know,  and  lor'!  we  Should 
make  her  so  rich,  when — when  we  got  rich  ourselves 
— shouldn't  we? 

Both.  Oh,  that  we  should,  of  course. 

Betsy.  Let  me  see.  I  don't  wish  to  have  Mr.  Grig  to 
myself,  you  know.    I  don't  want  to  be  married.  ,  ..^ 
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All.  No!  uo!  no!  ...Of  cQurse.she  (ion't*    .  . 

Betsy.  I  haven't  the  legist  idea  to  put  Mn  Grig  off  this 
match,  you  know,  for  anybody's  sake,  but'  you  young 
people's.  I  fim  going  quite  csintrairy  to  my  own  feelings, 
you  know. 

All.  Oh,  yjQS,  yesl    How  kind  slie  is! 

Betsy.  Well,  I'll  go  over  the  matter  wi,ijU  the  yoimg 
ladies  in  Miss.  Epima's  rpom,  ^nd  if  we  can  think  of 
.  anything  that  seems  Ukely  to  help  us,  so  niuch  the  better; 
and  if  we  can't,  we'r^  uojae  tb^  worst,.  Bi:^t»  Master 
.  Galileo  mustn't  coxpe,  for  he  is  $o.  horrid  je^ialous  of  Miss 
Fanny  .tjhafc'I.  dursi?,'t  hardly  say  ai^ytbing  before  nim. 
Whyy  I  declare  Quaking  oS)^,  iUere  is.  my  gentleiiian 
looking  -about  hini  /as  if  hie  nad  lo§i  Mj.  , ^t^rgazer,^  and 
jiowi  he' turjis  .tjbip  way.  .  Ther^— rget . Qut  of  sij^ht. 
■MakeJhaste!,  '.,.  '.,  |     "'.... 

Gaijl£K>.  I  may  see  'em  .as  faf  a^.t^p.^l^pttom  stair, 
mayn't  I,  Betsy?      .      ,  , '     ;         .' 

BxiBY.  Yes,  but  not  a  step  farther  on  ,a|iy  consideration. 
There,  get  away  softly*  gp  tha4i  if  he  passes  her.^,  he  may 
j  find  me/ alone..  .  (They ,cre^ .gently  cn^,  GJ^iiii^  r^ums 
and  peeps  in.)  .  ,    ..[  ,    ,| 

GaiiILeo.  His^,^  Bet^yl  .-        .'/ 

Betsy.  Go  awa^y,  sir.     What  have  you  come  back  for? 

GaliiiEQ  (holding  md  a  lorge  pin).  I  w^h  you'd  ,take  an 
opportunity  of  sticking  thi^.a  little, way, into  him  for 
patting <  me  on  the  toad  just  mo>y.  . 

Betsy.  Nonsienee,  you, oaii't: afford. to  indyjgeiij  suclj. ex- 
pensive amiu^ments  AS  retaliation  yet  awhil^.  You 
must  wait  till  you  come  into  your  property,  sir.  There, 
get  you  gone!  ,       [£a;i^  Galileo. 

^nier  Tom  Grig.  '  '  = 

Tom  (aside).  I  never  saw  such  a  scientific  file  in  my,  days. 
The  ehterpirkiing  igentlemj^p  tba^t ,  drowned  himself  to 
see  how  it  feit,  is  nqtbing  to  i^xn,,  .TW.<?  hf  *^*  J^^  gone 
down  to  the  bottom  ;of  a  <iry  well  in  .an  uncqmmonly 

.  small  bucket^  to  take  ^n  e^tra;  squint  at  ilfie  ^tai^^  they 
being  seen.bes^,  I.supppse,  t^rougb  tne.piQ^ium  of  a 
cold  in  the  head.  Halloa!  Here  is.  a  yojipjg  female 
of  attractive  proportions..  I  wpndcr  now  wbeiti^^  a  naan 
of  noble  aiJspect.  would  be  justified  in  tickling. hi^r.  ^  (He 
advances  stecUthUy  and  ticldes  h^  under,  the  q/rm.),  ,• "/ 
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fests^  (darting).  Eh!  •  what!    Lor',  sir!    ^^ 

Tou.  Don't  be  alartned.  My  interitiohs  iaii^  strictly  hbu- 
ourahle.  In  other  Words,  I  have  no  intentions  what- 
ever.'    ' '     '  '  '  '     .  ■    '   '■"  ■'  '         •■  ■  ';''■  =  1      '  '' 

Bei^sy.  Then 'you  ought  t6'be  more  carrftil, '!*!*:  Grig. 
'  That  was  a  liberty,  sih'  '     '  ' 

Tom;  I  know  it  was.  The  cituse  of  liberty,  all  dvet  the 
world — ^that's  my  sentiment!    What  is  your  name? 

Betsy  (curtseying).  Betsy  Martin,  sir. 

Tom.  a  name  famous  bloth  in  song  and  story.  Would 
you  have'  the  goodness.  Miss  Martin,  to  direct  me  to 
that  partiottlar  apartment  wherein  the.  illustrious 
Mooney  is  now  pursuing  his  researches?    .   .  '  .  . 

Betsy  (dside).  A  little  wholesome  fear  may  not  be  aausa. 
{To  Aim,  in  assumed  (MgiiaHon.)  You  are  not  going  into 
tfeo^  room,  Mt.  Grig?  .  .       i 

Tom.  Indeed,  I  am,  and  I  ought  toi  be  there  now,  having 
promised  to  join  that  light  of  etience,  your  master 
(a  short  six,  by  the  bye'!),  outside  the  door. 

Betsy.  >  That  dreadful  and  mysterious  chamberl  Aqother 
victim! 

Tom.  Victim,  Miss  M^artin! 

Betsy.  Oh!  the  awful  oath  of  secrecy  whi6h  binds  me 
not  to  disclose  the  penis  of  that  gloomy,  hideous  room*. 

Tom  {astonished).  Miss  Martin! 

Betsy.  Such  a  fine  young  man — so  rosy  and  fresh-col- 
oured, that  he  should  fall  into  the  clutches  of  that  cruel 
and  insatiable  monster!  I  cannot  continue  to  witness 
such  frightful  scenes:  T  must  give  Earning. 

Tom.  If  you  have  anything  to  unfbld,  young  womaii, 
have  the.  goo(iness  to  give  me  warning  at  once. 

Betsy  (ajfeding  to  recover  herself).  No,  no,  Mr.  Grig,  it^ 
nothing — ^it's  ha!  ha!  ha! — don't  mind  me,  don't  mind 
me,  but  it  certainly  is  very,  shocking — no — no— I  don't 
mean  that.     I  mean  funny-^yes.     Ha!  ha!  hd!    ' 

Tom  {oMdCf  regarding  her  attentively).  I  suspect  a  trick 
here — some  other  lover  in  the  case  who  wants  to  come 
over  the  stars;  but  it  won't  do.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
young  woitian  (to  her),  if  this  is  a  cloak,  you  httd  better 
try  it  on  elsewhet*e-^in  plain  English,  if  you  have  any 
object  to  gaih  and  think  to  gain  it  by  frightening  me, 
it's  all  tny  eye,  and,  and — ^yourself,  Miss  Martin. 

Betsy.  Well,  then,  if  you  will  rush  upon  your  fate- 
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there  (pointing  off) — that's  the  door  at  the  end  of  that 
long  passage  and  across  thc^  gravellied  yard.     The  room 
,  is  built  away  from  the  house  on  purpose. 

Tom.  I'll  make  for  it  at  once,  and  the  first  object  I  inspect 
through  that  same  telesqppei  which  now  and  then  grows 
to  your  master's  eye,  shall  be  the  mopn — ^the  moon, 
which  is  the  emblem  of  your  inconstant  and  deceitful 
Bex»  Miss  Marjtin. 

Duet, 
,      .  AiB — "  The  Yqunff  May^moonJ* 

Tom.        There  comes  a  new  moon  twelve  times  a  year. 

Bbt&y*     And  when  there  is  none,  all  is  dark  and  drear. 

Tom.         In  which  I  eepy-^ 

Betsy.  '  And  so,  too,  do  I — 

Both.       A  resemblance  to  womankind  very  clear. 

Both.       There  comes  a  new  moon  twelve  times  in  a  year; 
And  when  there  is  none,  all  is  dark  and  djrear. 

Tom.'        In  which  I  espy — = 

Betsy.  And  so  do  I — 

Both.       A  resemblance  to  womankind  very  clear. 

Second  Verse, 
ToM.i        She  changes,  she's  fickle,  she  drives  men  mad. 
Betsy.     She  comes  to  bring  light,  and  leaves  them  sad. 
Tom.         So  restless  wild— r 

Betsy.  .  But  so  sweetly  wild — 

Both.       That  no  better  companion  could  be  had. 
Both.      There  com^s  a  new  moon  twelve  times  a  year; 
And  when  there  is  none,  all  is  dark  and  drear. 
Tom.        In  which  I  espy — 
Betsy.  And  so  do  I — 

Both,      A  resemblance  to  womankind  very  clear. 

[Exeuni. 

Scene  III. — A  large  gloomy  room;  a  window  toith  a  tde- 
scope  directed  towards  the  sky  vnthoiU,  a  table  covered 
with  booksj  instruments  and  apparatxis^  which  are  also 
scattered  ahoiU  in  other  parts  of  the  chamber,  a  dim 
lamp,  a  pair  of  globes y  etc.,  a  skeleton  in  a  case,  and  vari- 
ous uncouth  objects  displayed  against  the  walls.  Two 
doors  in  flat.  Mr.  Mqonby  discovered,  utUh  a  very 
dirty  face,  busily  engaged  in  blowing  a  fire,  upon  which 
,    V  ^  crucible. 
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Enter  Mr.  SvARQAzm,  wWh  a  lamp,  beckoning  to  ToM 
Qrig,  who  enters  ^uUksome  unvnliingneas. 

M^.  Starg-i^zer,  This,  Mr.  Grig,  is  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
.of  which  I  huve  already  spoken;  this  is  at  onco  the  tab- 
oratory  and  observatory. 

To|ii.  It's  jiot  ail  over-lively  place,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stargazer.  It  has  an  air  of  solemnity  which  well 
•  accord?  wit^  the  great  wd  mysterious  pursuits  that  are 
.  h^rp  in  constant  prosec}ition,  Mr.  Grig. 

.Toj^-  Anl  I  should  think  it  would  suit  an  undertaker  to 
the  life;  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  to  the  death. 
What  may  that  cheerful  object  be  now?  {Pointing  to  a 
large,  phial.)  ,  > 

Mr.  Stargazer.  That  contains  a  male  infant  with  thr^e 
heads — we  use  it  in  astrology — it;  is  supposed  to  be 
a  charm. 

Tom.  I  shouldn't  have  supposed  it  myself,  from  his  ap- 
p^aranc^.    The  young  gentleman  isn't  alive,  is  he? 

Mr.  Stargazer^  No,  he  is  preserved  in  spirits.  (Mr. 
,  MooNEy  sneezes!) 

Tom  {retreating  into  a  comer).  Halloa!    What  the 

(JlilR.  MooNEY, ^oofe  vacantly  round.)  That  gentleman, 
I  suppose,  is  out  of  spirits? 

Mb.,  Stargazer  {laying  his  hand  upon  Tom's  arm  and 
looking  towards  the  philosopher) .  Hush!  that  is  the  gifted 
Mooney.  Mark  well  his  noble  countenance — intense 
.thought  beams,  from,  every  lineament.  That  is  the  gre^^t 
astrologer. 

ToM».  He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  having  a  touch  at  the 
black  art.     I  say,  why  don't  he  say  something? 

Mr.  Stargazhjr.  He  is  in  a  state  of  abstraction;  see,  he 
direct^  his  bellows  this  way,  and  blows  upon  the  empty 
air, 

Tom.  Perhaps  he  sees  a  strange  spark  in  this  direction 
and  wopiders  how.  he  came  here.  I  wish  he'd  blow  me 
out.     {Aside.)     I  don't  half  like  this'. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  You  shall  see  me.  rouse  him* 

Tom.  Don't  put, yourself  out  of  the  way  on  my  account; 

'    I.can.mflike  his  acquaintance  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  No  time  Uke  the  time  present.  Nothing 
awakens  him  from  these  fits  of  meditation  but  an  elec- 
tric shock.    We  always  have  a  stroi^gly  charged  battery 
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on  purpose.  I'll  give  him  a  shock  directly.  (Mr.  Star- 
gazer  goes  up  and  ccmtioualy  "places  the  end  of  a  wire 
in  Mr.  Mooney's  hand.  He  then  stoops  dovm  beside 
the  table  as  though  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  battery, 
Mr.  Mooney  immediately  jumps  up  with  a  loud  cry  and 
throws  away  the  bellows.) 

Tom  {squaring  at  the  philosopher).  It  wasn't  me,  you  know 
—none  of  your  nonsense. 

Mr.  Stargazer  (comes  hcLstUy  forward).  Mr.  Grig — ^Mr. 
Grig — not  that  disrespectful  attitude  to  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived.  This,  my  dear  friend  (to 
Mooney),  is  the  noble  stranger. 

Mr.  Mooney.  Aha! 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Who  arrived,  punctual  to  his  time,  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Mooney.  Oho! 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Welcome  him,  my  friend— give  him  your 
hand.  (Mr.  Mooney  appears  confuted  and  raises  his 
leg.)  No — no,  that's  your  foot.  So  absent',  Mr.  One, 
in  his  gigantic  meditations  that  very  often  he  doesn  t 
know  one  from  the  other.  Yes,  that's  your  hand,  Very 
good,  my  dear  friend,  very  good  (pats  Mooney  on  the 
back  J  as  he  and  Tom  shake  hands,  the  latter  at  arm's 
length) . 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Have  you  made  any  more  discoveries 
during  my  absence? 

Mr..  Mooney.  Nothing  particular. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Do  you  think — do  you  think,  my  dear 
friend,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  any  great  .stage  in  our 
labours,  anything  at  all  approaching  to  their  final  eon- 
summation  in  the  course  of  the  night? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  What  are  your  opiinions  upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  haven't  any  opinions  upon  any  subject 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Wonderful  man!  Here's  a  mind,  Mr. 
Grig. 

Tom.  Yes,  his  conversation's  very  improving  indeed. 
But  what's  he  staring  so  hard  at  me  for? 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Something  occurs  to  him.  !Don't  speak 
— don't  disturb  the  current  of  his  reflectidns  upon  aay 
account.  (Mr,  Mooney  walks  solemnly  up  to  T<iit,  %Dho 
retreats  before  him;  taking  off  his  hat,  Hims  U  &»er  dnd 
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over  with  a  ihoughifuL  countenance  and  finally  piUs  it 
upon  his  own  head.) 

Mr.  Stabgazer.  Eccentric  man! 

Tom.  I  eay,  I  hope  he  don't  mean  to  keep  that,  begause 
if  he  does,  his  eccentricity  is  unpleasant.  Give  him 
another  shock  and  knock  it  off,  will  you. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Hush!  hush!  not  a  word.  (Mr.  Mooney, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  Tom,  slowly  returns  to  Mr. 
Stargazer  and  whispers  in  his  ear.) 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Surely;  by  all  means.  I  took  the  date 
of  his  birth,  and  all  other  information  necessary  for  the 
purpose  just  now.  (To  Tom.)  Mr.  Mooney  suggests 
that  we  should  cast  your  nativity  without  delay,  in  order 
that  we  may  communicate  to  you  your  future  destiny. 

Mr.  Mooney.  Let  us  retire  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Certainly,  wait  here  for  a  few  moments 
Mr.  Grig,  we  are  only  going  into  the  little  laboratory 
and  will  return  immediately.  Now,  my  illustrious 
friend.  (He  takes  up  a  lamp  and  leads  the  way  to  one 
of  the  doors.  As  Mr.  Mooney  follows,  Tom  steals  behind 
him  and  regains  his  hat.  Mr.  Mooney  turns  round, 
stares,  and  exit  through  door.) 

Tom.  Well,  that's  the  queerest  genius  I  ever  came  across 
— rather  a  singular  person  for  a  little  smoking  pa^t5^ 
(Looks  into  the  crucible.)  This  is  the  saucepan,  I  suppose, 
where  they're  boiling  the  philosopher's  stone  down  to 
the  proper  consistency.  I  hope  it's  nearly  done;  when 
it's  quite  ready,  I'll  send  out  for  sixpenn'orth  of  sprats, 
and  turn  'em  into  gold  fish  for  a  firist  experiment. 
'Cod!  it'll  be  a  comfortable  thing  though  to  have  no 
end  to  one's  riches.  I'll  have  a  country  house  and  a 
park,  and  I'll  plant  a  bit  of  it  with  a  double  row  of 
gas-lamps  a  mile  long,  and  go  out  with  a  Fren,ch  polished 
mahogany  ladder,  and  two  servants  in  livery  behind  me,  - 
to  .light  'em  with  my  own  hands  every  night.  What's 
to  be  seen  here?  (Looks  through  telescope.)  Nothing 
particular,  the  stopper  being  on  at  the  other  end.  ThQ. 
little  boy  with  three  heads  (looking  towards  the  case). 
What  a  comfort  he  must  have  been  to  his  parents! — 
Halloa!  (taking  up  a  large  knife)  this  is  a  disagreeatle- 
looking  instrument — something  too  large  for  bread' 
and  cheese,  or  oysters,  and  not  of  a  biad  shape  for  stick- 
ing live  persons  in  the  ribs.     A  very  dismal  place  this 
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— I  wish  they'd  come  back.  Ah! — (coming  upon  the 
skeleton)  here*s  a  ghastly  object — what  does  the  writing 
say? — (reads  a  label  upon  the  case)  "Skeleton  of  a  gen- 
tleman prepared  by  Mr.  Mooney."  I  hope  Mr,  Mooney 
may  not  be  in  the  habit  of  inviting  gentlemen  here,  and 
making  'em  into  such  preparations  without  their  own 
consent.  Here's  a  book,  now.  What's  all  this  about, 
I  wonder?  The  letters  look  as  if  a  steam-engine  had 
printed  'em  by  accident.  (Turns  over  the  leaves,  spelling 
to  himself.) 
Galileo  enters  softly  unseen  by  Tom,  who  has 
his  back  Umards  him. 

Galilbo  (aside).  Oh,  you're  there,  are  you?  If  I  could 
but  suffocate  him,  not  for  life,  but  only  till  I  am  one- 
and'twenty,  and  then  revive  him,  what  a  comfort  and 
convenience  it  would  bel  I  overheard  my  cousin 
Famxy  talking  to  Betsy  about  coming  here.  What  can 
she  want  here?  If  she  can  be  false— false  to  me — ^it 
seems  impossible,  but  if  she  is?-^weU,  well,  we  shall  see. 
If  I  can  reach  that  lumber-room  unseen,  Fanny  Brown 
— beware.  (He  steals  towards  the  door  on  the  l. — opens 
ity  and  exit  caviiously  into  the  room.  As  he  does  so,  Tom 
turns  the  other  way.) 

Tom  (dosing  the  book).  It's  very  pretty  Greek,  I  think. 
What  a  time  they  are! 

Mr.  Si^ARQAZER  and  Mooney  enter  from  roam. 
MoONEY.  Tell  thiB  noble  gentleman  of  his  irrevocable 

destiny. 
Mr.  Stargazer  (with  emotion).  No — no,  prepare  him  first. 
Tom  (aside).  Prepare  him!  "prepared  by  Mr.  Mooney." — 

This  is  a  case  of  kidnapping  and  slaughter.     (To  0iem.) 

Let  him  attempt  to  prepare  me  at  his  peril! 
Mr.  Stargazer.  Mr.  Grig,  why  this  demonstration? 
Tom.  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  of  demonstrations;  you  ain't 

going  to  demonstrate  me,  and  so  I  tell  you. 
Mr.  Stargazer.  Alas!     (Crossing  to  him.)     The  truth  we 

have  to  communicate  requires  but  little  demonstration 

from  our  feeble  lips.     We  have  calculated  upon  yoi^r 

nativity. 
MooNEY.  Yes,  we  have,  we  have. 
Mr.  Stargazer.  Tender-hearted  man!     (Mooney  weeps.) 

See  there,  Mr.  Grig,  isn't  that  affecting? 
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Tom..  What  is  he  piping  his  boiled  gooseberry  eye  for,  sir? 
How  should  I  kn,ow  whether  it's  affecting  or  not? 

Mr.  SnARpAZER.  {"or  you,  for  ypu.     We  find  that  you 
*  wfill  e^cp^re  to-morrow  two  nipnths,  at  thirty  minutes — 
wasn't  it  thirty  joainutes,  my  friend? 

Moo^ijY.  Thirty-five  minutes,  twenty-seven  seconds,  and 
five-sixths  of  a  second.     Oh!     (Groans,) 

Mr.  Stargazer,  Thirt'y-fiv^  minutes,  twenty-seven  sec- 
onds, and  five-sixths  of  a  sjecond  past  nine  o'clock. 

M6oney:  a.m.  "  (They  bolh  wipe  their  eyes.) 

Tom  (fllarmed).  ""Don^t  tell  me^y  you've  made  a  mistake 
someWhete-^r  won't  believe  it. 

MooNEY.  No,  it  is  ftH  colrcfct,  ^e  forked  it  all  in  the  most 
satiisfactory  manner.— Oh!     (Oroans  again.) 

Tom.  Satisflactory,  sir!  Your  notions  of  the  satisfactory 
are  6f  an  extraordinary  nature. 

Mr.  Stargazer  {producing  a  'pamphlet).  It  is  <;oinfirmed 
by  the  prophetic  almanack.  Here  is  the  prediction  for 
to-morrow  two  mionihs:  "The  decease  of  a  great  person 
may  be  looked  for  about  this  time." 

Tom  {dropping  into  his  chair).  That's  me!  It's  all  up! 
inter  me  decently,  my  friends. 

Mr.  Stargazer  {shewing  his  hand).  Your  wishes  shall  be 

attended  to, .    We  must  hp.ve  the  marriage  with  my  niece 

at  once,;  in. order  th^t  your  distingviished  race  may  be 

transmitted  to  posterity.   Condole  with  him,  my  Mooaey, 

wiute  J:  compose  my  fedipgs,  and  .settle  the  prelimi- 

nariesi  of  the-  marriage  in  solitude. 

. .  (r^fe^  up  lamp  ffnd  exit  into  toom  r,    JVIoonbjy  draws 

up  a  chair  in  a  line  imth  Tom,  a  long  way  off.     They 

both^  sigh,  hepmly,  , .  GaJiII^eq  opens,  the  lumber-room 

door.    As  he  does  so  the  room  door  opens,  afid  Betsy 

..  i  ,• ,  sieols  sqjtlym^bee}^Q^\ng.to  ^Emma  o^nd  Fa^ny,  who 

. .    follovp.  \  lie  retires  again  obr^ptLy.)     , 

BjJTSY  {aside).  Npw*  yoypg. ladies,  if  you  take  l^eart  only 
for  one  minute,  youn^ay  frighten  Mr.  Mopney  out  of 
being  married  at. once.  ; 

Em;ma.  But  jS  be  has  serious  thoughts. 

Betbs:.  Nonsense,, Miss,  he  hasn't  any  l^houghts.  Your 
papa  says  to  him,  "  Will  you  marry  my  daughter?"  and 
he  says,  "Yes,  I  will";  and  he  would  and  will  if  you 
ain't  bold,  but  bless  yoti,  he  never  turned  it  over  in  his 
mind  for  a  minute.     If  you.  Miss  {to  Emma),  pretend  to 
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hate  him  and  love  a  rival,  and  you,  Miss  {to  Fanny), 
to  love  him  to  distraction,  you'll  frighten  him  so  be- 
twixt you  that  he'll  declare  off  directly,  I  warrant. 
The  love  will  frighten  him  quite  as  much  as  the  hate. 
He  never  saw  a  woman  in  a  passion,  and  as  to  one  in 
love,  I  don't  believe  that  anybody  but  his  mother  ever 
kissed  that  grumpy  old  face  oi  his  in  all  his  born  days. 
Now,  do  try  him,  ladies.     Come,  we're  losing  time. 

(Sfie  conceals  her$dj  behind  the  skeleton  case,  £mma 
rushes  up  to  Tom  Grig  and  ^embraces  him,  while 
Fanny  clasps  Mooney  round  the  neck:  Galileo 
appears  at  his  door  in  an  attitude  of,  amazement,  and 
Mr.  Stargaz;er  at  his^  after  running  in  again  with 

..the  lamp,  which  before  he  sees  what  i^goi^g  forward 
he  had  in  his  hand.  Tom  and  Mooney  in  great 
,  Qstonish^m^ent.) 

(Tom  Grig  and  Mqqney  get  their  heads  suffidently 
out  of  the  embrace  to.exchange  a  look  qf  wonder.) 

Emma.  Dear  Mr.  Grig,  I  know  you  muBt  consider  this 
strange,  extraordinaty,  unaccountable  conduct. 

Tom.  Why,  ma'am,  vrithoiit  explanation,  it  do^  appear 
singular.  <  .  . 

Emma.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  does,  I  know  it  will,  but  the 
urgency  of  the  case  must  plead  my  excuse.  Too  fasci- 
nating Mr.  Grig,  I  have  seen  you  once  and  only  once, 
but  the  impression  of  that  maddening  interview  can 
never  be  effaced.  I  love  you  to  distraction.  {Falls 
upon  his  shoulder:) 

Tom.  You* re  extremely  obliging,  ma'atn,  it's  a  flattering 
sort  of  thing-^-ot'  it  would  be  (aside)  if  I  was  going  to 
live  a  little  longer-^but  you're  not  the  one,  ma'am;  it's 
thel  other  lady  that  the  stars  have '-' 

Fanny  (to  Mooney).  Nay,  wonderful  being,  hear  me — 
this  is  not  a  time  for  false  conventional  delicacy.  Wrapt 
in  your  sublime  visions,  you  have  not  [perceived]  *  the 

♦The  word  in  brackets  is  wanting  in  the  manuscript,  and  is  here 
suppUed  conjecturally  to  coniplete  the  sense.  It  appears!,  however, 
to  be  authorized  by  Dickens's  use  of  it  in  his  story,  f^The  Lamp- 
lighter," based  on  this  play. — Ed. 
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silent  tokens  of  a  woman's  first  and  all-absorbing  attach- 
ment, which  have  been,  I  fear,  but  too  perceptible  in  the 
eyes  of  others;  but  now  I  must  speak  out.  I  hate  this 
odious  man.  You  are  my  first  and  only  Jove.  Oh! 
speak  to  me. 

MooNEY.  I  haven't  anything  appropriate  to  say,  young 
woman.  I  think  I  had  better  go,  {Attempting  to  get 
away,)  . 

Fanny.  Oh!  no,  no,  no  {detaining  him).  Give. pie  some 
encouragement.  Not  one  kind  word?  not  one  look; 
of  love?  .     . 

MooNEY,  I  don't  know  how  to  look  a  look  of  love — I'm, 
I'm  frightened. 

Tom.  So  am  I!  I  don't  understand  this.  I  tell,  you,^ 
Miss,  that  the  other,  lady  is  my  destined  wife.  Upon 
my  word  you  mustn't  hug  me,  you'll  make  her  jealous. 

Fanbty.  Jealous  1  of  you!  Hear  me  {to  Moonby).,  I  re- 
nounce alj  claim  or  title  to  the  hand  of  that  or  ^ny  otjier 
man  and  vow  to  be  eternally  and  wholly  yours. 

MooNEY.  No,  don't,  you  can't  be  mine — ^nobody  pan.  be; 
mine. — I  don't  want  anybody — I — I 

Emma.  If  you  will  not  hear  her — hear, me,  detested  mon- 
ster.-r-Hear  me  declare  that  sooner  than  be  your  bride, 
with  this  deep  passion  for  another  rooted  in  my  heart 

MooNEY.  You  need  not  make  any  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject, young  woman. 

Mr.  Stargazer  {coming  forward).  She  shan't — she  shan't. 
That's  right,  don't  hear  her.  She  shall  marry  you  whether 
she  likes  it  or  not — she  shall  marry  you  to-.morrow 
morning — and  you.  Miss  {to  Fanny),  shall  m^rry  Mr. 
Grig  if  I  trundle  you  to  church  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

Galileo  {coming  forward).  So  she  shall!  so  she  may!. 
Let  her!  let  her!     I  give  her  leave. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  You  give  her  leave,  you  young  dog!; 
Who  the  devil  cares  whether  you  give  her  leave  or  not? 
and  what  are  you  spinning  about  in  that  way  for? 

Galileo.  I'm  fierce,  I'm  furious — don't  talk  to  me^T-I 
shall  do  somebody  a  mischief;  I'll  never  marry  anybody 
after  this,  n^er,  never,  it  isn't  safe.  I'll  Uve  and  dicj 
a  bachelor! — there — a  bachelor!  a  bachelor!  {He  goes 
up  and  encQunJter^  B»tsy.  She  talks  to  him  Q^rt,  arid' 
hU  W9th  seem9  gradmlly  to  6ul?^i^.) 
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MooNBY.  The  little  boy,  albeit  of  tettder  years,  ha^  spoken 
wisdom.  I  have  been  led  lo  the  cotitemplation  of 
womankind.  I  find  their  love  is  too  violent  for  my 
staid  hatits.  I  would  rather  fiot  venture'  Upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  matrimony. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  You  don't  mcjan  to  marry  tiiy  daughter? 
Not  if  I  say  she  shaU  have  you?  (Mooney  shakes  his 
head  sdemrdy,)  Mr.  Grig,  you  have  not  changed  your 
mind  because  of  a  little  giriish  folly? 

Tom.  To-morrow  two  months!  I  may  as  well  get  through 
as  much  gold  as  I  can  in  the  meantime.  Why,  sir, 
if  the  pot  nearly  boils  {poifdinffto  the  crucible) — ^if  you're 
pretty  near  the  philosopher's  stone 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Pretty  near!  We're  sure  of  it^— certain; 
it's  as  good  as  money  in  the  Bank.  (Galileo  and 
Betsy,  who  have  been  listening  attentively,  bustle  about, 
fanning  the  fire,  and  throwing  in '  suridry  powders  from 
the  bottles  oft  the  table,  then  cauMously'  retire  td  a  dis- 
tance.) 

Tbk.  If  that's  the  case,  sir,  I  arii  ready  to  keep  faith  with 
the  planets.     I'll  take  her,  sir,  I'll  take  her.    ' 

i/Ln,  Stargazer.  Then  here's  her  hand,  Mr.  Grig — no 
resistance,  Miss  (drawing  FAUUlt  ft^rward):  It's  6f  no 
"use,  so  you  may  sis  well  do  it  with  a  gbod  grac^.  Take 
her  hand,  Mr.  Grig.  {The  crucible  blows  up  with  a  loud 
crash;  they  all  staii.)  .      .      ,•    . 

Mr.  Stargazer.  What! — the  labour  of  fifteen  years  de&- 
troyed  in  an  instant! 

Mooney  {stooping  over  the  fragments).  That's  the  oilly 
disappointment  I  have  experienced  in  this  process  since 
I  was 'first  engaged  in  it  when  I  was  a  boy.  It  always 
blows  up  when  it's  on  the  poiiit  of  succeecfing. ' 

Tom.  Is  the  philosopher's  stone  gone? 

MooNEY.  No. 

Tom.  Not  gone,  sir? 

MooNEY.  No — it  never  came?  ' 

Mr.  Stargazer.  But  we'll  get  it,  Mr.  Grig.  Don't  be 
'  cast  down;  we  shall  discover  it  in  less  than  fifte^h  yfears 
this  time,  I  dare  say. 

Tom  (relinquishing  Fanisty's  hand).  Ah!    Were  the^  st^rs 

.  very  positive  about  this  Union?  •     .    .  .  . 

Mit.  Stargajser.  They  had  not  a  dbkibfabout  it.'  *Thfey 
8aid  it  was  to  be,  an:d  it  must  be.  They  wei^  peWrht>tory , 
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Tom.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  because  they  have  been  very 
dvil  to  me  iti  the  way  of  showing  a  light  now  and  then, 
and  I  really  regl'eft  disappointing  'em.  But  under  the 
pecuKar  circumstahces  of  the  case,  it  can't  be. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Can't  be,  Mr.  Grig!    What  can't  be? 

Tom.  The  mafriage,  sik'.  I  forbid  the  banns.  (Retires 
and  sits  down,) 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Impossible!  such  a  prediction  unfulfilled! 
Why,  the  consequences  would  be  as  fatal  as  those 
of  a  concussion  between  the  comet  and  this  globe. 
Can't  be!  it  must  be,  shall  be. 

Betsy  (i^ming  forward,  f (Mowed  by  Galileo).  If  you" 
please,  sir,  may  I  say  a  word? 

Mr.  Stargazer.  What  have  you  got  to  say?'i-^peak, 
woman! 

Betsy.  Why,  sir,  I  don't  think  Mr,  Grig  is  the  right  man.- 

Mr.  Stargazer.  What!  . 

Betsy.  Don't  you  recollect,  sir,  that  just  as  the  house-1 
clock  struck  the  first  stroke  of  five,  you  gave  Mr.  Galileo 
a  thump  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end  ctf  your  telescope; 
and  told  him  to  get  out  of  the  way? 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Well,  if  I  did,  what  of  that? 

Betsy.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  say,  and  I  would  say  it  if  I  was 
to  be  killed  for  it,  that  he's  the  young  gentletaan  that 
ought  to  marry  Miss  Fanny,  and  that  the  stars  never 
meant  anything  else.  < 

Mr.  Stargazer.  He!    Why,  he's  a  little  bojy. 

Galileo.  I  ain't.    Vm  one-and-twen<y  next  Lady-dafy. 

Mr*  Stargazer*  Eh!  Eighteen  hundred  and — ^why,  60 
he  is,  I  declare.  He's  quite  a  stranger  to  me,  cer- 
tainly. I  never  thought  about  his  age  since  he  wai3 
fourteen,  and  I  remember  that  birthday^  because  he'd 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  then.     But  the  noble  family^ — — 

Betsy.  Lor',  sir!  ain't  it  being  of  anbbte  family  to  be^ 
the  son  of  such  a  clever  man  as  you? 

Mr.  Stargazer.  That's  true.  And  my  mother's  father 
would  have  been  Lord  Mayor,  only  he  died  of  turtle 
the  yeat"  before.  ,    ;  1 

Betsy.  Oh,  it's  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Stargazer.  The  only  question  is  about  the  tinke, 
beoause  the  chui'ch  struck  afterwards.  But  I'  shoiild 
think  the  stars,  taking  so  much  interest  in  roy  hdiide, 
would  toofirt  likely  go  by  the  house-dock-— eh  I  Mobney? 
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MooNBY.  DecidJBdly— yes* 

Mr.  Stargazbr.  Then  you  may  have  her,  my  son.     Her 

father  was  a  great  astronomer;  so  I  hope  thaii,  though 

you  are  a  blockhead,  your  children  may  be.  i^cientific. 

There!     {Joins  their  hands i) 
Emma.  Am  1  free  to  inan*y  who  I  like,  papa? 
Mr.  Stargazer.  Won't  you,  Mooney?    Won't  you? 
MooNEY.  If  anybody  asks  me  to  again  TU  run  away,  and 

never  cotne  back  any  tnore^  .     - 

Mr.  Stargazer.  Then  we  must  drop'  the  subj^t.     Yes, 

your  choice  is  now  unfettcired, 
Emma;  Thank  you,  dear  papa.    Then  I'll  iook  about  for 

somebody  who  will  suit  ine  without?  the  delay  of  an 

instant  longer  than  is  absolutely- a6Q0ssary./ . . 
Mr.  Stargazer.  How  very  dutiful! 
Fanny.  And^as  my:  being  here  juSt  now  with  En^ima  was 

a  little  trick  of  Betsy's,  I  hope  you'll  fOi:gjive  bar,  uncle. 

EmMAi.      ')  r\L        ;.       J  ..  -    -m      w,        . 

Galileo.  }0^'J^«^'^«:       , 

Fanny.  And  even  reward  her,  un^le>  fop  being  inBtru- 
mental  in  fulfilling,  the  prediction. 

iriiEo.  }  Oh,  yes;  do^  reward  hfer-do; 

Fanny.  Perhaps  you  could  find  a  husbtod  for  her,  uncle, 

you  know.     Don't  you  understand? 
Betsy.  Pray  don't  mention  it,  Misa.     I  told  you  at  first, 

Miss,  that  I  had  not  thei  leafit'  wish  or  inclination  to 

have  Mr.  Qiig  toi  myself.    I  couldn't  abeair  that  Mr. 

Grig  should  think  I  Wanted  hiifl  to  Warry  me;  oh  no, 

Miss,  not  on  any  account,  t         '* 
Mr.  Stargazer*  Oh,  that's  pretty  intelligible.     Here,  Mr. 

Grig.     (They  fall  back  from  his  cAoir.)     Have  you  any 

objection  to  take  this  young  woman  for  better,  for  worse? 
Betsy.  Lor',  si*!  bow  ondelicate! 
Mr.  Stargazer.  I'll  add  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  for  your 

loss  of  time  here  to  night.     What  do  you  say,  Mr. 

Grig?     , 
Tom.  It  don't  much  matter.     I  ain't  long  for  this  world. 

Eight  weeks  of  marriage  might  mconcile  me  to  my  fate. 

I  diould  go  off,  I  think,  more  jresigfted  and  peaoeful 

Yes,  ini  take  her;  as  a  replication.    Come' to  my  arms! 

(He  embraces^  her>vnik  a  dismal  face.) 
M?t.  Si!Af^(3lA^^A{iaHng.  a'^jH^per.  from  kk  Tpockei),  Eg»d! 
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that  reminds  me  of  what  I  came  back  to  say,  which  all 
this  bustle  drove  out  of  my  head.  There's  a  figure 
wrong  in  the  nativity  {handing  the  paper  to  Mooney). 
He'll  live  to  a  green  old  age. 

Tom  (looking  up).  Eh!    What? 

Mooney.  So  he  will.  Eighty-two  years  and  twelve  days 
will  be  the  lowest. 

Tovi  {disengaging  himself),  Ehl  here!  {calling  off).  Hallo 
you,  sir!  bring  in  that  ladder  and  lantern. 

A  Servant  enters  in  great  haste,  and  hands  them  to  Tom. 

Servant.  There's  such  a  row  in  the  street — none  of  the 
gas-lamps  lit,  and  all  the  people  calling  for  the  lamp- 
lighter. Srich  a  row!  {Rvbhing  his  hands  with  great 
glee,) 

Tom.  Is  there,  my  fine  fellow?  Then  I'll  go  and  light  'em. 
And  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  a  green  old  age  before  me,  I'd  rather  not  be 
married,  Miss  Martin,  I  beg  to  assure  the  ratepayers 
present  that  in  the  future  I  shall  pay  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  my  professional  duties,  and  do  my  best  for  the 
contractor;  and  that  I  shall  be  found  upon  my  beat 
as  long  as  they  condescend  to  patronise  the  Lamplighter. 
{Runs  off.    Miss  Martin  faints  in  the  arms  of  Mooney.) 


CURTAIN. 
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Alfred  LovETOWNr,  llEiQi  I  i  »;:      )H/    »..    /.  .     Mr.  Forester. 

Mr.  Peter  Limburt         .....     Mr.  Gardner. 

Felix  Tapkins,  Esq.  (Jc^Myhf  ^  Fniia  House, 
LeadenhaU  Street,  and  Prospect  Place,  Poplar  ;  biU 
now  of  the  Rustie  Lodge,  near  ReaHing)  Mr.  Harlet. 

John  (servant  to  Lovetown)         .... 

Mrs.  Lovetown Miss  Allison. 

Mrs.  Peter  Limburt Madame  Sala. 
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Om  SOMETHING  SINGULAR!  ^ 

'^  >•■     '    ;:.;•!•  I   ■:  ••        •,.■.'  •...  '         ::   .  -  •.,.  ..  .  ,  j    _    .r 

Scene  I. —  A  Room  opening  into  a  Garden.    A  table  laid 

forhrepkjast;  Chairs,  etc,     Mr.  dndM^.  L6^TO«v^rN)^ 

c,  discovered  loit  Breakfasty  A.'  H.   '  I^  former  ih  wdres^' 

,      ing-gown  and  dippers ,  redding  a  newspaper.    A  Bdreen^ 

on  one  side.  '  '      •  '  '      ■ 

liOVBTDWN  (i.  H.  0/  iabhi  yavming).  Another  oijip  pf.tea, 
myi'dear^-OLordl  .:       .   •  .i  ,  .;    . 

Mrs,  Lovetown  (r.  h.  of  table).  I  wish,  Alfred,  you 
would  endeavoiur  to  asaume  ai  mote  xshe^f ul  .appe^rancq^ 
in  your  wife's; society.;  -If  yoti  are  perpetually  yawoing 
anaconiplakiing  of  enniA'i.a  few  mqntha  after  marriage^: 
what  am  I  *o  mippose  you'U  becdme<M^a.few.y/9iM«?..  It 
Teally  is  verjr  odd <rf  you.    •!.   1       ;  ;       -         •;.  j 

Lovetown.  Not  at  all  odd;  rtiydear,  aot  the  lec^t  iPf  the 
world;  it  would  be  a  great  cleal,moret  odd  jif  I  weire  aot. 
The  fact  is^'iny love,  Vm  tired  <rf/the  oountry,;  grepn 
fields,,  and  blooihing  hedgesi^  atid  feathered,  sopg^ters, 
are  fine  things  to  talk  about  and  read  about  and  write 
about;  biit  I  eandidly  confess  that  I  (^er  pave^'StrQQts,: 
area' raiiingS' and  dustmanls  bells,;  afteraU...     .;  1    .. 

Mrs:  Lovetown.' How  often  have  you ' 'told  ^ip^r  that, 
blessed  with  my  love,  you  could  liye  .eon^tented  and 
happy  in  a  desert?  •       .  ^      i       ,....,..?       .| 

LovBT^DWN  (redHsKn^).  "Artful  impostorl"   ;    ;  !.    1  ,    ; 

Mrs;  LovetcIwn.  Have  you  not  overr  and  over  agfdn.  .said 
that  fortune  and  personal  attractionsi  were  secondary 
considerations  with  you?    Xbat  .you  loved.me  i^^  .thpftei 

^.virtues  Whiok,- while  they  gave  additional  lustre  tfiir 
PMblic  life,  would  adorn  piud  aw^etw  r(&5!awPWW  .^  i « , 

2X7 
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LovETOWN  (reading).  "Soothing  syrup!" 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  You  complain  of  the  tedious  sameness 
of  a  country  life.  Was  it  not  you  yourself  who  first 
proposed  our  residing  permanently  in  the  country? 
Did  you  not  say  that  I  should  then  have  an  ample 
sphere  to  exercise  those  charitable  feelings  which  I 
have  so  often  evinced,  by  selling  at  those  benevolent 
fancy  faiiferf   117/     ,.- |  |  J        j||;.         j 

Lovetown  (reading).  "Humane  man-traps!"* 

Mrs.  Lotti-otrit..  Hfelpaye^pt)!  HH^P^t^  t®  mq^Alfred 
dear 

Lovetown  (stamping  his  foot).  Yes,  my  life. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Have  you  heard  what  I  have  just  been 
saying,;  d©ar?    '     .  >    .   .  »    t 

Lovetown.!  Y^  iQve.     ;  * 

Mas.  LovEXQWJi^;  Apd  wh^t  c^  vou-pay.in,  reply? 

LovfiTowN.  Why,  r^aU]^,  my  d^^r,  you' ye.  said  it  so 
often  before  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  weeks,  that  I 
think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more 
about  !Ttl  '(R(faAs.)  ^^^The  learned  judge  delivered 
a  brief  but  impressive  summary  of -the  unhappy  man's 
•trial.'*'-'    •  ■  •       '       '    '-        .!•    .:.•..      , 

Mrs.  LovetowK"  (em^).  I  could  beal*  anythiog  but  this 
rieglect.    He'  *tidently  klo^s  hot  cam  for  me; 

Lovetown  (amde).  i  could  put  up  with:  aayihing  rather 
than  these  const  tot  altercations  and  Uttle  petty  qusurrels. 
I  repeat,  my  dear,  that  I  am  very  duU  in-  this  out-of-the- 
^sty  villa-^confotindedly  dull,'hoWdly  dull. 

Mrs.  LoVETbW]^.  Atid  J  repeat' that  if  you  took  aoy 
pleasure  in  yonl"  ^fe's» -society,-  or  lelt  for  her  as  you 
once  professed  to '  feel,  you'  would  hf»vie'  do  cause  to 
make  -such  ^  cotopltiikit.'    '  •        ' ' 

LovMbWK.  If  I  did  not  fcfoow  you  to  be  one  of  the  sweetest 
creatures  in  existence,  my  dear,  I  should  be  strbngly  >dfis- 
posed*  tb  say  that  you  were  a' very  oI6se  imitatioii  'of  a> 
aggra'rMating femaleJ     •■•...     '     r'    '        |. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  That's  very  curioufii,  n^  dear^  for  I  de- 
clare that  if  I  hadn'^t  kodwh  tfod  t6  besikh^an  exquisite, 
igood^-tetopered,  irttetitrve  husband,  E  should  hav^  mi&- 
tatteil  you' for  a  very  great  brute*  • 

Lovt&town.  My  dear,  you're  offensive. 

Mrs.  LoVETciWN.  My  love,  you're  iijt^^fible.  (They 
turn  thdt  thairB  ftdefc  to  bdekt)  . 
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Mr.  Felix  Tapkins  siTigrs  ti;ttA(m<.  ' 

"  The  wife  axound  her  husband  throws 

Her  arms  to  make  him  stay; 
'Mir  dear,  it  rains,  it  hails,  it  blows, 

And  you  cannot  hunt  to-day.' 
But  a  hunting  we  will  go, 
And  a  hunting  we  will  go — wo — wo — wo! 

And  a  hunting  we  will  go."  i 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  There's  that  dear,  gbod-natu'red  crear- 
ture,  Mr.  T*apkins — do  you  ever  hear  him  compt^n  of 
the  tediousness  of  a  country  life?  Light-hearted  crea- 
ture— his  lively  disposition  and  rich  flow  of  spirits  are 
wonderful,,even  to  me.     (Rising,) 

Lovetown.  They  need  not  be  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  anybody,  my  dear — he's  a  bachelor. 

Mr.  Felix  Tapxins  appears  at  vrindow,  h-  h. 

Tapkins.  Ha,  ha!  How  are  you  both?7-Here's  a  mom-' 
ing!  '  Ble^s  my  heart  alive,  whcd  a  morning!  I've  been 
gardening  ever  since  five  o'clock,  and  the  flowers  have 
been  actually  growing  before  my  very  eyes.  The  Lon- 
don Pride  is  sweeping  everything  before  it,  and  the 
stalks  are  half  as  high  again  as  they  were  yestei*day. 
They're  all  run  up  like  so  many  tailor's  bills,  after  thafe 
heavy  dew  of  last  night  broke  down  half  my  rosebudd 
With  the  weight  of  its  own  moisture — something  like  a 
dew  that! — reg'lar  doo,  eh? — come,  that's  not  so  bad 
for  a  before-dinner  one.  '       • 

Lovetown.  Ah,  you  happy  dog,  Felix!  ' 

Tapkins.  Happy!  of  course  I  am — Felix  by  name,  PeHx 
by  nature — what  the  deuce  should  I  be  unhappy  for,' 
or  anybody  be  unhappy  for?.  What's  the  use  of  it, 
that's  the  point? 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Have  you  finished  your  improvements 
yet,  Mr.  Tapkins?  * 

Tapkins.  At  Rustic  Lodge?  (SJie  nods  assent.)  Bless 
your  heart  and  soul!  you  never  saw  such  a  plac(3 — 
cardboard  chimneys,  Grecian  balconies — Gothic  para- 
pets, thatched  roof.  ' 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Indeed.  '  ' 

Tapkins.  Lord  bless  you,  ye^ — grten  verandah,  with  ivy 
twining  round  the  pillatr?/ 
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Mrs.  Lovetown.  How  very  rural  I 

Tapkins.  Rural,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lovetown!  delightful! 
The  French  windows,  too!     Such  an  improvement! 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  I  should  think  they  were! 

Tapkins.  Yes,  /  should  think  they  were.  Why,  on  a 
fine  summer's  evening  the  frogs  hop  off  the  grass-plot 
into  the  very  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Dear  me! 

Tapkins.  Bless  you,  yes!  Something  like  the  country — 
quite  Si,  little  Eden.  Why,  ^yhen  I'm  smoking  under  the 
vewa^ait,  after  a  sbow.er.of.  raii?L_,  the  blacl^  beetles  fall 
iftto  my•bl;andy-and-'w^,1fer.  , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovetown.  Nol-— Ua!  ha!  ha! 

Tapkins.  Yes.     And  I  take  'em  out  again  with  the  tea- 

•  f^fnoQ^i  and.  lay  bets,  with  myself  which  of  them  will  run 

away  the  quickest,,    Ha!   ha*,   ha!     {They  all  laugh.) 

Then   the   stable,  too.     Why,    in   Rustic    Lodge    the 

stables  arie  cldse  to  the  dining-room  window! 

Lovetown.  No! 

Tapkins.  Yes.  Th^  ho^p?e  can't  cough  but  I  hear  him. 
There's  compactness.  >  Nothing  like  the  cottage  style 
ofl  ai:ehitecture  for  conafort,..my  boy.  By  the  by,  I 
have  ieft  the  iji^w  hc^e  at  your  garden-gate,  this  mo- 
menji 

Mrs.  Lpvetown.  Tl^enew horse! 

Tapkins.  The  new  Jiorsel,  Splendid  fellow — such  action! 
Puts  out: his  feet  Uke  a  rqcking-ihorse,  and  carries  his 
tail  like  a  hat-peg.    Come  and  see  him. 

Lovetown  (jAxughing).  I  can't  deny  you  anything. 

Tapkins.  No,  that's. what  they  all  say,  especially  the — eh! 
(Noddiim.  and  winking f) 

Lovetown.  Ha!  hp,!  be! . 

Mrs.=  Lovetown.  Hal  ha!,  lia!  I'm  afraid  you're  a  very 
bad  man,  Mr.  Tapkins;  I'm  afraid  you're  a  shocking  man, 
Mr- Ta$)kins.   .  ,       , 

Tapkins.  Think  so?  No,  I  don't  know— not, worse  than 
other  people  similarly  situated.     Bachelors,  my  dear 

-  Mrs;  Lovptown,  bach»^4?pfs — eh!   pld  fellow?     (Winking 

.   toLoVBTQWNJ);;,     ......... 

Lovetown.  Certainly,  certainly.  . 

Tapkins.  We  know — eh?  (The^  ail  laugh.)  By  the  by, 
tftlkiftg  o£  bachelors. puts  me  iip,  mine!  of  Rustic  Lodge, 
and  talking  of  Rustic  Lodge  puts.ift^.iR  jpiad  of  wh^t 
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I  came  here  for.  You  must  come  and  see 
noon.     Little  Peter  Limbury  and  his  wii 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  I  detest  that  man. 

LovETOWN.  The  wife  is  supportable,  my  de: 

Tapkins.  To  be  sure,  so  she  is.  You'll  coi 
enough.     Now  come  and  see  the  horse. 

Lovetown.  Give  me  three  minutes  to  pu 
and  boots,  and  I'll  join  you.     I  won't  be  ' 

[Exit  Lo 

Tapkins.  Look  sharp,  look  sharp! — Mrs.  I 
you  excuse  me  one  moment?  {Crosses 
off.)  Jim — these  fellows  never  know  he 
horses — walk  him  gently  up  and  dow; 
stirrups  over  the  saddle  to  show  the  peoph 
ter's  coming,  and  if  anybody  asks  what  tha 
pedigree  is,  and  who  he  belongs  to,  say  ] 
erty  of  Mr.  Felix  Tapkins  of  Rustic  Lodge, 
and  that  he's  the  celebrated  horse  who  < 
won  the  Newmarket  Cup  last  year,  only  h( 

[1 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  My  mind  is  made  up- 
Alfred's  coldness  and  insensibility  no  lon^ 
what  may  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  i 
knowledge  I  have  of  his  disposition  I  am  c 
the  only  mode  of  doing  so  will  be  by  rousir 
and  wounding  his  vanity.  This  though 
w^ill  be  a  very  good  instrument  for  my 
plumes  himself  on  his  gallantry,  has  no  ve 
of  vanity,  and  is  easily  led.  I  see  him 
garden .     (She  brings  a  chair  hastily  fonvard 

'^nter  Felix  Tapkins,  l.  h.  wind 
n).     ''My    dear,    it    rains 
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Mrs.  IxjvETOWN.  That  he  should  still  remain  unmarried 
.  is.tp  me  extraor^iuw^. 

Tapkins.  Um! 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  He  oMht  to  have  married  long  since. 

TAPi^^rfS  {(mde).  •  Ehl  Why,  they  a^e^'t  married! — 
"ought  to  have  married  loag  since" — I  rather  think  he 
ougjit.  J. 

Mifs.  Lovetown.  And,  thovigh  I  am  the  wife  of 
another: 

Tapkin9i  (aside,)  Wi£e  of  ^noth^r! 

Mrs.  Lovetown,  Still,  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  cannot  be 
blii^d  to  his  extraprdii^ary  merits. 

Tapkins.  Why^^  he's  run  away  with  somebody  else's  wife! 
Th^.  villain! — I  must  let  her  know  I'm  in  the  room',  or 
therjB's  no  telling  what  I  may  hear  next.     {Coughs.) 

Mrs.  LovEXpWN  {starting  up  in  affectect  confiLsion),     Mr. 

..  Tapk^nsI,    {They^iU)     Bring  your  chair  nearer.     I  fear, 

.    Jfi^.  Tapkins,  that  I  have  been  unconsciously  giving 
utterance  to  what  was  passing  in  my  mind.     I  trust 
,  you  have  not  overheard  my  confession  of  the  weakness 
pf  my  heart. 

Tapkins.  No — :no — not  more  than  a  word  or  two. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  That  agitated  manner  convinces  me 
that  you  have  heard  more  than  you  are  willing  to  con- 
fess. Then  why — ^why  should  I  seek  to  conceal  from 
you — that  thoi^gh  I  esteem  my  husband,  I — 1 — love — 

.  I  another? 

Tapkins.  I  heard  you  mention  that  little  circumstance. 

Mrs-  ,  Lovetown.  Oh \    {Sighs.) 

Tai^kinS'  (aside).  What  the  deuce  is  she  Oh-ing  at?  She 
looks  at  me  as  if  I  were  Lovetown  himself. 

Mrs.  Lovetown  {putHng  her  hand  on*  his  shoulder  unth 

,,  a  k^nguiishing\air).  Does  my  selection  meet  with  your 
approbation? 

;TA?p:iNS.,(«?oifZi/i),  Itdp^n't. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  No!  , 

JapkiWi  P^pidpdly  ;nQt.     {Aside.)    TU  cut  th^t  Love- 
,     {t.pwin,9U)b,,, and  offer  myself.,    Hem!  Mrs- Lovetown, 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Yes,  Mr.  'tapkins. 

Tapku^s.  J  Jcnow.aji  individual — - 

Mbs^  Lqvetqwn.  am  an  individual! 

Tapkins.  An  individual— I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  say 
an  estimable  individual — ^who  forthjB  last  three  mo^tbs 
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baa  been  constantly  in  your  soiciety,  who  never  yet  had 
courage  to  disclose  his  passion,  but  who  bums  to  throw 
himself  at  your  feet.  Oh!  (Aside,)  Fll  'try  an  Oh 
or  two  now — Oh!     {Sighs.)    ITiat's  a  capital  Oh! 

Mns.  LoVETOWN  (aside.)  He  must  have  misuhderstodd  me 
before,  for  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  hiihself :  Ts  the 
gentleman  you  speak  of  handsome,  Mr.  Tapkindt   ' 

Tapkins.  He  is  generally  cpnsidelred  remarkably  so. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Is  he  tall?        '  • 

Tapkins.  About  the  height  of  the  Apollo  Belvidei*e. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Is  he  stout? 

Tapkins.  Of  nearly  the  same  dimenfiions  as  the  gentleman 
I  have  just  named. 

Mrs,  Lovetown.  His  figiare  is — :—   .      .       i 

Tapkins.  .  Quite  a  model, 

Mrs,  Lovetown.  Andheis^ ,  .  , 

TAP^jliTS.  Myself.  {Thrown  hims^J  on  his  kne^  and  s^iees 
J%0r  hand.) 

tJnter  Lovetown,  r.  h. 
Tapkins  immediately  pretends  to  he  diiigeriUy  look- 
.  ing  for  something  on  the  floor, 
Mrs.  Lovetown?  Pray  don't  trpuble  yourself.     Fll  find 

it.    Dear  me!  how  could  I  lose  it? 
Lovetown!  What  have  you  lofet,  love?    I  should  almost 

imagine  that  you  had  lost  yourself,  and  that  'our  friend 

Mr.  Tapkins  here  had  just  found  you. 
Tapkins  (aside).  Ah!  •  you  always  will  have  your  joke 
— funny  dog!  funny  clog!     Bless  my  heatt  and  soul,  there's 

'  that  immortal  horse  standing  outside  all  this  time. 

He'll  catch  his  death  of  cold!    Oome  and  siEie.him  at 

once — come— come. 
Lovetown.  No.     I  can't  see  him  to-day.    I  bad  for- 
gotten.    I've  letters  to  write — ^business  to  transaclr;— 

Fm  engaged.  ,  ,  .      ' 

Tapkins  (to  Mrs.  LovETowif).  Oh,  if  he's  6hgaged,  you^ 

know,  we'd  better  not  interrupt  him. 
Mrs.  Lovetotvn.  Oh!  certainly!    Not  by  any  means.  ' 
Tapkins  (taking  her  arm).  Good-by,  old  fellow'.  ' '  • 

toVETowN  (seating  hirnself  at  table).  Oh!— ffobd-by.  '    '•    ' 
Tapkins  (going).  Take  care  of  yourself.    'I'll  take  cat^  W 

Mrs.  L.  [Exeunt  Tapkins  and  Mrs.  Lovetown,  c.'^ 

Lovetown.  What  the  deuce  does  that  fellow  mean  by 
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:  Ji^iag  such  emphasis  on  Mrs.  L.?  What's  my  wife  to 
him,  Qr  he  to  my  wife?    Very  extraordinary]    I  can 

.  hardly  beliefvp  that  even  if  he  had  the  treachery  tp  make 
any  advaaiQes,  she  wpuJd  encourage  such  a  preposterous 

•  intrigue.  I  {Walksi  to  nnd  fro.)  She  spoke  in  his  praise 
.ajbl^reakfjEkfttrtime,  though — ^and  they  have  gone  away 
together  to.^ee  :that  confounded  horse.  But  stop,  I 
must  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  them  this  afternoon,  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  I  would  not  appear  unnecessarily 
suspicipjiiis  for:  the  world.  Dissembling  in  such  a  case, 
though,  is  difficult — very  difficult. 

Servant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Limbury. 

LovETOWN.  Desire  them  to  walk  in,  [Exit  Setvant,  l.  h. 
A  lucky  visit!  it  furnishes  me  with  a  hint.  This  Mrs. 
Limbury  is  a  vain,  conceited  woman,  ready  to  receive 
the  attentions  of  anybody  who  feigils  admiration  for  her, 
partly  to  gratify  herself,  and  partly  to  annoy  the  jealous 
little  husband  whom  phe  keeps  under  such  strict  control. 
If  I  pay  particular  attention  to  hery  I  shall  lull  my  wife 
and  that  scoundrel  Tapkins  into  a  false  security,  and 
have  tetter  opportunities  of  observatioqi.   They  are  here. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mr?.  Limbury,  l.  h.  .    . 
LovBToWNi  My :  dear  Mrs.  Limbury.     (Crosses  to  c.) 
LiMBURY;  Eh.?'    ;  i . 

LovETOWN    (not  regarding,  him).    How    charming — ^how 

•  delightful-^holw  divine  you  look  to^ay. 

Limbury  (<iside).  •  Dear  Mrs.  Limbury' — charming-^divine 
and  beautiful  look  to-day  I  They  .are  smiUng  at  each 
other-7-he  squeezes  her  haiid.  I  ^ee  how  it  is.  I  always 
thought  he  paid  her  too  much  attention. 

LoviETGWN.;  Sit  down — sit  down.  ; 

(LovETOWN  places  the  chairs  so  as  to  sit  between  thern, 
„   ,   which  Limbury  in  vain  endeavours  to  jrrevent.) 

Mrs.  Limbury.  Pet|^r  apd  I  jQ^JJed  a^  we  passed  in  our 
little,  pony rQhai»e>  to  inquii;e  whether  we  should  have 
the  pleasure? of  Sfeieing  you  ^t  Tapkins^s  this  afternoon.' 

LovETOWN.  Js  it  possible  you  can  a^Jc  such  a  question? 
j  Dpypu  thinft'I  could  stay  away?  ,    \       , 

Mrs.  LiMBtfRT-   Dear   Mr.    Lov«town!   i  (Aside.)     How 

•  polit^-T-he'^  quite  struck  with  me. 
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LiMBUBY  (aside).  Wretched  miscreant!  a  regular  assig- 
nation before  my  very  face. 

LovETowN  {to  Mrs.  Limbury).  Do  you  know  I  enter- 
tained some  apprehensions — some  dreadful  fears — that 
you  >might  not  be  there.  .     ,  ' 

Limbury.  Fears  that  we  mightnH  be' there?  Of' course 
we  shall  be  there.  '     » 

Mrs.  Limbury.    Now,  don't  talk,  Petet*.  ' 

LovETOWN.  I  thought  it  just  possible,  you  know,  that 
you  might  hot  be  agreeable '  ' 

Mrs.  Limbury.  O,  Peter  is  always  agrfeeable  tb  ahything 
that  is  agreeable  to  me.     Aren't  you,  Peter? 

Limbury.  Yes,  dieareSt.  (Asid^.)  Agreeable  to  any- 
thing that's  agreeable  to  her!    O  Lol^'!  '   ' 

Mrs.  Limbury.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Lovetown,  how  do  you 
like  this  bonnet?  . 

Lovetown.  O,  beautiful!  •.    .     i       .1. 

Limbury  (aside).  I  must  change  the  subject.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Lovetown,  I  have  often  thought,  and  it  has 
frequently  occurred  to  me — when^ ' 

Mrs.  Limbury.  Now  don't  talk,  Peter.  (To  tdvKToWN.) 
The  colour  is  so  bright,  is  it  not? 

Lovetown.  It  might  appear  so  elsewhere,  but  the  bright- 
ness of  those  eyes  casts  it  quite,  into  shade.^    ' 

Mrs.  Limbury.  I  know  you  are  a  cdnnoissear  ih^adii^ 
dresses;  how  do  you  like  those  shoes ?"  •   ,      . 

Limbury  (aside).  Her  sh^es!  What  will  she  ask  his 
opinion  of  next? 

Lovetown.  O,  like  the  bonnet,  you  d^priv^  them  of  their 
fair  chance  of  admiration.  That  sm,all  and  elegant  foot 
engrosses  all  the  attention  which  the  shoes  might  other- 
wise attract.     Thj^t  taper  ankle,  too ' 

Limbury  (aside).  Her  taper  ankle?  My  bbsom  swells  witli 
the  rage  of  an  ogre.     Mr.  Lovetown^ — I- 

Mrs.  Limbury.  Now,  pray  do  hot  talk  so,  Limbury, 
You've  put  Mr.  Lovetown  out  as  it  is. 

Limbury  (aside).  Put  him  out!  I  wish  I  could  put  him 
out,  Mrs.  Limbury.     I  must.  .    ii/oi 

Enter  Servant  y  hastUy.  ..[  .  j1 

Servant.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  the  bay  pony 
got  his  hind  leg  over  the  traces,  and  he's  kicki^ 
chaise  to  pieces!  "^   -*^ 
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LiMBURT.  Kicking  the  new  chaise  to  pieces! 

LovETOWN.  Kicking  the  new  chaise  to  pieces!     The  bay 

pony!    Limbury,   my   dear  fellow,   fly   to   the   spot! 

{Piishin^  him  oui.) 

Limbury.    But,  Mr.  Lovetown,  I 

Mrs.  LmBURX.     Ob!    he'll  kick  somebody's  brains  out, 

if  Peter  don't  go  to  him. 
LiMBURT.  But  perhaps  h^'ll  kick  my  brains  out  if  I  do 

go  to  him. 
Lovetown.  Never  mind,  don't  lose  an  instant — not  a 

roonaent..    (Pushes  him  oiU,  both  talking  together.) 

[Exii  Limbury. 

(Aside.)     Now  for  it — here's  my  wife.     Dearest  Mrs. 

Limbury — (Kneels  by  her  chair  and  seizes  her  hand.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Lovetown,  c. 

Mrs.  Lovetown  (oMde).  Can  I  believe  my  eyes?  (Re- 
tire pehind  the  screen.) 

Mrs.  Limbury.  Mr.  Lovetown! 

Lovetown.  Nay.  Allow  me  in  one  hurried  interview, 
wWch  ^.bave  sought  for  in  vain  for  weeks — for  months 
— to  say  how  devotedly,  how  ardently  I  love  you. 
Suffer  me  to  retain  this  hand  in  mine.  Give  me  one 
ray  of  hope. 

Mbq.  Limbury.  Rise,  I  entreat  you — we  shall  be  dis- 
covered. 

LovBTOWj^.  Nay,  I  will  not  rise  till  you  promise  me  that 
you  will  take  an  opportunity  of  detaching  yourself  from 
.the  rest  of  the  company  and  meeting  me  alone  in  Tap- 
Wps's  grounds  this  evening.  I  shall  have  no  eyes,  no 
ears  for  any  one  but  yourself. 

Mrs.  Limbury.  Well — well — I  will — I  do 

Lovetown.  Then  I  am  blest  indeed! 

Mrs.  Limbury.  I  am  so  agitated.  If  Peter  or  Mrs.  Love- 
town'—were  to  find  me  thus — 1  should  betray  all.  I'll 
teach  my  husband  to  be  jealous!  (Crosses  to  l.  h.) 
Let  us  w^lk  round  the  garden. 

Lovetown.  With  pleasure — take  my  arm.  Divine  crea- 
ture! (Aside.)  I'm  sure  she  is  behind  the  screen.  I 
saw  her  peeping.    Come. 

[Exit  Lovetown  and  Mrs.  Limbury,  l.  h. 

Mrs.  Lovetown  (coming  forward).  Faithless  man!  His 
coldness  and  neglect  are  now  too  well  explained,     0 
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. .  ^Ifr^iil  Alf^dl  )iow  little  did  I  thiak  when  I  married 
you,  six  short  months  siiice,,  th^t  1. should  be  exposed 
to  $a  znucl;i<  wretchedness!. .  1  begin  to  tremble  at  my 
own  imprudepc^,  ancj.  th^  pi^lJ^tio^,,^^  which  it  may 
place  me;  but  it  is  now  too  late  to. recede.     I  must  be 

'  firm*.  Tibip^day  will  either .  bring  my  project  to  the 
expla^ation  I  sq.  mucn  d^re,  or  .convince  me  of  What 
l  too  mwjh  ^rr- rmy  .b^sbaI]L4^s  ^yeroion.  Can  this 
woman's  h\^sli)and8iUspect  their  ijitlmacy?  If  so,  he  may 
be  able  to  prevent  this  ^esignatjlon  taking  place.     I  will 

.  se^k  him  in^tapitly.  If  I  ^an  ,b,ut  meet  him  at  once,  he 
may  prevent  her  gbiijig.at  allf  '  /        ,    .    , 

,  .,      [Eofit,  l^RS. ,  I^oyEpow]^,  i^.  H. 

'   EnterTA'pkii^/t.i^ivkndow:  •        • 

Tapkins.  This,  certainly,  is  a  most  extraordinary  alffair. 
Not  her  partiality  for  me — ^that's  natural  enough— but 
theconfes^ipht  overheard  about  her  marriage  to  anothex^, 
I  have  been' thinkinjg  that,  ^fter.  suc^  a  discovery,  ^t 
would  be  highly  improper  to  alloW  Limbury  and  his 
wife  to  meet  her  without  warning  him  of  the  fact.  The 
best  way  will  be  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Then  he  must  see  the  propriety  Of 
not  bringing^  his  w^fei  to  my  housp  to-night.  Ahl  here 
he  is.  I'll  make  the  awful  disclosure  at  once)  and  petrify 
him.  , 

,,  Enter  Limbury,  l.  h.  window. 
Limbury.  That  damned,  little  hpiy  pony  is  as  bad  as  my 
wife.    There's  no  curbing,  qither  of  them;  and  as  soon 
as  I  have  got  the  traces  of  the  one  all.righ^t,  1  lose  a|l 
•    tuaces  of:the  oth^,     .  ; .  ;  .      , 

Tapkins  (r.).  Peter  I  .  ,    , 

LiMBfURY  j(l.);  .Ah!  Tapki;i3l  . .  .  /     •  .,     • 

Tapkins.  Hush  I  Hush  I  {Looking  cautiously  ro^nd)  If 
you  have  a  mon^i^t  t©;spi8gQe,  IVe  got  sqmetjVing  of  grea^ 

importance  to  con^piunicate.  . .    ; : , . ,  . 

Limbury.  Something  g^ ,  gi:eat  impp^tanjee,  Mr.  Tapkins  I 
{Aside,)'  What  can  he  mean?.  Can  it  relate  to.  Mrs. 
Limbury?  The  thought  is  dreadful.  You  jibrrify  mel 
Tapkins.  You'll  be  more  horra%d  piyesently.  What  f 
am  about  to  tell  you  coAcej^ns.  yourself  and  yqii'r  honour 
very  materially;  and  .1  b^g  you  to  und!er^tiand  that  I 
communicate  it — in  the  strictest  coAfidence. 
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LlMBURY*.  Myself  arid  my  hbriour!  I  shall  dissolve  into 
nothing  With  horrible  anticipations! 

Tapkins  (in  a  low  tone).  Have  you  ever  observed  any- 
thing remarkable  about  LoVetowtr's  ttiailner? 

Limbury!  Anything  remarkable? 

Tapkins.  Ay — anything  very  odd,' land  rather  unpleasant? 

LiMBURy:  Decidedly!  No  longer  than  half  an  hour  ago 
—in  this  very  room,  I  observed  6om^hing  in  Ms  manner 
pj^rticularly  odd  and  Exceedingly  unpieasanlt. 

T^p^iNS.  To  your  feehngs  ai  a  husband? 

LiMBtJRY.  Yes,  my  friend,  yefe,' yes;  you  knoW  it  all  I  seel 

Tapkins.  What!    D9  yW  know  it? 

LiMbURY.  I'm  afraid!  do;  but  go  on — go  on. 

Tapkins  (aside),  HpWitbe  deuce  <?an  b^know  anything 
about,  it?  Well,  this  pddness  arises  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  connection  with — —    You  look  very  pale. 

LiMBURY.  No,  no^ — go  on — "connection  ,with- " 

Tapkins.  A  certain  lady — you  know  whdih  I  mean. 

LiMpuRY,  I  do,  I  dol  (Aside.)  Disgrace  and  confusion! 
J'll  kill  her  with  a  look!  Ill  wither  her  with  scornful 
indignation!     Mrs.  Limbury! — viper! 

Tapkins  (whispering  with  caution).  They — aren't — 
nparripd.  .  ;  . 

LiMBJjRy.  They  aren'i  married!     ^^ho  aren^t? 

Tapkins.  Those  two,  to  be  sure! 

Limbury.  Those  ivfo\     Whait^ol 

Tapkins.  Why,  them.     And  the  Worst  of  it  is  she's — 

'   she's  married  to  somebody  else. 

Limbury.  Well,  of  course,  1  know  that. 

Tapkin4.  You  know  it? 

Limbury.  Of  course  I  do.  Why,  how  you  talk!  Iisn't 
she  my  wife?  * 

Tj'APKiNs.  Your  wife!  Wretched  bigamfet!  Mrs.  Love- 
town  your  wif^?  '  ' 

tiiMBURY:  Mrs.  Lovetown!   What  r  HafVe  you  been  talking 

.  of  Mrs.  Lovetown  all  this  time?  My  dear  friend!  (Em- 
ii^aces  him.)  The  revulsion  of  feeling  i^  almost  insupport^ 
able.     Ithought  you  were  talking  about  Mrs.  Limbiny . 

Tapk^s.-'NoI'       ■•   '     '   '  •  .      .    • 

LiMBi^iiY.  Yes.    Ha!  ha!'    llut  Isay,  what  a  dreadful 

;    fdlJCfW  thi^  i^— another  "rtian's  wife!     Gad,  I  think  he 

'  Wants  to  rurt  away  with  every' man -s  wife  he  sees.  And 
Mrs.  Lovetoyim,  too-^h6rtid! 
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Taprins,  ShoekingI        ,  ,         ..  ':   .  : 

LiMBURY.  I  say,  I  oughtn't  to  .fiUow  Mrs^.jJytabury.to 

associate  with  her,  ought  I?  .,,      ,.,•.. 

Tapkins.  Precisely  my  icjea.  You  had  better  i^(iupe  y.Qur 
wife  to  stay  away  from  my  ihowe  itormght.f ; 

LtMBURT.  Tm  afraidi  can't  do  that.  <  .  ., 

Tapkins.  What,  has  ohe  my  partipuli^r  obj^ot^on  t>o,st;ay- 
•  ingaway?  ./:  ,.!•.-:■  .>;'  ,;..  ,, 

LiMBURY.  She  has  a  very  strange  inclination  to  go,  and 
'tis  much  the  saine;  however,  I'll  make  tlie  best  arrange- 
ment I  can!  ,  ,; .  Ml.} 
Tapkins.  Well,  so  be  it.    Of  course!  ^all  gee.yw,f    . .   j 
LiMBURY.  Of  course.  ,  i     .  »       ;,            ,     ,.        ,\  ;   \ 
Tapkins*  AUnd  the  secretr-close-irclppe-rrypu ;  knQW>  i  iw 

a  Cabinet  Minister  answering  a  questipn..  .;...',    .     • 
LiMBURY^  You  may  rely  upm,iQe^  (  / . .  i     .  I 

[Exit   LiMBURY,.  L..  B.,  Tj^KIfif^,.^.^. 

■        ■       :       ''-^      '      ■'.!'.,.     './iJ 

ScjsKB  IL-^-^A  Conservatory  on  one  Me:    A  Swnmeti^hoiise 
•  ontheother^  ;,....--' 

Enter  tiOVETOWN^  at  h.  h.       '  *  ' 

LoVetown.  So  far  so, -good.  My  wifej  ha^  jipt  drpppq<^ 
the  slightest  hint  of  hayiQg  overheard  the, con veyrsatipn 
between  me  and  Mrs.'  Limbwry]  but  sJkieioamiQtf  conceal 
the  impression  it  has  made  upon  hi^v  IX^nd,  or  the  Jeal-{ 
ousy  it  has  evidently  excited  in  her  breast.,  t  Thkr  is  just 
as  I  wished.  I  made  Mr.  Peter  Limbury's  amiable 
helpmeet  promise  to  mjBet  me  here.  |I  know  that  ref ugf^ 
for  destitute  nepUlei?  (jmnting  ta  sumMer-hoy^e)  is,Tap-i 
kins's  favourite  haunt,  and  if  he  has  any  assjgipatioii  withf 
my  wife^  I  have  ilo  doubt  he  will  lead  her  to*  this  plaQe. 
A  woman's  coming  down  the  walk.  Mri^.  I^n^bvpy, .  I' 
suppose^-flLO,  my  wie,  by  all  th»*'s  actipnab^.  I  must 
conceal  Himself  hiere^;  even  at  the  ri^k  of  a  show;er  of} 
black  beetle8)>oria  itt(trcbing< irc^mei^  of  frogs., .  (Qoes 
into  conservcdory^f  h.  B,)     .  :  :  i     . 

.  > ,     Efnter  Mrs.  Lovetown  from  top,  l.  h.  ' 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  I  cannot  have  been  mistaken.  I, ami 
^rtain  I  saw  Alfred  here;  he  must  have  secreted  him^lf 
somewhere  to  avoid  me.    Can  his  assignation  with 
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Mrs.  Limbury  have  been  discovered?  '• '  Mr. '  Limbury 's 
behavi6Ar'to  iife  jtKli  not^  wa^  kmn^e  id:  tht  extreme; 
and  aft^r  a  variety  of  incoherent  expi^iona  be  begged 
tee  t6  m^  hihi  hewf,  on 'a  subject,  as  he  said,  of  great 
delicacy  .and  importance  to  irty^i.  Alasl  I  fear  that 
my  husband's  neglect  and  unkindbieds  are  bat  too  well 
known.  The  injured  little  mAn  approaches.'  ^'^I  summon 
all  my  fortitude  to  bear  the  disclosure. 

...  5   .  Zfirfer,MR^LiMWRva(,^op,,i,.,H, !;   !  ;  .  . 

Limbury  (aside).  Now  as  I  could  not  prevail  oil  Mrs- 
Limburt'td  stay  aWa;:^,  the  drtly  <Msti*eSsiBig  Alternative 
I  have  is  to  inform  Mrs.  Lovetown'  that  I  knaw  her 
history,  aiid'to  put'it  to' her  good  feeRng'i^hether  she 
hadn't  better  gbi     •   ;        "'"•  :■    /   )».:       ♦ 

LovETOWN  (peeping),  LitnbuiyI  what  theideuiSe  csm  that 
•little  writteh  ^atft  h^re?    '1         « , 

Limbury.  I  took  the  liberty,  Mrs.  Lovetown,  of  begging 
you  to  meet  me  in  this  retired  spot,  because  the  esteem 
I  still  entertaih  foryou^  and  my  regaidioi  your  ffeUags, 
induce  me  to  prefer  a  private. to\ a  public  disclosure. 

Lovetown  (peeping')^  "Public  disclqsurer'  what  on  earth 
is  he  talking  about?    I  wish  he'd  speak  a  little  louder. 

MRS.  Ldvitbwtf .'  I'  iam  sensil!)ie '  oi  you*  'kindness;  Mr. 
LtMBtJRY,  arid  believe  me  most' grateful  for' it,  I  am 
fully  pi^fe-piijed t6  hlear  whatybii  haVfe  to  say;' 

Liltf^URY.  rt  W'Mrdly  nete^ssBiy  fop'mey'I  presume,  to 
sa^r,  Mrfe!  LoVetoWn,  that  I  have  aieicldehtftlly*  discovered 
'the ' whole  sebret*. '    •  •     *    ^      ^^    •-     • 

Mrs.  LoVe'tow^.  -The  whole  becrrfet,  *sir?     '  ••  . 

LoviTowN  ipeepinff) .  Whole  secret  ?  * '  What  fl©(»et? 

Limbury:  The  whole  secret,  ma'am;  df'^his'diBgraceful^ — 
I  must  callit  disgraceful — and  most  abominiableintrigue. 

Mrs.  h6v^Vpwis! (aside),  •  My  worst  fears  are  realised— ihy 
htidtland^s  hieglfect  is  dccteJAfted^by  Mb  love  for  another. 

LovfeTOWN  (pei^piitg^).  Aiboftiinable  ii^trigub!  My  *i«t  sus- 
picions are*  tbo  WeJlfe^oaided.  He  reproaches  my'  wife 
with  her  infidelity,  and  she  cantiot  deny  ii^-^thM  villain 
Tapkinsl.    .       , .  .    ;       <       »'         v 

Mrs.  LovETOwk  (weeping).  Cruel^—cruel^ — Alfredl 

Li'iiiBtjRY.  Tfbtr  itiay  well  csall  him  cruel,  unforlunate 
wdiflAn.  His  usage  of  yon  i$  ihdtefeWsible,  uiMwanly; 
scfandaloue.  .',..;.. 
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Mrs.  Lovbtown.  It  is.     It  is,  indeed. 

LiiMBURY.  It's  very  painful  for  me  to  express  myself  in 
such  plain  terms,  Mrs.  Lovetown;  but  allow  me  to  say, 
as  delicately  as  possible,  that  you  should  not  endeavour 
to  appear  in  society  under  such  unusual  and  distresdng 
circumstances. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Not  appear  in  society  1  Why  should  I 
quit  it? 

Lovetown  (peeping).  Shameful  woman  1 

LiMBURY.  Is  it  possible  you  can  ask  such  a  question? 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  What  should  I  do?    Where  can  I  go? 

LiMbury.  Gain  permission  to  return  once  again  to  your 
husband's  roof. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  My  husband's  roof? 

LiMBURY.  Yes,  the  roof  of  your  husband,  your  wretched, 
unfortunate  husband  1 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Never! 

LiMBURY  (aside).  She's  thoroughly  hardened,  steeped  in 
vice  beyond  redemption.  Mrs.  Lovetown,  as  you  reject 
my  well-intentioned  advice  in  this  extraordinary  man* 
ner,  I  am  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  expressing 
my  hope  that  you  will — now  pray  don't  think  me  unkind 
— ^that  you  never  attempt  to  meet  Mrs.  Limbury  more. 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  What!  Can  you  suppose  I  am  so 
utterly  dead  to  every  sense  of  feeling  and  propriety  as 
to  meet  that  person — ^the  destroyer  of  my  peace  and 
happiness — ^the  wretch  who  has  ruined  my  hopes  and 
blighted  my  prospects  for  ever?  Ask  your  own  heart, 
sir — appeal  to  your  own  feelings.  You  are  naturally 
indignant  at  her  conduct.  You  would  hold  no  further 
communication  with  her.  Can  you  suppose,  then,  I 
would  deign  to  do  so?  The  mere  supposition  is  an 
insultl  [Exit  Mrs.  Lovetown  hastily  attop^  l.  h. 

LiMBURY.  What  can  all  this  mean?  I  am  lost  in  a  maze 
of  astonishment,  petrified  at  the  boldness  with  which 
she  braves  it  out.  Eh!  it's  breaking  upon  me  by  de- 
grees. I  see  it.  What  did  she  say?  "Destroyer  of 
peace  and  happiness — person — ruined  hopes  and 
blighted  prospects — herJ'  I  see  it  all.  That  atrocious 
Lovetown,  that  Don  Juan  multiplied  by  twenty,  that 
unprecedented  libertine,  has  seduced  Mrs.  Limbury 
from  her  allegiance  to  her  lawful  lord  and  master.  He 
first  of  all  runs  away  with  the  wife  of  another  man,  and 
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he  is  no  sooner  tired  of  her,  than  he  runs  away  with 
another  wife  of  another  man.  I  thirst  for  his  destruc- 
tion.    I (LovBTOWN   rushes  from  the  conservatory 

.  and  embraces  LiMBUi^y,  who  disengages  himself.)  Mur- 
d^er  of  domestic  happiness  I  behold  your  victim! 

LovETOWN.  Alas!  you  speak  but  too  truly.  (Covering 
his  face  mlh  his  hands.)     I  ajQ;i  the  victim. 

LiMBURY.  I  speak  but  too  truly! — He  avows  his  own  crim- 
inality.   I  shall  throttle  him.     I  know  I  shall.     I  feel  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Limbury,  at  back,  l.  h. 

Mbb.  Limbury  (aside).  My  husband  here!  (Goes  into 
conservatory.) 

Enter  Ta?kins  at  back,  l.  h. 

Tapkins  (aside).  Not  here,  and  her  husband  with  lim- 
bury.    I'll  reconnoitre.     (Goes  into  summer-house,  r.  h.) 

LiMRURY.  Lo-vetown,  have  you  the  boldnesf^  to  look  an 
honest  man  in  the  face? 

LoYBTOWN.  O,  spare  me!  I  feel  the  situation  in  which 
I  am  i^ced  acutely,  deeply.  Feel  for  me  when  I  say 
that  from  that  conservatory  I  overheard  the  greater 
part  of  what  passed  between  you  and  Mrs.  Lovetown. 

Limbury.  You  did? 

Lovetown.  Need  I  say  how  highly  I  approve  both  of  the 
language  you  used,  and  the  advice  you  gave  her? 

Limbury,  What!  you  want  to  get  rid  of  her,  do  you? 

Lovetown.  Can  you  doubt  it? 

Taprins  (peeping).  Hallo!  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  her. 
Queer! 

Lovetown.  Situated  as  I  am,  you  know,  I  have  no 
other  resource,  after  what  has  passed.  I  must  part 
from  her. 

Mrs.  Limbury  (peeping).  What  can  he  mean? 

Limbury  (aside).  I  should  certainly  throttle  him,  were 
it  not  that  the  coolness  with  which  he  refers  to  the 
dreadful  event  paralyses  me.  Mr.  Lovetown,  look  at 
me!  Sir,  consider  the  feelings  of  an  indignant  husband, 
sir! 

Lovetown,  Oh,  I  thank  you  for  those  words.  Those 
strong  expressions  prove  the  unaffected  interest  you 
take  in  the  matter.  V 

Limbury.  Unaffected  interest!     I  shaU  raving  maft 
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.  .^tb  p^aaa^on  «jad  fury!  Villairi!  Monster!  To  em- 
brace the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  being  on  a  footing 
«f;ftiendsj?ap. 

LovETOWN.  To  take  a  mean  advantage  of  his  being  a 
single  num. 

LiM^UJi(Y.  To  tamper  with  the  sacred  engagements  of  a 
m^med  wom^n. 

LovETOWN.  To  place  a  married  man  in  a  disgraceful  and 
\humiliati!»g  situatioa. 

LiMBURY.  Scoundrel!    Do  you  mock  me  to  my  face? 

LovBTO^VN.  Mock  youJ  What  d'ye  mean?  Who  the 
d^vil  4w?e  ycna  4^Iking  abo«t? 

LiMBURY.  Talking  about — you! 

IjofVETqwN*  .lyiel 

LiMByRX»  t^'^signing  miscreant!    Of  whom  do  you  speak? 

LovETOWN.  Of  whom  should  I  speak  but  that  scoundrel 
Tapkins? 

TAt>Kms '(««»»w»i^  S^ritfcrrf,  R.).  Mel  Whjit  tiie  de^wi  do 
you  mean  by  that? 

LovETOWN.     Ha!  (Rvrslking    at    Kim,   is    hdd    back   py 

IjiMBVRY.) 

LuiBmiY  (tq  Tapkins).  Avoid  him.     Get  out  of  his  sight. 

He*s  paving  mad  with  conacioue  villainy. 
Tapkins.  Wll^(t  are  you  all  playing  at  /  spy  I  over  my  two 

acr^  of  infant  T^ay  for? 
LovETOWN  {to  Tapkins).  How  dare  you  tamper  mth  the 

affections  of  Mrs.  Lovetown? 
TAPlciN^t  O^istWtall?    Ha!  ha!     (Crosses  to  c.') 
LOYBTOWN.  Alll 

Tapkins.  Oome,  come,  none  of  your  nonsense. 
Lovetown.  Nonsense!  Designate  the  best  feelings  of  our 

nature  nonsense! 
Tapkins.  ?9oh!  pooh!    Here,  I  know  all  about  it. 
Lovetown  (angruy).  And  so  do  I,  sir!    And  so  do  L 
Tapkins.  Of  course  you  do.    And  you've  managed  very 

well  to  keep  it  quiet  so  long.     But  you're  a  deep  fellow, 

by  Jovel  you're  a  deep  fellow! 
Lovetown.  Now,   mind!     I  restrain  myself  suflSciently 

to  ask  you  once  again  before  I  knock  you  down,  by 

twhat  right  dare  you  tamper  with  the  affections  of  Mrs. 
Lovetown? 
lpkins.  Right!     O,  if  you  come  to  strict  right,  you 
know  n-nWdv  has  a  right  but  her  husband. 
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LovETowN.  And  who  is  her  husband?  Who  is  her 
husband? 

Tapkins.  Ah  I  to  be  sure,  that's  the  question.  Nobody 
that  I  know.     I  hope — poor  fellbw 

LovETOWN.  I'll  bear  these  insults  no  longer!  (Rushes 
towards  Tapkins.  Limbury  interposes.  Lovetown 
crosses  to  r.  h.  A  scream  is  heard  from  the  conservatory 
— a  pause.) 

Tapkins.  Something  singular  among  the  plants!  (He 
goes  into  the  conservatory  and  returns  with  Mrs.  Limbury.) 
A  flower  that  wouldn't  come  out  of  its  own  accord.  I 
was  obUged  to  force  it.  Tolerably  full  blown  now, 
at  all  events. 

Limbury.  My  wife!  Traitoress!  (Crosses  to  l.  h.)  Fly 
from  my  presence!  Quit  my  sight!  Return  to  the  con- 
servatory with  that  demon  in  a  frock-coat! 

Enier  Mrs.  Lovetown  at  top,  l.  h.,  and  comes  down  c. 

Tapkins.  Hallo!    Somebody  else! 

Lovetown  (aside).    My  wife  here! 

Mrs.  Lovetown  (to  Limbury).  I  owe  you  some  return 
for  the  commiseration  you  expressed  just  now  for  my 
wretched  situation.  The  best,  the  only  one  I  can  make 
you  is,  to  entreat  you  to  refrain  from  committing  any 
rash  act,  however  excited  you  may  be,  and  to  control 
the  feelings  of  an  injured  husband. 

Tapkins.  Injured  husband!    Decidedly  singular! 

Lovetown.  The  allusion  of  that  lady  I  confess  my  utter 
inability  to  understand.  Mr.  Limbury,  to  you  an  ex- 
planation is  due,  and  I  make  it  more  cheerfully,  as  my 
abstaining  from  doing  so  might  involve  the  character 
of  your  wife.  Stung  by  the  attentions  which  I  found 
Mrs.  Lovetown  had  received  from  a  scoundrel  pres- 
ent  

Tapkins  (aside).  That's  me. 

Lovetown.  I — partly  to  obtain  opportunities  of  watching 
her  closely,  under  an  assumed  mask  of  levity  and  care- 
lessness, and  partly  in  the  hope  of  awaking  once  again 
any  dormant  feelings  of  affection  that  might  still  slumber 
in  her  breast,  affected  a  passion  for  your  wife  which  I 
never  felt,  and  to  which  she  never  really  responded. 
The  second  part  of  my  project,  I  regret  to  say,  has 
failed.    The  first  has  succeeded  but  too  well. 
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HiiMBURY.  Can  I  believe  my  ears?  But  how  came  Mrs. 
Peter  Limbury  to  receive  those  attentions? 

Mbs.  Limbury.  Why,  not  because  I  liked  them,  of  course, 
but  to  assist  Mr.  Lovetown  in  his  project,  and  to  teach 
you  the  misery  of  those  jealous  fears.  Come  here,  you 
stupid  little  jealous,  insinuating  darling.  {They  retire 
up  L.  H.,  she  coaxing  him,) 

Tapkins  (aside).  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  I  have 
made  a  slight  mistake  here,  which  is  something  partic- 
ularly singular.     (Turns  up  r.  h.) 

Mrs.  Lovetown.  Alfred,  hear  met  I  am  as  innocent  as 
yourself.  Your  fancied  neglect  and  coldness  hurt  my 
weak  vanity,  and  roused  some  foolish  feelings  of  angry 
pride.  In  a  moment  of  irritation  I  resorted  to  some 
such  retaliation  as  you  have  yourself  described.  That 
I  did  so  from  motives  as  guiltless  as  your  own  I  call 
Heaven  to  witness.  That  I  repent  my  fault  I  solemnly 
assure  you. 

Lovetown.  Is  this  possible? 

Tapkins.  Very  possible  indeed!  Believe  your  wife's  as- 
surance and  my  corroboration.  Here,  give  and  take 
is  all  fair,  you  know.  Give  me  your  hand  and  take 
your  wife's.  Here,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  (To  Limbury.) 
Double  L — I  call  them.  (To  Lovetown.)  Small  italic 
and  Roman  capital.  (To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Limbury,  who 
come  forward.)  Here,  it's  all  arranged.  The  key  to 
the  whole  matter  is,  that  I've  been  mistaken,  which  is 
something  singular.  If  I  have  made  another  mistake 
in  calculating  on  your  kind  and  lenient  reception  of  our 
last  half-Jiour's  misunderstanding  (to  the  audience),  I 
shall  have  done  something  more  singular  still.  Do  you 
forbid  me  committing  any  more  mistakes,  or  may  I 
announce  my  intention  of  doing  something  singular 
again? 


0T7BTAIN* 
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SONGS  FROM  THE  «PICKWIC]B^ 
PAPERS,"  V 

[1831]  ' 

L— THE  IVY  GREEN.  • 

This  famous  ballad  of  three  verses,  from  the  sijAh  chapter  of 
"Pickwick,"  is  perhaps  the  most  acceptable  of  all  Dickens's  poetical 
efforts.  It  was  originally  set  to  music,  at  Dickens's  request,  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Henry  Burnett,  a  professional  vocalist,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  the  admitted  prototype  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.  Mr. 
Burnett  san^  the  ballad  scores  of  times  in  the  presence  of  literary 
men  and  artists,  and  it  proved  an  especial  favourite  with  Landor. 
*"rhe  Ivy  Green"  was  not  written  for  "Pickwick,"  Mr.  Burnett 
assured  me;  but  on  its  being  so  much  admired  the  author  said  it 
should  go  into  a  monthly  number,  and  it  did.  The  most  popular 
setting  18  undoubtedly  that  of  Henry  Russell,  who  has  recorded  that 
he  receiyejd,  as  his  fee,  the  magnificent  sum  of  ten  shillings  1  The 
ballad,  in  this  form,  went  in  to  many  editions,  and  the  sales  must 
have  amounted  to  tens  of  thousands. — F.  G.  K. 

Oh,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o^er  ruins  old! 

Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween,  '  * 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold.  . ' 

The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stone  decayed. 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim: 

And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  halve. ma4e,  ; , 

Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen,  ,  ; 

A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

Fast' h^  stealeth  on,  though  he  weats  tio  willgs,    ' 
And  a  staunch  old  heart  has  h^. 
How  closely  he  twineth,  how  tight  he  clings. 
To  his  fi^end  the  huge  Oak  Tree! 
And  Bfify  he'traileth  along  the  ground,   '       ■'''■• 
239    ''  "     ■'■  "   ( 
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And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 

As  he  joyously  hugs  and  crawleth  round 

The  rich  mould  of  dead  men's  graves. 

Creeping  where  grim  death  hath  been, 

. , .    -  5  ^  A  W^  P^^  plant  yp  ttie.lyy  giseen.     .    .  , , 

Whole  ages'have  fled  and  their  works  decayed, 

And  nations  have  seattorod  bo(Hi; 

But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade, 

j^oip  i^  bale  apd  hearty  green.    ' 

The  brave  old  plant;  in  its  lonely  days,  ^ 

Shall  fatten  upon  ^e  past: 

For  the  stateliest  buildiUjg  man  can  raise 

Is  the  Ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping'  on,  where  time  has  been, 
,    •  A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 


I 


IL— A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

.  The  "five  stanzas  bearing  the  above  title  will  be  found  in  the 
tWenty-reighth  chapter  of  "Pickwick,"  where  they  are  introduced  as 
the  song  which  that  hospitable  old  soul,  Mr.  Wardle,  stuig  appro- 
P^ately,  "in  a  good,  round,  sturdy  voice,"  before  the  Pickwickians 
and  others  assembled  on  Christmas  Eve  at  Manor  Farm.  The 
"Carol,"  shortly  after  its  appearance  in  "Pickwick,"  was  set  to 
music  to  the  air  of  "Old  King  Cole,"  and  published  in  "The  Book 
of  British  Song"  (New  Edition),  with  an  illustration  drawn  by 
"Alfred  Crowquill"— i.e.,  A.  H.  Forrester.— F.  G.  K.  -^ 

I  CAKE  not  for  Spring;,  on  hii^  fiekle  wing 

Let  the  blossoms  and  buds  be  borne: 

He  woos  them  pmain  with  his  treacherous  rain, 

And  he  scatters  them  ere  the  morn. 

An  inconsti^t  plf ,  he  knows  not  himselif 

Nor  his  own  changing  mind  an  hour, 

HeUl  axnil^i^  your  face,  a^d,  with  wry  grimace, 

He'll  wither  your  youngest  flower. 

Let  the  Summer  sun  to  his  bright  home  run, 

He  shall  never  be  sought  by  me; 

When  he'^.^inyned  by  a  cloud  I. can  laugh  aloud, 

And  care  not  how  sulky  he  be! 

For  his  d^-rling  cjxild  i^  the  madness  wild 

That  sports  in  fierce  fever's  train; 

And  when  love  is  too  s.trong,  it  d(?n'tJast  long. 

As  many  have  found  to  their  pain. 
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Cover  design  of  the  song  "  The  Ivy  Green,"  by  H.  C.  Magulre. 
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A  mild  harvest  night,  \ty  tbe  traocluil  light 

Of  the  modest  and  gentle  mooni 

H«s  a  far  sweeter  sheen,  for  me,  I  ween, 

Than  the  broad  and  unblushing  noon. 

But  every  leaf  awakens  my  grief, 

As  it  lieth  beneath  the  tree; 

So  let  Autumn  air  be  never  ao  fair, 

It  by  no  means  agrees  with  me. 

But  xoy  song  I  troll  out,  for  CHBiBTHiAa  stout, 

The  hearty,  the  true,  and  the  bold; 

A  bumper  I  drain,  and  with  might  and  main 

Give  three  cheers  for  this  Christmas  oldl 

We'll  usher  him  in  with  a  merry  din 

That  tsrhall  gladden  his  joyous  heart. 

And  we'll"  keep  him  up,  while  there's  bite  or  sup, 

And  in  fellowship  good,  we'll  part. 

In  his  fine  honest  pride,  he  scorns  to  hide 

One  jot  of  his  hard-weather  scars; 

They're  no  disgrace,  for  there's  much  the  same  trace 

On  the  cheeks  of  our  bravest  tars. 

Then  again  I  sing  till  the  roof  doth  ring. 

And  it  echoes  from  wall  to  wall — 

To  the  stout  old  wight,  f aii:  welcome  to-night, 

As  the  King  of  the  Seasons  all  I 

III.— GABRIEL  GRUB'S  SONG. 

Thb  Sexton's  melancholsr  dirge,  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of 
"Piekwkk/'  9eemfi  a  little  incongruous  in  a  humorous  wotk.  The 
sentutieBit,  however,  thoroi^^y  aeoords  with  the  philosophic  gr&v^ 
digger's  j^esome  ooeupatioa.  ''The  Story  of  tht  Golptins  who 
Stdfe  a. Sexton''  is. one  of  several  short  tales  (chdefiiy  of  a  dismaiL 
character)  introduced  into  ''Pickwick";  they  were  doubtless  written 
prior  to  the  conception  of  "  Pickwick,"  each  being  probably  intended 
for  independent  publifaatioii,  and  in  a  manner  similar  td  the(  '^Boz'^ 
Sketches.  For  some  reason  these  stories  were  not  so  |»ublii^bed^  and 
Dickens  evidently  saw  a  f avouiahle  oppcitunit^y  of  utiliaWf  hia  unused 
manuscripts  by  inserting  them  in  the  "  Pickwick  Papers/* — F.G.K, 

Brave  lodgings  for  one,  brave  lodgings  foi?  On©, 
A  few  feet  of  cold  earth,  wheo  life  is  done;,    .  ; 
A  stone  at^be  head,  a  stone  at  the  feek, 
A  rich,  juicy  meal  for  the!  woarms  to  eat.;  * 

Ranlfi  graas  overhead,  and  damp  clay  around^. 
Brave  lodginga  forgone,  these,.  i&  holy  ground  1 
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IV.— BOMANOE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  Sam  Weller  and  his  coaching 
friends  refreshed  themselVefr  at  the  litMe  public  house  opposite  the 
Insolvent  Court  in  Portugal  Street,  liincohr ff  Inn  Fields,  pnor  to  Sam 
joining  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  Fleet,  that  faithful  body-servant  wm 
persuaded  to  "oblige  the  company"  with  a  song.  "'Raly,  gentle- 
men,' said  Sam,  *I'm  not  wery  much  in  the  habit  o'  singin'  vi thorn 
the  instrument;  but  anyt^h  for  a  quiet  life>  as  the  man  said  ven 
he  took  the  sitivation  at  the  lighthouse.' 

"With  this  prelude,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  burst  at  once  into  the 
following  wild  and  b^autiftd  legend,  which,  tmder  the  impression 
that  it  is  not  generally  khown,  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting.  We 
would  beg  to, call, particular  attention  tp  the  monosj^ble  at  the  end 
of  the  second  ana  fourth  lines,  which  not  only  enables  the  sin^ 
to  take  breath  at  those  points,  but  greatly  assists  the  metre.'* — T 
"Pickwick  Papers,"  chapter  sdiii. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  the  niottled-faced  gentle- 
man co^M^nd^  that  the  song  was  ".personal  to  the  doth/'  and 
demanded  the  name  of  the  bishop's  coachman,  whose  cowardice  he 
regarded  as  a  reflection  upon  coacnmen  in  general  Sani  replied  that 
his  name  was  not  known,  as  "he  hadn't  got  his  card  in  his  pocket"; 
whereupon  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  declared  the  statem^it 
to  be  untrue,  stoutly  maintaining  that  the  said  coachman  did  not 
run  away,  but  "died  game — game  as  pheasants,"  and  he  would 
"hear  nothin'  said  to  the  contrairey." 

Even  in  the  vemacujar  (observes  Mr;  Percy  Fitzgerald)^  "this 
master  of  words  [Charles  Dickens]  could  b^  artistic;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  asserted  that  Mr.  Weller's  song  to  the  coachmen  is  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  since."  The  two  stianxaj 
have  been  set  to  music,  as  a.  humorous  part-song^  by  Sir  Fk^eridc 
Bridge,  Mus.  Doc,  M.V.O.,  the  organist  of  ^Westminster  Abbey, 
who  mifonns  me  that  it  was  written  some  ^ears  since,  to  celebrate  a 
festive  gatherii;^  i^  honour  of  Dr.  Tifflijii  (IX  .^^retary  of  the 
College  of  Organists.  "It  has  had  a  very  great  success,  "says  Sr 
Frederick,*  '^and  is  sung  much  in  the  North  of  E)Bgland  at  compe- 
titibns  of  choirs.  It  is  for  men's  voices.  The  humoor  of  the  words 
never  fails  to  make  a  ^at  hit,  and  I  hope  the  nrasie  does  no  harm. 
*  The  Bi^op's  Coach'  is  set  to  k  bit  of  old  Plain^Chant,  and  I  intro- 
duce a  Fu^e  at  the  wcwrds  *  Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs."^— F.  G.  K. 

BoLP  Turpia  viince,  on  Hou^slow  Heathi 

His  bold  maa*e  Bess  bestifbde — er; 

Veti  t^ere  he  see'd  the  Pishop's  coach 

A-comin'  along  the  road — er. 

So  he  gallops  close  to  the  'orse's  legs, 

And  he  claps  his  bead'  vithin; 

And  the  Bishop  ^jrsy  "Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs, 

This  here's  the  bold  Turpin!" 

Cham^^^And  the  Bishop  says,  '^  Sure  as  ^gs  ia  eggs, 
T^m  here?a  the  bold  TurpiuJ"        - 
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n. 
Says  Turpin,  "  You  shall  eat  your  words. 
With  a  sarse  of  leaden  buUet"; 
So  he  puts  a  pistol  to  his  mouth, 
And  he  fires  it  down  his  gul-let. 
The  coachman,  he  not  likin'  the  job,  • 

Set  oiBf  at  a  full  gal-lop,  ' 

But  Dick  put  a  couple  of  balls  in  his  nob, 
\nd  perwailed  on  him  to  stop. 

Chorus  {sarcastically) — But  Dick  put  a  couple  of  balls 
in  his  nob, 
And  perwailed  qn  him  tp  stop. 


POLITICAL  SQUIBS  FROM  THfe 
"EXAMINER." 

[1841.] 

In  August,  1841,  Dickens  contributed  anonymously  to  the  "Ex- 
aminer" (then  edited  by  Forster)  three  political  squibs,  whieh  were 
si^Md  W.,  and  were  intended  to  help  the  Liberals  in  fighting  t)^\t 
opponents.  These  squibs  were  entitled  respectively  "The  Fine  Old 
£^iish  Gentleman  (to  be  said  gc  sung  at  all  Conservative  Dinners) "; 
"rte  Quack  Doctor's  Proclamation";  and  "Subjeicts  fot  PAintefe 
(after  Peter  Pindar)."  Concerning  those  productions,  Forster  says: 
"  I  doubt  if  he  ever  enioyed  anything  more  than  the  uqww  of  thus 
taking  part  occasionally,  unknown  to  outsiders,  in  the  sharp  con- 
flict the  press  was  waging  at  the  time."  In  all  probability  he  con- 
tributed other  political  rhymes  to  the  pages  oi  the  ** Examiner" 
as  events  prompted:  if  sO)  they  are  buried  beyond  easy  r^ach  of  iden- 
tification. 

Writing  to  Forster  at  this  time,  Dickeni^  said:  *<By  J©v«i  'how 
Radical  I  am  settingi  I  wax  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  true  prin- 
ciples every  day."  ...  He  would  (observes  Forster)  wn^tmaes 
even  talk,  in  moments  of  sudden  indignation  at  the  political  outlook, 
**of  carrying  off  himself  and  his  household  gods,  like  Cbriolanus, 
to  a  world  elsewhere."  This  was  the  pericS  of  the  Tory  inter- 
regnum, with  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  head  of  affairs.->-F,  G.  K. 

!•— THE  PINE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN.     , 

New  Version.  '     . 

{Tobe  said  or  sung  at  all  Conservaiive  Dinners.)-    '    ! 

TldL  sing  you  a  new  ballad,  and  I'll  warrant  it  fireWate^  ' 
Of  the  days  of  that  old  gentleman  who  had  that  old  estate; 
When  they  spent  the  public  money  at  a  bountiful  old  rate 
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On  ev'ry  mistress,  pimp,  and  scamp,  at  ev'ry  noble  gate, 
In  the  fine  old  EJnglish  Tory  times;  ' 

Soon  may  they  come  again! 

The  good  old  laws  were  garnished  well  with  gibbets,  whips, 

and  chains. 
With  fine  old  English  penalties,  and  fine  old  Englislx;  pains, 
With  rebel  heads,,  a^dseaa  of  blood  once  hot  in  rebel  veins; 
For  all  these  things  were  requisite  to  guard  the  rich  old  gains 
.,;.    ;  ..     Of  the  fine  old  English  Tory  times; .      .  '  [  \ 
Soon  may  they  come  Jigainl , 

This  brave  old  code,  Hke  Argus*,  had  a  hitodfced  watchful 

eyes, 
And  ev'ry  English  peasant  had  his  good  old  English  spies, 
To  tejppipt  his  starving  discontent  with  fine  old  English  lies. 
Then  *aU  the  good  old  Yeomaiuy  tafitrop  Ms  ^dbVlli  cries. 

In  the  fine  old  English  Tory  times; 

Soon  may  they  come  again! 

The  good  old  times  for  cutting  throats,  that,  cried  oultin 

their  need, 
The  good  old  times  for  hunting  men  who  held  their  fathers' 

crimed,  '; 

Th^  good  old  times  when  William  Pitt,  as  all  good  men 

agreed, 
Oame  down  direct  from  Paradisei  at  more  than  railroad 

speed.  .....  -.  . 

Oh  the  fine  old  English  Tory  times; 
;   Whea  will  they  come  again! 

In  thosa  rare  days,  the  press  wasjseldom  Igaown  to.  snarl 

i  wbatfc. 
But  sweetly  sang  of  men  in  pow^r,  like  any  tuneful  lark; 
Grave  judges,  too,  to  all  their  evil  de^ds  were  in  the  dark; 
And  not  a  man  in  twenty  seore  kneiw  how  to  xmke  bis  mark. 

Oh  the  fine  old  English  Tory  times;  ^  =. 

Soon  may  they  come  again! 

Those  were  the  days  for  taxes,  and  foi-  war^s  infemardin; 
For  sc^arcity  .of  br^ad,  that  fine  old  dow^-gers  might  win; 
For  shutting  men  of  letters  up,  through  irbtt  bat^  to  grin, 
Beoause  they  didn't  think  the  Prince  was  altogether  thinv 
♦  ■   '         In  the  fine  old  English  Tory  times;  '  • 

Soon  may  they  comQ  9^gain! 
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But  Toleranfce,  though  slow  in  flight,  is  strong- wing'd  ifl 
the  main;  .    ' 

TbeAi  iiigbt  must  come  on  these  fine  days,  in  course  of  tim^ 

was  plain; 
The  pure  old  spirit  struggled,  but  its  struggles  were  iii  viaiA; 
A  nation's  grip  was  on  it,  and  it  died  in  choking  pain. 
With  the  fine  old  English  Tory  days, 
All  of  the  olden  time. 

The  bright  old  day  now  dawns  again;  the  cry  runs  through 

thelatld,  .  !. 

In  England  thei^  shalf  be  dear  br^ad— ^in  Ireland,  swohJ 

and  brand; 

And  poverty,  and  ignorance,  shall  swell  the  rich  and  grand. 

So,  rally  round  the  rulers  with  the  gentle  iron  hand,        , , 

Oh  the  fine  old  English  Tory  days;  • 

Hail  to  the  coming  timel  W.  / 


II.— THE  QUACK  DOCTOR'S  PROCLAMATION. 

TuNfi— ^' A  Cobbler  theria  was/'       '  '    ■'  -^^ 

An  astonishing  doctor  has  just  come  to  town,  '/ 

Who  will  do  all  the  faculty  perfectly  brown: 
He  knows  all  diseases,  their  causes,  and  ends;  '  ' 

And  he  begs  to  appeal  to  his  medical  friends. 
Tol  de  rol: 
Diddle  doll: 
,     .  Tol  de  rol,  de  dol, 

.;■;'.  Diddle  doll 

Tol  de  rol  doll. 

He's  a  magnetic  doctor,  and  knows  how  to  keep 
The  whole  of  a  Government  snoring  asleep 
To  popular  clamours;  till  popular  pins  ; 

Are  stuck  iii  theii*  midriffs — and  then  he  begins  : 

Tol  derol.  i     V/ 

He's  a  clairvoyant  subject,  and  readily  reads 
His  countrymen's  wishes,  condition,  and  needs. 
With  many  more  fine  things  I  can't  tell  in  rhyme, 
— And  he  keeps  both  his  eyes  shut  tl^  whole  of  the  time. 
Tol  de  rol. 
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You  mustn't  expect  him  to  talk;  but  you'll  take 

Most  particular  notice  the  doctor's  awake, 

Though  for  aught  from  his  words  or  his  looks  that  you  reap, 

he 
Might  just  as  well  be  most  confoimdedly  sleepy. 
Tol  de  rol. 

Homoeopathy,  too,  he  has  practised  for  ages 
(You'll  find  his  prescriptions  in  Luke  Hansard's  pages). 
Just  giving  his  patient  when  maddened  by  pain — 
Of  Reform  the  teti  thousandth  part  of  a  grain. 
Tol  de  rol. 

He's  a  med'cine  for  Ireland,  in  portable  papers; 
The  infallible  cure  for  political  vapours; 
A  neat  label  round  it  lus  'prentices  tie^-^ 
"Put  your  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  keep  this  powder  dry!" 
Tol  de  rol. 

He's  a  com  doctor  also,  of  wonderful  skill, 
— No  cutting,  no  rooting-up,  purging,  or  pill — ^ 
You're  merely  to  take,  'stead  of  walMng  or  riding. 
The  sweet  schoolboy  exercise — ^innocent  sliding. 
Tol  de  rol. 

There's  no  advice  gratis.    If  high  ladies  send 
His  legitimate  fee,  he's  their  soft-spoken  friend. 
At  the  great  public  counter  with  one  hand  behind  him, 
And  one  in  his  waistcoat,  they're  certain  to  find  him. 
Tol  de  rol. 

He  has  only  to  add  he's  the  real  Doctor  Flam, 
All  others  being  purely  fictitious  and  sham; 
The  house  is  a  large  one,  tall,  slated,  and  white, 
With  a  lobby;  and  lights  in  the  passage  at  night. 
Tol  de  rol: 
Diddle  doll: 
Tol  de  rol,  de  dol. 

Diddle  doll 
Tol  de  rol  doll. 

W. 
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III.— SUBJECTS   FOR  PAINTERS. 

(After  Peter  Pindar.) 

To  you.  Sir  Martin,*  and  your  co.  R.A.'s, 

I  dedicate  in  meek,  suggestive  lays, 
Some  subjects  for  your  academic  palettes; 

Hoping  by  dint  of  these  my  scanty  jobs. 

To  fill  with  novel  thoughts  your  teeming  nobS; 
As  though  I  beat  them  in  with  wooden  mallets. 

To  you,  Maclise,  who  Eve's  fair  daughters  paint 
With  Nature's  hand,  and  want  the  maudlin  taint 

Of  the  sweet  Chalon  school  of  silk  and  ermine: 
To  you,  E.  Landsber,  who  from  year  to  year 
Delight  in  beasts  and  birds,  and  dogs  and  deer, 

And  seldom  give  us  any  human  vermin: 

-—To  all  who  practise  art,  or  make  believe, 
I  offer  subjects  they  may  take  or  leave. 

Great  Sibthorp  and  his  butler,  in  debate 

(Arcades  ambo)  on  affairs  of  state. 
Not  altogether  "gone,**  but  rather  funny; 

Cursing  the  Whigs  for  leaving  in  the  lurch 

Our  d d  good,  pleasant,  gentlemanly  Church, 

Would  make  a  picture — cheap  at  any  money. 

Or  Sibthorp  as  the  Tory  Seq.— at-War, 

Encouraging  his  mates  with  loud  "Yhorl   Yhorl" 
Froin  Treasury  benches'  most  conspicuous  end; 

Or  Sib.'s  mustachios  curling  with  a  smile, 

As  an  expectant  Premier:  without  guile 
Calls  him  his  honourable  and  gallant  friend. 

Or  Sibthorp  travelling  in  foreign  parts, 

Through  that  rich  portion  of  our  Eastern  cbarte 
Where  lies  the  land  of  popular  tradition; 

And  fairly  worshipped  by  the  true  devout. 

In  all  his  comings-in  and  goings-out, 
Because  of  the  old  Turkish  superstition. 

II  I     '  I  •  r  I 

*  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  P.R.A. 
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Fame  with  her  trumpet,  blowing,  very  Iwjd, 
And  making  earth  rich  with  celestial  lard, 

In  pufl^g  deeds  done  through  Lord  Chamberlain  Howe; 
While  some  few  thousand  persons  of  small  gains, 
Who  give  their  charities  without  such  pains,    ' 

Look  up,  much  wondering  what  may  be  the  row." 

Behind  them  Joseph  Hume,  who  turns  his  pat^ 
To  where  great  Marlb'ro'  House  in  princely  stiite 

Shelters  a  host  of  lacqueys,  lords  and  pages, 
And  says  he  knows  of  dowagers  a  crowd. 
Who,  without  trumpeting  so  very  loud,     •        : 

Would  do  so  much,  and  more,  for  half -the  wages/ 

Limn,,  sirs,  the  highest  lady  in  the  land,       ,     . 

Whew  Joseph  Surface,  fawning  cap  in  ixsuxd,  > 
Delivers  in  his  hst  of  patriot  mortals; 

Those  gentlemen  of  honour,  faith,  and  truth, 

Who,  fouKmouthed,  spat  upon  her  maiden  yputh. 
And  dog-like,  did  defile  her  palace  port^lsv       .  ;  .  | 

Paint  m,e.the  Tories,  full  oi  gnei  and  woe, 
Weeping  (to  voters)  over  Frost  and  Co., 

Their  sufif'ring,  erring,  much-enduring  brothers. 
And  in  the  background  don't  forget  to  pack,      , 
Each  grinning  ghastly  from  its  bloody  sack,     ,  , 

The  heads  of  Tbistlewood,  Despard,  and  others.    ^     ^ 

Paint,  squandering  the  club's  election  gold^ 
,  .  Fierce  lovers  of  our  Constitution  old. 
Lords  who're  that  sacred  lady's  greatest  debtors; ' 
And'  let  the  law,  forbidding  any  voice      . '       '  ^ 
Or  act  of  Peer  to  influence  the  choice  '/ 

Of  English  people,  flourish  in  bright  letten?.    ' 

Paint  that  same  dear  old  lady,  ill  at  ease, 
Weak  in  her  second  childhood;  hard  to  pleas^;    ' 

UntenovHiig  what  she  ails  or  what  she  wishes;        ' 
With  all  h&r  Carlton  nephews  at  the  door^ 
Deaf  ning  both  aunt  and  nurses  with  thciir  roar> 

— Fighting  already,  for  the  loaves  and  fishes* 

Leaving  these  hints  for  you  to  dwell  upon, 

I  shall  presume  to  offer. more  anon*    -  W. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  WESTLAND 
MAKSTON^S  PLAY 
"THE  PATRICIAN'S  DAUGHTEfi" 

'       '  [1842.] 

Thb  title  it*  The  P^trioiao'q  Daughter  **  was  be9tow<9<)  v^iQia  ft,  play, 
in  the  tra|pe,yeip,  by  a  then  lUiknoiyD.  writer,  J.  Westland  Mariton, 
it  being  his  maiden  effort  in  dramatic  authorship.  Dickens  took 
great  interest  in  the  ydimg  man,  and  indicated  a  desire  to  prohiote 
the  welfare  of  his  prolduction  by  composing  some  introductory  Knes. 
To  Macready  her  wrote:  *'The  motfe  I  th&k  of  Marston's  ^play^,  the 
more  sure  I  feel  t^ata  prologue  to  the  purpose  would  help  it  materi- 
ally, and  almost  decide  the  late  of  any  ticklish  point  on  thes  first 
night.  Now  I  have  an  idea  (not  eisusily  explainable  in  writing,' but 
told  in  five  words>'that  would  take  the  prologue  out' of  the  conven- 
tional dress  of  prologues,  quite.  Get  the  curtain  up  with  a  dasl^,  and 
begin  the  play  with  a  sledge-hammer  blow.  If,  on  consideration,  you 
should  agree  with  me,  1  will  write  the  prologue,  heartily."  Happily 
for  the  author,  his  little  tragedy  was  the  first  neW  play  of  the  season, 
and  it  thus  attracted  greater  attention.  Its  initial  representation 
took  place  at  Dr^ry  I^ane  Theatre  on  December  10,  1842>  ^d  the 
fact  that  Dickf^ns's  dignified  ^nd  vigorous  lines  were  recited  by  Ma- 
cjready,  the  leading  actor  of  his  day,  undoubtedly  gave  prestige  tp  this 
performance;  but  the  play,  although  it  made  a  sensation  for  the 
moment,  did  not  enjoy  a  long  run,  its  motive  being  fbr  some  reason 
misunderstood.  It  w»s  (to  a  certain  epctent)  an  experiment  in  trest- 
ing  the  effect  of  a  tragedy  of  modem  times  and  in  miodem  dress,,  the 
novelist's  Prolpgue  being  intended  to  show  that  there  need  b^  no 
incongruity  ^between  plain  clothes  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
high  tragedy. 

"*The  ratrician's  Daughter:  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,"  appeared 
in  pamphlet  form  ^upng  the  year  prior  to  its  being  placed  upon  the 
boards.  The  Prdlogue  was  printed  for  the  first  time  m  the  "  Sunday 
Times,"  Dfefe^inber  11,  1842,  and  then  in  the  "Theatrical  Journal 
and  Stranger's  Guide,"  December  17,  1842. 

In  the.  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  play  (1842),  the  author 
thus'  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dickens  for  the  Prolc^e, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  book:  "How  6hall  I  thank 
Mr.  Dickens  foi"  the  spontaneous  kindness  which  haS  furnished  me 
with  so  exdellent  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  ajudienee?  The 
simplesttapknoM^led^ineiit  is  perhaps  the  best,,  since  the  least  I.  might 
say  would  exceed  Ms  estimate  of  the  obligation;  while  the  most  I 
could  say  would  fail  to  express  mine/*—F.  G.  K. 

THE  PROLOGUE.  ' 

(Spoken  BY  Mr.  !M  ACRE  AD  Y.) 

No  tale  of  stiieaiming  ;plumes  and  harness  bright 
Dwells  on  the  poet's  maiden  harp  tornight; 
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No  trumpet's  clamour  and  no  battle's  fire 
Breathes  in  the  trembling  accents  of  his  lyre; 
Enough  for  him,  if  in  his  lowly  strain 
He  wakes  one  household  echo  not  in  vain; 
Enough  for  him,  if  in  his  boldest  word 
The  beating  heart  of  man  be  dimly  heard. 

Its  solemn  music  which,  like  strains  that  sigh 
Through  charmed  gardens,  all  who  hearing  die; 
Its  solemn  music  he  does  not  pursue 
To  distant  ages  out  of  human  view; 
Nor  listen  to  its  wild  and  mournful  chime 
In  the  dead  caverns  on  the  shore  of  Time; 
But  musing  with  a  calm  and  steady  gaze 
Before  the  crackling  flames  of  living  days, 
He  hears  it  whisper  through  the  busy  roar 

.  Of  what  shall  be  and  what  has  been  before. 
Awake  the  Present  I    Shall  no  scene  display 
The  tragic  passion  of  the  passing  day? 
Is  it  with  Man,  as  with  some  meaner  things, 
That  out  of  death  his  single  purpose  springs? 
Can  his  eventful  life  no  moral  teach 
Until  he  be,  for  aye,  beyond  its  reach? 
Obscurely  shall  he  suffer,  act,  and  fade, 
Dubb'd  noble  only  by  the  sexton's  spade? 

.    Awake  the  Present !    Though  the  steel-clad  age 
Find  life  alone  within  its  storied  page. 
Iron  is  worn,  at  heart,  by  many  still — 
The  tyrant  Custom  binds  the  serf-like  will; 
If  the  sharp  rack,  and  screw,  and  chain  be  gone. 
These  later  days  have  tortures  of  their  own; 
The  guiltless  writhe,  while  Guilt  is  stretch'd  iii  sleep, 
And  Virtue  lies,  too  often,  dungeon  deep. 
Awake  the  Present!  what  the  Past  has  sown 
Be  in  its  harvest  gamer' d,  reap'd,  and  grown! 
How  pride  breeds  pride,  and  wrong  engenders  wrong. 
Read  in  the  volume  Truth  has  held  so  long, 
Assured  that  where  life's  flowers  freshest  blow, 
The  sharpest  thorns  and  keenest. briars  grow. 
How  social  usage  has  the  pow'r  to  change  . 
Good  thoughts  to  evil;  in  its  highest  range 
To  cramp  the  noble  soul,  and  turn  to  ruth 
The  kindling  impulse  of  our  glorious  youth, 
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Crushing  the  spirit  in  its  house  of  clay, 
Learn  from  the  lessons  of  the  present  day. 
Not  light  its  import  and  not  poor  its  mien; 
Yourselves  the  actors,  and  your  homes  the  scene. 


A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

FROM  "THE  KEEPSAKE.'^ 

[1844.] 

One  of  the  many  fashionable  annuals  published  during  the  early 
jrears  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  "The  Keepsake,"  had  for  its  editor 
in  1844  the ''gorgeous''  Countess  of  Blessington,  the  reigning  beauty 
who  held  court  at  Gore  House,  Kensington,  where  many  political, 
artistiCj  and  literary  celebrities  foregathered — ^Bulwer  Lytton, 
Disraeh,  Dickens,  Ainsworth,  D'Orsay,  and  the  rest.  Her  lady- 
ship, through  her  personal  charm  and  natural  gifts,  succeeded  in 
securing  the  services  of  eminent  authors  for  the  aristocratic  publica- 
tion; even  Dickens  could  not  resist  her  appeal,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Forster  (dated  July,  1843)  he  wrote:  "I  have  heard,  as  you  have, 
from  Lady  Blessington,  for  whose  behalf  1  have  this  morning 
penned  the  lines  I  send  you  herewith.  But  I  have  only  done  so  to 
excuse  myself,  for  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  their  suiting  her;  and 
I  hope  she  will  send  them  back  to  you  for  the  *  Examiner. '  "  Lady 
Blessington,  however,  decided  to  retain  the  thoughtful  little  poem 
which  was  referred  to  in  the  "London  Review"  (twenty-three  years 
later)  as  "a  graceful  and  sweet  apologue,  reminding  one  of  the  man- 
ner of  Hood."  The  theme  of  the  poem,  which  Forster  describes  as 
*'a  jde^^ratid  pomted  parable  in*  verse,"  was  afterwards  satirised,  in 
Chadbdnd  ("Ble'ak  House"),  and  in  rtie  idea  of  religious  conversion 
through  the  agency  of  ''moral  pocket-handkerchiefs." — F.  G.  K. 

A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

They  have  a  superstition  in  the  East, 

That  Allah,  written  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
Is  better  unction  than  can  come  of  priest, 

Of  rolling  incense,  and  of  lighted  taper: 
Holding,  that  any  scrap  which  bears  that  name, 

In  any  characters,  its  front  imprest  on. 
Shall  help  the  finder  through  the  purging  flame, 

And  give  his  toasted  feet  a  place  to  rest  on. 

Accordingly,  they  make  a  mighty  fuss 

With  ev'ry  wretched  tract  and  fierce  oration, 
And  hoard  the  leaves — for  they  are  not;  like  us, 
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A  highly  civilised  and  thinking  nation: 
And,  always  stooping  in  the  miry  ways, 

To  look  for  matter  of  this  earthy  leaven. 
They  seldom,  in  their  dust-exploring  days, 

Have  any  leisure  to  look  up  to  Heaven. 

So  have  I  known  a  country  on  the  earth, 

Where  dartness  sat  upon  the  living  waters, 
And  brutal  ignorance,  and  toil,  and  dearth 

Were  the  hard  portion  of  its  sons  and  daughters: 
And  yet,  where  they  who  should  have  ope^d  the  door 

Of  charity  and  light,  for  all  men's  finding. 
Squabbled  for  words  upon  the  altar-floor, 

And  rent  the  Book,  in  struggles  for  the  binding. 

The  gentlest  man  among  these  pious  Turks, 

God's  living  image  ruthlessly  defaces; 
Their  best  high-churchman,  with  no  faith  in  works. 

Bowstrings  the  Virtues  in  the  market-places: 
The  Christian  Pariah,  whom  both. sects  curse 

(They  curse  all  other  men,  and  curse  each  other). 
Walks  thro'  the  world,  not  very  much  the  worse — 

Does  all  the  good  he  can,  and  loves  his  brother. 


VEBSES    FROM    THE  "DAILY  NEWS." 

[1846.] 

The  "  Daily  News,"  it  will  be  remembered,  was  founded  in  January, 
1846,  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  officiated  as  its  first  editor.  He  soon 
sickened  of  the  mechanical  drudgery  appertaining  to  thfe  position, 
and  resigned  his  editorial  functions  the  following  month.  From 
January  21st  to  March  2nd  he  contributed  to  its  columns  a  series  of 
"Travelling  Sketches,"  afterwards  reprinted  in  volume  form  as 
"Pictures  from  Italy. "^  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him,  by  his  association  witii  that  newspaper,  oi  once  jnore 
taking  up  the  cudgels  against  the  Tories,  and»  as  m  the  case  of  the 
"Examiner,"  his  attack  was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  some 
doggerel  verses.  These  were  entitled  "The  British  Eiori — ^A  Jfew 
Song,  but  an  Old  Storv,"  to  be  simg  to  the  tune  of  "The  Gaekt  Sea- 
Snake."  They  bore  the  signature  of  "Catnach,"  the  famous  ballad- 
singer,  and  were  printed  in  the  "Daily  News"  of  January  24th,  1846. 

Three  weeks  later  some  verses,  of  a  totaHV  different  character  ap- 

Sjared  in  the  columns  of  the  "Daily  News,"  signed  in  fufl  "Charles 
ickens."    One  Lucy  Simpkins,  of  BrembiUi  (or  Brembk);:  a  pttisb 
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in  Wiltshire/ had  j\i^  previously  adcMressed  a  night  me^lin^  of  the 
wives  of  agricultural  labourers  in  that  county^  in  suppo;^;  of  a 
petition  for  Free  Trade,  and  her  vigorous  speech  on  that  occasion 
inspired  Dickehs  to  write  "The  Hymn  of  the  WiHshirt'  Labo^^rs," 
thus  offering  an  earnest  protest  against  oppressicoi*  Concerning 
the  "Hymn/*. a  wrilber  in  a  recent  issue  of  "Christo^as  ^^s'*  ol> 
serves:  "It  breathes  in  evenr  line  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount/  the  love  of  tne  All-Father,  the  Redemption  by 
His  Son,  and  thatlbve  to  God  and  man  on  which  hang  an  the  ^  law 
and  the  prophets."— F.  G.  li. 

i— THE  BRITISH  LION. 

A  NEW  SONG,  BUT  AN  OLD  STORY. 
Tune — "The  Great  Sea^-Snake."  , 

Oh,  pVaps  you  may  have  heard,  and  if  not,  Fll  sing 

Of  the  British  Lion  free, 
That  was  constantly  a-going  for  to  make  a  spring;  ' 

Upon  his  en-e-me;  ■ 

But  who,  being  rather  groggy  at  the  knees,      ' 
Broke  down,  always,  before;  *  ; 

And  geherally  gave  a  feeble  wheeze  !    "^ 

Instead  of  a  loud  roar. 

Right  toor  rol,  loor  rol,  fee  faw  fum. 

The  British  Lion  bold! 
That  was  always  a-going  for  to  do  great  thiiigs,    , ; 
And  was  always  being  "  sold! '' 

He  was  carried  about,  in  a  carawan,  , 

And  was  show'd  in  coimtry  parts, 
And  they  said,  "Walk  up!    Be  in  time!   He  can 

Eat  Corn-Law  Leagues  like  tarts!" 
And  his  showmen,  shouting  there  and  then, 

To  puff  him  didn't  fail, 
And  they  s^iid,  as  they  peeped  into  his  den, 

"  Oh,  don't  he  wag  his  tail ! " 

Now,  the  principal  keeper  of  this  poor  old  beast, 

Wan  Humbug  was  his  name. 
Would  once  ey'ry  day  stir  him  up — at  least-*- 

And  wasn't  that  a  Game! 
For  he  hadn't  a  tooth,  and  he  hadn't  a  claw,  / 

In  that  "  Struggle  "  so  "  Sublime  "  ; 
And,  howeyer  sharp  they  touch'd  him  on  the  raw, 

He  couldn't  conoe  up  to  time- 
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And  this,  you  will  observe,  was  the  reason  why 

Wan  Humbug,  on  weak  grounds, 
Was  forced  to  make  believe  that  he  heard  his  cry 

In  all  unlikely  sounds. 
So,  there  wasn't  a  bleat  from  an  Essex  Calf, 

Or  a  Duke  or  a  Lordling  sUm; 
But  he  said,  with  a  wery  triumphant  laughs 

"  I'm  blest  if  that  ain't  him." 

At  length,  wery  bald  in  his  mane  qnd  tajUL, 

The  British  Lion  growed: 
He  pined,  and  declined,  and  he  satisfied 

The  last  debt  which  he  owed. 
And  when  they  came  to  examine  the  skin, 

It  was  a  wonder  sore, 
To  find  that  the  an-i-mal  within 
Was  tiothing  but  a  Boarl 
Bight  toor.rol,  loor  rol.,  fee  faw  fum^ 

.The  British  Lion  boldl 
That  was  always  srgoing  for  to  do  great  things, 
And  was  always  being  "soldi" 

Catnach. 

II.—THE  HYMN  OF  THE  WILTSHIRE  LABOURERS. 

"Don't  you  all  think  that  we  have  a  great  need  to  Ciy  to  our 
God  to  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  our  greassous  Queen  and  her  Members 
of  Parlerment  to  grant  us  free  bread! '* — Ltjcy Simpkins,  at  BremhUl. 

Oh  God,  who  by  Thy  Prophet's  hand     : 

Didst  smite  the  rocky  brake, 
Whence  water  came,  at  Thy  command. 

Thy  people's  thirst  to  slaJce; 
Strike,  now,  upon  this  granite  wall. 

Stem,  obdurate,  and  high; 
And  let  some  drops  of  pity  fall 

For  us  who  starve  and  di6! 

The  Qot>,  who  took  a  little  child, 

And  set  him  in  the  midst. 
And  promised  him  His  mercy  mild, 

As,  by  Thy  Son,  Thou  didst; 
Look  down  upon  our  children  dear. 

So  gaimt,  so  cold,  so  spfure,      ; 
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And  let^  their  images  appear 
Where  Lords  and  Gentry  are! 

Oh  OoD,  teach  them  to  feel  how  we, 

When  our  poor  infants  droop, 
Are  weakened  in  our  trust  in  Thee, 

And  how  our  spirits  stoop; 
For,  in  Thy  rest,  so  bright  and  fair. 

All  tears. and  sorrows  sleep: 
And  their  young  looks,  so  full  of  care, 

Would  make  Thine  Angels  weep! 

The  God,  who  with  His  finger  drew 

^'  Thp  iudgmei^t  coming  on, 

Write,  for  these  men,  what  must  ensue, 

Ere  many  years  he  gone! 
Oh  God,  whose  bow  is  in  the  sky. 

Let  them  not  brave  and  dare, 
Until  they  look  (too  late)  on  high. 

And  see  an  Arrow  there! 

Oh  God,  remind  them!    In  the  bread 

They  break  upon  the  knee. 
These  sacred  words  may  yet  be  read, 

"In'memoiy  of  Me!" 
Oh  God,  remind  them  of  His  sweet 

Conipassion  for  the  poor. 
And  how  He  gave  them  Bread  to  eat, 

And  went  from  door  to  door!  ' 

Charles  Dickens. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  MARK  LEMON. 

[1849.]  -    r,l  j.iHT 

Dickens,  like  Silajs  Wegg,  would  sometimes  "drop  into  poetry" 
when  writing  to  intimate  friends,  as,  for  example,  in  a  letter  to 
MacUse,  the  artist,  which  began  with  a  parody  of  Byron's  lines  to 
Thomafi  Moore— ^ 

"My  foot  is  in  the  house. 
My  bath  is  on  the  sea, 
And,  before  I  take  a  souse, 
.J     1     •  Here's  a  single  note  to  thee. " 
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A  more  remarkable  instance  of  his  propensity  to  indutgd  in  parody 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  foimd  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mark  Lemon  in 
the  spring  of  1849.  The  novelist  was  then  enjoying  a'  holiday  with 
his  wife  and  daughters  at  Brighton,  whence  he  wrote  to  Lemon 
(who  had  been  ill;,  pressing  him  to  pay  them  a  visit.  After  com- 
manding him  to  ''get  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief  ready  for  the 
close  of  *  Copperfield '  No.  3 — '  simple  and  quiet,  but  v^ry  natural 
and  touching ' — '  Evening  Bore,'  "  Dickens  invites  his  friend  in  lines 
headed  "New  Song,"  and  signed  "T.  Sparkler,"  the  efifusion  ako 
bearing  the  signatiu-es  of  other  members  of  the  family  party — 
Catherine  Dickens,  Annie  Leech,  Geoigina  Hogarth,  Mary  DLdcenB, 
Katie  Dickens,  and  John  Leedi. — ^F*  G.  K. 


NEW  SONG. 
Tune — "Lesbia  hath  a  Beamino  Etb." 

I. 

Lemon  is  a  little  hipped, 

And  this  is  Lemon's  true  position — 

He  is  not  pale,  he's  not  whiterlipped, 

Yet  wants  a  little  fresh  condition. 

Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

Old  Ocean's  rising,  falling  billers,  . 

Than  on,  the  Houses  every  one 

That  form  the  street  called  Saint  Anne's  Willers! 
Oh  my.  liemon,  round  and  fat. 
Oh  my  bright,  my  right,  my  tight  'un, 
Think  ^little  what  you're  at — 
Don't  stay  at  home,  but  come  to  BrightonI 

■'■    '>'  -•  n. 

Lemon  has  a  coat  of  frieze, 

But  all  so  seldom  Lemon  wears  it. 

That  it  is  a  prey  to  fleas. 

And  ev'ry  moth  that's  hungry,  tears  it. 

Oh,  that  coat's  the  coat  for  me. 

That  braves  the  railway  sparks  and  breezes^ 

Leaving  ev'ry  engine  free 

.  To  smoke  it,  till  its  owner  sneezesl 
Then  my  Lemon,  round  and  fat, 
L.,  my  bright,  my  right,  my  tight  'im, 
Think  a  little  what  you're  at — 
On  Tuesday  first,  come  down  to  BrightonI 

T.  Sparkmsb. 
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POEMS  FEOM  "HOUSEHOLD  WORDS." 

[1850-1851.] 

The  two  following  poems  were  dincoveTed  recently  b^  means  of  the 
Contributors'  Book  to  '^Household  Words."  " Hiram  Powers'  Greek 
Slave"  appeared  in  that  paper  on  October  26th,  1850,  and  ''Aspire  I " 
on  January  25th,  1851. — En. 

I.— HIRAM  POWERS'  GREEK  SLAVE. 

They  say  Ideal  Beauty  cannot  enter 

The  house  of  anguish.    On  the  threshold  stands 

This  ahen  Image  with  the  shackled  hands, 

Called  the  Greek  Slave:  as  if  the  artist  meant  her 

(The  passionless  perfection  which  he  lent  her, 

Shadowed,  not  darkened,  where  the  sill  expands) 

To,  so,  confront  man's  crimes  in  different  lands> 

With  man's  ideal  sense.    Pierce  to  the  centre 

Art's  fiery  finger!  and  break  up  ere  long 

The  serfdom  of  this  world.    Appeal,  fair  stone, 

From  God's  pure  heights  of  beauty,  against  man's 

.  wrongi 
Catch  up,  in  thy  divine  face,  not  alone 
East  griefs,  but  west,  and  strike  and  shame  the  strong. 
By  ttmnders  of  white  silence,  overthrown. 

II.— ASPIRE! 

AsipiBBl  whatever  fate  befall. 

Be  it  praise  or  blame — 
Aspire!  even  when  deprived  of  all— 

It  is  thy  nature's  aim. 
The  seed  beneath  the  frozen  earth, 
When  winter  checks  the  fresh  green  birth, 

Still  yearningly  aspires, 
'  With  ripening  desires. 
And,  in  its  season,  it  will  shoot 
Up  into  the  perfect  fruit; 

But  had  it  not  lain  low, 

It  ne'er  had  learn' d  to  grow.  ..    .; 


Aspire  I  for  in  thyself  alone 
That  power  belongs  of  right; 
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Within  thyself  that  seed  is  sown, 

Which  strives  to  reach  the  light; 
All  pride  of  rank,  all  pomp  of  place. 
All  pinnacles  that  point  in  space, 
But  show  thee,  to  the  spheres. 
No  greater  than  thy  peers; 
But  if  thy  spirit  doth  aspire, 
Thou  risest  ever  higher — higher — 
Towards  that  consummate  end. 
When  Heavenward  we  tend. 


WILKIE  COLLINS'S  PLAY, 
"THE  LIGHTHOUSE/V 

[1855.] 

WiiiKiE  Collins  composed  two  powerful  dramas  for  representfr- 
tion  at  Dickens's  reddence,  Tuvistock  House,  a  portion  of  wMch  had 
hem,  already  adapted  for  private  theatricals,  the  rooms  so  con- 
verted being  described  in  the  bills  as  "The  Smallest  Theatre  in  the 
World."  The  first  of  these  plays  was  called  "The  lighthouse," 
and  the  initial  performance  toot  place  on  June  19th,  1855.  Dickens 
not  only  wrote  the  Prologue  and  "The  Bong  of  the  Wreck,"  but 
signally  distinguished  hin^lf  by  enacting  the  part  of  Aaron  Gur- 
nock,  a  lighthouse-keeper,  his  clever  impersonation  recalling  Fr6- 
d^ric  Lemattre,  the  onlv  actor  he  ever  tried  to  take  as  a  model. 

With  regara  to  "The  Song  of  the  Wreck,"  Dickens  evidently 
intended  to  bestow  upon  it  a  dififerent  titlfe,  for,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Wilkie  Collins  during  the  preparation  of  the  plftyi  he  said: 
"I  have  written  a  little  ballad  for  Mary— 'The' Stonr  of  the 
Ship's  Carpenter  and  the  Little  Boy,  in  the  ^lipwreck.'"  The 
song  was  rendered  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary  (wno  .l^ssumed  the 
rdle  of  Phoebe  in  the  play);  it  was  set  to  the  musi^  composed  by 
George  Linley  for  Miss  Charlotte  Young's  pretty  ballad,  ".Little  Nell,^' 
of  which  DicKens  became  very  fond,  and  which  his  dau^iter  had  been 
in  the  htihit  of  singing  to  him  constantly  since  her  omldhood.  Dr. 
A.  W.  Ward,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  University,  refers 
to  "  The  Song  of  the  Wreck  "  as  "  a  most  successul  effort  in  Co¥7per's 
manner."—?.  G.  K. 

I.— THE  PROLOGUE. 

{Slow  music  all  the  time;  unseen  speaker;  cUriain  down,) 

A  STORY  of  those  rocks  where  doomed  sbipfa  come 
To  cast  them  wrecked  upon  the  atepaof  home. 
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Where  solitary  men,  the  long  year  through — 
The  wind  their  music  and  the  brine  their  view — 
Warn  mariners  to  shun  the  beacon-light; 
A  story  of  those  rocks  is  here  to-night. 
Eddystone  Lighthouse!  / 

{Exterior  view  discovered,) 

In  its  ancient  form, 
Ere  he  who  built  it  wishM  for  the  great  storm 
That  shivered  it  to  nothing,*  once  again 
Behold  outgleaming  on  the  angry  main! 
Within  it  are  three  men;  to  these  repair 
In  our  frail  bark  of  Fancy,  swift  as  air! 
They  are  but  shadows,  as  the  rower  grim 
Took  none  but  shadows  in  his  boat  with  him; 

So  be  ye  shades,  and,  for  a  little  space, 

The  r  3al  world  a  dream  without  a  trace. 

Return  is  easy.     It  will  have  ye  back 

Too  soon  to  the  old  beaten  dusty  track; 

For  but  one  hour  fcwget  it.     Billows,  rise: 

Blow  winds,  fall  rain,  be  black,  ye  midnight  skies; 

And  you  who  watch  the  light,  arise!  arise! 

(Exterior  view  rises  and  discovers  the  scene,) 
II.— THE  SONG  OF  THE  WRECK 


The  wind  blew  high,  the  waters  raved, 

A  ship  drove  on  the  land, 
A  hundred  human  creatures  saved 

Kneel'd  down  upon  the  sand. 
Three-score  were  drown'd,  three-score  wwe  thrown 

Upon  the  black  rocks  wild, 

*  WhenWinstanley  had  brought  his  work  to  completion,  he  is  said 
to  have  expressed  himself  so  satisfied  as  to  its  strength,  that  he  only 
wished  he  mi^ht  be  there  in  the  fiercest  storm  that  ever  blew.  His 
wish  was  gratified,  and,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  both  he  and  the 
building  were  swept  completely  away  by  a  furious  tempest  which 
burst  along  the  coast  in  November,  1703. — Ed. 
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And  thus  among  them,  left  alone, 
Tbey  found  one  helpless  child 

n. 

A  seaman  rough,  to  shipwreck  hred,     •  < 

Stood  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  gently  laid  the  lonely  head 

Uppa  hiis  honest  breast. 
lAi^  tmvelling  o'er  the  desert  wide 

It  was  a  solemn  joy, 
To  seQ  th^m,  ever  side  by  side^ 

The  ^loir  and  the  boy* 

lU. 

Iniffltmine,  fiiektieBS,  huskger,  thirst, 

The  two  were  still  but  one, 
Until  the  istrong  man  droop'd  the  fiist 

And  felt  his  labours  done. 
Then  to  a  trusty  friend  he  fipake, 

"  Across  the  desert  wide, 
O  take  this  poor  boy  for  my  sake!" 
'«  And  kiss'd  the  cluld  and  died. 

IV. 

Toiling  along  in  weary  plight 

Through  heavy  jungle,  mire, 
Th^e  two  came  later  every  nJight  . 

■To  warm  them  at  tfae':ftrB. 
Until  the  captain  said  one  day, 

"0  seaman  good  and  kind. 
To  save  tiiyself  now  come  away, 

And  leave  the  boy  behind!" 

v. 

The  cMid  was  slumbering  near  the  blasec 

"O  captain,  let  him  rest 
Until  it  sinks,  when  God's  own  ways 

Shall  tpach  us  what  is  best!" 
They  watch' d  the  whitened  ashy  heap. 

They  tbtich'd  the  child  in  vain; 
They  did  not  leave  him  there  asleep, 

He  never  woke  again. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  WILKIE  COLLINSTS 
PLAY,   "THE  FROZEN  DEEP/' 

[1856.] 

Thb  second  dtsuna  written  by  Wilkie  OoUind  fbr  the  Tavfatock 
House  Theatre  mm  first  acted  there  in  JamuMiy,  1857,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  Gf^le^y  of  lUustratiQA  i^  th©  |)resflnce  of  (itmH  Vic- 
toria and  the  ^^^  P^mjly.  Ap  in  th^  case  of  "TI^  Lkhihguse," 
the  play  had  the  advantage  or  a  Prologue  in  rhyme  by  Charles 
Dickens,,/|dUo,  9&m^  el^ctri&d  hi«  audienoes  by  marvoUouA  acting, 
the  character  of  Kichard  Wardour  (a  young  navai  officer)  being 
selected  by  him  for  represeiitatfon.  '  ' 

The  Prologue^  was:  recited  at  Tavistock  House'  by  #ohn  F^^i^rster, 
and  at  the  publiet^erforiYian^s  o$  the  pkcr  hy  Diek^ns  hin^V^ 

It  is  not  generally  Jpiown  that  a  oy  no  means  in^gw^rable 
portion  of  the  drama  was  composed  by  Dickens,  as  testined  py  the 
original  manuscripts  of  the  play  anci  of  the  prompt-bo<*,  ^hich 
contain  numerbud  additions  and  corrections  in  h»  lnnd<w»iting. 
These  njApw4<ip*8,  by  the  way,  realised  £300  atSlptki^by's  Apt  1890. 

The  main  idea  of  '*  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities* '  was  conceived  by  Dickens 
when  performing  in '  *  The  FroiZiejk  De^p.  '*  *  *  A  strpng^  dei^  ww;  upon 
me  then,"  he  wntes  in  the  preface  to  the  story,  ''to  embody  it  in  my 
own  person;  and  I  traced  out  in  my  fancy  the  state  of  mina  of,  ^hich 
it  would  neeesfiftate  the  preswitatitfri  tO'  an  observant  speictator, 
with  part]SoulBU9  cioe  and  interest.  Aa  the  idea  became  fhmifiar  to 
me,  it  gradually  shaped  itself  into  its  present  form.  Throughout 
its  execution,  it  has  had  complete  possession  of  me:  I  have  so  far 
verified  what  is  done  and  suffered  in  these  pages,  as  that  I  have 
certainly  done  and  suJPff i^edit  all  myself,"-— F.  G.  J^. 

r      ..    /         TSE,  PROLOGUE;  ;       . 

(Curtain  rises;  mists  and  <icutkM$s;  soft  music  Uiroughoui.) 

CfejB  savage  footprint  on  the  lonely  shore 

Wllere  one  man  listea'd  to  the  surge's^  roar, 

Npt  ^  the  iwinds  that  stir  the  mignty  sea 

Can  eyer  ruffle  in  the  memory. 

If  9ueh  tt9  interest  and  thrall,  O  then 

Pause  on  the  footprints  of  heroic  men, 

Making  a  garden  of  the  desert  wide 

Where  Parry  conquered  death  and  Franklin  died.. 

To  that  white  region  where  the  Lost  lie  low, 
Wrapt  in.  tbdr  mantles  of  eternal  snow— 
Un visited  by  change,  nothing  to  mock 
Thos^  stiatues  sculptured  in  the  icy  rock — 
We  pray  your  company;  that  hearts  as  true 
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(Though  nothings  of  the  air)  may  live  for  you; 
Nor  only  yet  that  oa  our  little  glass 
A  faint  reflection  of  those  wilds  may  pas8,. 
But  that  the  secrets  of  the  vast  Profound 
Within  us,  an  exploring  hand  may  sound, 
.  Testing  the  region  .of  the  ice-bound  ,soul, 
Seeking  the  passage  at  its  northern  p(de, 
Softening  the  horrors  of  its  wintry  sleep, 
Melting  the  surface  of  that  "  Frozen  Deep." 

Vanish,  ye  mists!    But  ere  this  gloom  departs. 
And  to  the  union  of  three  sister  arts 
We  give  a  winter  evening,  good  to  know 
That  in  the  charms  of  such  another  show, 
That  in  the  fiction  of  a  friendly  play. 
The  Arctic  sailors,  too,  put  gloom  away, 
Forgot  their  long  night,  saw  no  starry  dome, 
Haird  the  warm  sun,  and  were  again  at  Home. 

Vanish,  ye  mists!    Not  yet  do  we  repair 
To  the  still  country  of  the  piercing  air; 
But  seek,  before  we  cross  the  troubled  seas, 
An  English  hearth  and  Devon's  waving  trees. 


A  CHILD'S  HYIilN. 

PROM  "  THE   WRECK  OP   THE   GOLDEN  MARY." 

[1856,] 

The  Christmae  number  of  "HousehoW  Words"  for  1856  is  espe- 
cially noteworthv  as  containing  the  Hymn  of  five  verses  ivhicbXHckena 
contributed  to  tne  second  chapter.  This  made  a  hi^y  favourable 
impression,  and  a  certain  clergyman,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Davies,  was 
induced  to  express  to  the  editor  of  "Household  Words"  his  gratitude 
to  the  author  of  these  lines  for  having  thus  conveyed  to  innumer- 
able readers  such  true  religious  sentiments.  In  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  Dickens  observed  that  such  a  mark  dt  ap- 
proval was  none  the  less  gratifying  to  him  because  he  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  Hymn.  "There  cannot  be  many  men,  I  believe," 
he  added,  "  who  have  a  more  humble  veneration  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  a  more  profound  conviction  of  its  all-sufficiency,  than  I 
have.  If  I  am  ever  (as  you  tell  me  I  am)  mistaken  on  this  subject,  it 
is  because  I  discountenance  all  obtrusive  professions  of  and  tiiKiings 
in  religion,  as  one  of  the  main  causes  why  real  Christianity  has  been 
retarded  in  this  world;  and  because  my  observation  of  hfe  induces 
me  to  hold  in  unspeakable  dread  and  horror  those  unseemly  squab- 
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bles  about  the  letter  which  drive  the  spirit  out  of  hundreds  of 
thousands."— F.  G.  K. 

A  CHILD'S   HYMN. 

Hear  my  prayer,  O !  Heavenly  Father, 

Ere  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep; 
Bid  Thy  Angels,  pure  and  holy. 

Round  my  bed  their  vigil. keep. 

My  sins  are  heavy,  but  Thy  mercy 

Far  outweighs  them  every  one; 
Down  before  Thy  Cross  I  cast  them, 

Trusting  in  Thy  help  alone. 

Keep  me  through  this  night  of  peril 
Underneath  its  boimdless  shade; 

Take  me  to  Thy  rest,  I  pray  Thee,  . 
When  my  pilgrimage  is  made. 

None  shall  measure  out  Thy  patience 
By  the  span  of  human  thought; 

None  shall  bound  the  tender  nsercies  ' 
Which  Thy  Holy  Son  has  bought. 

Pardon  all  my  past  transgressions. 
Give  me  strength  for  days  to  come; 

Guide  and  guard  me  with  Thy  blessing 
Till  Thy  Angels  bid  me  home. 


THE  BLACKSMITH. 

FROM  "ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND." 

[April  20,  1859.] 

In  the  chapter  of  Forster's  "Life  of  Dickens"  dealing  with  "All 
the  Year  Round/'  the  biographer  refers  to  an  article  of  Dickens's  in 
the  first  number  of  that  periodical  entitled  "The  Poor  Man  and  his 
Beer,"  and  states  how  he  came  to  write  it. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Lawes  of  Rothamsted,  St.  Albans,  had  interested 
Dickens  in  a  club  that  had  been  set  on  foot  to  enable  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  the  parish  to  have  their  beer  and  pipes  independent 
of  the  public  house,  and  the  description  of  it,  says  Mr.  Lawes,  "was 
the  occupation  of  a  drive  between  this  place  (Rothamsted)  and  Lon- 
don, 25  miles.  ...  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  mentioned 
^bat  the  labourers  were  very  jealous  of  the  small  tradesmen,  black- 
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smi^l^s  £i^d  others,  holdii]^  ailoti9eiit  gstrfiena;  but  that  the  latter 
did  so  indirectly  by  paying  higher  rents  to  the  labourers  for  a  share." 
This  circumstance  is  not  forgotten  in  the  verses  on  the  Blacksmith 
in  t|ie  same  number,  composed  by  Dickens,  which  close  the  mention 
of  his  gains  with  allusioD  to — 

''A  share  (concealed)  in  the  poor  man's  field, 
^hich  adds  .tp  >the  poor  wa^a  stoce;" 

THE  BLACKSMITH. 

Old  England,  she  has  great  warriors, 
Great  princes,  and  poets  great; 
But  the  Blacksmith  is  Hot  to  be  quite  forgot, 
In  the  history  of  the  State. 

He  is  rich  in  the  best  of  all  metals, 

Yet  silver  he  lacks  and  gold; 

And  he  payeth  his  due,  and  his  heart  is  true. 

Though  he  bloweth  both  hot  and  cold. 

The  boldest  is  he  of  incendiaries 

That  ever  the  wide  world  saw, 

And  a  forger  as  rank  ais  e'er  robbed  the  Bank, 

Though  he  never  doth  break  the  law. 

He  hath  shoes  that  are  worn  by  strangers. 
Yet  he  laugheth  and  maioeth  more; 
And  a  share  (concealed)  in  the  poor  msmis  field, 
Yet  it  adds  to  the  poor  man's  store. 

Then,  hurrah  for  the  iron  Blacksmith! 
And  hurrah  for  his  iron  crew! 
And  whenovpr  .we  go  ^here  hisfo^jes  glow, 
WeUl  sing  what  a  man  can  do. 


THE    END, 
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Agafisiz , .  J««i   Louis   Rodolphe , 
299>  301. 

A^te,  John,  letter  to,  252. 

Ainsworthv  HarriscUi,  8. 

Albany,  hard  joiitfley  tcr,  332. 

Albaro,  life  in,  74-76: 

Allston,  Wftshington,  59. 

*^  All  the  Year  Rduttd,"  289, 243. 
288,  387, 

Alps,  journeys  thrttu^  the,  88, 

97,-98,  166-167,176. 
'America,  early  a«lmirers  of  Dick- 
ens in,  16,  21;  first  visit  to, 
2&-50;  nialwie^s,  27;  priitons 
and  public  institutions,  28 
et'  seqi;>  receptions^  34-36; 
views  of  slaverjr,  38^,  41,  42, 
56,  318;  diaalppointment  ^th, 
41-42;  itinerary,  43;  visit  to 
Niagara,  46-47;  opUiion  6l 
oopyra^ht  laWsy  48^  Montreal 
theatricals^  50;  friends' in,  66; 
considers  second  visit  to,  231, 
290,  293;  opinion  of  Civil  War, 
246,250;  276;  regard  for,  294- 
295;  second  visit- to,  296-334 
(see  Readings,  Public);  itn- 
provement  noted  in,  331; 
(^inkm  of  Monnonisim,  348. 

American  descriptions  of  Dick- 
ens, 330. 

"American  Notes,"  56. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  111; 
letter  to,  113. 

Austin,  Henry,  see  Letters. 

Authors,    advice    to*  inexperi- 
enced, 281,  287.      . 

Autobiogmphy,  a  concise,  205- 
206. 

B 
Baltimore,  320,  323. 
Bancroft,  George,  41. 


"Bamaby  Rudge,:''  15,  18,  20,. 
21. 

"Battle  of  Life,  The,"  114-.. 

Bemiett,  John,  letter  :tQ,i267. 

Benzon,  Lily,  letter  to,  281. 

Berwick,  Miss,  see  Procter,  Ade- 
laide A.     . 

Birmingham,  155,  177. 

"Bleak  Jlouse,"  159,  161,  165. 

Blessington,  Countess  of,  letter 
to,94. 

Boston,  71,  299,  302,.  312,  327; 
"my  native  place,"  333;  com-r 
pared  with  Edinbui^,  342. 

BosweH,  James,  criticised  by 
Dickens,  115^116. 

Boulogne,  Dickens  at;  161-165, 
178-182. 

Bo  wring;  Sir  John,  letter  to,  242. 

Boyle,  Marj^y  129,  131,  134,  160; 

.  and  see  Letters. 

Boz,  57,  65,  109: 

Bradbury  &  Evans,  80. 

Browne, Hablot  K.  ("Phiz  "),  11. 

Bi?yartt,  W.  C,  41. 

Bulwer  Lytton,  see  Lytton, 
Lord. 

C 
Cariisle,  Eari  of,  letter  to,212. 
Cartwright,   Samuel,   letter   to, 
,  317. 

Cattermole,  George,  see  Letters. 
Cerjat,  M.  de,  see  Letters* 
Chapman  &  Uall,  11, 12,  Hi  15. 
Chappell,  Thomas,  letter  to,  3^6. 
Chilcfs,  Geoige  W.,  313. 
"Child's  Hiatoiy  of  England,: A," 

267.  - 
"Chimes,  The,"  85,  89. 
"Christmas  CaroL  A,"  6S. 
Clark,  L.  Gaylprd,  letter  to,  2L 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Cowden,  letter  to^ 
231. 
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Clay,  Henry,  34,  43. 

Coluns,  Charles,  too  ill  to  illus- 
trate "Edwin  Drood,"  351. 

Collins,  W.  Wilkie,  170, 172, 176, 
190;  meets  with  accident  on 
walking  trip,  218-223;  Dick- 
ens's opinion  of  his  story 
"The  Moonstone,"  291;  293, 
325;  and  see  Letters. 

Cooke,  T.  P.,  letter  to,  216. 

Cdutts,  Miss,  143. 

Creole  affair,  39. 

Crimean  War,  183,  186. 

Cruikshank,  Geoi^ge,  111,  134. 


"Dando,"  the  oyster-eater,  52- 
54. 

"David  Oopperfield,"  128,  131- 
134,188,252-254,266. 

"  Deaf  as  a  Post,"  acting  fai,  50. 

Delane,  John,  letter  to,  164. 

Dickens,  Charfes,  resides  in 
Doughtv  Street  in  1837,  1; 
visits  Yorkshire  for  "Nick- 
leby"  data,  2;  leaves  auto- 
graph in  Shakespeare  birth- 
room,  4;  begins  "Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,"  11;  is 
suggested  for  Parliament,  17; 
plans  visit  to  America,  21; 
arrives  in  Boston,  26;  im- 
pressions of  American  rail- 
way, 26-27;  American  prisons, 
28-31,  33;  slavery,  38,  41-42, 
56,  318;  disappointment  with 
America,  41-43;  fondness  for 
dogs,  46,  258,  279,  283,  339; 
description  of  Niagara,  47; 
fights  for  international  copy- 
right, 48;  acts  in  amateur 
pkys  in  Montreal,  49-50;  home 
again,  at  Devonshire  Terrace, 
51;  skill  as  a  conjurer,  58, 70- 
71;  on  dreams,  66;  "Christmas 
Carol,"  68;  speaks  in  Liver- 
pool, 73;  visits  Italy,  74-87; 
nicknames  of  his  children,  84, 
113;  Naples,  90-94;  Switzer- 
land,. 97-100;  Paris,  101-107; 
amateur  theatricals,  110  et 
seq.;  lindignatibn  at  public 
executions,  122-129;  the- 
atricals,     131-143;     i"  Bleak 


House,"  161;  visits  Boulogne, 
164-165;  other  continental 
points,  166-175;  Boulogne, 
178-181;  theatricals,  190-191; 
Paris,  195-197,  198-203; 
writes  of  early  Hie,  205-206; 
buys  Gad's  HiU,  211-212; 
excursion  with  Collins,  218- 
222;  public  readings,  225  el 
seq.;  tells  of  his  children,  236, 
255;  alters  "Great  Expecta- 
tions," 251;  Paris,  257-261; 
religious  beliefs,  265-266,  341. 
344,.354^355;  discussesauthor- 
ship,  281,  287;  second  visit  to 
America,  296-334;  physical 
breakdown,  '336;  horror  of 
debt,  340;  resumes  Ekiglish 
readings,  341  ei  acq,;  sud- 
den cessation  of  same  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  347;  on 
the  Mormons,  348;  last  six 
months'  residence  in  Lcxidon, 
349. 

Dickens,  Charles,  as  a  letter- 
writer,  64. 

as  a  public  reader,  Mac- 
ready's  Opinion  of,  254.  See 
also  America,  Letters,  Read- 
ings, Theatricals,  etc. 

Dickeiisy  Mrs.  Charley  aoeom- 
panies  her  husband  to  Amer- 
ica, 25-50;  and  see  Letters. 

,  Alfred  Tennyson,  letter  to, 

363. 

,  Charles,  Jr.,  159,  177,  187. 

236,  247,  255;  letters  to,  301, 
314. 

,    Edward    Bulwer    Lytton 

("Plom"),  175,  236,  241,  348. 
351,  353;  letter  to,  343. 

,  Frank,  236,  24L 

Henry  FieWing,  236,   247, 

350;  letter  to,  340. 

,   Kate,  78,  120,  224,  235, 

285;  letter  to,  232. 

— -,  Mary  ("Mamie"),  120, 
190,  224,  240;  and  see  Letters. 

,  Sydney  Smith,  236. 

,  Walter  Landor,  164,  271. 

Dickson,  David,  letter  to,  63. 

Dolby,  George,  nmnager  for 
Dickens,  293,  299  et  seq.,  324, 
328,  339,  346. 
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''Dombey,  and  Son,"  101,.  105, 

107. 
Dover,  storm  at,  25$.     . 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  60. 


Edinburgh,  342-343. 
"Edwin  Drood,"  350,  351. 
Egg,  Augustus,  1.11, 113, 135, 170, 

171,  172,  176,  190,  264. 
Elliotson,  Dr.,  1^. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  299. 
Evan,  Thomas  C,  231. 
"Every  Man  in  His  Humour," 

acting  in,  118. 


Facsimile     letter    of    Dickens, 

354-365. 
Fechter,    Charles  A.,  255,  265, 

325,  350;  and  see  Letters. 
Felton,    C.    C,    231;    and    see 

Letters 
Fields,  James  T.,  231,  320-321, 

324,  337;  and  see  Letters. 
Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.,  letter  to, 

341. 
Finlay,  F.  D.,  letter  to,  292. 
Fitzgerald,    Percy,    letters    to, 

274  278. 
Forster,  John,  8,  25,  43,  54,  57, 

58,  59,  64,  65,  68,  77,  89,  109, 

111,  113,  131-,  135,  142,  165, 

187,  240,  241,  290,  338;  and 

see  Letters. 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  tragic  fete  of, 

184. 
"Frozen  Deep,  The,"  acting  in, 

190-191,  215. 

G 

Gad's  Hill,  193,198, 211-212, 224. 
Gaskell,  Mrs.,  189;  letter  to,  130. 
Genoa,  description  of,  80. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Dickens  on 

Forster's  Life  of,  114-117. 
"Good  Night's  Rest,  A,"  acting 

in,  50. 
"Great  Expectations,"  244,  247, 

250,  251. 

H 
"Hard  Times,"  178,  182. 


Harley,  J.  P.,  letter  to,  8.       ,      , 
Hodgson,  Dr.,  letter  to,  107. 
Hogarth,  Georeina,  1,  22,  2i24,  . 

236;  and  see  Letters. 
Hogarth,  Mrsw,  letters  [to,  1,  22., 
Holmes,  O.  W.,  299,  325. 
Home,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  209. 
"Household  Words,"  134,  153, 

176,  186,  239. 
Hughes,  Mastei*  Hastings,  letter 

to,  5. 
Hunt,  Leigh,.  8,  107,  108,  110. 

I 

"Inimitable,"  the,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  Dickens,  112,  161, 
218,  220. 

International  copyright,  advo- 
cated by  Dickens  on  first  visit 
to  America,  41,  48,  49;  views 
upon,  294-295. 

Ireland,  Alexander,  letters  to, 
110,  117. 

Irving,  Washington,  37,  60,  S22; 
high  regard  for,  23-24;  and 
see  Letters. 

Italy,  visit  to,  91-95. 


Jerrold,  Blanchard,  letter  to, 
226. 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  111,  113,  135, 
215,  216,  226-230;  letters  to, 
62, 85. 

Jewish  lady,  letter  to  a,  266. 

Jews,  opinion  of,  266-267. 

Johnson,  President  Andrew,  in- 
terview with,  323;  impeach- 
ment of,  327. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Dickens  on 
Bosweirs  Life  of,  115. 

.      'K 

Kenny,  J.,  letter  to,  205. 

Kent,  William  C,  letter  to,  210. 

Knight,  Charles,  letter  to,  271. 


Landor,  Walter  Savage,  letter 

to,  163. 
Lanman,  Charles,  letter  to,  322. 
Layard,  Sir  A.  H.,  letter  to,  243. 
Leech,  John, 111, 113. 
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Lehmann,   Mrs.    F.,    letter   to, 

262*. 
Lemon,  Mafk,  111;  133, 135, 136, 
190,    191;    ahd    see    Letters. 
Letters  of  Chiirles  Dickens  to — 
Agate,  John,  252. 
Andersen,     Hans     Christian, 

113. 
Austin,  Henry,  46,  148,  150, 

151,  217,  251,  257. 
Bennett,  John,  267. 
Benzon,  Lily,  281. 
Blessington,  Countess  of,  94. 
Bo  wring,  Sir  John,  242. 
Boyle,  Mary,   132,   137,  244, 

^0 '  34& 
Cariisle,  Earl  of,  212. 
Cartwri^t,  Samuel,  317. 
Cattermole,    George,    11,    12, 

14,  15,  18,  20. 
Cerjat,  M.  de,  102.  128,  175. 

186,  210,  223,  235,  245,  255, 

265, 276, 283. 
Chappell,  Thomas,  346. 
Clark,  L.  Gayterd,  21. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Cowden,  231. 
Collins,  W.  Wilkie,  178,  179, 

189,  194,  199,  201,  205,  214, 

217,  222,  240,  248,  251,  256, 

264,  269;.  292,  319. 
Cooke,  T.  P.,  216. 
Delane,  John,  164. 
Dickens,  Mr^.  Charles,  2,    4, 

82,  87,  89,  166,  168. 
Dickens,     Alfred     Tennyson, 

353. 
Dickens,  Charles,  Jr.,  301, 314. 
Dickens,  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 

ton,  343. 
Dickens»  Henty  Fieldmg,  340, 
Dickens,  Miss  Katie,  232. 
Dickens,    Man;    ("  Mamie  ")> 

232,  252,  259,  286,  294,  296, 

299,  303,  304,  308,  309,  313, 

315,  319,  322,  3^8,  345. 
Dickson,  David,  63. 
F(5chter,  Charles  A.,  259,  325, 

329. 
Feltoii,  C.  C,  35,  49,  50,  53, 

56,59,64,67. 
Fields,  James  T.,  292, 294, 3.14, 
.    3.%,  338,  349. 
Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.,  341. 
Finlay,  F.  D.,292. 


Letters'  of  Cburies  Dickens  to — 

Fitzgerald,  Percy,  274,  278, 

Forster,  John,  26,  37,  97,  114, 
225.     ' 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  130. 

Harley,  J.  P.,  8. 

Hodgson,  Dr.,  IW. 

Hogarth,  Geoigioa,'  11®,  170, 
171, 174, 1-97,  203,  218,  220. 
221, 242;  253,  254, 2«0,  285. 
296,  300,  305,  306,  310,  312, 
316,  323,  324,  326,  330. 

Hogarth,  Mrs.,  1,  22. 

Home,  Mr8.,'209. 

Hughes,  Master  Hastings,  5. 

Ireland,  Alexander,  110,  117. 

Irving,  Washington,  23,  40, 
208. 

Jerrold,  Blanchard,  226. 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  62,  85. 

Jewish  lady,  a,  266. 

Kenny,  J.,  and  Ross,  T.,  letter 
to,  205. 

Kent,  William  C,  210. 

Knight,  Charles,  271. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  163. 

Lanman,  Charles,  322. 

Layaid,  Sir  A.  H.,  243. 

Lehnaann,  Mrs.  F.,  262. 

Lemon,  Mark,  120,  195,  207. 

Lovejoy,  G.,  17. 

Lytton,  Lord,  114,  131,  135, 
140,  154,  23.7,  247,  274. 

Lytton,  RiibertC'Owen  Mere- 
dith"), 287. 

Mac^ise,  Daniel,  13, 74. 

Macready,  W.  C,  7, 10,  19,  40^ 
7Q,  96,  99,  120,  138,  143. 
152, 157,  198,  215,  216,  250, 
261,  263,  272,  282,  331,  337. 

Makeham,  Johh  M.,  354. 

Minister.of  the  Gospel,  a,  17. 

Mittofi,  Thonms,  8,  25,  44,  90. 

Ollilffe,  Lady,  240. 

Power,  Miss,  111. 

Procter,  Adelaide  A.,  184. 

Reade,  Charles,  268. 

R^gnier,  Monsieur,  234. 

Roberts,  David,  139, 

Ross,  T.,  and  Kenny,  J.,  205. 

Ru8den,Mr.,  347,  351. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  165. 

Ryland,  Arthur,  187,  349. 

Sandys,  William,  109. 
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Letters  of  Cli^^lqs  Di^^ei^s  ttO — 

Smith,  Arthur,  230. 

Smith,  H,  F.,  109. 

Stanfield,  Clarkson,   78,   121, 
161,  190,191,288. 

Stpne,  Fra^Ot,  149,. {162,  m* 
230,233. 

Stone,  Ma^fiu^,  27(j> ; 

Storrar,  Mrs.,  272. 

Tagart,  Eev.  Edwrd,  W5. 

Talfourd,  Mary,  22. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  488. 

Th9rop8Qa,.T.  J.,  13,73^. 

"Time's/'  the,.,pqlitqr  of>  122, 
123. 

Tomlip,  John,  16. 

Unkiwwn,  281,  287. 

Watson,  Eichard,  101. 

Watson,  Hon.  Mrs.,  118,  134, 
144,  156,  159,  182,  336. 

WiUs,  W.  H.,  160,  161,  192, 
193,  239,  268,  289,  291.       . 

Yates,  Edmund,  223,  275.     . 
Lewes,  G.  H.,  111. 
"LitUe  .Dorrit,"  198,  203,  210, 

214. 
Liverpool,   speech  at,   73;   first 

amateur  plays    in,    154-155; 
.  re^ings  in,  285. 
London,  247,  277. 
London  "Times,"  177,  250;  let- 
ters to  editor  of,  122, 123. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  66, 299,  300, 

303,  324,  328,  332;  visit  of, 

338;  Engliish  regard  for,  3^30. 
Lovejoy,  G.,  letter  to,  17. 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  385. 
Ljrttpn,  Lord,  advi^s  change  m 

"Great  ;ExpectatM»«/'    2^1; 

and  see  Letters. 
Lytton,  Eobert  ("Owen  J^en^ 

(JitJi"),  letter  to,  287. 

M      .      ."'. 
Maclise,  Daniel,  11,.  33,  45,  54, 

57,  60,  65,  66,  101,  132,  13^; 

J»tter»  to,  13,  74. 
Macready,  W,  C.^  36,  43,  65,68, 

69,  71,   101,  200,  235,  257; 

opinion  of  Dickens's  reading, 

254;  and  see  Letters. 
Makeham,  John  M. ,  letter  to,  354-. 
"Martin    Chuzzlewit,"    56,    59, 

68,  71. 


"Master    Humphrey's    Clock," 

11-12,14,21. 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  letter  to 

3.,  17. 
Mitton,  Thpmas,  se6  Letters. 
Mbnftreal,  amateur  adtiiag  in,  49. 
Moorie,  Thomas,  104. 
jSotley,  J.  L.,  250. 

;  ..•■_  N 

Naiples,  stormy  voyage  to,  171- 
173. 

Napoleon  III;,  Dickens  prophe- 
sies overthrow  of,  852. 

Negro  raoe,  o{>inion  6f ,  918. 

Niei^  York,,  prisons  in,  28^2; 
readings  in,  304  et  seq.;  Niblo's 
Theatre,  333. 

Niagara  Falls,  impres&ion&of ,  47 , 
383. 

"Npchoias  Nidkleby/'  Mtet  to 
Master  Hastings  Hughes 
about,.   5,    6;    dedication    to 

'  Macready,  10.  « 

"Nofth  American  Review,''  6ft. 

"No  Thoroughfare,?'  30&,  819, 
325,^7,338.       : 

'      •    O 

"Old  Curio«ty^6hop,The/M5s 

21.  .      ,    . 

"Oliver  Twist,"  the  Jew  in,  266. 
Glliffe,  Lady,  letter  to,  240, 
Osgood,  Ji  E.,  294,  316, 817,  d2^, 

.3121,328.     .     : 
"Our  Mutual  Friend,"  270,  275, 

the  Jew  in,  267. 


Pikris,  101, 105,  269-261.. 
Parliament^  Piejkens  sugf^estdd 

for,  17., 
Philadelphia,.  hotcleKperien«e  in, 

32;  pfrisons,  33;  a  day  in,  313; 

ire^dings  in,  319, 
"Pickwick  Papers,"  63,- 
"Plom,"  see  Diokens, .  iEdw^wl 

.Bulwer  Lytton. 
Power,  Mim,  letter  to,  IH. . 
Pijescott,W..H.,  69. 
Procter,  Adelaide  A*>  letter  to, 

154. 
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Reade,  Charles,  293;  letter  to, 
268. 

Readings,  public,  first  in  Bii^ 
mingnam,  177;  at  Reading  and 
elsewhere,  182,  186,  188;  pop- 
ularity of,  225,  233-234,  252- 
254;  Macready's  opinion  of, 
254;  in  Paris,  259-260;  in 
London,  283;  Liverpool,  285; 
Chester,  286;  plans  for  Ameri- 
can tour,  285,  286,  290;  in 
Boston,  299,  302,  312,  327; 
New  York,  304  et  seq.;  Wash- 
ington, 317;  Philadelphia,  319; 
Baltimore,  323;  enormous  buA- 
iness  of,  326;  weariness  with, 
329;  hard  trip  to  Albany,  332; 
strain  upon  health,  336,  34&- 
347;  "Oliver  murder"  read 
at  Glasgow,  341 ;  various  opin- 
ions concerning  same,  342; 
ill  health  ends  readings,  347. 

Bonier,  Monsieur,  letter  to,  234. 

Ridiardson,  Samuel,  Dickens's 
opinion  of,  106. 

Richmond,  Dickens  at,  38. 

Roberts,  David,  letter  to,  139. 

"  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  A,"  act- 
ing in,  50. 

Rome,  visit  to,  91, 95. 

Ross,  T.,  and  Kenny,  J.,  letter 
to,  205. 

Rusden,  Mr.,  letters  to,  347,  3611 

RusseU,  Lord  John,  letter  to,  165. 

Ryland,  Arthur,  letters  to,  187, 
349. 

S 

St.  Louis,  visit  to,  39,  45. 

Sandys,  William,  letter  to,  109. 

Shakespeare  birth-room,  Dick- 
ens's autograph  in,  4. 

Slavery,  views  on,  38,  41-42,  56. 

Smith,  Arthur,  manager  for 
Dickens,  234,  250,  254;  letter 
to,  230. 

Sitnith,  H.  P.,  letter  to,  109. 

Stanfield,  Clarkson  57,  65,  101, 
203,  262;  and  see  Letters. 

Stone,  Fmnk,  133,  136, 142, 148'; 
and  see  Letters. 

Stone,  Marcus,  letter  to,  270. 


Storrar,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  272. 
Sumner,  Charles,  323. 
Syracuse,  poor  hotel  in,  329-331. 


Tagart,  Rev.  Edward,  letter  to, 
105. 

"Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A,"  235, 
237. 

Talfonrd,  Mary,  letter  to,  22. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  letter  to,  188; 
death  of,  269. 

Theatricals,  amateur,  actors  in, 
111,  133-136;  plans  for,  131- 
144;  success  in  Liverpool,  154- 
165;  acting  in  "The  Frozen 
Deep,"  190-191,  216-216. 

Thompson,  T.  J.,  letters  to,  13. 
73. 

"Times,"  the,  see  London 
"Times." 

Tomlin,  John,  letter  to,  16. 

TroUope,  Anthony,  visits  Dick- 
ens on  board  ship,  334. 

"Two  o'clock  in  the  Morning," 
acting  in,  49. 

U 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  opinion 
of,  159. 


Venice,  visit  to,  86-87. 
Victoria,  Queen,  plans  to  attend 
Dickens's  play,  141. 

W 

Waycing-Match  between  Dolby 
and  Osgood,  316-317,  320- 
321,  324,  326,  328. 

Washington,  readings  in,  317, 
319;  Dickens  sees  President 
Johnson,  323. 

Watson,  Richard,  letter  to,  101. 

Watson,  Hon.  Mrs.,  see  Letters. 

White,  R.  G.,  231. 

Wills,  W.  H.,  associate  editor 
of  "All  the  Year  Round,"  ill- 
ness of,  337;  and  see  Letters. 


Yates,  Edmund,  letters  to,  223, 

275. 
Yorkshire,  visit  to,  2-3. 
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